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THE LAY PREACHER. 


& See, then, that ye walk circumspectly, 
not as fools, but as wise, REDEEMING THE 
TIME.” 


IN the calendar of every contem- 
plative man, the arrival of a NEw 
YEAR will be noted as a memorable 
epoch. Amid the bustle of busi- 
ness, or the blandishments of plea- 
sure, he will hear, distinctly, the 
voice of Time, and, by a natural as- 
sociation, be led to meditate on the 
past, and to project for the future. 
As he communes with his own 
heart, in the recesses of retirement, 
various powers will hover over his 
head, in Reflection’s hour. Memo- 
ry will sometimes appear to him 
with a gay, and sometimes with a 
ghastly train, and pining Regret and 
corroding Remorse will insert their 
thorns amid the buds of sanguine 
Expectation, and the fairest roses of 
Promise. Buthonest Purposes, good 
Resolution, and cheering Hope 


will be generally predominant ia 
those visions of Futurity, with 
which, we may presume, men of re- 
flection as well as sensibility are fa- 
voured. They will sorrow for the 
negligences and errours of the past 
time, but they will exult in pleasing 
dreams of better days tocome. The 
face of every moralizer, at such a 
period, isthe changeful face of April. 
As his emotions are various, their 
expressions will be so. Sometimes 
there will “appear much joy in 
him,” but then joy cannot show it- 
self without a badge of bitterness. 
«He will break out into tears, a 
kind overflow of kindness;” but 
we hardly need the authority of 
SHAKSPEARE’Ss affectionate gover- 
nour of Messina to assert, that there 
are no faces truer, than those that 
are so washed. 

` To me, January generally comes 
up with a jocund air, and kind as- 
surances, like a liberal friend, with 
not only brightness in his eye, and 
a smile on his cheek, but Warmth in 
his heart, and gifts in his hand. 
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Though this personage is generally 
reputed austere, and many shudder 
at his approach, and shiver in his 
presence, I have always found my- 
self very comfortable in his compa- 
ny. He treats me with benignity, 
and after the very law of kindness. 
He amuses my imagination with his 
holydays and his pageants. He 
sooths my ear with merry musick, 
and he regales my palate with those 
Christmas pies, which my Mother 
Church has made so sweet and sa- 
voury. But this is only the least 
part of his benevolence. With his 
admirable admonitions he xov- 
RISHES MY MIND. He urges me to 
forsake the Fair of Vanity and the 


mob of men, and by the radiance of 


his bright fires, and brighter lamps, 
to read, what deserves to be re- 
membered, and to write what, possi- 
bly, some may read. The wind, 
and rain, and hail, that often beat 
about his dwelling I heed not, nor 
am I chilled into torpor by that be- 
numbing Frost, and that cold, spe- 
cious dissembler, Snow, who some- 
times appear by his side. Let all 
the Demons of the Tempest howl 
for admission at my casement, I am 
careless of their importunity, for I 
have my Bible and my Shakspeare 
for my protection and solace. 

At the very mention of the Bles- 
sed Book I open it, with reverence; 
and in the very elegant epistle to 
the Ephesians, what admirable ad- 
vice do I receive from Saint Paul, 
and how appropriate, at this season, 
to my readers and to me. It is an 
injunction of Prudence, uttered with 
the most friendly voice of Caution. 

“ See, then, that ye walk circum- 
spectly, not as fools, but as wise, re- 
deeming the time.” 

Whether the citizens of Ephe- 


sus, like most of the inhabitants of 


every other metropolis, were some- 
times gay, and careless, and thought- 


less, and dissipated, we are not ac- 


curately informed, nor is it very 
material to inquire. It is highly 
probable, from the antithesis in the 
text, that they were so. Perhaps 
every Ephesian would waste many 
a year either asleep in the dormito- 
ry of Indolence, or broad aw..ke and 


vociferous inthe pavilionof Revelry, 


or wallowing in the sty of Intempe- 
rance. Prodigal of his fortune, 
prodigal of his health, and more la- 
vish of his hours, he would lend 
them to every impertinent and per- 
fidious borrower, and never think 
of redeeming the precious pledge. 
Such egregious Folly, and such au- 
dacious Vice deserved all the admo- . 
nition of an Apostle. He could not 


behold these infatuated Ephesians, 


thus wandering in the mazes of Ab- 


surdity and Iniquity; all desperate 


on the very brink of Destruction ; 
and all darkling zn the shadow 
of Death. Like an- experienced, 
a faithful, anda trusty guide, he in- 
dicates the paths of Honour, Peace, 
and Security, and then to each pil- , 
grim exclaims, See that ye walk 
circumspectly, not as fools, but as 
wise. He does not content himself 
merely with suggesting a plan of 
Prudence, but correctly indicates the 
mode of its accomplishment. A 
better mode the wit of man could 
not devise, or even the eloquence 
of an Angel enforce. This was by 
REDEEMING THE TIME, as, with 
equal emphasis and elegance, it is 
expressed in the Epistle. This is 
one of those brilliant metaphors, by 
whose glory the Scriptures are 
so olten illuminated, and whose. 
splendour, like that of the Sun, is 
not merely a sparkling, but a saluta- 
ry light. The weight of the Apos- 
tle’s admonition is much more for- 
cibly impressed by this figure than 
by that plainness of speech, which he 
judiciously employed on other oc- 
casions. With his usual artful- 
ness of address, and his consum- 
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mate knowledge of mankind, he re- 
members that he is exhorting the 
opulent individuals of a splendid 
capital.. He considers Time as an 
exchequer, from which exhausting 
draughts have been made, or rather 
as a valuable article of property, 
which has been rashly pledged, 
without, perhaps, the semblance of 
an equivalent. Hence he enjoins 
upon those, who have been too pro- 
digal of this inestimable gift, to re- 
deem it as soon as possible. 

By every man, whose time has 
been foolishly or vitiously squander- 
ed, it will be redeemed, if he follows 
apostolick advice, and walks cor- 
rectly, carefully, and uprightly, like 
awise and prudent sage, and not 
heedlessly and at random, like an 
idiot, or a drunkard. 

During our celebration of the na- 
tal days of a newyear, it will be a 
most salutary practice to reflect, 
with sorrow, upon those portions of 
the past, which we have lent to had 
purposes, and to resolve, wi.h firm- 
ness, to adopt every measure, in fu- 
ture, tor the redemption of that 
Time, which has been in captivity 
to Folly, Indolence, or Oblivion. 

This may be effected by various 
means. Devotion, Virtue, Retire 
ment, Labour, and Learning will 


all, in turns, lend their aid. The | 


power of the three first of these 
auxili rics has been so copiously 
and eloquently described by my 
Predecessours, and as the limits of 
my paper, as well as the dreaded 
yawns of my readers, admonish me 
tobe studious of brevity, I shall 
confine myself to the latter. 

In the first place, to redeem Time, 
great Exertion is necessary. When 
a sovereign Prince, or a nobleman 
distinction, or an opulent mer- 
chant falls into the hands of his ene- 
mies, or is captured by the bucca- 
Mers of the ocean, he is not ranso- 
med by any of the expedients of 


3 


Ease, or any of the devices of In- 
dolence. No; great gifts are ne- 
cessary, great sacrifices: must be 
made, great toil undergone, and 
painful privations suffered. So 
when Time, a personage much 
greater and richer than any above 
described, has been lost, or taken 
from us, we may not hope to enjoy | 
a grateful connexion with him again, 
without paying the price of Labour, 
Assiduity, Care, and Perseverance. 
This seems not only intolerable, but 
impossible to a vulgar spendthrift 
of his hours, to the dronish votary 
of Laziness, whose head is drench- 
ed with all the poppies of Oblivion, 
whose mouth never opens but to 
yawn, and who makes no other 
noise in the world than a snore. 
To such an oyster I do not address 
myself. But a son of Genius and 
Sensibility, a philosuphick thinker, 
or an ambitious aspirant will re- 
member and believe the correct sen- 
timents of the poet Thomson: 


Had unambitious mortals minded nought, 
But in loose joy their time to wear away, 
Had they alone the lap of Dalljance sought, 
Pleas’d on her pillow their dull heads to lays 
Rude Nature’s state had been our state today; 
No cities e’er their towery fronts had rais’d, 
No arts had made us opulent and gay ; 
With brother ‘brutes the human race had 
graz’d; 
None e’er had soar’d to fame, none honour’d 
been, none prais’d. 


But should to Fame our hearts unfeeling be, 
If right I read, we Pleasure all require, 
Then hear how best may be obtained this fee, 
How best enjoy’d this nature’s wide desire ; 
Toil and be glad. Let Industry inspire 
Into our quicken’d limbs her buoyant breath; 
Who does not act is dead: absorpt entire | 
In miry sloth, no pride, no joy he hath ; 
O, leaden hearted man, to be in love with 
Death ! 


And would you learn to dissipate the band 
Of those huge threat’ning Difficulties dire, 
That in the weak man’s way, like lions stand, 
His soul appal, and damp his rising fire? 
Resolve, resolve, and to be men aspire, — 
Exert that noblest A alone 
Here to mankind indulg’d; control Desire; 
Let godlike Reason form her sovercign 
throne, 
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Speak the commanding word—I will—and 
` itis done. l 


In the.last place, time may be 
gloriously redeemed by the powers 
of Genius, the auxiliaries of Appli- 
eation, and the pursuits of Litera- 
ture. SALLUST, who in the know- 
ledge of human nature is scarcely 
surpassed by Shakspeare himself, 
and whose profound’ histories are 
an eternal monument of the accu- 

_ racy of his assertions, tells us, that 

it is the duty of all aspiring spirits, 

strenuously to endeavour to rise 

above the mists of obscurity ; and | 
that without alertness, we shall but | 
little surpass the brute creation, who | 
are doomed by nature to grovel on | 
the earth. In another passage, he : 
exclaims, with anenthusiasm worthy ! 
of such a writer, that it was always | 
his opinion that the truest glory con- . 
sists in the efforts of GENIUS, and | 


that since our time of life is alike ; 


transitory and dubious, we should , 
remember, that in honest fame and | 
thefair applause of posterity, there į 
is found an existence beyond the 
ave. It is genius alone, that has 
a legitimate claim to glory and im- 
mortality. Survey, he exclaims 
with truth and eloquence, survey the 
map of life, and you shall find the 
predominance of intellect. - The la- 
bours of the husbandman, the ma- 
riner, and the architect, all spring 
from that powerful source. Yet 
miraculous as it may seem, throngs 


mental improvement. Immersed 
in Indolence and Voluptuousness, 
without knowledge, and without 
culture,they saunter throughlife,like 
strangers in a foreign land; with a 
direct inversion of the order of na- 
ture, they deem reflection a pain, 
and sensuality the only pleasure.— 
Whether, he continues ina tone of 
merited contempt, whether a crew 
thus listless crawl on the surface, 


i 

| 

! 
are found in every age careless of ment of a year, let us cheerfully 


or sink to the centre is of trivia} 
importance. In either case, they 
leave no MONUMENT of their exis- 
tence. He alone is worthy of life 
and its enjoyments, who devotes 
his talents to some active pursuit, 
and goes in quest of Fame, either 
in the camp of Glory, or the groves 
of Science. | 

SENECA, a philosopher, a moralist, 
and a man of letters, holds a lan- 
guage, the very echo of that of the 
Roman historian. No man, strict- 
ly speaking, can live, who does not 
dedicate himself to a life of labour. 
The house of the loiterer is his 
grave. There we may erect a mo- 
nument to the deceased, who has 
virtually anticipated his own obse- 
quies. Even retirement, he con- 
cludes, is little better than beng 
buried alive, unless dignified with 


- the pursuits of literature. 


Horace, who, although a man 
of pleasure, and a man of the world, 
was a very industrious writer, and 
who has bequeathed us brilliant 
proofs of his assiduity, as well as of 
his genius, declares, with uncom- 
mon energy, that he who wishes to 
win the chaplet of praise, and reach, 
the goal of Fame, must ‘task all his 
energy and alertness, and must not 
suffer the nerves of, resolution to be 
relaxed, either by the witchery of 
women, or the warmth of wine. 

Thus essential is the redemption 
of Time to the man of reason and, 
reflection ; and at the commence- 


pay the precious ransom. Amid the 
diversity of pursuits, which life sup- 
plies, every individual may discover 
some forthright path, which, dili- 
gently pursued, will have for its vis- 
to, either the Temple of Fame or 
Fortune. By arts, not less than by 
arms, a road may be opened to re- 
nown, But to the successful em- 
ployment of our talents, Time must 
be husbanded, with a miser’s carc. 


+ 
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Let us snatch what hours we may 
from dull oblivion’s slumber. Let 
us abridge many meals, and forego 
some. Let us trim the lamps of 
midnight, and court the solitude and 
tranquillity of morning. Above all, 
let us dread the disgrace of sinking 
into a listless inactivity, but remem- 
ber in the most inauspicious period 
of our own, or country’s fortune, that 
by every noble and strenuons exer- 
tion all may yet BE REDEEMED. 


‘CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
For The Port Folica. 


One of the most essential dutiesofa 
Literary Journalist is, not only to take 
care that the refiublick of letters should 
suffer no detriment, but that the digni- 
ty and honour of the wise and the 
learned should be constantly indicated 
to all, who aspire to intellectual emi- 
nence. Hence, nothing is a source 
of purer pleasure to the Editor of The 
Port Folio, than to have it often in his 
power to reposit, in that Miscellany, 
every liberal encomium, and every vi- 
gorous defence of that portion of Li- 
terature, which is correctly denomi- 
nated Classical. In the decline of the 
past year, we had the good fortune to 
obtain, from the pen of the late Dr. 
NEsBIT, a series of speculations,-upon 
a favourite topick. These deserve all 
the attention that our literary friends 
can give, and every honour that the 
Editor can bestow. They certainly 
claim aconspicuous place inthis paper. 
and if they contribute to rouse, in any 
degree, an emulation to be skilled in 
those writers, who have constantly legi- 
mate Criticism and delicate Taste on 
their side, the Editor will be abun- 
dantly gratified. The classical au- 
thours need only to be accurately 
known, to be ardently admired. For 
as itis ascertained from the best au- 


thority, the admirer of Homer, and De- | 


mosthenes, of Virgil and Cicero, Xe- 
nophon, and Cesar, Herodotus, and Li- 
vy, will tell us, that he would not, for 


a 


any consideration, give up his skill in 
the language of those authours. Every 
man of learning wishes that his son may 
be learned; and that not so much witha 
view to pecuniary advantage,as from a 
desire to have him supplied with the 
means of useful instruction, and libe- 
ralamusement. It is true that habit 
will make us fond of trifling pursuits, 
and mistake imaginary for real excel- 
lence. The being accustomed to that 
kind of study, and, perhaps, also the 
pride, or the vanity, or simply the 
consciousness of being learned, may 
account for a part of the pleasure, that 
attends the perusal of the Greek and 
Roman writings. But sure, it is but a 
small part, which may be thus account- 
ed for. The Greeks were more pas- 
Sionate admirers of Homer and De- 
mosthenes; and the Romans of Vir- 
gil and Cicero than we ; and yet were 
not under the necessity of employing 
so much time in the study of these au- 
thours; nor, consequently, so liable to 
contract a liking from long acquaint- 
ance, or to be proud of an accomplish- 


‘ment, which was common to them 


with all their countrymen. 

The study of Greek and Latin be- 
ing necessary to the perfection of the 
grammatical art, must also be neces- 
sary to the permanence, and even pu- 
rity, of the modern tongues ; and.conse- 
quently, to the preservation of our 
History, Poetry, Philosophy, and of 
every thing valuable in our literature. 

Can those, who wish well to Learn- 
ing or mankind ever seek to depreciate 
so important a study ? or will it be said 
that the knowledge of grammar is un- 


- worthy of a gentleman or a man of bu- 


siness, when it is considered that the 
most profound statesmen, the ablest 
oratours, the most elegant writers, 
and the greatest men that ever appear- 
ed on the stage of publick life, of 
whom I shail only mentior Julius Cæ- 
sar and Cicero, were not only studious 
of grammar, but most accurate gram- 
marians ? 


(Continued from Vol. 4, p. 404.) 


‘Besides, without acquaintance with My- 
thology, the works of the ancients, and of 
those moderns who have imitated them, 
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would not be intelligible. The ideal world 
ig as necessary to be known, in order to un- 
derstand the allusions to it, with which the 
poets abound, as the natural world is, in or- 
der to understand and judge of descriptive 
poetry. Nothing can please that is not dis- 
tinctly perceived. If we are unacquainted 
with Mythology, the chief beauties of poe- 
try will escape our notice; while an intelli- 
gent reader will receive the greatest pleasure 
from the judicious use of ancient fable, with- 
out running the hazard of being misled by 
it, as was the case with those who consider- 
ed it asthe rule of their faith and duty. 

We observed, already, that soon after the 
appearance of the Christiane Religion, the 
Stvick Philosophers endeavoured to disguise 
and explain away the fabulous History of the 
heathen gods, by supposing it to be merely 
allegorical, and to contain many maxims of 
moral wisdom under the vail of fiction. But 
it is easy to see, that they were driven to 
this expedient, by finding the impossibility 
of defending it as it stood in the popular tra- 
ditions, which however different from each 
other, according to the various fancies of 
men, were all of them unworthy of the Dei- 
ty, and lay exposed to severe censure 
and contempt from such as entertained diffe- 
rent opinions. When Lucian, about the time 
of Adrian, employed the most severe and 
pointed raillery against their Mythology, it 
is likely that they exerted their ingenuity still 
more to allegorize their Mythology, and to 
defend it from the satire of that ingenious, 
though wicked writer. 

The Lord Chancellor Bacon, and Mons. 
Freret, of the French Academy, have en- 
deavoured, the one in his essays, entitled 
The Wisdom of the Ancients, and the other, 
in his discourse on Mythology, to make the 
ancients much wiser than they really 
were, and to attribute views and purposes 
to them, of which, it appears by their wri- 
tings, that they were entirely ignorant. 
These authours have displayed their own in- 
penuity to advantage, but all their conjec- 
tures concerning the design and meaning of 
the Heathen Mythology, appear to be the 
product of their own fancies, and cannot 
persuade an intelligent reader, while he con- 
siders the total silence of the ancicnts them - 
selves, who must have known infinitely bet- 
ter what allegories their Mythology contain- 
ed, had it contained anv, than their modern 
readers, at so great adistance of time. 

- Nor have those labcured to much better 
purpose, who have endeavoured to find all 
the heathen gods inthe fragments of An- 
cient History preserved by some of the an- 
cient authours. . The high antiquity of these 
fables, and the little tradition we have left of 
those ages that were prior to the knowledge 
of letters, render such attempts entirely 
hopeless; to say nothing of the difference 


in the traditions themselves, which cannot 
be conform to History. Jupiter has, by 
some, been supposed to be a King of Egypt, 
and by others, of Crete. The inhabitants of 
that island, possibly reckoning it for their 
honour, pretended to show the tomb of Jupi- 
ter in their country, for which reason they 
were considered as liars in the time of Lu- 
can; nay, as early as that of Epimenides, 
from whom the Apostle Paul quotes a verse 
describing their character, though doubtless 
without the least reference to this story. 
The machinery of the epick poetry of the 
ancients is taken wholly from their tradition- 


ary mythology. This confers a grandeur on- 


their sentiments, which could not have been 
reached by simple narration. For if the 
prosopopeia, which is but the fiction of a 
moment, is found to produce dignity and ani- 
mation in poetry, surely more isto be expected 
from the introduction of persons, imaginary 
indeed, but supposed always to exist, and to 
be possessed of powers and qualities supe- 
riour to those of ordinary men, not to mention 
that they were the objects of the popular 
worship and veneration. 

In the use of mythology itis probable, that 
the poets did not always conform to popular 
tradition and belief, but varied or augmented 
the former fictions according to their humour 
and the nature of their subjects, and these 
additional fictions came, at last, to have an 
equal authority with those of older date. 
Thus Homer speaks of Castor and Pollux 
as mortal men, though succeeding poets ex- 
alted them into demigods. He likewise 
calls Hercules, the son of Amphitryon and 
the son of Jupiter in the same speech. From 
this we may gather that the divinity of Cas- 
tor and Pollux was not thought of, and that 
the divinity of Hercules was not fully ac- 
knowledged in the days of Homer. The 
difference betwixt the mythology of Homer 
and Hesiod, though they lived in the same 
are, is an additional confirmation of the 
above observation. 

The study of language is not a mere exer- 
cise of the memvry, nor solely ve:sant about 
words, as superficial observers imagine, but 
requires alse the exercise of judgrient and 
taste, and is calculated for the improvement 
of these faculties, perhaps m as high a de- 
gree as they are capuble of receiving in ear- 
iv life. The knowledge of the very rules of 
construction depends on the knowledge of 
the sense of the authour, and as language is 
the expression of thought, the student ‘s, in 
this manner, introduced to the knowledge of 
the operations of the human mind, and the 
manner in which it arranges and expresses 
its ideas. Hence Grammar is justly placed 
at the head of the liberal arts, and so far as it 
depends on fixed rules and principles, may 
be properly denominated a science. 


_ Fhe knowledge of different languages is 
not barely the giving different names to the 
same object, which would be of little mo- 
ment, but as the mode of conception and ex- 
pression in different languages, being that 
which constitutes their peculiar idiom, is 
extremely different, the study of languages 
enlarges our knowledge of the human mind, 
and acquaints us with the principles of uni- 
versal grammar, which are of large extent 
and apply to every language, so that in stu- 
dying a foreign tongue, we learn to under- 
stand our own. Quintilian accordingly in- 
forms us, that the Romans studied the Greek 
tongue before the Latin, and among us, those 
who have the best knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, are likewise the best judges of 
English. Some have said, indeed, that there 
have been men very learned in foreign lan- 
guages, who were unacquainted with their 
own; but such learned men, if such there 
are, must have studied under bad masters, 
or have been very unsuccessful in their stu- 
dies, as good masters would have taught 
them the difference of the idiom of the lan- 
guages they studied from that of their own, 
to say nothing of the impossibility of under- 
standing a foreign language without being 
able to render it properly and readily into 
our native tongue. 

Indeed, something like an instance of the 
kind alleged may seem to be contained in 
what Mr. Bayle relates of the famous Bu- 
dzus. 
ledge of the Latin tongue, evinced by the 
learned treatises he had composed in that 
language, he inserts a French letter of the 
same authour, which is so mean, heavy, and 
inferiour to any French compositions of the 
same age, as to satisfy us, that Budzus, at 
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sical scholar, by entering into the spirit of 
the authours he converses with, improves in 
reason and good sense, and the knowledge 
of men and manners. It is ridiculous to 
pretend, as some have done, that the know« 
ledge of the world is not to be acquired from 
books, but by actual conversation with men 
of various ranks and characters. This notion, 
however fashionable, is entirely contrary to 
truth. Nothing can be derived from the 
most extensive experience and acquaintance 
with men, which cannot be communicated 
by writing in a much more brief and easy 
manner. The wise men of antiquity have 
actually left us the fruit of their long experi- 
ence, so that we may acquire in a few days 
or hours, all the wisdom and knowledge of 
mankind that cost them all their lives in ac- 
quiring. The experience of the most of men 
must be confined to their own country and 
their own age; whereas, in books, we can 
converse with the most eminent men of all 
ages and countries with little trouble, ex- 
pense, or daifger. Ifa student employ his 
time well, and exercise his faculties proper- 


| ly, he may attain to much more knowledge 


t 
| 
| 
| 


After acquainting us with his know. | 


_ fords. 


least, had forgot his native tongue, while he | 


excelled in the knowledge of others. But as 
he began his studies late in lite, studied in 
private, and had no master, nothing prejudi- 
cial to the doctrine we have advanced can 
be inferred from this particular instance. 


Perhaps all the objections against a classi- 
cal education are founded on the examples 
of those, who have never properly received 
such an education, but have only trifled away 
their youthful years in the places where 
others received it. The length of the time, 


which is sometimes required to attain it, may’ 


discourage many, who could not conceive 
an object deserving ofso much study, and the 
little sense which the generality of youths 
lave of its importance, prevents them from 
using that diligence and application, which 
is necessary to insure success, so that we 
need not wonder at their disappointment in 
a pursuit, which they could never be proper- 
ly said tohave begun. 

Besides the knowledge of language, and 
the improvement of the faculties of the mind, 
acquired in the study of it, the attentive clas- 


of the world, both of men and things, than 
could be attained by the most extensive and 
intelligent traveller in real life. Nay, his 
knowledge must as far excel that of the tra- 
veller, in every sense, as thatof Utysses, who 
had visited the cities and known the man- 
ners of many nations, excelled the knowledge 
of Telemachus, who had conversed only with 
his own mother and his family. 


Perhaps a defect of imagination and exact 
attention is the chief reason why many stu- 
dents get so little knowledge from so exten- 
sive opportunities as a classical education af- 
They do not consider what they are 
doing, or what sort of people they are con- 
versing with, in the authours they pretend to 


study. They do not figure to their minds the 


scenes in which these great men acted, their 
situation and rank in life, the difficulties they 
had to encounter, the character and maxims 
of the ages in which they lived, the state of 
knowledge in their times, and the difficulty 
of attaining and preserving it the education 
they had received, theirnotionsof excellence, 
and the models on which they endeavoured 
to form themselves. And it is evident, that 
unless we consider these things, we can nei- 
ther judge of the strength of their faculties, 
the propriety of their sentiments, nor the suc- 
cess of their study and application. The 
difficulties which some find in understanding 
their language, render them inattentive to 
the justness and dignity of their sentiments, 
the propriety of their expressions, and the 
strength and elevation of their minds. Itis 
no wonder that students should contract no 
dignity of thought and expression, no gene. 
rous ambition, or love of excellence from the 
conversation of the greatest men of antiqui- 
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ty, when their attention goes no further than 
the mere words, and.the rules of construction 
necessary to be attended to in putting them 
inorder. If we do not suppose ourselves in 
the authour’s place, and figure to ourselves 
the scene in which he acted, we can profit 
no more in conversing with the most eminent, 
than with the most trifling characters. 

St. Augustine wished to have seen Rome 
in all its glory, and to have conversed with 
the most eminent men of that Republick, 
which, from small beginnings, rose to be the 


wonder, the terrour, and the mistress of the | 


world. But though his wish had been gran- 
ted, he could not have kuown more than we 
may yet learn from those, who had that ad- 
vahtage, and who were undoubtedly more 
able to describe it to us than we could be to 
observe it ourselves, even though we had 
that opportunity, which the Saint wished for 
in vain. 

The want of attention to the history of the 
times, and the want of knowledge of the cha- 
racter, rank, situation, and connexions of the 
persons spoken of: occasions obscurity of 
conception, and hinders our entertainment 
and improvement. A competent knowledge 
of ancient geography and History is, there- 
fore, necessary to our right understanding of 
the classick authours, which, without this, 
must prove as unprofitable to the student as 
fairy tales, or the lives of men, who never 
lived. 

(To be continued.) 
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The surviving friends and compa- 
triots of the late celebrated Robert 
Burns, continue to commemorate his 
birthday, in his native Cottage, where 
verses in imifation of his manner are 
always expected from some of the 
company, on the occasion. On the 
19th of July, 1806, when a numerous 
and respectable company were assem- 
bled, the following Verses were pro- 
duced by the Rev. Hamilton Paul, who 
formerly had gratified kindred affec- 
tion in the same way. Q. 


The Lark up springing from the dewy lawn, 

Mounts high and higher still, to meet the 
dawn, 

And as he floats the fleecy clouds among, 

Regales his partner with his matin song. 

Meanwhile reclining on the bed of love, 

She bids her sons regard their sire above ; 

And tells that they shall soon extend the 
wing, 

Like him shall learn to soar, like him to sing. 

Thus emulation animates the young, 


Aids the first warblings of thie tuneful tongue, 

Bids fancy glow, and thé warm soul inspires, 

With all the Lover’s, all the Poet's fires. 

rege lark near Doon’s meand'ring 

‘tide, ; 

First treads the méad, by modest daisies pied, 

His new fledged pinion, next he trembling 
tries, 

Gains, by degrees, possession of the skies. 

And Heav’nward urging his unweariéd 
flight, ' 

Is lot to vulgar view amid the blaze of 
ight, i 

Happy could I ascend on equal wing, 

And soaring high, with equal vigour sing. 

Then Doon should roll more rapidly his floods, 

Ayr, more miajestick wander through his 
woods, 

Beloved streams; where’er my footsteps 
roam, : 


Your grateful murmurs seem to call mé © 


home. ! 
By fancy led, I linger in your shades, 
And gaze enamour’d on your lovely maids, 
Revive your palaces and wizard towers, 
And tread again your honeysuckle bowers. 
O could my tributary verse display 
The varying beauties which your banks dis- 


` play, 

Then should the Seasons in succession run, 

Those to pursue, and these to meet the Sur. 

Spring’s greener garniture should grace the 
plain, 

And Summer with more dazzling glory 
reign, 

With Ei Eet fruits the Autumn should be 
crown’d, 

And Winter rage more awfully around. 

But daring he, who hopes to wake the Lyre 

With Burns’sjheav’n-taught strain, or Thom- 
son’s fire: 

Enough tor me to claim the kind regard, 

Of you, the friends and patrons of the Bard. 

And should my name descend in future times, 

And lovesick maids with tears embalm my 
rhymes, 

“ When memory would award my feeble 
lays, 

e The votive offering of Affection’s praise.” 


’T would be the highest earthly honour paid, 


To sooth and gratify my hov’ring shade, 
That in this mansion, by the muses lov’d, 
I sang of Burns—you listen’d and approv’d. 


| pone 
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MEMOIRS OF ANACREON. 


CHAP. VII. 


It was about this time that I became 
acquainted with the lovely Myrtilla, 
the daughter of a deceased Senator. 
Descended from an ancient and illus- 
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trious family, she ennobled her rank 
by her virtues. Although she was 
above the common stature, her person 
was well formed, and her whole mien 
majestick. Her hair, which covered 
a finely turned neck, with its graceful 
ringlets, was a luxuriant auburn. 
Her azure eyes expressively dis- 
played the emotions of her soul, 
and dimples eternally played around 
her mouth, for it is always arrayed in 
smiles. 

Her father had left her at too early a 
period for her to feel his loss. But 
the care of a fond relative had formed 
her mind in the principles of virtue. 
And such was the happy facility of her 
disposition, that when the mirthful 
strings of the lyre warbled the notes 
of festivity, she twined through the 
mazes of the dance ; and when weari- 
ness had fatigued her, she enlivened 
the silence of the midnight hour by 
the vivacity of her conversation. The 
young were insensibly allured by the 
soft harmony of her voice, and the 
aged did not disdain to listen to her 
words, and approve her wisdom. 
Possessed of a copious flow of wit, it 
was so attempered by the sweet for- 
bearance of good nature, that though 
all laughed at the dart, yet no one felt 
the wound. She was accurately ac- 
quainted with the history of her own 
country, and also of the other parts of 
Greece, which had produced histori- 
ans to record their transactions. Her 
companions were amused and impro- 
ved by the justness of her remarks, 


upon our most popular poets, and their- 


happiest inspirauions seemed to ac- 
quire new attractions from the melody 
of her recitations. 

Her taste in literature was at once 
accurate and delicate. It had never 
been refined by the subtlety of artifi- 
cial rules, but was the result of her 
own observation and good sense. But 
although she was thus superiour to the 
greater portion of her sex, she was 
not ostentatious of her acquisitions. 
She kindly threw a vail over them, 
when she saw that they would oppress 
the inferiority of her companions: and 
by that constant flow of good nature, 
which pervaded her own bosom, she 


diffused cheerfulness, and irresistibly 
attracted the love and admiration of 
all who had a heart to feel. , 

By the idle and the curious, who 
were thrown in the shade by. the 
brightness of those rays, which her 
merit beamed around her, she was ac- 
cused of vanity, but hers was a vani- 
ty which they had never felt, which 
they could never feel! Her vanity 
taught her to seek the love, and aspire 
to the praise of all who knew her. It 
was the fertile source of all her excel- 
lence: it was adesire to please, and 
emulation to excel. 

Venus, when she girded her with the 
zone of attraction, had breathed over 
her face the purple light of youth ;* in 
her eyes little Loves transported the 
enraptured gaze of admiration, and 
her lips were the sweet roses of Per- 
suasion.t a. % 

I will not say she was very suscep- 
tible of the softer emotions of love. 
Her better prudence regulated and re- 
strained her feetings. Her discrimi- 
nation was quick: her selection judici- 
ous; and she never violated any pro- 
fessions which her affection prompt- 
ed, and her judgment sanctioned ; but 


* Virgil somewhere says, lumen juventa 
purpureum: a brilliant expressioa which I 
take to be merely figurative, and not as meant 
to describe the precise colour of the object 
to which the epithet is applied.. So in Ho- 
race we have rosea cervix, purpureis ales co- 
loribus; and Pindar speaks of the violet curle 
of a female of distinguished beauty. In this 
instance, I believe he does not speak me- 
taphorically. The violet colour was consi- 
dered as ornamental in his time, and the r 
dies, who, I presume, were not less sedu- 
lous to please then, than they are in the presént 
day, employed particular tingents to imbtie 
their hair with this desirable colour. ; 

I write this note from memory, and ] may 
be wrong. 

t The ancients, in order to convey an 
idea of a mouth perfectly lovely, represented 
it by the lips of Persuasion: and I envy not his 
feelings, who cannot, at once, feel the force 
of this metaphor, so characteristick of the 
elegance and gallantry of the Grecian Muse. 
Meleager calls his mistress the sweet Rose 
of Persuasion. : 


Persuasion’s lipe and Cyprian charms are 


young, 3 ere 
And the fresh beauty of the vernal flowers. 
B 


“10 


those who merited it, experienced a 
_eviendship, not capricious, nor cool, 

but warm, and sincere, uniform and 
. lasting.’ | 


_ Her imagination, fertile and inqui- 
sitive, was ever on the wing. The le- 
gends of love, and the romantick fic- 
tions of our poets ever found in her an 
attentive listner. She delighted in the 

` wild song, which erstwhile had cheer- 
ed the savage in his pathless wander- 
ings, or greeted him at eventime, af- 
ter the labours of the chace, before 
Polity, sedate, and sage, had tamed 
the excursive fancy, and quenched the 
fondness for a rambling life.’ 


Her heart was alive to the softest 
touches of harmony, and she had a 
. tear forthe tale of wo, when it stole 
upon her willing ear. Such was My- 
rylla;j—even now I see her, lovely, 
- meek, and amiable, such as I first 
-knew her. In. her manners, free, 
- without familiarity; dignified, but not 
-haughty : in her conversation, easy, 
without levity, and sensible, without 
pedantry. ` 


Need I add, that beauty so attrac- 
‘tive, loveliness so seducing, accom- 
plishments so ornamental, excited my 
admiratign, and soon won my warmest 

. love.. I wasin the spring of life. The 
vernal glow of Hope was mine, and 
Fancy, elate, and gay, gilded the pros- 


pect, which a disposition naturally san- 


guine had delighted to contemplate. 
..My. patrimony was small, but it was 
sufficiently ample for one whose ambi- 
Aion “was not to be diverted from its 
pursuits by slight obstacles, whose de- 
sires were restrained by content, and 
whose industry could be stimulated to 
every.exertion, when animated by the 
‘smiles of her who should bestow its 
reward. I did not affect to conceal 
‘the ardent wishes of my soul. My 
_, hopes and fears were expressed in an 
ode in the Dorick measure. It was 
- my first attempt to soar into the re- 
` gions of poetry, since I had received 
the lessons of Anacreon; and if the 
grandeur of the subject be remember- 
- æd, the youthful Muse certainly wing- 
ed a daring flight. 
MiG Go POP ie no 


t 
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‘TO MYRIBLA. 

Myrilla, by the gods above, 
I yield to thee my warmest love, 
And should thy wishes make thee mine, 
I never will be aught but thine; `~ 
*Tis not thine eyes of azure blue, 
Nor yet thy cheeks of roses’ hue : 
Nor is it thy commanding mien, 
In conscious innocence, serene, 

That hath so won my soul: 
But ’tis thy finely polished mind, 
Among the loveliest of its kind, 
Like Vesper, at the eve of day, 
When Sol emits his latest ray, 

That doth my heart control. 


Queen of the stars is Venus named, 
Fairest of Nymphs Myrilla’s famed: 
Venus illumes the heavenly sphere, 
Myrilla shines without compeer. 


Teach me, ye gods, some happy art 
To winthe fair Myrilla’s heart: 

Else, with the gloomy shades receive 
The youth, whom Love forbids to live. 


There, too, her magick power Pd feel, 
And, spite of frown or angry ‘steel— 
*Lured from my rest by her sweet strain, 
My shade would rise to life again. 


Then take, oh take my proffered love— 
Witness, ye gods, who rule above: 
And be thou ever only mine, 

And I’ll be ever only thine. 


When I had finished, I sighed at 


observing how inadequately J had ex- 


pressed the fervour of my feelings. 
So far was I from blushing at my pas- 
sion, that I gloried in the indulgence 
of it. I was pleased to find that I had 
a heart susceptible of the finest emo- 
tion of which our nature is capable; 
and I was proud of the selection that 
it had made. Myrilla, so accom- 
plished and beautiful, would have re- 
flected honour on the homage of any 
man; and in proportiongo the purity 
of his affection, would be the increase 


of his virtue, and the refinement of 


his manners. Such is the power of 
Love. His plastick hand moulds the 
most ruggedand softensthe ferocious. 
He banishes every vilious propensity, 
by offering a reward tosincerity, which 
can only be attained by habits of virtue, 
temperance, and urbanity. 

But the fear that Myrilla wo uld 
not deem me worthy of the high ho- 
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peur to which:! aspired, plunged me 
into the gloom of:despondence. Quit- 
ting the society of convivial men, 
whose wit had now lost all its attrac- 
tions, I became’ a‘solitary wanderer in 
the white: valley of Pédion, and roved 
on the banks of the Cephisus, and the 
Eridan. Amiidithese sylvan scenes, I 
resigned my self to those delicious reve- 
riesof melancholy which none but the 
melancholy can enjoy. Every object 
furnished me a simile. When I be- 
held the waves gently pursuing ‘each 
other, and at length commingling, and 


rolling on in @larger torrent, “ ah!” 


I exclaimed, thus should the souls of 
Myrilla and Critias be united, and 
softly glide down the stream of life.” 
The branches of the vine, interwea- 
ving: their foliage to protect the flowers 
of the plain from the fervid beams of 
the sun, seemed to indicate that hap- 
py union which adds confidence to 
each, and shelters them in all the per- 
sécutions of misfortune. 
. (To be continued.) 


——] 
For The Port Folio. 
CURSORY SKETCHES 
IN’ PENNSYLVANIA AND THE BORDERS 
OF MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA. 
To at Coldenham, New-York. 
( Concluded from page 407.) | 


T have perused with wonder, but not 
with implicit faith, European sarcasms, 
onthe ‘ savage American character.” 
I have heard ‘of “ execrable” accom- 
Mmodations at our inns, of fair ladies’ 
fainting on the stony approach to the.. 
Blueridge, and of “ master spirits,” - 
appaled by the barbarous freedom of a 
republick; in truth, my dear S—, if you 
listen to the experience of others, ti- 
miidity would shrink from the moun- 
taneous heights, rocky declivities, and 
still greater ruggedness of manners, . 

exhibited by tourists in our western. 
hemisphere, we thought it safest to 
trust the evidence of our own senses, 
and through a country rich in blessings 
we miarked the. “ dew of heaven and 


‘time and harvest” 


il 


the fullness of the earth,” bearing wit- 
nesstd the béneficence of Aim, whoex- 
acts not “ vain oblations” but from na- 
tions and individuals asks the sucrifice 
of the heart, whose t sweet incense” 
rises on seraphick’ wings.: When we 
had surmounted the hardships,’ antici- 
pated in this day’s ride, we found its 
dangers had been magnified, and Habi- 
tual exercise enabled us to endure fa- 
tigue. The glowing exuberance: of 
nature, and the happy: influence of hus- 
bandry announced ‘our return tothe fer- 
tile precincts of Lancaster county. It 
is impossible to open your eyes, in this: 
part: of Pennsylvania, without’ observ- 
ing the enlivened aspect of industry.’ 
Labour, here, assumes thè hardy fea-" 
tures of iadependénce, the master of: 
the soil directs åts tillage, and in « seed‘ 
shares the rustick ` 
toil. At night we gladly resumed our 
matrasses at theinn, and allotted the 
Sabbath to rest at Lancaster. - Ag the 
ancient and youthful wete flocking to 
morning worship, it was curious to see 
the old-fashioned German costume, ° 
contrasted with modern light drapery. 
It would seem that the new-schodl Phi- 
losophy had small success with those, ` 
who in defiance of imported transpa- ` 


rences, arrayed themselves in “ mo- 


dest apparel,” and according to the’ 
“ tradition of their fathers,” made pub-' 
lick acknowledgment of Christian’ 
Faith. Itis not my. friend, in a bigot-’ 
ted observance of forms, that the vital 


spark of Divinity is manifested, but’ 


the'* outward and visible” sign should 


accord with the “ inward and spiritual 


grace ;” on the same principle, per- 
sonal ‘habiliments would be arranged 


‘with feminine delicacy and simplicity. 
Lavater’s text, 
contents; what would he say to the dis- 


makes dress a table of 


mantled figures in- the present day ? 
Digression is a traveller’s privilege, 
we carelessly proved it so. After re- 
ceiving T ene where to turn to’ 
the right and left; and when to pursue 
a direct road to Ephrata, /ady Hke, we 
took the angles when we should have 
followed the strait line, and in liey 
of private friendship, with’ guincee and 
cream, we met our dessert at Reamse 


12; 


town. . Our evil genius led us to a 
public house, four miles beyond the 
settlement of religious Germans, whi- 
ther we were directed to wait the ar- 
rival of P———, whom business detain- 
ed two. hours in- the rear of our 
party ; when we met, he rallied us on 
the: want of discernment, in exchang- 
ing the sweets anticipated at Kingma- 
ker’a, for. the.unripe fruits at a demo- 
cratick tavern.. By this mistake, we 
avoided meridian. heat, andinthe after- 
noon proceeded at our leisureto Read- 
ing. Fording the Schuylkill, reimpres- 
sed on our minds those scenes with 
which we were familiarised, by local at- 
tachment and youthful prediliction. A 
swift current seemed impatiently 
winding away to our native city ; sighs 


were wafted on the evening gale, mix- . 


ed with a tender orison. 1 can not tell 
why :this place is admired. ‘he in- 
habitants. expatiated on its pleasant 
situation, civility forbade us to say it 
was duli and uninteresting; we amus- 
ed.ourselves with. watching the coun- 
ty. court of Swallows, which we con- 
cluded was now in session: the num- 
ber and various sized birds that crowd- 
ed to the court, house and made their 
entrance at the chimney tof, led us to 
suppose an important cause was pend- 
ing ; we listened attentively to this 
novel judicatory, as we associated ideas 
of legal wisdom and oratorial graces 
with the learned profession, but the 
moment their joint of elevation was ob- 
tained, zeal and fluttering agitation 
subsided into profound silence ; whe- 
ther the court decision was a sine-cure 
and slothful ease its consequence, or 
if Morpheus had pronounced a verdict, 
which sealed their cyes and voices, to 
us was immaterial. With the dawn we. 
heard them twittering at the window, 
amusing themselves, when we were 
not disposed for a serenade ; the fea- 
thered tribe are the most interesting 
part of animated nature. In The Port 

Folio, I met with a little history of 
« Marine birds,” highly gratifying to 

my curiosity and taste; it was a trans- 

lation from the French. I have sought 

in vain, for further information from, 
the same elegant source. After break- 
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„fast -a gentleman of the’ Law,- politely - 


sent us several numbers of this litera- 

ry Journal, which with a poetical letter. 
from a married lady in Philadelphia, 

combined to brighten the hours, till; 
we recommenced our journey, twenty - 
miles of which was dreary and wet,- 
in anorth east direction... We bent 
our course towards Allentown, here. 
the scene was beautifully varied, the 

village is pleasantly situated, a branch 

of the Lehigh passes along its borders 

and is se perfectly transparent that be- 

neath its fair surface, every pebble was 

burnished with the rays of an uncloud- 

ed Sun. $ | 


And o'er the world of waters, blue and wide» 
The sighing Summer winds forgot to blow. 


The river takes a serpentine course 
which brings you to a second ford, and 
by a verdant ascent, you enter Bethe 
lehem. Its local position isso advan» 
tageous that every spot wears the luxe 
uriance of a garden, and abounds with 
simple yet striking imagery. It was 
the anniversary of the Moravian esta- ` 
blishment, and observed as a religious 
festival. The Nuns in snow-white 
garments, were sitting on sylvan seats, 
the grass their carpet, andthe sky their 
canopy. Neither Monk nor Friar was 
visible, though without the aid of mae 
gick, Fancy metamorphosed this moe 
hastick ground into a thousand gro- 
tesque forms; and invested the de- 
mure recluse; with the mantle grey, 
and the cowl. We travelled forty 
miles this day, and were anxious to 


relieve our harrassed spirits, by a calm 


night’s rest atthe inn. The next day 
came a mirthtal being in whom the 


American traveller will recognize. 
“ Father Thomas,” his cheerfulness and 
indiscriminate civility, secfhed the re- 


sult of kindness of heart; but what 


‘Should make Aim such a perfect phi- 


lanthropist, that he can thus embrace 
all ages and sexes with equal warmth? 
He was our guide to the Convent, at 
the door of which, we were received 
by one of the superiours of the house ; 
Father Thomas introduced her as sise 
ter Mary, she called herself Miss Gill. 
Neither the look demure nor the 


‘ 
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plain habit of her oder could vail the 
intelligence of her. countenance or 
take from her manner that politeness, 
which is the effect of natural refine- 
ment. We ascended very many flights 
of stone steps, and were led through 
‘long sounding ailes” into a large a- 
partment assigned for private devotion; 
the question passed through my mind 
whether these Nuns enjoyed 


“ The eternal Sunshine of the spotless mind, 
* Zach prayer accepted, and each wish re- 
“ sign’d.”” 


Here “ sister Mary,” remarked that 
it was useful to abstract the heart from 
worldly cares, which disqualified it tor 
sacred communion : and that it was 
necessary we should be thus prepared 
for a higher destination. She further 
observed that a slight difference exis- 
ted between theirs andthe Episcopa- 
lian Creed, particularly respecting 
some verbal ceremonial in their bap- 
tismal vows. She conceived it to be 
awork of supererogation for Sponsors 
to promise that the * pomps and va- 
nities of this world” should be renoun- 


ced by those, for whom they could noi. 


possibly be answerable. Indeed she 
thought a strictly conscientious man 
could not assume this responsibility. 
Hergood sense and pleasing conversa- 
tion obtained the fullest assent of my 
judgment. Father Thomasimpatientiy 


hurried us tothe L:mbroidery room, the | 


manufactory of artifical flowers, and the 
“Sleep room;” in which there were tifty 
beds, enough in all concience, effectu- 
ally to banish Somnus from the premi- 
ses: finally we went to the store where a 
great variety of curious needlework, dis- 
played the ingenuity of the sisterhood. 
Every article is rated beyond its value, 
atax, willingly incurred, particularly 
When Miss Gill, presents green silk 
Purses, and points to the rich embroi- 
dery on the work bags. Her mild and 
gracious manner coutd not fail to con- 
ciliate esteem; we should have been 
Pleased with her company at our lodg- 
ings, but she said our politeness muet 
be declined, as she never visited at the 
mn. There is a new Church lately 
erected, which does great credit to the 
skill and taste of the architect. Au 
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edifice of magnificent structure ill ac- 
cords with the plain buildings that sur- 
round it, and is still more opposite to 
the apparent simplicity of the congre- 
gation. But, we are told, the sin of 
Angels was ambition, no wonder then 
if we find it here. In the afternoon, 
we were conducted to the Seminary, 
our time was limited, father Thomas 
was solicitous that we should take the 
whole routine of education before the 
bell rang. If we had formed an opinion 
of scholastick proficiency, the senti- 
ment must have been intuitive, as it 
was impossible for the understanding 
to uperate, amidst such a whirl of en- 
gagements. This people have the art 
of attaching their pupils to their modes 
of lite, and of inspiring them with re- 
spect for their religious tenets. Seve- 
ral young ladies came to visit their 
friends at our lodgings. Every one re- 
volted at the idea of leaving Bethele- 
hem. They were lively and commu- 
nicative, and we inquisitive. Maria 
» made us laugh, though she was 
unconscious ofthe cause, one of her 
school companions had a very coarse 
figure and face, we asked if she hada 
good capacity, and were told that “she 
was clever, but had no sense;” but how 
was that discoverable ? “ Oh very ea- 
sily, she only learns writing, arithme- 
tick, and geography; musick, and tam- 
bouring she cannot acquire” «& And 
Miss , from Carolina,” what of 
her Maria? « Ske hascompleted her 
education and is now going to Mrs. 
Rivardi, to be polished.” She finished 
the portraiture by a sketch of herself, 
declaring that she was willing to ree 
linquish parents, and home, and em- 
brace the religion with. the pleasant 
enjoyments of the institution : for it 
seems sectarian privileges had been 
considered, though natural affection 
made no part of her calculation. It 
would be very unreasonable not to be 
satisfied, when at every stage on our 
journey, civility seemed “ the order 
of the day,” but there was here a dull 


-monotony of which we quickly became 


satiated. Conversation excited very 
little interest, yet when intellectual 
pleasure languished, the eye roamed 
abroad, and many a rainbow hue, was 
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refiected on the nievital prism. On the 
morning of the 28th, it was gloomy 
and wet, the rain was an additional 
motive toleave Bethlehem, we parted 
from Father Thomas, gay and good 
humoured as when we first met him. 
36. miles riding brought us to North 
Wales, just as the shutters were clos- 
ing on a dreary night, but the parlour 
scene was lightened by Friendship ; 
and hospitality offered its warmest 
welcome. Childhood’s mirthful re- 
trospect, and the pensive shadows of 
maturer life now filled up the fleeting 
hour. The next day we came to the 
turnpike, and crossed Chesnut hill; ev- 
ery spot familiar and endeared by 
absence: To Germantown we gave a 
cordial salute. We have passed ra- 
pidly over 456 miles, and enjoyed a 
pleasant day’s ride to: Philadelphia, 
wherewith renovated healthand grate- 
ful. hearts, we rejoined our friends at 
home. 
Adieu. 
~ June 29th, 1807. 
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‘The ensuing encomium on Classical Lite- 
rature, is so perfectly in unison with the ex- 
cellent essay on that subject, in the front of 
our paper ; that we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of transcribing it fiom the perspicuous 
pages of an elegant authour, who by the pu- 
rity and sweetness of his style has clearly 
shown how much he has profited by the stu- 
dy of the Ancients. 


Shakespeare’s Play of Julius Cesar, 
1s founded on Plutarch’s life of Brutus. 
The poet has adopted many of the in- 
cidents and speeches recorded by the 
historian, whom he had read in Sir 
‘Thomas North’s Tratislation. But 
great judgment appears inthe choice 
of the passages. Those events and 
sentiments that are either affecting in 
themselves, or contribute to the dis- 
play óf human characters and passions 
he has adopted : what seemed unsuit- 
able to the drama, is omittcd. By rea- 
ding Plutarch and Sophocles in the 
original, together with the poeticks of 
Aristotle and Horace’s epistle to the 
Pisos, Shakespeare might have made 
this tragedy better ; but I cannot coti- 


ceive how such a preparation, had the - 


poet been capable of it, couldhave been 
the cause of making it worse. Itis 
very probable that thé instance of 
Shakspeare may have induced some 
persons to think unfavourably of the 
influence of learning upon genius ; 


but a concluston so important should | 


never be inferred’ from oné instance, 
especially when that is allowed to be 


extraordinary and almost supernatural. . 


From the phenomena of so transcen- 
dent a genius we must not judge of 
human nature in general; no more 
than we are to take the rules of British 
agriculture from what is practised in 


‘the Summer Islands. Nor let it be ahy 
objection to the utility of Classical 


learning, that we often mect with men 
of excellent parts, whose faculties 
were never improved either by the 
doctrine or the dicipline of the schools. 
A practice which is not indispensably 
necessary, may yet be highly useful.. 
We have heard of merchants, who 


could hardly write or read, superinten- 


ding an extensive commerce, and ac- 
quiring great wealth and esteem by 


the most honourable means: yet who 


will say that writing and reading are 
not useful to the merchant! There 
have been men eminent both for ge- 
nius and for virtue, who in the begin- 
ning of life were almost totally ne- 
elected, yet who will say, that the care 
of parents and early habits of virtue 


and reflection are not of infinite im-. 


portance to the human mind ? | 

Milton was one of the most learned. 
men this nation ever produced. But. 
his great learning neither impaired his 
judgment nor checked his imagina- 


tion. A richer vein of invention, as 


well asa more correct taste appears 
in the Paradise Lost, written when he 
was near sixty years of age, than in any 
of hisearlier performances. Paradise re- 
gained and Sampson Agonistes, which 
were his last works, are not so full of 
imagery, nor admit so much fancy ag 


many of his other picces, but they dis- _ 
cover a consummate judgment ; and 
little is wanting to make each of them. 


perfect in its kind. I am not offended 


at that profusion of learning which 


+ 
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appears, here and there in Paradise 
Lost, it gives a classical air to the 
poem: it refreshes the mind with new 
ideas; and there is something in the 
very sound of the names of places and 
persons whom he celebrates that is 
-wonderfully pleasing tothe ear. Ad- 
mit all this to be no better than pedan- 
tick superfluity, yet will it follow 
that Milton’s learning did him any 
harm upon the whole, provided it ap- 
pears to have improved him in mat- 
ters of higher importance. That it 
did so is undeniable. This poet is not 
more eminent for strength and subli- 
mity of genius than for the art of his 
composition ; which he owed partly to 
a fine taste in harmony, and partly to 
hisaccurate knowledge of the ancients. 
The style of his numbers has not of- 
ten been imitated with success, It is 
not merely the want of rhyme, nor the 
diversified position of pauses, nor the 
drawing out of the sense from one line 
to another, far less is it the mixture 
of antiquated words and strange idioms 
that constitute the charm of Milton's 
versification ; though many of his im- 
itators when they copy him in these, 
or insome of these respects, think they 
have acquitted themselves very well. 
But one must study the best classick 
authours with as much critical skill as 
Milton did, before one can pretend to 
rival him in the art of harmonious 
writing. For, afterall the rules that 
can be given, there is something in 
this art which cannot be acquired but 
by.a careful study, of the ancient mas- 
ters, particularly Homer, Demosthe- 
nes, Plato, Cicero and Virgil; every 
one of whom, or, at least, the two first 
and the last it would be easy to prove 
that Milton has imitated in the con- 
struction of his numbers. In a word, 
we have good reason to conclude that 
Milton’s genius, instead of being over- 
loaded or encumbered was greatly im- 
proved, enriched and refined by his 
learning. Atleast we are sure this 
was his own opinion. Never was there 
a more indefatigable student; and 
the superabundance of classick 
@Posions to be met with in every page 
is poetry, we may guess how high- 


ring 
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ly he valued the literature of Greece 
and Rome, and how frequently he me- 
ditated upon it. 

Spenser was learned in Latin and 
Greek as well as in Italian. But either 
the fashion of the times, or some defir 
ciency in his own taste inclined him 
to prefer the modern tothe ancient 
models. His genius was comprehen- 
sive and sublime, his style copious, his 
sense of harmony delicate: and no- 
thing seems to have been wanting to 
make him a poet of the highest rank, 
but a more intimate acquaintance with 
the classick authours. We may at 
least venture to say that if he had been 
a little more conversant in these, he 
would not in his Shepherd’s Calendar 
have debased the tenderness of pasto- 
ral with the impure mixture of theo- 
logical disputation ; nor would he have 
been so intoxicated with the splendid 
faults of the Orlando Furiosoas to con- 
struct his Fairy queen on that Gothick 
model rather than according to the 
plan which Homer invented, and which 
Virgil and Tasso had so happily imi- 
tated. It is said to be on account of 
the purity of his style, and the variety 
of his invention and not for any thing 
admirable in his plan that the Italians 
in general prefer Ariosto to Tasso, and 
indeed we can hardly conceive how a 
taste so complex and so absurd, so he- 
terogeneous in its parts and so extra- 
vagant as a whole should be more es- 
teemed than a simple, probable, per- 
spicuous and interesting fable. Yet 
Spenser gave the preference to the 
former ; a fact so extraordinary, con- 
sidering his abilities in other respects, 
that we cannot account for it, without 
supposing it to have been partly the 
effect of a bias contracted by long ac- 
quaintance. Ifso, have we not rea- 
eon to think that if he had been but 
equally conversant with better pat- 
terns, his taste would have acquired a - 
different and better direction. 

Dryden’s knowledge of foreign and 
ancient languages did not prevent his 
being a perfect master of his own. Ne 
authourever had amore exquisitesense 
of the energy and beauty of English 


words ; though it cannot be denied 
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that his ‘aversion to words of foreign 
original and his desire on all occasions 
to do honour to his mother tongue be- 
trays him frequently into mean phra- 
ses and vulgar idioms. His unhappy 
circumstances, or rather perhaps the 
fashion of his age, alike unfricndly to 
good morals and good writing, did not 
permit him to avail himself of his great 
learning so much as might have been 
expected. 
has proved him guilty of many mis- 
takes in regard tothe ancient mytho- 
logy : and I believe it will be allowed, 
by all his impartial readers, that a lit- 
tle more learning, or something of a 
more classical taste would have been 
of great use to him as it was to his il- 
lustrious imitator. 

I know not whether any nation ever 
produced a more singular genius than 
Cowley, he abounds in tencer thoughts 
beautiful lines and emphatical expres- 
sions. His wit is inexhaustible and 
his learning extensive ; but his taste is 
generally barbarous, and seems to 
have been formed upon such models 
as Donne, Martial, and the worst parts 
of Ovid, nor is it possible to read his 
longer poems with pleasure, while we 
retain any relish for the simplicity of 
ancient composition. If this authour’s 
ideas had been fewer, his conceits 
would have been less frequent ; so that 
in one respect learning may be said to 
have hurt his genius. Yet it does not 
appear that his Greek and Latin did 
him any harm ; for his imitations of 
Anacreon are almost the only parts of 
him that are now remembered, or read. 
His Davideis, and his translations of 
Pindar are destitute of harmony, sim- 
plicity. and every other classical grace. 
Had his inclinations led him to a fre- 
quent perusal of the most elegant au- 
thours of antiquity, his poems would 
certainly have been the better. 

It was never said, nor thousht that 
Swift, Pope, or Addison impaired their 


The authour of Polymetis 


genius by too close an application to 


Latin and Greek. On the contrary, 
we have reason to ascribe to their 
knowledge of these tongues that clas- 
sical purity of style by which their wri- 
tings are distinguished. All our most 
eminent philosophers and divines, Ba- 


con, Newton, Cudworth, Hooker ; 


Taylor, Atterbury. Stillingfleet, were 
profoundly skilled in ancient literature 
and every rational admirer of Locke 
will acknowledge that ifhis learning 
had been equal to his good sense and 
manly spirit, his works would have 
been stil] more creditable to himself, 
and more useful to mankind. 


In writings of wit and humour, one ° 


would be apt to think that there is no 
great occasion for the knowledge of 
antiquity , it being the authour’s chief 
aim and business to accommodate 
himself to ‘he manners of the present 
time : and if study be detrimental to 
any faculty of the mind, we might 
suspect that a playful imagination, 
the parent of wit and humour, would 
be most likely tosuffer by it. Yet the 
history of our first rate geniuses in this 
way, (Shakespeare always excepted) is 
a proof of the contrary. There is 
more learning as well as more wit in 
Hudibras than in any book of the same 
size now extant. In the Tale of a Tub, 
the Tattler andthe Spectator, the Me- 
moirs of Martinus Scriblerus, and in 

many parts of Fielding, we discover at 


once a brilliant wit and a copious eru--- 


dition. 
pare 


A schoolmaster in a country villages 
who formerly acted as barber to the 
village, being in dispute with the pa- 
rish clerk, on a point of grammar, “ It 
is downright barbarism,” said the 
clerk. «“ Barbarism!” replied the pe- 
dagogue; “ Do you mean to in.ult 
me? A barber speaks as good .ng- 
lish as a parish clerk any day. 
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MISCELLANY. This elegant allusion is preserved 

f among the Persians, and with them to 

For The Port Folio. string pearls is a common expression 

_ A TREATISE to signify composing verses. The 


ON ORIENTAL POETRY. | 
(Continued from Vol. 4, p. 403.) 


_ AMONG the number of advantages, 
which the Asiatick poets possess over 
‘us, we ought to place, in the most 
considerable rank, the veneration 
the Orientals have for poetry, and the 
pleasure they take in it. By this, 
the least talent is cultivated, and those 
who possess some sparks of genius, 
far from suffering it to be extinguish- 
ed; endeavour to render themselves 
famous in an art so respected. 

‘The Arabs are such lovers of poe- 
try, and so persuaded of its power 
and effects, that they give it the name 
of Lawful Magick. The celebrated 
Abu Temam says, in one of his odes, 
“: The fine sentiments expressed in 
prose, are like pearls and precious 
stones strewéd at random, but when 
they are bound together in verse they 


become: bracelets. and ornaments for 


-the diadems of kings.” 


Turks are no less smitten with this 
divine art, as we may judge by the 
following translation of one of their 
famous poets. 


‘¢ The rocks themselves make ee by 
their tender echoes 

That they are charmed by the voice of poe- 
try; 

The tulips and roses bloom 

At the melodious song of the nightingale. 

The camels bound lightly in the plain 

At the sound ofthe tiute of their conductors : 

A man would be more inanimate than a stone 

If he were not touched with the charms of 
poetry. n 


We have alréady dewa, that the 
fecundity of the Imagination, and the 
fire of the Genius of the Oriental 
Poets, ought to be partly attributed to 
the beauty and fertility of the regions 
which they inhabit. This opinion is 
confirmed by a Grecian poet, in the 
first book of Anthology, where he says, 
the poetical faculties are refreshed 
and renovated by the Spring, as the 
verdure of the plants, the enamel of 


| the, flowers, and thé song of a 
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ingale. Milto „piwspaaking of 
self, uses this toebressibn—- 


Fallor? an et nobis redeunt in carmina vires, 
Ingeniumque mihi munere veris adest. 

We may apply to the Asiatick Na- 
tions what Waller said of the Summer 
Isles: | 
The gentle Spring, that but salutes us here, 
Inhabits there, 

year. 

Andhow should not these people, with 
the perpetual spectacle of such beau- 
tiful objects, an air always pure and 
serene, be rich in ingenious and stri- 
king inventions, ìn lively and agreea- 
ble expressions, in beautiful and plea- 
sing images, in descriptions animated 
with the most brilliant colours, how 
should they not preserve the fire of 
their genius in the same degree of fer- 
vour, andin the same splendour? - ° 

The images taken from Nature are 
one of the principal ornaments of poe- 
try: we may convince ourselves of 
this tryth.in the Sacred Books, where 
the verdure of Mount Carmel, the 
height of that of Lebanon, and the 
wines of Engaddi, and the dew of 
Hermon, furnish the most lively me- 
taphors, and the most agreeable com- 
parisons. Thus the-spices of Yemen, 
the perfumes of Khoten, embellish the 
Arabian peems, and vary their ima- 
ges. ` Besides, they have in the East a 
number of plants and animals, which 
in our climates we do not find, except 
in the gardens of the curious and in 
the royal collections: such as shrubs, 
from which distil balsam, and precious 
gums: animals from whom are obtained 
musk and civet: antelopes whose large 
and brilliant eyes enter so often into 
the allusions and comparisons of the 
Asiatick poets. It is useless to speak 
of the Palm tree, although it is, while 
in pwer, the most beautiful object 
An the, vegetable world; and of many 
other rare, gifts of Nature, which. 
haye given to Arabia the name of The 
Happy. oa, E 

If then, the observation of Hermoge- 
mes be just, when he says, that every. 
thing which. pleases . the.senses, pro- 

‘duces. the beautiful in description, we 
cannot find any where so great a pro- 
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and courts them all the 


The light 


\ 
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be foreign to the purpose to give three 


‘examples of this subject, which, at 


the same time will show the different 
shades“ of taste in the Arabian, the 
Persian, and the Turkish. 


Roudhata radhaha ennedi fegadat 
Leha min ezzohor angem zehero 
Yancher fiha eidi errabii lena 
‘ . Thouban min elwachihalaha elketero 
Caima shakka min shakaikha— 
.—Alei rebaha motaref kheddero 
Thom tabadda cainha hedekon 
Agefanla min demaiha homero. 


A garden sparkling with dew, whose flow- 
ers resemble the brilliant stars, 

Upon whieh the spring had spread a silken 
cloak bordered with shining drops of rain, 

Its hillocks were adorned. with: anemonies, 
which composed-for them.robes-of a-rich 
tissue; . i 7 ee 

The buds of these flowérs appeared liké the 

` eyes of a beautiful maiden, grown red 
by weeping. 

"The ‘last verse is undoubtedly de- 

fective, as giving a displeasing idea, 

in lieu of ah Agtedablé: image, which 

the poet ought rather to have presented. 


Gulistani tchu gulz4ri giuvani 

Guli sirabi abi zendégani, 7. 

Nuvai endelibi ashretangize 

Huyai atar bizérahetamize! °°.) °°’ 


The garden was like the bowers of youth ; 
The roses were refreshed by the waters 
of the fountain of life; CON 
The warblings'of the nightingale inspired 
pleasure; 
And the odoriferous Zephyrs spread araund 
the sweetest perfumes. ts 
Ravan hertchesme se chun abi heivan: .. - 
Cheraghi laleh hergianib foruzan 
Nezimi sobhi gul giubéne iduptchae 
Seba, nerkes guzin kilmisidi nemnáe %7. 
Agage ler rukse ghermishler sebue khize’’ 
Shokufé ostiné olmich direm rize. i 
Each fountain ‘raised its spoutings like those 
ofthe sources of ife; © a. no: k 
The brilliancy of the Fulips caused each bor- 
der ity dela ie CaS E oe 
reezes of the moming discovered 
` the forehead ‘of the roses; 
The breatli of the Zephyrs sucked the dew- 
drops upon the’ eyes:ofthe Narcissus, 


teal 


|: The agitated Shrubs formed a tight and live- 


ly dance, | 


go ; strewed the. eajth with, theip. gilded 
See ee 


Ee eee eas PP 


We easily see that chose beauties of 


expression ard naturally allied to those 
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of the objects which they describe, 
and that it would not be easy for a poet 
to treat a subject formed to please, in 
a displeasing style: that. he has only, 
to depict- what is agreeable, and the 
agreeable words will place themselyes 
under'ispen. °? = ° a: 
Démetrius Phalcrius, in his elégant 
treatise. upon Style says, that what 
renders the verse pf Sappho so full of 


sweetness and delicacy, is the choice | 
of images, which it presents, that all | 


the most lovely things in Nature ‘are 


embraced init. ‘Indeed, we find. no- 


thing in these poems but descriptions 
of gardens, banquets, loves. and gra- 


ces, ‘nightingales: and: doves, nfeun-— 


tains and meddows, flowers: | and 
fruits. Her’ language then takes tHe 
charms of the objects of which she 
speaks: it even foljows the. moye- 
ments of it: thus, when. she: repre- 
sents gn undisturbed Spring, murmu- 


ring among the branches of the trees,. 


of which the zephyrs agitate the leaves, 
and invite to the charms of a gwget 
slumber, her verses glide slower than 
the stream which she describes. 
Those who agree to the justness of 
this’remark ‘will not be astonished, 
that the Oriental Poets ‘surpass, in 
beauty of diction, and in strength. of 
images, alè the authours. of Europe; 
except the -Lyricab Poets’ among thé 
Greeks, Horacé” among the Latins, 
and Matitio among. the Italians. 
With ‘Tegard to,the images of Hopr- 
rour, -as well.as,every other object 
which produces the. sublime, we canh- 
not find any more striking than those 
of the poets who inhabit the Deserts 
and Mountains of Arabia, because they 
are constantly surrounded by black fo- 
rests and horrible precipices, steep 
rocks, and frightful solitudes. Thisas- 
seition will be sufficiently proved by 
the following versés of Omaia, the son 
of Abou Agez, in which the poet has 
assembled all that is most terrible and 
frightful in nature. : ' 
I pass upon the: summit of steep rocks, 
where the ostriches ert, and the Genii in 
concert with the Spirits of the mountains, 
make their piercing cries to be heard; ` 
And when the hideous night covers the de- 
sert with an obscurity like that of the 
clouds of Sigean: 


E continué my coitrse, while my companibns 
sleep, with their bodsés bent; like vhe 

» plant khirah. © fi le 4 DN 
I advance, aithoagh the darkness be like.» 
_. vast ocean; I traverse a barren-dcbert, the 
abode alonc of howling beasts of prey; - '* 
in whichthe guide loses his path-way, the 
. hoarse owl: makes her sorrowful cry te 
be heard; a ITE pA 
And the traveller, whom the night surpri- 
 $@$, is seized with fear. pS eae hae 
I mount a camel, which resembles “« 
young ostrich fiying toward the humid 

. plain; ~ i oe 2% a age 7 _ 
I hasten him foéward, and be throws ‘him: 
self aside, like. the bird Kathaj “and ‘hfe 

+ last steps surpass lis first course in rapidi: 


ty; ; a eee 
-He darts himself upon the pointed rocks, 

whose crags appear fike as many sharp jar 
-` velins fixed in a hard and barren mountain. 

(To be contimied.) > ° 
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r. ( Continued. from fage 5.) -o> 

The improvement "of the power of ima- 
gination is not among the feast advantages 
that may be derived from a careful perusal 
of the classick authoars. ‘The talent of de- 
scription possessed by their poets, and thé 
accuracy with which they describe the ob- 
jects of sense, ‘are great helps, to’the youth- 
fu} mind in this respect. - The boldness’ of 
their thoughts in describing the- characte: 
of great men, the majesty and power of theis 
deities, their elevated notions of human na- 
ture, their conceptions of heroick virtue, anm 
contempt of Indolence and Meanness, an 
the high value whieh they’ put upon the td- 
lents and virtues of tHe minic, are great helps 
to dignity of sentiment!and’ elevation of 
thought, which is more important and con- 
ducive to propriety of conduct than is gene- 
tally imagined. : | 

The power of taste, and a sense of propri- 
ety in speech and action, may likewise be 
much improved by a thorough acquaintance 
with the classicks. For this most of them 
were chiefly remarkable, and their writings, 
abstracting from the nature'of’ the subject, 
have recommended themselves to succeed- 
ing ages, by their natural qualities of perspi- 


t 


E 
hj 


_ cuity, brevity, propriety and dignity, and the 


natural expression of the passions and feel- 
ings of men. oe 

As models of just composition, allowing 
for the difference of the:times wherein they 
lived, ‘the classicks will. be allowed by ail 
that know them, to posséss a high degree of 
merit. Having had the’ advantage ‘of us, of 
being first acquainted. with the objects of 
nature, they have given such descriptions of 
them in their works as succeeding ages may 
strive to imitate, but cannot hope to exceed. 
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and; whatever ‘advantages the moderns. may į 


bave gained by the later improvements. of 
science, it cannot be denied that the ancients 
have maie a better use of the opportunities 
they had than any of the.motlerns who has 
yet appeared, 2 ts 

. But as the ancients. hada great thirst aftet 
knowledge, their works will be found‘ to 
contain the elements of various Sciences, so 
far as they were.imderstood in their times. 
Some of the sanguine admirers of Virgil have 
asserted, that if-dll the’ sciences were. lost, 
they: might be found:in his works: The like 


compliment ‘has been paid to Homer. ‘His | 


des¢ription ‘of thé cave ofthe nymphs in the 


Odyssey has: been thought tq.contain myste- : 
rica of natural knowledge, and has been ho- 
noured by Porphyry with a learned disserta- : 


tion, and the knowjedge of human nature dis- 


_ played in beth his celebrated poems, entitles ; 


him to the appellation of the. first of Philoso- 
phers, as well as the firstof Poets. Virgilinthe 
song of Silenus, has-delivered the principles 
of the Epicurean Philosophy, and in his sixth 
Aneid;tHosd of the Platon, and the Sang of 
Jopas, shows -that he, was acquainted with 
the principlés of Ancient Astronomy. Themo- 
ral sentences’ with which ‘all the works of 
the Classick Poets abound, make them just- 
ly valuable to all the friends of Virtue and 
ankind,, ©). : 
_, Upon the. whale, if a.classical education is 
pot equally profitable to ‘all that receive it, the 
fault must be in themselves, or in those who 
have the care of conducting their studies. 
‘There are some; who from natural incapaci- 
ty, incurable negligence and want of ambi- 
fion, spend their youthful years without pro- 
fit, but every student of tolerable capacity, and 
due application will derive the same profit 
from them that is expected from polite and 
intelligent, company,,pr the conversation of 
our superiours. Hig knowledge will be in- 
larged, his taste, judgment, and knowledge of 
men and things improved, he will be enrich- 
ed with excellent maxims of morals, and his 
‚mind will be elevated by the converse and 
example of tle most dignified of the human 
species,.and whether he is to pass his life in 
abstract studies, or the ordinary arts of life, 
he will have a source.of pleasure unknown to 
others, and by the studies of his youth, he 
will be enabled to adorn any station of life 
in which he may be placed. 


On the Usefulness of a Classical Education, as 

a preparation, to the. study of Philosophy. 

It is common with those who undervalue 
the study of the Classicks, to represent the 
time that is spent, on them as entirely lost, 
and bestowed. on the. study of mere words ; 
and with regard te these who study them sit- 
perticially, this objection js well founded, but 
as it. is unfair to reason from the abuse of 
any thing, against the use of it, this objection 


will be found to have no real weight. If 


the writisigs of the ancients were all mere 
trifles, men would haye: some. pretence to 
talk at this rate, but when we consider that 
they contain the maxims of ancient wisdom, 
and the most useful lessons fer common life, 
ás well as the best models. of ‘regular: and 
elegant comiposition, fit fyr’ forming: the taste 
of youth, we ought not to reckon the time 


lost that is employed, in studying them. Be- . 


sides, the Philosophy of Language, the rules 
of just Criticism, the figures of speech, and 
the difference of style employed by different 
suthours, cannot be more successfully learn- 
ed than by the perusal of ancient. au- 
theurs. Nor are the faculties of the mind. 
which are employed in-abstract studies, un- 
employed in the study of Grammat and Cri- 
ticism:; a correct taste and an acute judg- 
ment ‘are-absolutely necessary to elucidate 
the sènse of an authour, especially in a fe- 
reign laagyege. Memory serves only tore- 

jn’ what we have learned hy attentive ob- 
sepvation, as taste and judgment for discern- 
ing what is great, beautiful, and excellent. ` 
- Thé'history and manners of those coun- 
tries where: Philosophy chiefly flourished, 
are eertainly: not to be neglected by those 
who wish to be acquainted with ph hy: 
and one must have studied the ancients to 


Los peli indeed, who is una¢quainted | 


withthe manners and history of the Greeks 
and Romans. To hear them utter their na- 
tive sentiments in their own language, to at- 
tend them in their solemn publiek delibera- 
tions, to behold: them in the field, to trape 
them in the arts of peace, and follow them 
totheir private retirements, transports ub, $ 
to speak, into antiquity, and gives ‘ast sarap 
portunity of imbibing the spirit efthose great 
m¢n-with whom we conversé, and the most 
distinguished of these, were admirers of phiy 
losophy, and studied it as far as.their cir- 
cumstarices permitted. The’ greatest men 
were’ always lovers of knowlédge, fan éven 
those who had not been taught Fetters themit 
selves, had learned meu about them, - from 
whose conversation they hoped, to retrieve in 
some measure, whatfthey had lost by the ne, 
gligence of their youthful years. —— -; , 
Nor is the study of the Clashicks drily tise? 
ful for understanding the history ‘afd ‘condi 


tion of past times, as without it éven thé 


works of modern Literature would, be al» 
most unintelligible. . These are, full of ally- 


| sionstothe Classicks or quotatior from them 
| and the unlettered reader. must Jose much, F 
_ the pleasure, 'and' no little ofthe | fii thath 


is 
to be found in modern aathouts, by! being ink 
capable of considering the thoughts: of his 
authour, in that connexion with the dictates 
of ancient wisdom in which the authour him- 
self conceived them.  '’ Eo 
_ Moreover, as Philosophy is nothing else but 
the use of human reason, applied to the study 
of nature and life, most of the ancient authours 
may be considered as Philosophers in their 
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kind. Even the poets, beside the display of 
genius, and fancy which their works exhibit, 
may be considered as faithful describers and 
exact painters of human nature. So far only 
arè they deserving of praise as they paint na- 
ture faithfully, and they exhibit, in lively ac- 
tion, all those operations of the human mind, 
which the Philosopher traces more coldly, 
without elevating the imagination, or inter- 
esting the passions, as the poets endeayour 
to do. And it 1s on this account that Horace 
affirms, that Homer taught the principles of 
morals in á more perfect and satisfying man- 
ner than Chrysippus or Crantor. 

As ali the parts of nature are indifferently 
the objects of Philosophy in general, and 
moral Science in particular is conversant with 
human nature, its powers and operations, 
every exertion of the human mind, on what- 
ever subject, is pregnant with instruction to 
the attentive and, philosophick reader, and 
every exertion of his faculties which he is 
led to make in contemplating the structure of 
language, elucidating the sense of authours, 
or investigating the canon of Criticism, 
serves as & prelude or preparation for more 
abstract. studies, Those minds which have 

not been preyiously exercised, are unfit for 
the study of Philosophy, and incapable of 
comprehending its utility and importance, as 
wellas of entering into those abstract spe- 
culations with which it presents'us. Plato 
admitted none to study under him who were 
not'versant in Geometry. And certainly those 
exercises and that attention of mind which 
mathematical studies require, contribute 
much to exact observation, accurate concep- 
tion, and just reasoning, which are all so ne- 
cessary in the study of Philosophy. ‘To dis- 
tinguish the dictates of nature from vulgar 
prejudices, to consider exactly the agree- 
ment and disagreement of our ideas, and to 
accustom ourselves tojust and legitimate rea- 
soning; ‘are excellent preparations for the stu- 
dy of human nature. But as in mathema- 
ticks, so in Plilosophv, some principles must 


be assumed without demonstration, to ena- 


ble us’ to demonstrate others from them, a 
good taste and sound judgment are necessa- 
ry to discover and distinguish those radical 
principles and maxims which need no de- 
monstration, from’ those which need to be 
demonstrated, bytheirconnexion withthese. 
i Some have even been spoiled by reasoning, 
i and have impertinently called for demonstra- 
tion of principles to which it did not apply, 
| and which ‘no demonstration could render 
` more evident or'certain than they are alrea- 


dy. ‘This errour, though arising from a de- 
fect of. common sense and discernment is 
justly chargeable on many modern Phiioso- 
i phers, who not knowing where to stop, have 


foolishly imagined, that we are obliged to 
render a reason for our natural perceptions 
of those original truths which nature has 
made us capable discerning intuitively, that 


_tion the fundamental principles of all 
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| by their means we might be led to the know- 
ledge of others. But surely nothing,can be 


more unphilosophick, than to call in ques- 
ilo- 
sophy, and to appear ignorant that the: oper- 
ation. of reasoning no less requires certain 
axioms or fixed points on which we may rest 


than legal and just inference for deducing 


secondary truths from these principles. What. 


: would these Philosophers have to reply, if 


they were required to give areason why 
they assented to just and regular demonstra- 


zion ? 
(To be continued.) 
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LITERARY (NTFE).LIGENCE. 
‘ : For The Port Folio. 


` Messrs. Wright, Goodenow, and. 
Stockwell, a very respectable society 


of booksellers in the flourishing village - 


of Trov, in the northern division ofthe - 
‘state of New-York, have lately pub- 


lished the elegant epistles of the late 
Lord LyrrLeton the younger, only 
son of the venerable George Lord 
Lyttleton, and Chief Justice in Eyre, 
&c. This is the first American edi- 
tim, and the Editors, with great pro- 
priety, have prefixed a brief biagra- 
phy of the authour, including an ac- 
count of some extraordinary cireum- 


; stances attending his death. As this 
‘little volume, the execution of which 
‘is highly creditable to the proprietors, 


is or oughtto be, in the hands of every 
, admirer of genius and eloquence, and, 
as from the strong passions, admirable 
‘talents, and eccentrick humour of their 
authour, he has always excited an un- 
‘common share of attention, every anec- 
‘dote respecting him is caught up with 
avidity. It must be confessed, that the 
materials of his Biography are mea- 
gre. But our friend, the American 
editor, has arranged them to adyan-. 
‘tage, and perhaps it would be difficult, 
on either side the Atlantick, to exhi- 
bit a full length portrait of this match- 
less nobleman. A few traits, not very 
elaborately drawn, we have lately seen 
in a virtuoso collection, and here they 
are preserved. 
The name of this personage is sel- 
dom mentioned but with pity, or con- 
‘tempt; yet there seems to prevail on- 
‘ly a confused or indistinct idea, either 
of his qualifications, or failings. The 
‘only son of an amiable and beloved 


- 
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woman, whose early death most ten- 
derly endeared every relick she be- 
queathed. Lord Lyttleton’ was, ex- 
posed, in childhood, to all the dangers. 
that indulgence and adulation can pre+ | 
sent. While the father wept over 
his child, as the image of his lost wife,’ 
the little world of relations and “dé-, 


rnesticks strove to bestow, on every, i 


budding vice the semblance of a vir=; 
tue. Dandied thus into audacity and 
conceit, can we wonder that the first 
actions of his life were bold and licen- 
tious? o 
Joined to an ardency of temper, ] he 
possessed the warm feelings of inhe- 
rent genius. On teafling. Milton, 
when quite a boy, iti is’ wel’ ‘known, 
that a ‘passage so forcibly struck the’ 
fancy of | young. Lyttleton, that he |: 
threw down the book, and paced the 
room with tremulous eagerness, On 
Jear ning: the cause of this emotion, his 
delighted father clasped him in ‘his 
arms, and almost smothered him with 
caresses. The passage was `, 


He spike; and to confirin his: words, 
-; , outflew 


Millions of flaming swords, drawn fom the: f 


thighs 
Of mighty cherubim: the SUDDEN BLAZE 
FAR ROUND ILLUMINED HELL, 


A mind so tenacious of rapturous 
sentiment, was, perhaps, the worst 
soil on which Flattery and Indulgence 
could sow their destructive seeds. The 
sensibility of genius betrayed him ‘into'| 
a thousand errours, from which Stu- 
pidity would have been a preserva- 
tive. That his youth was stained 
by no common vices, is but too 
wellknown. The old harper. who at- 
tended on his Axford orgies, has told 
strange tales of his frantick mirth in 
those midnight scenes. His mind was 
habitually cloudy and cheerless; wine 
presented a shortlived flow of fancy, : 
and Ebriety is seldom a solitary devia- 
tion. ‘those who best knew him, at- 

tributed a portion of his misconduct 
to the effects of a marriage, accelera- 
ted by the fond hopes of his father: they 
likewise saw great reason to believe, 
that the personal responsibility annex- 
ed to the peerage to which he suc- 
cecded, and the ardour, with which 
he entered into publick business, 


would effectually ` wean him: Joe ie 

sitits, equall unworthy of “his under 
' standing, an dhis rank. Ani immature 
| death, - however, blighted this, expec- 


tation; and it remains only, tö:hold for- 


, wardhis name, as a sad instance Of the 


page of talents, without discré- 


tion, 

` parliamentary., Wee be though. 
chon was honourable.. Elowever-ete, 
roneoys: might be some “of: his early 
‘political sentiments, he never failed to 


preserve ah “inde} endeúġé. jot chardc-_ 


ter. ‘Firm: to the opinions -he adppt-. 
‘ed, his eloquence was persuasive; and: 


energetick. : -On the subject: of the- 


Americawcotitest, he- ‘thas-delivered | 
ideas, which a'short experience’ on 
have enabled him to corfect, ., $ w For: 
“my own part, I have. not that “high 
gpinion of. their Roman spirit, as to. 
suppose that it will influence them, 
_contentedly to: submit to all the “hor- 
routs of war, to resign: every’ comfort, 
in which they have been bred, to re- 
linquish every hope; with which they 
' haye. been flattered, dnd retire to the 
howling wilderness for an habitation ; 
and él for a dream of liberty; which, 
were they to ‘fiossess toinotrow, ‘would 
; not give them a privilege sisfiertour ta 
"ihik which they lately. enjoyed; .. qnd 
might, I fear, deprive them of many, 
, which they experienced beneath: the cte- 
' ment legislation of the British Govern-_ 
ment” A 
‘His judgment is extremely, congpi-. 
-cyous inhis admirable characters: of 
the Earls of. Mansfield and Chatham: 
“The mind, accustomed to ‘spécula- 
tions on the probabilities of’ chance, 


will rarely avoid the painful weakness | 


of superstition, Where the test of 
experience affords little or no direc- 
tion, preternatural signifieations ate 
fearfully resorted to; every whisper of 
the wind is an omen that triumphs 
over the strongest. suggestions of rea- 
son, and involves the happiness of the. 
anxious enthusiast. ‘Thus Lord: Lyt- 
-tleton, who indulged, without restraint 
that propensity to gaming, which eve- 
ry man fond either of money, or piea- 
sure, possesses, was the abject slave of 
every trivial occurrence that interfered 
with the accomplishment of his pur- 
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pose. A gloominess of temper, join- 
ed with an aspiring imaginatio, 
strengthened to a sad importance, this 
enervating delusion. ‘Lhe sight ofa 
rustick funeral at Hagley, in any fan- 
cifully inauspicious hour, would pro- 


duce a fit of the deepest terrour and | 
He visited the castle of a no- 


alarm. 
bleman in the north. The house and 
its furniture wore a face of venerable 
grandeur. Some tragick scenes had 
been performed in the mansion, and 
the apartments were shown, precisely 
nthe same state, as when they were 


the silent witnesses of blood and con- | 


tention. Lyttleton’s active fancy over- 
powered his. natutal fortitude; he for- 
bore to retire,till good breeding forced 
him, to his chamber. He had not long 
been there, before he returned, with a 
pale and wild countenance, and con- 
fessed, he could not venture to sleep 
in the room assigned him. k 
His religious sentiments were gloo- 
my. and indeterminate. He has been 
supposed ‘a’ sceptick, but the eélastick 
visions of his fancy tempted him, ra- 
thet, to’ -credulity, than scepticism. 
The mysterious and the awful captiva- 
ted his imagination ; and, in the midst 
ot his: vices, -when he thought of reli- 
gion,‘it was not without symptoms of 
bigotry. . Such an irrational species of 
faith, as may be supposed, added to the 
horrours of hisserious moments. Will 
you believe me,” says he,“ when J tell 
you, that in a morning’s ride, which 
conducted ine by some of the tremen-' 
dous Ares employed in the manufacto- 
nes in my neighbourhood, I shudder- 
edat the sight of their angry flames, 
and expressed my sensations to she 
young lady Í accompanied, in such a 
Manner, as to make her cheek pale 
as my own. 


For those dialogues, of which he is 
known to be the autbour; the first, be- 
tween our Saviour and Socrates, and! 
the second between King David and| 
Cæsar Borgia, no excuse can be offer- 
ed. The infidel might plead the le- 
‘ty of his opinions; but he who,‘ be- 

eves and trembles” yet throws a 
string of jests inthe face of the Be- 
mg, ön whom he rests his hopes, is 
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faulty beyond conception. They were 
never directly published, it is true, hut 
a sufficient number of copies was cir- 
culated, to render their purport pret- 
ty generally known. ‘he only sem- 
blance of an apology is, the early youth 
of the authour. 

May not the same plea be advanced 
in allevialion of his other errours? 
Surely, too severe a sentence should 
not be hastily passed on the man, who 
has no opportunity of correcting the 
first mistakes of his hfe. Not to ask 
so trite a question, as, What would 
the world have thought of Henry V, 
had he died before he gained the crown? 
Suffer meto observe, that Lord George 
Lyttleton himself, eminently amiable 
and useful, as he proved, would have 
had the character of 4 mere noisy de- 
claimer, and unblushing sceptick, had 
he died at the same age of his son, 
though he lived to show every requi- 
site talent of the statesman, and to 
write, from a sincere conviction, ‚a 
pious defence of the Christian Faith. - 

In his person, Lord Lyttleton bere 
considerable resemblance to his fa- 
ther. He was tall and slender, with 
a pale, and comparatively diminutive 
face. He was master of a most 
insinuating address, and too well 
skilled in all those winning arts which 
ensnare the inexperienced and unsus- 
pecting. mo 
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MEMOIRS OF ANACREON. - 

_ CHAP. VIL 

(Continued from page 11.) ` 
Such were the thoughts that agi- 
tated my bosom,, on a. sultry after- 
noon, when [| retired to a favourite 


-bowet, near the altar of the Muses, 
‘where Codrus had devoted himself 


to death, for the preservation of his 


country against the invasion of the 


Peloponnesian.{ ‘This spot wds en- 


tat. 


aD ‘ 1 MH GIN - hag 
+ During the reign of Codrus, the sopef 


Melanthus, wlia had saved his:country, by 
the prowess, which he displayed. in aisingle, 
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deared to me by the circumstance 
of its having been the scene of 


our first meeting. On the table, ; 


where her arm had frequently rest- 
‘ed, I carved these words: 


When my love here her form reclines, 
May Zephyr waft his genial winds: 


And ye, rough boughs more closely grow, | 


To shield her from the solar glow. 

. Thou too, sweet stream, more gently play, 
When by thy side’she loves to stray; — ~ 
And as thou rollst thy calmest tide, 

Oh! wish that thus her life may glide. 
Thus shall all Nature’s charms combine, 
To worship her, who doth entwine 

Our willing souls by beauty’s guile, 

The roseate blush and dimpled smile. 


Then I strung the instrument, which 
was now the constant companion of 
my meditations, and endeavoured to 
beguile my sorrows, by an 


ADDRESS TO MY LYRE. 


Awake, awake, my dulcet Lyre! 

Let love your tuneful strings inspire, 
And whisper in Myrilla’s ear, 
The anxious hope, the timid fear, 
‘That now disturbs thy master’s breast, 
‘Who is, by love, deprived of rest— 
Oh!. sing the joys on love that wait, 
And sing the pangs that follow hate: 
Oh! kindle quick the genial flame, 

I feel! but ah I dare not name. | 
And shall no pulse with rapture beat, 
Shallno cheek feel the blushing heat: 
No chaste desires tumultuous rise? 
No passions beam from her bright eyes ? 


Alas ! alas! ’tis but a cheat, 
And I but chase a dear deceit ! 
*Tis the lover’s pleasant dream, . 
That flies the morning’s orient beam; 
*Tis like the wave by breezes tost, 
That in another wave is lost; 
’Tis the wind that round me plays, 
But never for an instant stays! 


- 


combat with the Bootian Monarch, the 
city of Athens was threatened with to- 
tal subversion by the Peloponnesians. But 
while the armies were preparing for battle, 
‘intelligence arrived, that the Delphian ora- 
cle had déclared, that the invaders would be 
suécessful, provided they did not kill the 
Athenian King. Upon hearing this response, 
Codrus resolved to sacrifice his life on 
the shrine of patriotism. "Under cover of 
the night, and disguised in mean attire, he 
penetrated the camp ofthe enemy. Having 
provoked a controversy with one of the sol- 
diets, he struck him with hib’ hook; and his 
own death was the immediate consequence 
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Yet sing of love, my trembling lyre, . 
Awake, wake, thy ent Ad 7 
Haply, the god, to whom belongs, ` 
All the Muses’ mournful songs, . 

May teach thee some persuas ve art, . 
To win the loved Myrilla’s heatt. 


| And with bliss shall soonreward 
The fears that now distract the bard, 
Then best of lyrists I shall reign, 


Happiest lover on the plain. ——"___ 


who laughed as he ‘heard me: pro- 


nounce these flattering forebodings 
of hope. He took the lyre from 
my hand, and, with a sarcastick 
- e 7} i i ony om 
air, sang these words: | 

_ ‘TO CRITIAS. ` 
We read the flying courser’s.name_ 
Upon his side, in marks of flame; __ 
And, by their turban'd brows alone, © 


The warriours of the East are known. 
But in the lover’s glowing eyes, 


| The inlet to his bosom hes; __. 


Through them we see the small faint mark 

Where Love hasdropp’d his burning spark,” 
“ And is it true,” said he, when 

he concluded, “ that the little ur- 


chin has, at length, enlisted you in 


nn ane 
ofthe magnanimous blow.. Upon an investi- 
gation of the cause of the tumult, the body 
of Codrus was recognized, and the Chiefs, 
fearing the fulfilment ofthe prediction, has- 
tily retired into Peloponnesus. fhe spat, 
where Codrus fell, was commemorated by 
the gratitude of his country, and was shown 
to Pausanius, as he himself relates, many 
years after this event. oS oy 

The Altar of the Muses, mentioned by 
Critias, was called Hissides by the Athe- 
nians. Paus. lib. cap. 19. See also Sir 
George Whelen’s Sourney into Greece, and 


Stuart's Antiquities of Athens. 


*This ode forms a part of the preceding, 
inthe Vatican MS., but I have conformed 
$ the-editions in translating them separate- 
y. 
“ Compare with this (says Degen) the 
poem of Rambler Wahrzeichen der Leibe, 
in Lyr. Blumenlese, hb. iv. p: 313.” 


But in the lover's glowing eyes, 
The inlet to his bosom lies;| ‘* We cannot 


see into the heart,” says Madame Dacier. 
But the lover answers— car 


Il cor ne gli occhi etne la fronte ho scritto. 


; Monsjeur Ja Fosse has given the following 
lines, as enlarging on the thought of Ana- 


creon: i 
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it his train? Poetry and Love are 
so intimately united, that a fond- 
ness for the one, generally excites 
the feelings of the. other. I have 
suspected your situation, but I 
waited for an avowal of it from 
you” 7 
“ How is it possible,” I replied, 
“that you have discovered what I 
have so studiously concealed from 
every eye.” 

“ Ah Critias, the language of the 
heart cannot be suppressed. If it 
do not find utterance in open decla- 
rations, it will murmur in broken 
sighs; it will manifest itself in 


thoughtful musings, and those hap-. 


py abstractions, in which the soul 
seems to be separated from the 
body.” 

“ True it is, Anacreon, my best 
fiend, that I love, and with such 
sincerity and ardour, that no time 
am eradicate it—no change of si- 
tuation can obliterate the passion 
from my breast. Lo! here is the 
frst fruit of your instructions.” 

I then showed Anacreon the ode 
which I had composed.. He smiled. 
“ Your poetry is tolerable,” said 
he, & you are no unpromising pu- 
pl. But you are, as yet, unskill- 
ed in the arts of love. When you 
have more experience, and have 
seen as much of the capriciousness 
of the female heart as I have, you 
will learn, that your attack must 
be slow, wary, and unperceived. 


ee 


Lorsque je vois un amant, 
Neache en vain son tourment, 

A le trahir tout conspire, 

Sa langueur, son embarras, 
Tont ce qu’il peut faire ou dire, 
Meme ce qu'il ne dit pas. 


lh vain the lover tries to veil 
The flame which in his bosom lies; F 
His cheeks’ confusion tells the tale, 
We read it in his languid-eyes: 
And though his words the heart betray, 
silence speaks e’en more than they. 
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By so open an avowal as this, you 
will but create difficulties for time 
and perseverance to surmount. Be 
wise. Endeavour to conceal your 
passion, and delay any professions 
until the partiality of your mistress 
evinces, that she wishes the disco- 
very. Women are not less apt to 
love than we are; but frequent de- 
ceptions and disappointments have 
taught them more prudence than 
we possess. And it is necessary 
that they should preserve this cau- 
tious disposition. Their hearts are 
cast in a finer mould, and a woman 
sinks beneath the scorn of onc 
whom she loves, as the tenderleaves 
of the lentiscus droop at midday. 
Besides this, the continued com- 
plaisance, which we are compelled 
to observe, prevents them from ac- 


quiring so accurate a knowledge of 


human nature, as we have obtain- 
ed by an uninterrupted intercourse 
with the world, and they, therefore, 


experience great difficulty in dis- 


tinguishing between the lover, and 
the admirer. Their province is not 
so much to select as to accept. 

« Butifyour passion cannot be con- 
trolled, and you will not wait to dis- 
cover whether she even merit your 
love, send her these lines; and ina 
few days you may observe what ef- 
fect they have upon her.” 

So saying, he tore a leaf from. 
his tablets, upon which I found an 
address 


TO CUPID. 


Monarch Love! resistless boy,* 

With whom the rosy Queen of Joy, 
And nymphs that glance ethereal blue, 
Disporting fread the mountain-dew; 
Propitious, oh! receive my sighs, 
Which, burning with entreaty, rise, 
That thou wilt whisper to the breast. 
Of her I love, thy soft behest; 


And counsel her to learn from thee 


* This fragment is preserved by Dion 
Chrysostom. Orat. de Regno. See oR 
3°) M. 
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The Jesson thou hast pugn to me. '> wards a one whom-we would be 
Ah! if my heart no flattery tell, , f 
Thou It own I’ve learned that lesson well! ! ashamed to celebrate.: But Myrilla, 
believe me, I am nut one of Hei 
I adopted the advice of Ana- believe that I” i . 
creon, and sent his ode.- In a few - We were interrupted by the en- 
days, I visited Mvrilla, and artful- | trance of Anacreon, who laughed 
lv turned her attention to poetry. | very heartily upon observi ing my 
When we had conversed sometime | confusion. 
upon this subject, she showed me “ How has my frierid snienaned 
Anacreon’s ode, and asked me, if you, fair damsel,” said he, addres- 
I knew the authour. [ evaded the sing Myrilla. “If you listen to 
question, and found the address did ha. he will never stop. He has a 
not displease her. I became so | poetical mania, and all the Bards 
charmed with her manners, that I, | are his intimate friends.’ | Has he 
ut length, entirely forgot my wise | amused you with a- musty legend of 
resolutions, and actuatly presented | lore, ot has he indited ‘some tne 
my own verses. She received them | der vérses to vour bright eyes?”?.:. 


with a blush, which was increased “ He has done neither; but he: 
to a more rubied glow, as she pro- | has:attacked me in'two ways, in ei- 
ceeded in reading them.” , ther of which, women are ever. 


“A pretty little poetical fiction,” | weak.. He has attempted to flatter 
sad she, with a careless air, as she my vanity by professions of admi- 
returned the paper. - ration, and ý impose on my creduli- 

“ No, loveliest Myrilla,” I re- | ty, by the avowatof love. He pro- 
plied, “it is nofiction, itis the honest, tests that he is. in: earnest, but. I 
though imperfect, expression of a | would ‘persuade him, that he is: 
heart mostsincerely devoted to you. | under the momentary : delusion 
Accept Berne to vour'| of a day-dream, and that, in ho 
charms.” long time, he will search, in vain, 

« W ows to take all the fictions for some trace of a sort of im- 
of pocts” said Myrilla, interrupt- pression, which, he says, is. inde- 
mg me, “ as faithful: pictures of | libly enpraven:on his heart.” 
what is engraved upon their breasts, These words were accompanied 
we should very frequently be de- by a sweet smile, which played 
ceived. You meet with a face which upon her lips as she uttered them. 
pleases ‘you, and immediately en- | At the same time, a slave brought 
deavour to:convince yourself that some goblets of wine. -She gave’ 
you are in love. You mistake a |. jhe to Anacreon, and having tasted’ 
momentary emotion for a passion. of-another, presented-it tome. Af- 
Phen you fly to velvet means and | ter testifying her kindness to me, 
purling streams, you fancy the kids | in this manner, she wichdrew.t 
aid goats Symp athizing with you, We conversed sometime about 
in your sorrow, and your mistress her. Anacreon acknowledged that 
only inexorable. You warble your w a x% ely a oF aid 
distress upon the harp, until even E a S E 

he added, that he thought my suit 


Echo herself is tired of hearing 
i -ssful. 
vour tale”=—“ Cease such raillery, would not be unsuccessful. The 


crucl Myrilla. I confess that we 
do often praise with extravagant 


t In Greece, it was an evidence of some 
degree of partiality in a voung lady, to suffer 


a¢hniration, many, whom. we, per- onc, who courted her favour, to drink after 


Á 


haps, would not marry, and after- her, from the same vessel. 
' 3 0 
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hope that the predictions of my 
friend would ‘be one day verified, 
threw me into raptures. I resolved 
to apply myself, most.sedulously, to 

ose pursuits, which would place 
me in a rank, worthy of the hus- 
band of Myrilla. But when I con- 
trasted the present situation of my 
breast, agitated as it was, by alter- 
nate emotions, with my former 
careless life, I was almost in doubt, 
which to prefer. -I took the lyre 


of Anacreon,: and sang these lines 


to him :°> «=, i 


How light Ilived—how free from care, 
Before I saw the lovely fair; 

No anxious thoughts disturbed my breast, 
And all my mind reposed at rest. 


Then jocund passed my happy days, 
Atcase, I sang my sportive lays: 
For Love had never fired my brain, 
And ł had never tasted pain. 


But Fate had doomed a sudden change, 
And stopped my gay excursive range. - 
No more to riot in wild Fancy’s beams, 
She mixed my sleep with Cupid’s dreams. 


` Myrilla danced before my sight, 
Myrilla, care of many a sprite, 
Myrilla, pride of Grecian maids, 
Whose praises fill the Grecian glades 


Now all the night, and aff the day, 

"lis she inspires my mournful lay, 

While Grace and ‘Truth to men are’ dear, 
And loveliness lias nought to. fear, | 

Her charms shall prompt the plausive 


. strain, : 
Oh! may I, Nymph, not sing ih vain, 
(To be continued.) ' ` 7 
a 


For The Port Folio. : 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


On that night could not the 


e commanded to bring the book of Records 
ofthe Chronicles ; and they were read before 


the King. 
_ Of the smaller sections of the Jew- 
ish Classicks few are more beauti ful,in- 
teresting, and instructive than the book 
of Esther. Ichas been frequently the, 
Subject of my contemplation, and the 
. Maracter of a Jewish nobleman, the 
Manly and independent Mordecai, and. 
ta capricious tyrant, the discontentdd 


King sleep, and _ 


BT 


Haman, I have formerly sketched with 
the humble materials of a village pain- 
ter. But this curioustract of Ancient 
History, its brevity considercd, is re- 
markable forthe grandeur, variety,and 
copiousness of its incidents, which, if 
assisted by Jeisure and opportunity, I 
may hereafter review. At present, I 
will attempt so to describe a solitary 
occurrence in this story of a Jewish 
Princess, that my readers and myself 
may, perhaps, derive some bencfhit from 
the moral. 

On this fine piece of ancient canvas, 
which exhibits so much historical 
truth, and so much pictorial beauty, one 
of the front figures is Ahasuerus, a 
Prince of Persia. He was, probably, 
the . Artaxerxes Longimanus of the 
Classick Historians, a monarch of cx- 
tensive renown and splendid dignity. 
This is fortified very strongly by the 


exordium of Esther itself, which com- 


mences ina manner singularly magni- 
ficent. Now it came to pass, in the 
days of Ahasuerus (this is Ahasuerus 
which reigned from India even unto 
Ethiopia over a hundred and seven 


_ and twenty provinces :) that in those 


days, when the King Ahasucrus sat on 


the throne of his kingdom, which was 
in Shushan the palace, he made a feast 
unto all his princes and servants; the 
power of Persia and Media, the nobles 
and princes of the provinces, being be- 
fore him: when he showed the riches 
of his.glorious kingdom, and the ho- 
nour of his excellent majesty, many 
days, cven a hundred and fourscore 
days. And when these days were ex- 
pired, the King made a fedst unto all 
the people, that were present in Shu- 
shan, the Palace, both unto great and 
small, seven days, in the court of the 


garden of the King’s palace ; where 


were white, green, and blue hangings, 
fastened with cords of fine linen and 
purple to silver rings and pillars of 
marble: the beds were of gold and 
silver, upon a pavement of red, and 
blue, and white, and black marble. And 
they gave them drink, in vessels of gold, 


and royal wine in abundance, accord- 


ing to the state of the King. And the 
drinking was according to the law, none 


did compel: ‘for šo the King‘ had ap- 
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pointed to all the officers of his house, 
that they should do according to every 
man’s pleasure. l 
Genius has often been very success- 
fully employed, in the description of 
scenes of mirth, munificence and gay- 
cty. Butit would be difficult to find, 
jn any page, however brilliant, a more 
gorgeous display of a regal banquet 
than this Persian festival afforded. The 
historian seems to task all his powers 
in painting this glowing picture of ori- 
ental luxury. A mighty monarch, 
whose dominions extended from the 
Ganges to the Niger, whose extensive 
sway is not bounded by the narrow ho- 
yizon of apetty principality, but whose 
absolute power commands, with all the 
emphasis of the text, a hundred and 
seven and twenty provinces, 3s repre- 
‘sented as feasting, with the utmost ex- 
cess of liberality, a nation of nobles and 
‘a people of princes. Nor is this hos- 
pitality stinted by the ordinary period 
of a vulgar calendar. This gay and 
protracted carousal, that every taste 
mizht be ratified, every fancy de- 
lighted, and every wish satisfied, con- 
tinues for three months. The genero- 
sity of Ahasucrus extends even beyond 
one of the four seasons. After thus 
lavishing his bounty upon the rich and 
the noble, the splendid and mighty, 
he condescends to think of the mean, 
and the poor. He feasts the whole 
multitude, that were in his palace. A 
whole week is devoted to their mirth 
and merriment, and it is a memorable 
circumstance, that they were enter- 
tained in the court of the garden, 
where nothing of pageantry, nothing 
ef beauty, nothing of magnificence 
seems to have been omitted, which 
could, in any degree, minister to their 
delight. Variegatedtapestry, suspend- 
ed by cords of the purest white, and 
the richest purple, from silvery rings, 
and alabaster columns ; beds of silver 
and gold on mosaick pavements; and 


festal cups of the most precious metals | 


attract every where the giddy and de- 
lighted eye. Nor is this organ the on- 
ly sense which is gratified. The rich- 
est grape of Persia is crushed into 
every cup. The liquid ruby of royal 
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bounty flows in profusion, and, to give 
new zest te the wine, the measure of 
drinking is the measure. of each man’s 
taste, and every individual, in confor- . 
mity to the law of genuine hospitality,’ 

is permitted to quaff, or to sip, at his 
pleasure. ae! | 


While the mind dwells, with a sort 
of rapture, upon this extraordinary 
entertainment, itis necessary, by the 
light of the context, to survey some of 
the surrounding circumstances. 

After the lapse of a week, thus de- 
voted to joy, the King commanded his 
officers to summon the Queen to 
appear before his presence. He 
was solicitous, from a motive of vani- 
ty, to exhibit to his subjects, so much 
beauty, heightened by all the, orna- 
ments, which the gems of Golconda 
could bestow. From some whimsy of 
caprice, which would puzzle even a 
Jewish Philosopher to ‘explain, the 
Queen Vashti refused to come at the 
King’s commandment. The conse- 
quence was extremely natural... The 
mortified Monarch was very wroth, and 
his anger burned within. him. During 
this paroxysm, he consults his privy 
counsellers. ‘hese sages, of course, 
advised her immediate repudiation.— 
For the example of all other disobedi- 
ent and obstinate wives, sheis banished 
from the precincts of the Palace, and 
her Royal estate is given to another, 
who is better than she. 

After this medley of mirth and mor- 
tification, when the anger of Ahasue- 
rus was appeased, new scenes, calcu- 
lated to excite different passions, ap- 
pear. Heis captivated with the charms 
of Esther, an elegant woman, whom he 
crowns, and in honour ‘of whom he 
makes another feast, and bestows am- 
ple largesses among the people. Dur- 
ing the festivity of his nuptials, a con- 
spiracy is formed against his life, the 
rivalship between Mordecai and Ha- 
man commences, ond a sanguinary de- 
cree against the Jewish nation is pro- 
mulgated. The consternation of the 
city, the grief of Esther, the importu- 
nity of that Princess and the desperate 
ambition and peevish discontent of Ha- 
man ensue. These sihister circum- 


A 
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stances cloud the: court of Persia — 
What is the consequence ? an inevi- 
table one. Corrosive Care usurps the 
place of Mirth and Revelry Though 
the King and Haman sat downto drink, 
the Prince was toe much perturbated 
to enjoy the pleasure. Torn with con- 
flicting emotions, he probably abridged 
the entertainment and hastened home 
to the inner pavilionof his palace. Un- 
happy Monarch! Repose, it seems, 
does not await thy return. For, as we 
read in the text,on that night could 
not the King sleep, or asit is more 
forcibly and figuratively expressed in 
the original, the Sleep of the monarch 
fied away. 


Swift on his downy pinions, flew from wo, 
Tolight on lids, unsullied by a tear. 


This is one of the most remarkable 
proofs of the despotism of Care and 
Anxiety, that can be adduced from the 
annals of mankind. A potentate of 
Persia, tħe absolute Lord over a hun- 
dred and seven and twenty provinces, 
in whose extensive. dominions might 
be found all that Power, and Wealth, 
and Beauty might bestow; whose ser- 
vants are princes, and whose compa- 
nions, are Sages; whose ear is 
charmed by all the nightingales of the 
garden, and whose heart is warmed 
with ‘all the wines of Shiraz, is still 
wretched and restless, like the inmate 
of Poverty’s hovel. Careless of the 
colours of his Palace curtains, waving 
in many a gay festoon ; blind to all the 
radiance of his vessels of silver and 
gold, and deaf to all the musick. even 
of the lutanist of Persia, the agitated 
Ahasuerus, drinking, carolling, revel- 
ling, or triumphing as he may, disco- 
vers, in the languid hour, that he must 
still watch, and be sober. I see him 
on his eastern couch, nor am I insen- 

. sible of all the syren powers, that, at 
the midnight hour, are invoked to lull 
him to repose.: But the daggers of 
Assassination ‘glimmer through the 
darknéss: all'the forms of Perturbation 
and Anxiety hover around; he hears 
the yoice of an expostulating minister, 
and the screams of wounded Jews ; 
andakhongh Haman and he may have 


Of his departed joys, a numero 
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sat down to drink, the cup brings no 
oblivion. 

In a night, so involved with gloom, 
not even a King could sleep. He did 
not even slumber. He was broadly 
awake. But his exhausted body did 
not impede the progress of the im- 
mortal mind. He is rouzed, from 
tumbling, and tossing on the couch of 
Care, and perhaps exclaimed, like 
another prince, in similar perplexity, 


Sleep, gentle Sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thouno more wilt weigh my eyelids 
down, 


And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
- Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 


Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy 
slumber, 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state, | 

And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody. 


Though this mighty ‘monarch had 


- devoted one hundred and eighty seven 


days to voluptuousness ; though every 
room in his palace had blazed with 
lights, and brayed with minstrelsy, 
though he had regaled his senses with 
the odour of the rose, the notes of the 
nightingale, the sweetness of the po- 


| megranate, the survey of Splendour 


and the charms of Beauty, still he is 
restless, irritable, and vigilant. — 


Uneasy lies that head, that wore a'crown. 


The “ dull god” which visits * the 
vile in loathsome beds,” left Às the 
kingly couch, a watch case, or a com- 
mon larum bell.” Tired Nature’s sweet 


‘restorer had gone to bless the cottages 


of Persia, and left the monarch a 
prey to mournful musing. : 


Thought busy Thought, toopbusy for his peace, 

Through the dark postern of time long 
elaps’d. 

Led softly, by the Stillness of the night, 


Stray’d, wretched rover, o’er the pleasing 


past, } 
In quest of wretchedness perversely stray’d, 
And finds all desert now ; and met the 
ghosts, re 
us train. — 
In this sable hour of Spleen and 
Care, Ahasuerus provided, with a phi- 


- 
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AND CONTEMPLATIVE. Let him not 
linger a moment onthe uneasy pallet 
of Care, but relume tlre brightest of his 
lamps, and read the- most ‘perfect of 
writers. 


losopher’s wisdom, a most effectual 
remedy for morbid restlessness. He- 
commanded to bring the 400k of the 
Records of the Chronicles and they 
were read before the King. That sléep- 
less moments might not glide in idle 
reverie away, his attendants were or- 
dered to make vocal the Historian’s 
page, and recall to remembrance the 
annals of the kingdom. 

It is worthy of observation, and it is 
acircumstance finely corroborating the 
veracity ofour text, that throughout 
Asia, to this day, it is the habit of men 
of rank and fortune, to deceive the 
burden of life, and beguile the languor 
of evening, by listening to some mu- 
sician, narrator, or reader. In Persia, 
interesting stories and amusing api- 
logues are repeated, and odes, gay or 
voluptuous are sung. Poets rehearse 
their. works, and Fabulists task their 
invention. Arabia abounds with these 
amusements. Thomson, with all the 
magick of numbers, and all the vera- 
city of an historian, alludes, in his Castle 
of Indolence, to this oriental custom. 


r n 


In the rough blast heaves the biltow, 
In the light air waves the willow; 

Every thing of moving kind 
‘VARIES with the veering wind : 
.What have I to do witht Ice, 

Dull, unjoyous Const: ancy? 


Sombre.tale, and satire witty 
“Sprightly glee, and doleful ity : 
xe asur’d sighs, and roundelay, 
Welcome ali! but do not stay, 
What have I todo with thee, 
Dull, usjoyous Constancy ? 
——— , 

The original of the following, is call- 
‘ed the most elegant, of the Fables of 
La Fontaine, though itis perhaps told 
with less simplicity than is generally 
‘his perfection, But the closed is ad- 


mirable. | 


; - 


Quand on eut bien considéré . 

. L’mterét du Public, celui de r Patrie, 

Le résultat enfin de la Supréme cour, | 
Fut, de condamner la Folie 

A lervir de guide a Pamour. 


LOVE AND FOLLY. 


i 
` Love, who now deals to human hearts, 
Such ill-thrown, yet resistless darts, 


-_ 


Such the gay splendour, the luxurious state, 
Of Caliphs old, who on the Tigris shore, 
In mighty Bagdad, populous and great, 
Held their bright court, where was of ladies 


store, That hapless mortals cant’ withstand ’em, 
And Verse, Love, Musick still the garland |. Was once tess cruel and perverse, 
wore: 


Nor did he then his shafts i ea 


When Sleep was coy the Bard in waiting there, So much at random. 


CHEER’D THE LONE MIDNIGHT WITH THE 
MUSES’ LORE, 

Composing Musick bade his dreams be fuir, 

And Musick lent new gladness to the morn- 
ing air. 


li happen’d that the haie child, ` 
Was rambling through a flow’ry wild, 
Like idle lad in school vacation. 
Where, sauntering now, and now at rest, 
Stroll’d Folly, who to Love uddress’d, : 
His conversation. 


. This Arabian Ni ght’s Entertainment, 
by the by, is so exactly consantane- 
ous:to manners and character, that I 
amas much convinced of the reality 
of all the events in Esther, as if they 
werc present before my eyes, and I 
were actually listening to the histo- 
rian of, Ahasuerus. 

Aslam always solicitous, in thes 
Tittle essays, which can scarcely be 
called sermons, and are worthy ‘of ho 
“better tame than sketches and outlines 
of literary composition,that something 
_ practical and useful may be eléaned 
- even from my S scattering and unsurd 
Ubservince,” I will conclude. by ad- 
vising every reader, when like Aha- 
suerus, he is vigilant, to be srupious 


On trifles he had much to say, | 
Then, laughing, he proposed to play, 
= “And stake against Love’ s bow his bauble ; 


s When kings and great men, to divert the 
tedious hours of those who have nothing to 
do, kept about them a fool, one who either 
‘really was deficient in {inderstanding ov ab- 
-ject enough to pretend taa degreé ofidio- 
i tism for the amusement of hisipatron, thein- 
signia of the office, were ‚$ cap with feathers, 
or sometimes a cock’s hes ad fastened’ to the 
top, and with bells rond it,, while in their 
hands was carried a short wooden truncheon, 
on whieh was rudely 4atved a human: head 
with-assesehrs. There art several passages 
describing this in Johnson’s or Steevcens’s 


Notes on Shakspeure. 
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The quiver'd gamester smil’d. and won, 
But testy Folly soon begun, ` ' is 


To fret and squabble, - E 


Loud and more loud the quarrel grows ; 
From words'the wranglers went to blows, ' 
For Folly’s rage is prompt to rise ; 
Till bleeding Love, a martyr stood, 
A stroke from Folly’s weapon rude, 
Put out his eyes: . a 


Then, wild with anguish, Venus pray’d, 
For vengeance on the idiot’s head, 

And begged. of cloud-compelling Jove. 
By swiftest lightning to destroy, 
The mischievous, malignant boy, 

That wounded Love.. - 


« Folly’s immortal,” Jove replied, _ 
But though your prayer must be denied, 
An endless penance is decreed him. 
For Love, though blind, will reign around 
The world ; but still wherever found, 
- Folly shall lead. him. an 


` On the Aphorism. : 
“« LAmitié est P Amour Sans ailes.” *- 


Friendship, as some sage poet smgs, 

Is chasten’d Love depriv’d of wings, 
Without all wish or power to wander; 
Less volatile but not less tender. E 
Yet, says the Proverb, “ Sly and Slow, 
Love creeps, even where he cannot go ;” 
To dip his pinions then is vain, 
His old propensities remain ; 
And she, who years beyond Fifteen, 
Has counted fwenty, may have scen, 
How rarely unplumed Love will play, 
He flies not, but he cooly walks away. 


ome 


Many years ago, the well known 
song of Fal de ral tit was in the mouth 
of every Macaroni. hemodern blood, 
and the roaring boy will, perhaps, pre- 
fer the following, which 1s a curious 
specimen of a footpad’s gibberish: 

I was a flashman of St. Giles, 

And fell in love with Nelly Stiles, — 

And I padded the hoof for many miles, 
To show the strength of my flame ; 

In the Strand, and at the Admiralty, 

She picked up the flats as they passed by, 
And I milled the wipes from their side eye 
And then sung Fal de ral tit. 


The first time I saw the flaming mot, 

Was at the sign of the Porter Pot, 

I called for some purl, and we had it hot, 
With gin and bitters too. 

We threw off our slang at high and low, 
And we were resolved to breed a row, 
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For we both got as drunk as David’s sow, 
And then sung Fal de ral tit. 


As we were roaring aut a catch, 

(Twas twelve o’clock) we waked the watch 
I at his jazy made a snatch, 

And tried for to nab his rattle; 

But I missed my aim, and down T fell, 
And then he charged both me and Neff, 
And bundled us both to St. Martin’s cell, 
Where we sung Fal de ral tit. 


We passed the night in love away, 

And ’fore Justice HarL we went next day; 
And because we could not three hogs pay, 
Why we were sent to Quod. , 

In Quod we lay three dismal weeks, 

Till Nell with crying swelled her cheeks, 
And I damned the quorum all for sneaks, 
And then sung Fal de ral tit. 


From Newgate bars we now are free, 
And Nell and I so well agree, 

That we live in perfect harmony, 
And grub and bub so free.. 

For we have milled a precious go, 
Arid quiz the flats at thrums E. O. 
Every night in Titmouse Row, 


| Where we sing Fal de ral tit. 


All you who live at your wits’ end, 
Unto this maxim pray attend, 

Never despair to find a friend, 
While flats: have bit broad. 

‘For Nell and ‘I now keep a gig, - 
And look so grand, so flash and big, 
We roll in every knowing rig, 
While we sing Fal de ral tit. 


oD 


Drought. 

See the Demon Drought appears, 

Wide he waves his fiery wing, 
Drinking up Night’s dewy tears, 

Preying on the bloom of Spring. 
Binding on their wasted urns, 

Hark! the sedge-crowned sisters weep, 
Banna sighs, and Logan mourns, 

As they travel to the deep. 


Agriculture droops his‘head, . 

As the withering power he eves; 
. Flora’s heart is filled with dread, ` l 
While with thirst her offspring dies. 


Idle, sad, Lintea views i 
All her steam-turned engines stand, 
Where the bleach fields bright diffuse 
Wealth and Beauty on the land. | 


Rise ye Pleads, pity take, 
Bid the kindly rain descend; 
Joyful the dull Naiads make, 
Drooping Nature’s tribes befriend. 


Thou Orion, too, arise, 

Wide thy glittering falchion weild, 
Soon the tvrant of the skies 

To thy magick power shall yield. 
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On receiving a letter from a lady with a | How sweet is Musick’s heav’nly pow’r 


Kiss in its Postscript. 
THE POST. 


A Kiss in vain your lips impress, 

Which ne’er arrives at its address, 

A Kiss that’s bro’t us by the Post, 

Ere it can reach the mouth is lost, 

No thanks are due for such a boon, 

Which leaves it colder than a stone ; 

Kisses are tasteless fruit we know, 

Untess they’re gather’d where they grow. 
| New-York Visitor. 


Penn, the celebrated founder of the 
colony of Pennsylvania, had both great 
and amiable qualities, and wás no 
stranger to the essentials of goode 
breeding, though he was too stub- 
born to yield to the forms of it— 
He had, or affected to have, all the 
spirit of the. hat, which .availeth him 
much as the leader of a people whe 
made it a part of their religion. We 
are crédibly informed, that he sat 
with his hat on before Charles II; 
and the King, asa gentle rebuke for 
his ill manners, put off his own. 
—Upon which Penn said to him, 
« Friend Charles, why dost thou not 
keep on thy hat?” The King an- 
swered, ‘“‘It is the custom of this 
place, that never above one person 
should be covered at a time.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folio. 
TO MARIA. 


Oh! when I hear thy plaintive lay, 
Stealing on my ravish’d ear ; 

Methinks I hear the Seraphs play, 
And softly flows the melting tear. 


Play an, play on, it suits my soul, 
To listen to thy thrilling strain ; 

Thy voice my pensive thoughts control ! 
And I forget all former pain. 


Afar she drives all dark:dismay ! 
Of care relieves the anxious: sour, 
And brightly speeds the longsome day. | 


She prompts the brave to deeds of arms 
Where patriot ardour warmly glows : . 

She stills the maiden’s soft alarma, — 
And whispers peace to calm her woes. 


Play on, play on, I love to hear, ` 
Thy accents stealing on my ear; | 
‘Methinks I hear the Seraphs play 


Ang softly flows the melting tear. 
.  ‘$ERLEY. 
ces ` 
a | EPIGRAM. 


On the particular circumstance of 
‘each of the different powers ‘at the 
battle of Trafalgar, having a ship call- 
‘ed the Wefitune. 


Three different powers to rule the main, 
Assumed old Neptune’s name, 

‘The one from Gallia—one from Spain, 

- And one from England: came. 


‘The British Neptune, as of yore, ` ' 
Prov’d master of the day, 

The Spanish Neptune is no more, 
The French one ran away. 


EPITAPHS. © 


The following is one of the best En- | 
glish epitaphs we have ever Seen upon | 


an insignificant fellow. Every one 


remembers the French inscription, 
Colas vivojt, Colas est mort. 


Poor John Gray, below he lies! ` : 
. Nobody laughs, and nobody cries; x 
Where he ’s gone, and how he fares, 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares. 


On a comick actor who died a la- 


mentable death. 
In theatres, the scene ts wont to pass 
From gloomy tragedy to cheerful farce: 
Ah! me, thy life a varied order chose—. 
With farce to open, tragedy to-close. 
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MISCELLA N Y. 
For The Port Folio. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


“« And when he had thus spoken, he 
kneeled down, and prayed with them all. 
And they all wept sore, and fellon Paul’s 
neck, and kissed him, sorrowing, most of 
all, : for the words which he spake that 
they should see his face no more. And 
they accompanied him to the ship.” 


_ THISis theinimitable description, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, of pa- 
thetick incidents, which occurred in 
the parting interview, between St. 
Paul, and the elders of the Ephesian 
Church. : | 
In my prior speculations, when- 
ever I have mentioned the name of 
that great man, | have always expa- 
tiated, with a warmth, which I sin- 
cerely felt, upon the fine features of 
his moral and intellectual character. 
The strongest passions, and a most 
ervid imagination, he controlled by 
the science of self-government ; and 
thouzh he always felt warmly, he al- 
Ways spoke and acted wisely. He 
ad all the learning of a scholar, the 
skill ofa statesman, the manners of 
‘courtier, the principles of a gentle- 


h 


-his annals. 


man, and the piety of a hermit, In 
short; he was a Cavalier Christian, 
and one of Nature’s Nobles. He was 
the phoenix, and paragon of primitive 
goodness. Noble in reason, infinite 


-in faculties, in action how like anan- 


gel, in apprehension how like a 
god! | 

The proofs of his learning and ge- 
nius are discernible in every page of 
It is a curious circum- 
stance, that he was not only educated 
by one of the most accomplished 


-of the Jewish scholars, but that the 


place of his nativity was. consecrated. 
to Science and Art. Of his natal 
spot, he was justly proud, and some- 
times alludes to his citizenship of 
Tarsus, with a patriot’s exultation, 
and a scholar’s complacency. The 
most accurate and authentick of the 
Greek geographers, Strabo, whos 
contemporary with Augustus and 
liberius Cæsar, flourished in the gol 

den age of Literature, and witnessed 
the production and perusal of many 
of those immortal pages, whose au- 
thours are canonized by the purest 
Taste, and the most rigid Criticism, 
says expressly, of the inhabitants of 
this learned metropolis, that they so 
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sedulously studied philosophy, -and 
the whole citcke of knowledge, as'to 
surpass Athens, Alexandria, and any 
other place, where profound science 
and elegant letters were cultivated. 
In this other and better Athens, this 


Oxrorp of Asia, disciplined by a. 


Gamaliel, and assisted by “brilliant 
parts, and constant application, St. 
Paul became oneof the wisest men of 
theage. He wasanadmirable linguist, 
and an acute logician ; and his genius, 
as an oratour and a writer, is acknow- 
ledged, even by infidels. During his 
visits to Athens and Rome, the fair- 
est cities in the world, enlightened 
by strong rays of Philosophy, and po- 
dished by all the refinement of libe- 
ral studies, he seems to be entirely 
at home, in the circles of literature 
and genius. The poetry, the philo- 
sophy, and the theology of the times 
are perfectly familiar to him. Over 
the subtlest of the sophists, his dex- 
terity of disputation obtains many a 
‘Signal triumph, and whether he har- 
‘Yangues before princes, or mean 


wien, whether he is ardent and argu- ! 
‘mentative, before the Areopagus, or ` 
playful and familiar in the Forum, he 


seems to challenge the general ap- 
‘plause. He was the Jewish Aristip- 
pus, and an Alcibiades might have 
learned new lessons of versatility, 
from this compliant Cilician. | 

_ But, independently of his intel- 
‘ectual worth, there are many fea- 
‘ures in his moral character, which 
deserve the most careful contempla- 
tion. He was singularly intrepid, 
indefatigable, industrious. affec- 
“tlonate, pious, charitable, and bene- 
‘wolent. With the courage of a sol- 
dier, he combines all the kindness of 
a woman, and though wise as a ser- 


pent, he is harmless asa dove. Of. 


iis patience of persecution, labour. 
‘gor: e w, and adversity; of his affection 


for the sisters Humility and Content, | 


let him, in permanent colours, de- 
lineate the lovely picture: 


—— Giving no offence in any thing, 
that the ministry might not be bla- 
- med, but in all things, approving our- 
Selves, in much patience in afilic- 
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tions, ip necessities, in distresses, in ` 


stripes, In imprisonments, in tumults, 
in labours, in watchings, and fast- 
ings, by pureness, by knowledge, by 
long suffering,by kindness, by Tne 
COMFORTER, by love unfeigned, by 
the Word of Truth, by the Diwne 
Power, by the armour of righteous- 
ness on the right hand and on the 
left, by honour and dishonour, by 
evil report and good report; as 
deceivers,and yetastrue,asunknown, 
and yet well known, as dying, and 
behold! we live; as chastened, and 
not killed; as sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing; AS POOR, YET MAKFNG MA- 
NY RICH; AS HAVING NOTHING, YET 
POSSESSING ALL THINGS.” 

Í cannot resist the temptation to 
remark incidentally, upon the conclu- 
sion of this round and rhetorical po- 
riod, that it finely describes the in- 
dependent spirit, and inexhaustible 
treasures of Genius, associated with 
Labour, and Learning. I have, in 
the works of some minor poet, read 
the following lines, which finely dis- 
play the hidden treasures. and powe 
erful resources of intellect: 7 


He who has treasures of his own, f 
May leave a palace or a throne, 

May guit the word, and dwell alone, 
Within his SPACIOUS MIND. 


_ But notwithstanding the ardout 
of his piety, and the variety of his 
learning, notwithstanding ail his gifts 
of Reason, Imagination, and Elo- 
quence, his opinions were miscone 
strued by the absurdity of some, and 
his life jeopardized by the malignity 
of others. The novelty, boldness, 
and unpalatableness of his doctrine 
were extremely offensive to the Pa- 
gan world. The captiousness of 
Philcsophy cavilled at every line. and 
the Stoick frowned, or the Epicure- 
an laughed at every precept: Phe 
persecution of Paul was exactly Mke 
that of every other great genius, who 
has the misfortune to be contempo- 
rary with Ignorance and Fanaticism. 
Moreover, the illiberal treatment 
that he received, was not, we are de- 
cidedly of opinion, from his attach- 
ment to Christianity. His superiour 
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talents and endowments provoked en- 
vy and hostility. By an evil and an 
adulterous generation, in certain exe- 
crable epochs, in the annals of man- 
kind, the sunbeams of Truth and 
Genius are shunned as sedulously as 
the rays of. the brightest luminary 
are blinked at by the opticks of an 
owl. When the great majority of 
any nation, in any age, have deter- 
mined to be wrong, they, naturally, 
detest the man, who dares to tell 
them so, and who determines to be 
right. This was precisely the case 
of Paul. He was the votary of Rea- 
son and Truth. Of these powers, 
he was the ingenious and eloquent 
advocate. Hence, the hatred of Pre- 
judice, the persecution of Party, the 
fury-of blind zealots, the malevolence 
of the mad multitude, the bleating of 
the silly sheep, and the grunting of 
the stupid swine of society. These 
are vile principles, and viler sounds, 
and they are never more operative, 
than when a benefactor to the human 
race is to be hunted down asa vic- 
tim. The fate of Paul, like that of 
an Archbishop in a more recent era, 
was, to be sacrificed at the shrine of 
Superstition. 
Marked out by dangerous parts, he meets 
. . the shock, 
And fatal Learning brings him to the 
block; 
Around his tomb, let Art and Science 


weep, 
But hear his fate, ye blockheads, hear and 
sleep. 

In the decline of his apostolical la- 
bours, Paul has constantly a gloomy 
presentiment of his martyrdom at 

“Rome. After numerous trials, and 
vexations, his patience and good- 
hess are not yet exhausted; and he 
commences a pious pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. While he was hast- 
ing thither, mindful of his approach- 
ing dissolution, he sent to Ephesus, 
and called the elders of the Church. 
Ina strain of manly, touching, and 
sublime eloquence, he here address- 
edthem; and the passage. to which 
wé refer, is his valedictory oration. 
which is one of the most affecting, as 
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well as elegant, of the speeches, that 
have been preserved, among the ar- 
chives of Genius,and the rolls of Rhe- 
torick. After aconcise and rapid 
enumeration of his services to the 
Christian Church, he adverts to Iris 
future fate, but regards it with a steu- 
dy eye, and avows the most iinplicit 
resignation. He will be a joyful mar- 
tyr, if he perish in the cuse of 
Truth. He assures his religious 
friends, that this is a final interview. 
He then seriously adjures them, to 
attest the purity of his innocence, the’ 
integrity of his motives, the perse- 
verance of his industry, and the can- 
dour of his life. He warns them 
against the delusions of Infidelity, 
the heresies of Schism, and the 
spirit of Persecution. He recom- 
mends assiduity and vigilance in the 
discharge of their pious duties; and, 
justly cites himself, as an example of 
one, who was a punctilious and a 
watchful Mentor. He then benign- 
antly and fervently commends them 
to the Divine Protection, and con- 
cludes with an eulogium on the vire 
tues of Charity and Benevolence, and 
a declaration of his own entire disin- 
terestedness, through the whole of 
his laborious career: He thus nobly 
describes his freedom from avarice, 
his patience of labour, and his gene- 
rous spirit: | 

« I have coveted no man’s silver, 
or gold, or apparel. Yea, ye your- 
selves do know, that these hands have 
ministered unto my necessities, and 
to them that were with me. ï have 
showed you all things, how that so 
labouring, ye ought to support the 
weak, and to remember the words 
of the Lord, how He said ¢ It is more 
blessed to give, than to receive.” 

When he had thus spoken, he re- 
verently knelt down, and offered his 
orisons with those of the Christian 
sages. His recent address, his dig- 
nified manner, his affectionate tones, 
the remembrance of his glorious 
services, and his torturing afflictions, 
the melancholy foreboding of his un- 
happy doom, and the consciousness, 
that this was the last time that they 
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should listen to such an oratour, be 
taught by such a philosopher, and be 
edified by the example of such a 
saint, produced a burst of enthusi- 
asm, affection, and regret. They all 
wept sore, and fellon Paul’s neck, 
and kissed him, sorrowing most of 
all, for the words which he spake 
that they should see his face no 
more. 

This group of primitive Christi- 
ans, thus exchanging these affec- 
tionate salutations, could not be per- 
fectly delineated, even by the great 
masters in the schools of Painting. 
Nothing but the language of the 
text is adequate to the scene. While 
revolving the topicks of this imper- 
fect essay in my mind, 1 at first 
thought, with too much presump- 
tion, that I might, possibly, sketch 
something like a paraphrase. But 
this was a vain imagination. No ar- 
tist can give a brighter tint to the 
violet, than its own azure. We can- 
not redden the rose, nor teach mu- 
sick to the nightingale. The most 
flaring flambeau would fade before 
the radiance of a star, and the most 
polished periods of Plato halt after 
the language of inspiration. No- ` 
thing can brighten the everlasting | 
colours in this historical picture of | 
Paul and his companions, bidding | 
each other an eternal farewell. if 
there was ever a tole able resem- | 
blance of a scene so puthetick, it 
may be found in the gallery of | 
SHAKSPRARE. It is a miniature, but | 
as might be expected from that ge- 
nius, the colours are perennial and | 
the imitation exquisite. 

I saw Bassanio and Antonio part; 

And even there, his eye being big with 
tears. 

Turning his face, he put his hand behind 

` him, 

And, with affection wondrous sénsible, 


He wrung Bassanio’s pane: 


For The Port Folio. 


MEMOIRS OF ANACREON. 


CHAP. VII. 

Continued from page 28. 
Young Anthes, the brother of 
Myrilla, having joined us, he pro- 


Fe Re R$ SN a eS SO ne aS 


‘kind ! 
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posed a walk, to which we assented.. 
We strolled, for sometime, about 
the streets of Athens: at length, we 
bent oursteps towards the environs of 
the city, and, ina few minutes, ar- 
rived at a delightful spot, on the 
banksofthe Ilyssus, without the walls, 
where it was believed that Boreas had 
seized the nymph Orythya, and taken 
her from her companions, who were 
disporting in the river.* | ; 
Here we sat down, and Anacreon 
continued the conversation. he had 
commenced. He was endeavouring 
to convince our young companion of 
the benefit to be derived from a taste 
for reading; ¢t “ which can only. be 
estimated” he said, “ by those who 
possess it. Books ure not only va- 


l * Paus. ub. cap. 2, 

f The spirit of this country is so truly 
mercantile, that no pursuit is regarded, 
which nus not wealth ter its object: and a 
lte of study is generally derided, as a life 
of idleness Yet to a contemplative mind, 
it is pleasing to-retiect upon the manner, in 
which some of the wisest and best men. 
passed their days. 

l converse, as usual, says the poet Gray, 
in a lettcr to his friend, Mr. West, with 
none but the dead: they are my old friends, 
and almost make me long to be with them. 
You will not wonder, wWescfore, that J, 
who live only in times past, am able to 
tell you no news of the present. J have 
drank and sung with Anacreon, for the last 


Jortraght; and am now feeding sheep with 


‘Theocritus. 

In a letter to Minutius Fundanus, Pliny 
writes, ‘in my pleasing retreat, at Lauren- 
tum, I neither hear nor speak any thing, 
of which I have occasion to repent. There 
I live, undisturbed by rumour, and free 
from the anxious solicitudes of hope or 
fear, conversing only with myself and my 
books. True and genuine life! pleasing 
and honourable repose! more, perhaps, to 


be desired, than employments of any other 
Thou solemn and solitary shores ! . 


best. and most retired scenes for contem- 
plation, with how many noble thoughts 
have ye inspired me! Snatch then, my 
friend, as I have, the first occasion of lea- 
ving the tumultuous city, with all its frivo- 
lous pursuits, and devote your days to stu- 
dy, or even resign them to indolence.” 

I have selected these pictures, and could 
adduce many other instances of literary lei- 
sure, to prove that such a life is the only one 
that is free from the vexatious cares which 


distract us in the world. To the female 
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luable as asource of amusement, but 
they may be esteemed as our best in- 
structors,next toexperience, through 
life. Oral advice loses its influence 
through a variety of causes. The 
teacher’s delicacy too often induces 
him to spare the feelings of one, who 
has rendered himself obnoxious to 
reproof; and the pupil, in return, 
will contemn the precepts of him, 
whose moral character is not supe- 
riour to his own. But that advice, 
which is presented to us by the pen 
of the moralist, is devested of all per- 
sonal considerations. He need not 
be penurious of censure, who knows 
not whom it will offend; nor will the 
false pride of another be wounded, 
who forms resolutions of amend- 
ment in the obscurity of his own clo- 
set. Ethological works constitute a 
sort of altar, where the ingenuous 
student may confess his fauits;. and 
Wf he turn not away from the vesti- 


mind, some taste for literature I consider, 
as indispensably necessary. It is a sight 
worthy of the contemplation of angels, to 
see the mild beams of the moon gently 
sleeping on the female cheek. All nature 
is then serene, like her own thoughts, and 
bright, like the lustre of her own liquid 
eye. Such is the influence of literature, 
upon the female mind. It invigorates the 
affections, and dispels the gloom of discon- 
tent. It cherishes the sensibility, and for- 
tifies the virtue of woman. Unclouded bv 
the mists of ignorance, and unsullied by 
the pestilential breezes of flattery, the mind 
of asensible woman is irradiated by those 
soft tints, which shine but to diffuse the 
sweets of cheerfulness, and inspire the joys 
of tranquillity. Formed, as women are, to 
blunt the sharp stings of adversity, to ex- 
tract its venom, from the wounds of mis- 
fortune, and add new charms to the plea- 
surés of prosperity, no service can be too 
ipdefatigable, no fealty too obedient. It 
should be the studious care of every one to 
burnish bright those golden links, which 
bind society together, and the authour of 
this work, while he looks forward with ea- 
ger solicitude, to the reception, which his 

urs may experience, from female read- 
ers, whose improvement and pleasure he 
has sedulously consulted, hesitates not to 
confess, that the cheering smile of female 
approbation will be more flattering to his 
feelings, than the warmest applause of cri- 

m. noos 


bule, he may become virtuous, be- 
fore the world shall know that he has 
been vitious. 

« [tis the peculiar advantage of 
this enjoyment, that it is not indebt- 
ed either to time or place, for the 
fascination it possesses” . 

Whether the student trim his mid- 
night lamp, amid the tumult and 
smoke of the city, or indulge his fan- 
cy, beneath the shade of beechen 
boughs, let him be surrounded by his 
books, and his pleasure is still the 
same. They have power to dispel 
the gloom of distress, by lifting up 
the discontented countenance, and 
brightening the hcavy brow with 
cheerfulness, What is more delight- 
ful, my dear Anthes, than to know, 
that in every vicissitude of fortune, 
to which fate has doomed us, we shall 
still find a friend? In the deepest 
gloom of adversity. or amid the tu- 
mults of juy, books teach the resigna- 
tion of fortitude, or give a proper de- 
gree of moderation to the ebullitions 
of mirth, 

“ With such a taste, properly re- 
gulated, we are constantly surround- 
ed with companions, who never 
leave us, and return with alacrity, at 
our call. They inform, amuse, and 
instruct; by describing the habits and 
manners of various countries, they 
teach us, how kingdoms have been 
subverted, and heroes exalted; they 
hold out a beacon to caution us 
against the impetuosity of the zealot, 
and the hypocrisy of the patriot; and 
if we would listen to the voice ofthe 
Muses, we may be conducted to fra- 
grant bowers, where they whisper 
their sweetest inspirations.§” ‘ 

« Ah!” replied Anthes, « if my 
genius were so happily versatile as 
yours, I would cheerfully leave the 
merry carousal, for the retired shades 
Se re Se ee 

§ Selden, anold Lawyer, whose sterling 
sense is not less valuable for being ob- 
scured by the rust of Black-Letter, has 
said, that patience is the chiefest fruit of 
study. A man that strives to make him- 
self a different thing from other men, by 


much reading, gains this chiefest good,— 
that, in all fortunes, he bath something to 


entertain and comfort himself withal. 
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of the Academus, and return to the 
song, and the cup, after having list- 
ened to the philosopher. I am deep- 
ly impressed with the truth of your 
observations, but, unfortunately, when 
I would pursue the path, which pru- 
dence dictates, some envious demon 
steps in to allure me, by irresistible 
temptations, from my duty. | can- 
not fight against Fate.” 

« You mistake, my friend—you 
are not required to contend with 
your destiny ; you are asked to con- 
trol or subdue your inclinations. 
Your rank and your wealth may one 
day place you in the Council of the 
Amphictyons, where you must de- 
liberate upon questions of the high- 
est moment, to the interest and safe- 
ty of your country. It is therefore, 
incumbent upon you, to discipline 
your mind to wisdom, and not 
saffer it to be enervated by idleness 
and dissipation.” 

« Well,” said Anthes, I will en- 
deavour to abandon all gaming,|| and 
abstain from the other modes of dis- 
sipation, in which Ihave been im- 
mersed.” 

Anacreon exhorted him to perse- 
vere in this resolution, and thus their 
conversation ended. 

Of all the people in Greece, none 
are now mare infected with the vice 
of gaming than the Athenians. Im- 
moderate in their desires, und extra- 
vagant in their pleasures, no publick 


|j In the Palamedes of M. Sauter may be 
found a very copious list of the Grecian 
Games, which were numerous. Sce also 
the treatise of M.de Pauro, on the Alea ve- 
terum; as well as inthe Grecia ludibunda. 
There is nodoubt, but that dice were known 
among the ancients. Meursden, who was 
a most laborious compiler, in his Lud. 
Græc. mentions them. So does Æschyl. 
in Agam. v.33. Plat. de Rep. lib. 6. The 


Abbe Barthelemy mentions, that M. de. 


Pieresc had in his possession, an antique 
calendar, ornamented with drawings. At 
the month of January, was a representation 
of a man, holding a dice-box, in the act of 
throwing the dice into a sort of tower, 
which is placed onthe edge of a chequer 
board. fr may be added, that the portico of 
Minerva, at Phaleris, is celebrated, as the 
principal scene of Grecian gambling. 


` Strab. 1. 9.) 
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calamity, or domestick misfortune 
prevents them from the indulgence o€ 
this propensity. Atthe most criti- 
cal juncture of affairs, are they to be 
seen roving on the banks of Stry mom 
diverting themselves with rash bets, 
on the combats of cocks or quails. 

In order to evade the rigour ofthe 
Areopagus, they retire to places be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the police of 
the capitol. Thus, by bribes to the 
Demarchs.4 they obtain safe asy- 
lums at Phaleris and Sciron. 
these places, and at the Symposia 
of the Eranes* did this young man 


q The Aawagyes were the chief officers- 


of the Anaon or boroughs, of which Atti- 
ca was divided into one hundred and se- 
venty-four. (Eusteth. note on Iliad B-. 
heir duty was, to assemble 
the people under their jurisdiction, whose 
names were registered, and preside at the 
election of senators and magistrates, cho- 
senby lot. Sometimes they were called 


| Nauxgados and the boroughs Nø vxgægies 


being obliged, besides two horsemen, to fit 


out one ship forthe publick. See Har.. 


Grec. Antiq. 33. 


* The greater part of the Athenians be- 


longed to particular societies, called Eranee 
which contributed both to the increase of 
patriotism and luxury. Each member was, 
obliged to deposit a certain sum of money 
in the common treasury, and this was des- 
tined for the relief of associates, who la- 
boured under particular misfortunes, such 
as inability, either in the payment of a fine, 


or the maintenance of credit, at a critical, 


moment. But as soon as cireumstances 


would permit of such an arrangement, they 


were obliged to refund the principal sums, 
without, however, being liable to either 
discount, or interest. Harpocrat, at the 
word’ EPANIZTH2. 


These assemblies, often tumultuous, 
were sometimes subject to serious disor- 
ders.. 
members of violating their engagements, 
and neglectin;; 10 pay the stipulated quota, 
at the expiration of cach month, or they,- 


in return, were reproached with the crime . 


of enriching themselves, at the expence of 
the society, by certain stratagems, which 
the Greeks termed sudti/ttee but which we 
should call frauds. On this account, the 
Athenians, who had already established 
one tribunal for the Theatre, and another 
for good sayings, added a third to decide the 


disputes of the Eranists. This tribunal had; 


At 


Either the directors accused the. 


"4 


sacrifice al] the fine ornaments of a 
luxuriant mind, and the domestick 
peace of a domestick family. His 
mistress eclipsed all the canrtesans 
of Athens, in the sumptuous magni- 
ficence of her car, and the rare beau- 
ty of the milk-white steeds, by which 
she was drawn. His Eschatizt or vil- 


a particular code of laws, which was called 
"EPAIKOI NOMOI. 

Their nocturnal feasts were called sym- 
posia. De Pauw, Recherch. sur les Grecs. 
Itis presumed, that such characters as 
are mentioned by Critias, only attended the 
banquets. 


t The Eschatiz were rural retreats, up- 
on the improvement of which vast sums 
were expended by the Athenians. There 
were many where the vine and the olive 
were cultivated, and every art was employ- 
ed to ripen vegetables before their natural 
period of maturity. Some of these pos- 
Sessions are said to have exceeded forty 
stadia or four miles in circumference. 
There remains a very minute account af 
one, which vas situated in the canton of 
Citheron, at the foot of Mount Parnes. Its 
annual produce according to successive 
estimates amounted to five talents and six- 
teen mina, or somewhat less than five 
thousand dollars.—-Demost. Plead. against 
Phersippus. 

Exclusive of establishments destined 
Principally to agricultural pursuits, the dif- 
ferent vallies contained many others which 
were consecrated only to pleasure. That 
of Herodius Atticus was ccnsidered by 
the afcients, as, of all others, the most ro- 
Mantick and enchanting. It was watered 
y several streams which descended from 
the brow of Mount Pentelichus and mur- 
mured amid venerable woods that darken- 
ed their windings through the vale, until 
they emptied into the great Cephisus in 
the vicinity of Athens. Spacious vistas 
were screened from the rays of the sun by 
the foliage of lofty trees; and while the 
eye reposed on rich verdure, the ear was 
tharmed with the melody of birds, or 
soothed by the dying cadence of a distant 
echo. Even at this day many fragments of 
Inscriptions have been found there; and 
such ornaments were, in general, but too 
numerous from that spirit of excess which 
Was so prevalent among the Greeks.—Aul. 
Gell. Att. Noct. Piilost. The Marbles of 

Oxford ; De Pawo: ` 


It was the sight of this expensive luxu- 
Ty in which the Senators, the Archons, 
and the Areopagites, were equally invol- 
ved, that induced Pericles to exclaim: 
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las, were decorated with the finest 
paintings, and statues, by which the 
appearance ofthe lofty trees, that nod- 
ded from the summit of the hills, and 
the humble streams, that murmured 
through the vallies, was delightfully 
diversified. But his favourite retire- 
ment was at a spacious house, which 
he had erected on the brow of Hy- 
mettus- This is a spot, where the 
bounty of Nature appears to have 
lavished every thing, that can Inspire 
the mind with cheerfulness. The 
towering pinnacle of the mountain 
commands an extensive view of the 
greater part of the continent of 
Greece, that wearies the eye with 
wonder. Near its base may be dis- 
tinctly seen the streets of Athens, 


and the path to the very gates of 


Eleusis, through a row of statues 
and mausoleums, dedicated to the 
memory of heroes, and ancient tem- 
ples consecrated to the worship of 
the gods. Beyond the city, the in- 
numerable isles that rise in the ocean, 
and are scattered along the western 
coast of Attica, are faintly distin- 
guished from the billows, that lash 
their shores: the spectator beholds 
fleets of vessels, fluttering their 
white sails to the wind, and turning 
the waves on either side, as they di- 
rect their course around the moun- 
tain, to the ports of gina, Corinth, 
or the harbour of Piræus. 

There the avarice of Nature is ne- 
ver experienced; but all that can de- 
light the eye, or gratify the sense, al- 
most spontaneously, issues from the 
willing earth. The busy hum of the 
bee incuicates the happiness of ‘easy 
industry, and the warblings of the 
birds inspire the melody of poetry. 

Hither the companions of Anthus 
oiten retired, to avoid the severity of 
the Philosophers, and to riot in the 
luxuries of wealth. They intro- 
duced their nocturnal orgies, with a 
plenteous supper, at which the choi- 


u Citizens of Aihens! you have banished 
every generous sentiment, and are occu- 
pied alone in erecting works to increase 
the ostentation of your gardens.—Thucyd. 
lib. 11. : 
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_cest viands allured the taste, and the 


' mellow wines of Lesbos exhilarated. 


the brain. Courtesans and female 
dancers were admitted to these Bac- 
chanalian rites, and singers rehear- 
sed, in thrilling measures, the loves 
of Bacchus and Ariadne. 


(Tobe continued.) 


For The Port Folio. 

A TREATISE ON 
ORIENTAL POETRY. 
( Continued from page 19.) 


After having made these few re-. 


marks upon the Oriental images, it 
will be proper to say something of 
the figures which they produce. We 
will not enlarge upon the simple me- 
taphors, as the dew of liberality, the 
sweet flavour of reputation, since not 
only the writings of the orientals are 
filled with them, but they are also 
co amon among other nations. The 
Asiatick similitudes are in general 
very fine and very striking, as that 
of violets sparkling with dew; the 


blue eyes of a beautiful girl in tears; | 


of a warriour atlvancing at the head 
of his troops, with an Eagle cleav- 
ing the air and piercing the clouds 
with his impetuous wings ;* but we 
cug! not to omit a noble train of 
comparisons which an Arabian Poet 
makes ijn the description of the horse, 
the greatest part of which are grand 
and sublime in the highest degree. 
He compares the hair which falls up- 
on the forehead of his coursers to the 
locks of a maiden dishevelled by the 
wind: his back, to a rock which has 
been polished by a torrent, which falls 
incessently ; his tail, to that of the 


ta ees 

* They compare the foreheads of their 
mistresses tu the morning, their locks to 
the night, their faces to the sun, to the 
moon, or the blossums of Jessimine, their 
cheeks to roses or ripe fruit, their tecth to 
pearls, hail stones and snow drops, their 
eves to the flowers of the Narcissus, their 
cirled hair to black Scorpions, and to Hya- 
cinths, their lips to rubies or wine, the fourm 
of their breasts to pomegranates, and the 
colour of them to snow, their shape to that 


of Pine trees, and their stature to that ofa 


cypress, à pull irec ora javelin, &c. 
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robe ofa bride, which negligently 


droops ; his sides, to those ofa Leo- 


pard, his neck, to the high Palmtree 
under which the Traveller lights a 
fire in the hope of succour ; his front, 
to the relievo of a shield which the 
Artist has made round and even; his 
nostriis. to the den of the Hyena; 
the hair of his legs, to the feathers of 
a black Lagle disordered by ihe wind; 
his pace to the swiftness ofa Roe- 
buck who deceives the address of the 
Hunter ; his gallop, toa cloud which 
passes swiftly over one valley to shed 
its rain upon another , his form, to 
that of a green grasshopper arising 
from a marsh. 

The Allegory or chain of meta- 
phors is very common among the 
Persian and Turkish authours, as for 
example, * When the whirlwind of 


fear had torn the sail of their under- 


standing, and the deliye of despair 


-had sunk the vessel of tneir hope, 


that they might be able to emerge 
from the gulph of danger, and arrivè 
at the port of safety, they turned the 
helm of flight and unfurled the sails 
of a precipitate retreat.” | 

As tothe mystical allegories and 
concealed sense which some writers 
pretend to have in the love poems of 
the Persians, what they say con- 
cerning them is so incredible and so 
absurd, that it is useless to support 
the subject. Let the reader judge 
if the following ode can have any 
other meaning than that which it ob- 
viously presents. 


‘ It is now the season of Roses, my compa- 
nions, let us abandon our hearts to joy, 

This is the advice of Sages and old men : 
let us no longer differ from it, 

At present, allis gay, but the lovely season 
quickly passes away, 

Let us sell the Sacred carpets upon which 
we kneel down to pray, and let us buy 
wine, 

The air is sweet, and invites to pleasure : 
Oh Heaven! send us some lively and 
wanton Beauties, with whom we may 

l drink this rose coloured wine. 

String the Lyre. Fortune abuses worthy 
men ; 

But, since we contemn her, why should we 
not enjoy ourselves ? 

The Roses flourish around us, Let us fill, 
let us Sil with this agreeable liquor, 
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That we may extinguish the flames of Love 
and desire which consume us, 

Oh Hafiz ! it would be strange that some 
one could say, that we who are Night- 
ingales remain silent during the sea- 
son of Reses.” 


The last strophe makes an allusion 
to the custom which the Persian po- 
ets have to compare themselves al- 
ways to the Nightingale, and to the 
Fable so weil known in the east of the 
amours of the Nightingale and the 
Rose. 

The light and playful tone which 
presides in this ode, certainly does 
not agree with the ideas of piety and 
devotion which many commentators 
are willing to draw from the Allego- 
ries upon the sensual pleasures. 

The Asiatick poets love, in the ut- 
Most degree, to personify abstract 
terms, and to endow inanimate be- 
ings with the voice of reason. They 
are particularly pleased to address 
themselves to insensible objects, to 
call them to sympathize in their pains 
or to partake of their joy, in ordering 


them to carry their messages to those 


‘whom they love ;_in comparing their 

‘beauties and perfections to the charms 
with which they are smitten, as Ha- 
fiz does in this ẹlegant ode. 


“ Qh sweet Zephyr ! thou bringest with 

' thee, the balmy odour of the cbjeci of 
my love, from whom thou hast receiv- 
ed this scent of musk ; , 

But take heed, do not steal, what hast thou 
todo with her be:utiful tresses ? 

Oh rose ! what art thoui when compared to 


her brilliant face ? she is musk itself, 


and thou art clathed with thorns. 


Oh Florid buds! what are ye when com-, 
pared to her cheeks ? they are always’ 


fresh, and ye quickly pass away, 

Ob Narcissus ! how art thou to be compar- 
ed to her languishing eyes, which dart 
the sweet rays of love ? thou art pale 
and extinguished. 

Oh Pine! which wavest in our Gardens, 
what comparison is there betwixt thee 
and her stature ? 

Oh my Soul! what would’st thou choose, if 
to choose were in thy power, in pre- 
ference to her love ? 

ome dear object of my love, come, rejoice 
by thy charming presence the afflicted 
Hafiz, if it be only for a day.t 


t This little Song is not unlike a Sonnet 

“scribed to Shukspeare, whichdeserves to 

“e cited here as a proof that the Eastern 
r 


~ 
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After this short review of the ori. 
ental poetry in general.we will con- 
sider, itin the different subjects of 
which it treats, and which produce 
thesesix heads, Military virtues, Love, 
Grief, Instruction, Censure, and 
Praise. The authour flatters himself 
that it will not be impossible for him 
to accommodate the sentiments and 
expressions of the Orientals tothe 
heart andear of the Europeans; above 
all, when he reflects that the poetical 


‘passages of the Sacred Writings are 


regardedas comprehending the great- 
est beauties ; that what. we most ad- 
mire in Shakspeare and Spencer are 
their exalted and sometimes, even 
gigantick images : in fine, that the 
writings of Pindar, and the precious 
fragments of the Lyrical poets which 
remain to us, have been the admira« 
tion of allages, and have the: stronzest 
resemblance to the Arabian and Per- 


‘Sian Poetry. Itis, nevertheless, true, 


that in the Oriental compositigns 
there are beauties which cannot be 
discerned ina literal translation, any 
more than the graces of the Greek 
Poems can be in the Latin versions; 
they both then, rather resemble , the 
extravagant ideas and incoherence af 
Lunaticks, ne aoe 
Notwithstanding these encomiums 


upon the Asiatick works, our cesiga 


is not to derogate from, the merit ef 


the Greek, poets; on the contrary, we 


imagery is not so different from the Furo- 

pean as we are apt to imagine. . 

The forward violet thus did I chide’: 

“Sweet thicf! whence didst thou steal. 
thy sweet that smells, 

If not from my love’s breath ? The purple 
_ pride, ae 2 
whith on thy soft cheek for complexion 

dwells, 

In my Love’s veins thou hast tgo grossly 
dyed.” poti 

The lily I condemned for thy hand,,, 

And buds of marjoram had stoP?n thy hair ; 

The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 

One blushing shame, another white dee 
spait: =€ o’ 

A third, nor red, nor white; had stol’n of 
‘both, i 3 ` 

And to his robb’ry had annex’d thy breath; 

But for his theft, in pride of all kis-growth, 

A vengeful canker eat him up to death. ` 

More flowers I noted, yet I frone could see, 

But scent or colour it had stol’n from thee. 

Sha'speare’s Posms, 


s 
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believe that the excellencies of the 
former, consist principally in their 
resemblance to the latter. But it is 
go natural to write with zeal and vi- 
yacity, upon that branch of Literature 
in which we have had the good for- 
tune to make the first considerable 
discoveries. 

Itis a surprising truth that the Eu- 
ropean pcetry has subsisted so long a 
time with the perpetual repetition of 
the same images, and the continual 
allusion to the same fables with which 
weare obliged to fill our composi- 
tions, because from infancy owr me- 
mory is charged with them, from 
having read only the same authours: 
and the works of three ‘thousand 
years. l 

If the precious volumes of the ori- 
entals which are preserved in the in- 
valuable Libraries of Paris, Leyden, 
Uxford, Vienna, and Madrid were 
published with the customary advan- 
tures of notes and .explications ; if 
the Oriental languages were taught 
in our Universities, in place of that 
-Art which Locke and Lord Chancel- 
lor Bacon regarded as so useless, a 


new field would be opened for our- 


contemplation ; we should penetrate 
further into the history of the human 
‘heart ; our mind would be provided 


“with anew collection of images and 


-eomparisons : we should find many 


‘excellent compositions make their 
‘appearance upon which future Cri-. 


ticks might exercise themselves, and 
which succeeding poets might imi- 
tate. 

SECTION II. 


On the Heroick Poetry of the Eastern Nations. 


The Arabs have no poems that we, 
_can properly call heroick, they have 


inceed histories which are ornamen- 
ted with all the graces of poetry. In 


‘these histories we find images of 


which the features are marked and 
bold, lively expressions, the most 


- beautiful descriptions, and sentiments 


terminating with words of the same 


‘sound. The following is an exam- 


« 


ple taken from the history of Tamer- 
lane, written by Abou Arabchah, 


an We 
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where this authour, ina flowery de- 
scription, compares the army of this, 
Prince to the spring. 

‘« When Nature, like a skilful.bandmaid, 
deck’d the earth with the ornaments of a 
new bride, that the groves might retake 
their shining verdure ; the victorious troops 


' covered the country, and passed like dra- 


gons over the plains. Their warlike mu- 
sick resembled the thunder which thg 
clouds of the Spring inclose, and their 
coats of mail, shone like the dazzling splen- 
dour of the Lightning. Their massy shields 
covered them like the Rainbow suspended 


over the mountains. Their lances and ja- 


velins were agitated like the branches of 
young trees and shrubs. - Their scymetars 


shone like Meteors, and the cry of the | 


army was like the noise of the bursting ofa 
cloud. The banners resplendent m the 
air, were like Anemones, and the tents re- 
sembled the trees laden with gilded buds. 
The army spread itself like a torrent, and 
unduluted like the branches of a forest, torn 
off by the tempest. Tamerlane, at the head 
of his troops, advanced towards Samarcand. 
across verdant groves, strewed with odori- 
ferous flowers and myttle. Joy was his 
companion, Gayety his conductress, Con- 
tentment the friend of his heart, and Suc- 
cess his inseparable follower.” 


Of such histories not being’ consider- 
ed as poems, even among the Arabi- 
ans, we will say no more, but proceed 
to the writings of the Persians and 
Turks. ; bee a , 
These two nations have.an infinite 
number of poems on the exploits and 


adventures of their famous warriours, 


but these poems being filled with ex- 
travagant fables, are rather consider- 
ed as Romances and Tales than as 
heroick poems. The works of Fer- 


-dusi alone can justly claim this tite : 


they continue the history of Persia 
from Caioumarats to Anouchirvan in 
a succession of very beautiful poems. 
Ihis collection bears the name of 
Shahnamah. andalmost the halfof each 
volume contains an entire poem on a 


great and interesting action of the - 


war between Afrasiab, King of Tou- 
ran, or the country to the north of the 
Oxus, and the Sultans of Iran, or 
Persia, of the Race of Cainides. 
Afrasiab had invaded the Persian 
empire, over which he pretended to 
have a right to reign as the descen- 
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dant of Feridoun. He was assisted 
by the Exmperovr of the Indies and by 
that of China, as well as by all the 
Demons, | 3iants, and Enchanters of 
Asia. He had carried his conquests 
very far and had rendered himself 
formidable -to the Persians, when 
Rustem, prince of Zablestan, the 
Achifles or rather the Hercules of the 
zast, marched at the head of his 
troops against the usurper, and by 
his great actions, rendered vain all 
the snares of the magicians, defied 
tht-Dragons and Monsters, vanquish- 
ed the confederate Emperours, and 
put an end to the war by the death of 
Afrasiab. 

Fhis poem is as long as the Iliad : 
it can be divided into twelve cantos, 
of which each may be distinguished 
by the principal events it contains ; 
as the adventures of Rustem, the 
death of Sohareb, the history and 
death of Siaveche, the actions of di- 
vers heroes, those of Tus Nudar, the 
exploits of Rustem, the amours of 
Pajan and Maniza, the history of Bar- 
zeus, the Stratagems of the enchan- 
tress Sevizan, the exploits of Gudarz, 
and the death of Afrasiab. 

The first Canto’ commences with 
the decription of Rustem, followed'by 
some interesting adventures, among 
which, is not forgotten that of the 
Hero’s horse called Bakkche, or 
Lightning, who protecting the sleep 
of his master, killed a Lion, who had 
sprung from the forest to devour 
him. \ 

In the second Canto is a tender and 
affecting Episode, of which this is the 
subject : Rustem, travelling under a 
borrowed name, had found the means 
to seduce a young Princess, whom 
Shame had afterwards caused to ex- 
pose the fruit of this unhappy amour. 
Sohareb, which is the name of this 


forsaken infant, not knowing his pa- ' 
Tents enters into the service of Afra- | 


siab, is advanced by this king to: the 


first dignity of the army, and at last | 
Sent to fight against Rustem, who 
does not discover him to be his son; ; 
until after having mortally wounded | 
hing.* | is | 


* See Ossian’ 
thon is nearly the same. 


, 


Poem, the story of Car- 


d 
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The ten other Cantos are equally 


excellent and diversified by agreear 
ble events. A profusion of learning 


_has been lavished by some, Criticks 


in comparing Homer with the Epick 
Poets who have followed bim, but not 
much discernment is necessary to 
decide that be never has been equal- 
led. This great man. the father of 
the Sciences and of Greek Poetry, 
had a genius too fertile and too.ex- 
cursive to. have suffered any stiik- 
ing beauties of nature to escape his 
observations, and the poets who suc- 
ceeded him.have scarely done any 
thing but copy his ideas und new 
clothe them in their descriptions =— 
Thus, whatever elegance and refine- 
ment we may find in the modern 
works, the inventive genius of Homer 
has always continued to be without a 
rival, We do.not then pretend to 
assert that the Persian poet is 
equal to the Grecian, but certainly 
there is a great resemblance between 
these two extraordinary men. Both 


of them have drawn their jmages 


from Nature. herself, and have not 
caught them by reflection; not depic- 
ting as the modern poets, the resem- 
blances of a resemblance ; and both 
ossessed, in the highest degree, that 
4 ecundity of invention, that creative 
genius which isthe very soulof poetry» 
It will not be foreign to the pur- 

pose, to show, in this -places some of 
the beauties of Ferdusi, in the differ- 
ent chiefs, fables, characters, descrip- 

tions, and expressions. We will say 

nothing of the probzble fables, be- 
cause we have spoken enough of 
them in explaining the subject of the 

work. As to the Allegorical Fables, 
they afford very little to the orna- 
ments of the Shanama unless.the ad- 
ventures of Rustem with the magi- 
cian in the first book, and the AHure- 
ments of the blue, pavilion in. the 
tenth, be regarded as allegories of the 
same nature with the cup of Circe in 
the Odyssy. Among the number of 
the marvellous fables of this Poem, 
we ought to reckon the supernatural 
faculty of speech given to the horse 
of Rustem; and a dragon, and the en- 
‘gine of Simorg or Griffin Fairy who 
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is reprësented as a beneficent being 
and the great protector of the Per- 
sian hero. = 

It is from this Griffin, so often, in- 

troduced in the Eastern Romances, 
that Ariosto has probably borrowed 
his Hypogrifin:* Our Fairies and 
Genii without doubt are derived from 
the Peris and Dives of the Persians, 
and out country of the Fairies is the 
copy of their Peristan and Chadu- 
kam: Itis probable that these fic- 
tions were brought into Europe by 
the Moors and from them received 
into the Spanish romances. 

The characters of Ferdusi are not 
s various as those of Homer, but 
they are not less well conceived and 
supported. ` Rustem is represented 
as a'prodigy of strength, courage, and 


i 


wisdom; Tus Nudar as a cautious. 


and prudent general; Gudarz, as an 
old and experienced commander ; 
Pajan as‘a young and amorous hero, 
replete with valour and intrepidity ; 
the three kings of Persia as wise and 
virtuous monarchs, and Afrasiab asa 
bold and guilty usurper. There are 
many other characters in this poem 
of diferent persons of both sexes, in 
which-we always find the men parti- 
cularly remarkablefor their bravery 3 
andthe women for their beauty and 
tenderness, except ‘Pemeina and Su- 
daha; the former being no less ce- 
lebrated for her courage and unfor- 
tunate love, than the latter for her 
dissolute manners and hatred to a 
young prince her son-in-law. The 
discourse ef each personage is per- 
fectly adapted to their different cha- 
racters, and varied according to their 
different manners and inclinations. 
‘Ta give an example of it we will here 
relate what the poet causes Sam Ne- 
timana famous warriour, and latherof 
Rustem, to say in the relation which 
he gives of his exploits to the King 
of Persia: | a ; 


«The King arose from his throne of Ivory _ 


‘Which, sparkjed with rubies and emeralds, 
‘and-hpofhis head hone the Royal Diadem, 


‘Hë gare thé most favourable reception to ` 


‘the berd; and addressing him with mild 


„t See Orlando Fiwioso, Book ii. iv. yi. 
FA an 


-d 
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‘language made him sit down by his side.’ 


He spoke to him of the wolves of battle, of 
the Lions of combat, and of the Giants of 
Mazenderan. He asked him many eager 
questions, to which the warriour thus repli- 
ed, May the King live forever in joy and 
prosperity ; vain be the - designs of the 
wicked against him. I arrived at the city 
ofthe Giants, who are more rapacious than 
the lions, and swifter than the coursers of 
Arabia. They call their troops Saksar, and 
they advance like Tigers of war. At the 
news of my approach a confused murmur 
arose among them. As we passed through 
the city, our enemies trembled and their 
days were obscured. Nevertheless their 
troops sallied and spread themselves upon 
the hills and in the vallies. The Grandson 
of the great Sa'm rushed forward like a 
wolf: his name was Kerkin, and his figure 
was as tall as a Cypress. He descended by 
his mother from Zohak, and the most fierce 
chiefs of his army were as atoms, when 
compared to him. His troops were more 
numerous than the ants or the Summer flies, 
than the fragments of a rock, or the sand 
of the shore. When the clouds of dust 
arose from beneath the feet of the enemy’s 
army, the cheeks of our heroes were cover, 
ed with paleness. With a single stroke of 
my battle axe I made myself a passage 
through the hostile ranks. My courser 
trampled the enemy under foot, with the 
fury of an Elephant : and the earth was agi» 
tated like the waves ofthe Nile. Then 
courage returned tomy soldiers and they 
were fired with the ardour of combat, 
When Kerkin heard my voice, and the 
sound of my mortiferous mace he cast him- 
self upon me like anhideous Elephant. He 
threw his twisted running-noose after my 
horse and I began to fear some danger. E 
armed myself with my regal bow, and with 
an arrow of white poplar headed with steel. 
I shot my arrows winged like the Eagles, 
and I let fly my darts like the flames ofa 
consuming fire. My bow was so powerful 
that I almost nailed his casque to his brain 
upon the anvil of his head. I saw him ad- 
vance like a roaring Lion, holding in his 
hand an Indian Scymetar. I saw him ad- 
vance, Oh King! with such a fury that the 
mountains themselves cried to him, Oh ! 
do not oppress us! He darted forward 
whilst I remained firm and was prepared 
for him. When he was within my reach, 
I drew back my hand, I seized the bold 
warriour by his girdle and tore him from his 
saddle with the strength of a Lion; I cast | 
him upon the earth, and cut off his head 
with my keen-edged sabre. When the chief 
of the army was dead, the encmy’s troops 
turned their back to the field of battle ; 
vallies and hilly, rocks and deserts were 
covered with their affrighted and flying 
Legions.” s. 
(To be Continued.) ` bag 
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For Fhe: Port Folio. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


The enclosed lines, extracted from 
a manuscript poem, were composed 
araong the scenes which they des- 
cribe ; on the romantick banks of the 
Kaskaskia, near its confluence with 
the Mississippi. Dr. Johnson has 
somewhere remarked, that “ a poem 
which /deases many, must ‘have me- 
rit;” if this test were infallible. 
the production in question would cer- 
tainly not shrink from Criticism. The 
effusions of Sir Richard Blackmore. 
however, and even the doggrel of 
Sternhold and Hopkins would proba- 
bly claim ihe * meed of praise,” on 
similar grounds. Indeed, we know, 
that one of the least successful of 
Sir Richard’s performances was ho- 
noured with the unqualified approha- 
tion of Molyneux and Locke; names 
of no mean celebrity, in literary his- 
tory. Without venturing, therefore 
to offer an opinion, as I am myself 
no poetess, you must be responsible 
to the criticks, if you think the en- 
suing extract entitled toa place in 
your elegant Repository of polite 
Literature. 

The authour, when he wrote this 
poem, had passed his infancy, and 
part of his youth amid the rude sce- 
nery, of which it is descriptive. 

“He knew each lane, and every alley 

green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell, of that wild wood, 
And every bosky bourn from side to side,” 
but he knew little more; for Science 
had not yet unfolded to his eye 
Her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time ;” 
his verses, therefore, seldom present 
us with a classical allusion ; andif they 
have any merit, it must consist in the 
fidelity, with which they paint natural 
objects, in the order in which Nature 
has arranged them; an excellence, 
you will perhaps say, which any 
schoolboy of common observation 
might easily attain. . Should they be 
deemed worthy of insertion, you 
may, occasionally, be troubled with 
further communications, from 
The offcious 
LESBIA. 
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Or if, when Spring, unlocking all her flow- 


ers, 
With clustering roses, decks her honied . 
bowers; 
Of youthful Nature fond, the sunny dale, 
Delight thee more, or long withdraw- 
‘ing vale; 
Or many a mountain, drestin misty blue, 
Or many a wood and field of varied hue ;— 
Come, and ascend this oak-crowned hill 
with me, ; 
From care and strife, and noise and folly 
free; fs 
Or pensive still, pursue thy devious way, 
Where deepening forests scarce admit ` 
the day, 
Or from some moss-clad rock’s project- . 
ing height, 
Whence oft the Eagle takes his airy flight, — 
Gaze on the varying landscape, stretched 
beneath, 
The mead’s rich verdure, or the barren 
heath, 
The boundless Prairee, melancholy glade, 
Or nodding forest’s dreary depth of shade, 
Where gloom supernal reigns, and wakes 
the mind, : 
To solemn thought, with secret awe com- 
bined, 
Where oft, at noon of night, are dimly ` 
seen 
Pale shadowy shapes,+ that seem to glide 
between - 
The age-worn trees, perhaps the ancient 
race, 
The Heroes of the Wood, still fondly trace 
These sacred haunts, and linger in the 
grove, 
Where erst they sung of war, or dreamed 
~ of Love, 
There, where the opening gloom invites 
the day, 
Kaskaskia, willow-crowned, with sweet’ 
delay. 
Steals gently on, her native wilds among, 
By no muse honoured, by no poet sung; 
‘But dear to me, for many a fleeting hur, 
And dear to all, who bow to Nature’s 
power. , 


When rising Cynthia sheds her silver 
light, 
And pales the star that ushers in the night, 
Thoughtful, on thy green banks, Oh! gen- 
tle stream, 
Oft have I watched the fire-fly’s frequent : 
gleam; 
Or, pensive o’er the lawn, at noon of day, ` 
Pursued, with lingering step, my weary 
‘way, . eas 


m 


L 
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+ The . superstitious Creole natives be- . 
lieve that the ghosts of the Indians haunt™ 
those parts of the forest, where. their re-, 
mins ure deposited. 


pe 
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To doze unseen amid the forest shade, 

Quiet and cool, for studious leisure made ; 

And there, when Morpheus ruled the so- 
lemn hour, 

Thy cae came, with apells of mighty 


powe 
And bade “Of airy dreams, a magick train, 
Arise prophetick of thy future reign. 
Beneath the aged elms, upon the green, 
For Mem’ry oft recalls the unreal scene) 
here tribes of fiowers, in gay profusion, 
-" rise, 
And breathe their mingled fragrance to 
the skies, 
Thy rural swains, in wildly pensive lays, 
At evening sung their loves of other days, 
And oft ia louder strains, invoked thy 
name, 
The cherished witness of their former 
flame. l 
The gloomy desert echoed to their song, 
The hills and craggy clifts responsiye rung. 


And ah! the day shall come, when many 


a maid 

Oppressed with love, shall seek thy silent 
shade, 

And tell, with artless tears, her love to 
thee, 

And sigh, and wish her heart again was 
ree ; 

And roving oft, thy willow groves among, 

Charmed By th the sweetness of thy murmu- 
ring song, 

Starting, believe that Nature feels her 
pain, 


And pitying, echoes back her sighs again. 
The king of floods, there Mississippi 
roars, 
Majestick forests frown along his shores— 
Where mid entangling brakes, the night- 
wolf howls, 
And keen for prey, the hungry panther 
~ prowls. 
And there, ere Europe’s sons usurped the 
* plain, 
Ere great Columbus daring ploughed the 
` main, 
The mammoth, awful tyrant ofthe wood, 
The ruthless mammoth banquetted in 
blood ; 
‘Cruel as Death, and hungry as the 
Grave,” 
From whose dread fangs no earth-born 
power could save, 
Man a before him, on th’ ensanguined 
plain, 
The warriour tribes opposed and bled in 


vain 


Earth groaned beneath him, as he moved 


along; 

The- herds—retired, a - piteous-- mournful - 
throng, 

Expiring victims strewed the pathless 
way, 


And mangled heaps, in wild confusion lay; 
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Man, helpless man, bewalled- the havock i 


made i 
Addressed the skies, implored ethereal 
aid; ` 


The. Power Eternal heard the humbled ; 


world, . 


And the dive monster from reato hulde 


INDIANUS. 


, MORTUARY. . 
DIED, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 


nia, on the 8th December, 1807, 


Matrruew Backus, Esquire, a na- 
tive of Connecticut, but for some 
years-past resident at Marietta. While 
the merest mass of clay,distinguished 
neither by the torch of genius, nor 
for any extraordinary virtues is not 
permitted to pass on to oblivion, with- 
out some tribute of surviving affec- 
tion, some eulogium of partial friend-. 
ship, it would be unjust indeed to suf 
fer this excellent man to depart from. 
us with no acknowledgement of his. 
worth, no regret at his loss. A friend. 


' who well knew and dearly estimated. 


his value, begs to place this testimo- 
ny of remembrance upon the pages 
of The Port Folio. 

Mr. Backus after receiving, and 
really imbibing an education of the 
best kind, afforded by this country,. 
adopted the Law for his profession. 
His success was by no means equal 
to his merit. This disappointment: 
may be accounted for by an ease and 
indolence of disposition, which made 
him averse to the labour and drudge- 
ry necessary, in the commencement 
of practice. To this may be added an 
acute and painful sensibility, an em- 
barrassing diffidence which constant- 
ly im eded his efforts to establish 
hims Ate in the manner he desired. 
He was utterly incapable of descend- 
ing to any mean or politick measures 
for advancement, or of using the ser- 
vices of the unworthy. His profes- 
sion never had his cordial affection, 
and he had not ambitign enough to 
warm this,coldness to it. Literature 
and social intercourse were the objects 
of his ‘fondness; the sources of all his 
enjoyments. While he could indulge 
in these, he thought nothing of sta- 


tion or wealth. His mind was rich- 
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ly stovect with the various productions 
of taste and genius, and his means of 
communicating them were so plea- 
sant and interesting as to render him 
a most valuable companion; while 
his incorruptible integrity, his pure 
and unmixed principles, his honest, 
simple sincerity, his high and delicate 
honour, made him the best of friends. 
His end is deeply to be deplored. 
The world frowned. too coldly upon 
his hopes, and overpowered his feel- 
ing rather than his fortitude. In an 
unhappy moment of depression he 
sunk willingly intoa premature grave. 
Neither sorrownorreproacican reach 
him there. He was among strangers, 
on a journey to Philadelphia; no 
friend was nish to cheer his sinking 
heart, and avert the awful resolve.— 
The manner of his. death can never 


‘be approved by the Christian, or the’ 


Philosopher. But let those only de- 
cide upon it, who have known what it 
is to bear a life of mortification and 
disappointment, to see or fancy ihe 
portals of hope shut upon them, and 


ne fair prospects beckon to go on, 


and his- sentence will not be severe. 
The:dull soul of apathy and the pam- 
pered favourite of wealth and fortune 
must not presume to judge a case, 
they can never feel. 

. May.his spirit which left this world 
sad and sorrowing, shake off its de- 
pressing glooms as it rises to another, 
and be well receiyed where unfading 
joys abound. 


A NEW SCOTCH SONG, . 


Tune —*© WHISTLE OER THE LAVE O'T.” 


We shall na’ weep ourscll to stane, 
‘Like Niobe, that’s dead and gane, 
Nor bleer our een out a’ our lane, 
But “ whistle o’er the lave ot.” 


Gie me a man, whase een can blink, l 
Whase. heart is free, whase soul can think, 
Whase clishmaclaver care can sink, 

And «c whistle o'er the lave ot.” 


Let beauty’s smiles illume the way, 

The mirky glen through which we stray, 
us may we live our little day, 

And “whistle o'er the lave ot.” 


When fortune shaws-a scawling brow, 
And lays our fairest prospect low, 

As pleasure fades, let reason prow, 
And “ whistle o'er the lave ot”? 
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But when she glints wi? face serene, 
And decks the warl’ in gayest sheen, 
We'll ay distrust the fickle Queen, 


And “whistle o'er the lave ot.” 


And when auld Death, wi’ ruthless paw, 
Shall clapperclaw us-ane and a’, 

We maun submit to Nature’s law, 

And ‘whistle der the lave 0t.” 


The beauty of the following fines 
richly entitle them to a płace in our 
poetick department. They were wri- 
ten by the late Lyndon Arnold, Esq. 
of Providence, on the deathof Mr. B. 
Marshall, late Tyler of St. John’s 
Lodge in that place, who fell dead at 
the door of the Lodge, immediately 
on the last Brother leaving the room. 

. P., Friend. 
With age, with want, infirmity opprest, 
Death said to Marshall, * theu shalt short- 

ly rest ; 
I see no reason for thy tarrying here, 
But fear of me, and me ’tis vain to fear : 
No wife remains with thee thy grief te 
share, _ 
No tender infants to demand thy care ; 
Few are thy comforts, numerois are thy 
woes, 
And few thy friends, but what the Lodge 
compose ; : 
Say with one blow shall I thy soul release, 
And send it joyful to the realms of peace ?” 
The sage reply’d, “ These things, O Death, 

are truc— . 
One boon I ask, and then submit to you ; 
Those genuine friends, those brothers of 

myheart, .. .. - 
Whom kind affection prompted to impart, 
The means of living to my feeble age, 
And still sustain me tottering on the stage ; 

This night in social brotherhood convene, 

My wish, O Death, would lead me to the 

scene, 

There when the Lodge in harmony shall 
close, _, : 

And each one hasten homeward to repose, 

PI wait thy coming, thy command obey, 

And through thy regions meet eternal day.” 

’T was Reason’s claim, nor Death refus’d 
the grace, 


But met him punctual at the time and 


place.” 


Nc 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folio. 
TO THE MUSE. l 
Adieu, sweet Muse, no more thy aid I 
claim, l 
“Doomed toa fatethat damps the poet’s 
flame;” aay 
No more to thee consume the midnight 
oil, l 
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1 
Or fondly toward Parnassus’ summit toil; 
No more wide ocean’s rolling billows 
watch, i 
Or inspiration from the zephyrs catch; 
Seek, in some shady covert, soft repose, 
nd pensive watch the golden evening 
close; 
Nor view, while Night and solemn silence 
reign, 

The lucid moonbeams tremble o’er the 
plain; ; 
No more enraptured with Amanda stray, 
Where Spring luxuriant strews with flow- 
ers the way: | 
, With easy footsteps, pace th’ enamel’d plain 
Some gently rising hillock’s summit gain, 
Watch the grey morning chase the night 

away, 
Hail the bright Sun and kindle into day.— 
. Adieu! soft s welling raptures of the heart, 
Romantick joys we now forever part : 
Chained to wealth’s sordid, joyless, dull 
pursuit, 
` How ill with this your gentle pleasures 
suit. 
No more the pensive poet’s golden dream, 
Must o’er my mind its soft effulgence 
beam : 
But plodding care and slow pursuit of guin, 
With sovereign sway, will o’er each mo- 
ment reign, 
Each thought must bend, each finer feel- 
ing bow, , 
Beneath the Tyrant’s care-encircled brow. 
” While yet misfortune frowned, thus late I 
sung, 

While Grief’s dark clouds in dim perspec- 
tive hung, | 

While yet this stroke in Time’s dark womb 
concealed, 

No curst attaint of foul disgrace revealed— 

Disgraced by others’ fauits, and not his 
own, 

Ah! wilt thou now thy votary disown? 

Or wilt thou rather with poetick fire, 

Fly to his bosom, and his soul inspire ? 

Inspire his mind with conscious honour’s 
pride, l 

The sneers of folly, and of fools deride. 

_ Chace hence Misanthropy’s unhallowed 
train, 

And give to blissful harmony the reign, 

With tender care, thy every art employ, 

And give his heart once more to beat with 


joy. 

Then shall thy aid with rapture be con- 
fessed, 

A soul relieved, and thou forever blessed. 


LuRcANIO. 
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The thought, which suggested the 
following Impromptu, addressed to.a 


lady, who asked the authour, why 


Cupid was always painted blind, is 
borrowed from one of the modern 
Italian poets; which, I cannot nowre- 
member; Nor, if I could, have I at 
present, access to the volume; there- 
fore cannot determine, whether it is 
an imitation or translation, or whe- 
ther the substance of the last line 
only is borrowed. If such trifles are 
not below your attention, accept it, 
with the authour’s assurance of res- 
pect and esteem. | 


Can you then ask, why tis we find 

The God of Love is painted blind? 

Because, dear maid, the only eyes 

Which blooming Cupid e’er could prize, 

Those eves of soft cerulean hue, : 

Nature reserved and gave to you. 
LURCANIO. 


MERRIMENT. 
A Sharper, who had pawned his 
hat, going out of church in the mid- 
dle of a crowd, snatched a man’s hat 


from under hisarm. The poor fel- 


low. feeling his hat gone, cried, 
« They have stolen my hat?” The 
sherner. immediately putting the hat 
on his head. and covering it with both 
hands. exclaimed, “ Have they! IE 
defy them to take mine.” 


EPIGRAM. 


To a lady, who drew the Steel Pins from ker- 
bonnet in a thunder storm. 


Cease, Eliza, thy locks to despoil, , 
Nor remove the bright steel from thy hair, 
For fruitless and fond is thy toil, 

Since Nature has made thee so fair. 


While the rose on thy cheek shall remain, 
And thy eve so bewitchingly shine, 

Thy endeavour must still be in vain— 

For Attraction will always be thine. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


MISCELLANY. 


For The Port Folio. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


“ Blessed is he who readeth.” 


WHENEVER I reflect upon 
my habitual attachment to books, I 
feel a new glow of gratitude to- 
wards that Power, who ga'e me 
a mind, thus disposed, and to 
those liberal friends, who have al- 
lowed the utmost lat ude of in- 
dulgence to my prope sity. Had 
I been born on a barbarous shore, 
denied the g rious privileges of 
education, and interdicted an ap- 
proach to the rich provinces of 
Literature, I should have been the 
most miserable of mankind. With 
a temperament of sensibility, with 
the nerves of a valetudinarean, 
withan ardent thirst for knowledge, 
and very scanty means for its ac- 
quisition, witha mind often clou- 
ded with care, and depressed by 


dejection, I should have resembled 
the shrinking vegetable of irrita~ 
bleness, and, like the mimosa of 
the gardens, doomed to be at once 
stupid and sensitive. The courses 
of Nature and Fortune having ta- 
ken a different direction, Parental 
Benignity having furnished me 
with the Keys, and Discipline 
and Habit having conducted me. 
through the Portico of Education, . 
I have ever found, whether walx- 
ing in the Vestibul of Science, ~-r 
meditating in the Groves of Philo- 
phy, or hearkening to historians 
and poets,.or rambling with Rabe- 
lais, such excellent companions, 
that Life has been beguiled of more. 
than half its irksomeness. In sick- 
ness, in sorrow, in the most doles- 
ful days of deject on, or in the 
most gloomy seasons in the calen- 


dar, study is the swectest solace 


and the surest refuge, particularly 
when my reading is directed to 
that immortal book, whence the 
theme of this essay is taken. In. 


an hour of adversity, when I have 
2 
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caught up this precious volume, I 
have found, instantly, the balm of 
Gilead and the medicine for the 
mind. The darkness of Despair 
has been succeeded by the bright- 
est ravs of Cheerfulness, and in 

lace of grim phantoms, I have 
found Comfort, Peace, and Sere- 
nity. . 


I hope that this style of speaking 
occasionally in the first person will 
be forgiven, even by the most fas- 
tidious reader, when he adverts to 
the custom of my prcdecessours. 
A periodical writer can hardly 
avoid this sort of egotism, and it 
is surely very harmless, when its 
employer muffies himself in the 
mantle of concealment, and in the 
guise, whether of a shrewd Spec- 
tator or a simple Lay Preacher, 
walks, unobtrusively, abroad. Mr. 
Appison and Monsieur Mox- 
TAIGNE perpetually indulge this 
habit; and, on a very careful in- 
spection of many editions of their 
essays, I have always found, by 
certain infallible marks, that those 
speculations had been most dili- 
gently perused, which abound in 
little sketches of the manners, hu- 
mours, and habits of their authour. 
We are naturally curious thus to 
peep through the keyhole of a 
study, to see a writer in his elbow- 
chair, and to listen to his story 
with the fondness and familiarity 
ef friendship. Anonymous au- 
thours have a prescription from 
Parnassus to paint themselves; 
and when by a Tatler, a Specta- 
tor, or a Connoisseur nothing but 
good colours and modest tinting is 
employed, men look with mingled 
curiosity and complacency at the 
Ppa be In a speculation on the 

lessings, derived from a studious 
temper, if a miniature of a lover 
of books is introduced, provided 
it be a tolerable resemblance, and 
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viewed in a proper light, it will, 
by an easy association, lead the 
observer to reflect more intensely 
upon the value of literature. 


The utility and delight of a taste 
for books are as demonstrable as 
any axiom of the severest Science. 
The most prosperous fortune is 
often harrassed by various vexa- 
tions. The sturdiestson of Sirength 
is sometimes the victim of Dis- 
ease. Melancholy will sometimes 
involve the merriest in her shade, 
and the fairest month of the year 
will have its cloudy days. In 
these dreary seasons, from which 
no man may hope to escape, sen- 
sual delights will not fill scarcely 
a nook in the gloomy void of the 
troubled time. Brief as the light- 
ning in the collied night, this sort 
of pleasure may flash before the 
giddy cyes, but then merely tor a 
moment, and the twinkling radi- 
ance is still surrounded with the 
murkiest gloom. Eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping; the song and the 
dance, the tabret and viol, the 


hurry of dissipation, the agitation 


of play, these resources, however 
husbanded, are inadequate to the 
claims of life. On the other hand, 
the studious and contemplative 
man has always a scheme of wis- 
dom by which he can either en- 
dure or forget the sorrows of the 
heaviest day. Though he may be 
cursed with care, yet he is surely 
blessed when he readeth. Study 
is the dulce lenimen laborum of the 
Sabine bard. It is Sorrow’s sweet 
assuager. By the aid of a book, 
he can transport himself to the 
vale of Tempe, or the gardens of 
Armida. He may visit Pliny at 


‘his villa, or Pope at Twickenham. 


He may meet Plato on the banks 
of Ilysus, or Petrarch among the 
groves of Avignon. He may make 
philosopaical experiments with 
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Bacon, or enjoy the eloquence of 
Bolingbroke. He may speculate 
with Addison, moralize with 
Johnson, read tragedies and co- 
medies with Shakspeare, and be 
raptured bythe rhetorick of Burke.. 

In many of the old romances, 
we are gravely informed, that the 
unfortunate knight in the dungeon 
of some giant, or fascinated by 
some witch or enchanter, while he 
sees nothing but hideousness and 
horrour before him, if haply a 
fairy, or some other benignant be- 
ing, impart a talisman of wonde- 


rous virtue, on a sudden our dis- 


consolate prisoner finds himself in 
a magnificent palace, or a beauti- 
ful garden, in the bower of Beau- 
ty, or in the arms of Love. This 
wild fable, which abounds in the 
legends of knight-errantry, has al- 
Ways appeared to me very finely 
to shadow out the enchantment of 
study. A book produces a de- 
lightful abstraction from the cares 
and sorrows of this world. They 
May press upon us, but when we 
are engrossed by study we do not 
very acutely feel them. Nay, by 
the magick illusion of a fascinating 
‘authour we are transported from 
the couch of Anguish, or the gripe 
of Indigence to Milton’s Paradise 
or the Elysium of Virgil. 


For The Port Folio. 
A TREATISE ON 


ORIENTAL POETRY. 
(Continued from page 44.) 


The descriptions in the Shahnamah 
are always varied and perfectly well 
followed up, above all, those of battles 
Which are as numerous as in the Ili- 
ad. Those ofa more agreeable na- 
tureas of Gardens, Banquets, Thrones 
Palaces, Love, anu Beauties, are no 
less admirable, and are painted by 

erdusi with allthe richness and pride 
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of the Oriental Imagination. He of¢ 
ten writes : 


Ke deri bustanech hemicheh gulest 
Teminech por ez lalih u sumbul est 
Huva Khoshcuvar u zemim por negar 
Ne Kerm u ne serd u hemicheh behar 
Nevazende bulbul bebag enderune 
Kezarende ahu berag endertine. 


“ A garden, in which the rose pere 
petually flourishes, whose borders 
are filled with Tulips and Hyacinths: 
where the air is mild, the walks su- 
perbly ornamented : where one nei- 
ther experiences immoderate heat, 
nor excessive cold; but where a 
perpetual spring reigns ; where the 
Nightingales incessantly warble a- 
mong the branches of trees ever- 
green: where the antelopes play on 
the hillocks.” 

The descriptions of the morning 
are very animated in this poem, and 


decorated with the greatest variety of 
shades. : 


When glorious day his shining splendour 
shewed 


And shaded Earth with Pearls and Rubies 
stre wed, 


When Sol displayed his gilded rays again, 
And scattered Camphor o'er tite musky 
plain. 


That Ís to say, spreads light upon 
the obscurity of the plains, for the 
Oriental Poets often make an allusion 
to the two opposed colours, by Came 
phor and Musk. 

We will here add a description of 


amore majectick kind, taken also 


from the Shahnamah, and which will 
give an idea of the Persian Similies. 


Nekei kerd Barzev ber an deh suvay 
Tchu achefte chiri ez beher checar 
Bezed dest nepuchid derai bezér 
Meianra be bestech bezirin kemér 
Yeki Khodi iumi beser ber nehád 
Seri terkechi tiri ra ber keshad 
Bebare ber afkhendu ber Kestuvae 
Yeki bari manendi kuhi revan . 

Ze keihali nize ze almasi tigue 
Bebaré ber amed chu berende migue 
Tu kufti sepher est ya ruziu tab 

U ya der beharan yeki rudi ab 
Derakhtrest kuftiez &hen beb4r 
Keshade du bazu chu shakhi tchenag, 


‘ Barzey regarded the ten warriourd 
who advanced; he was like a Lion wane 
dering in search of his prey. He immedi- , 
ately clothed himself with hia coat of maily 
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and girded his loms with a belt of gold.— 
He placed upon his head a Turkish casque, 
an'l filled his quiver with arrows. Now he 
remained suspended to the trappings of his 
courser, and immediately he was fixed firm 
anl upright in his saddle like a moving 
mountain. When, with his long javelin, 
and-his sabre sparkling like the diamond, 
he advanced even as a cloud, which arises, 
ene might! have said, it is the firmament 
which shines, or it is the day which glitters, 
or itis a river which runs in the spring. 
When he stretched forth his two arms like 
the branches of the Plane tree, one might 
have cried, it 1s a tree Iaden with steel.” 


We also find in Ferdusi, very ten- 
der descriptions, and as beautiful as 
affecting, as thatof Frankis the daugh- 
ter of Afrasiab, when she discovers 
the conspiracy which had been plan- 
ned against her beloved Siavechi. 


“ She tore the Hyacinths of her hair with 
an inexpressible gief, and bruised her ten- 
der bosom inher despair. She scattered the 
musk of her tressés upon the ivory hill of her 
beautiful breast, and bathed the Tulips of 
her cheeks with the streams which ran from 
cher eyes. Her tears gushed out like a foun- 
tain when she thought upon the cruel de- 
‘sign of Afrasiab.”’ 


With regard to the expressions 
and numbers of this poem, it is evi- 
dent that their beauties can only be 
felt by those, who understand the ori- 
ginal. We will then only remark, 
that they are hold and animated, 
throughout the whole work, and in 
some passages elevated and sublime 
in the highest degree. 

The Persian poet resembles Ho- 
mer in some other peculiarities, as in 
the frequent repetition of the same 
lines and the same epithets. The 
light-footed Achilles and Agamem- 
non, the King of men, are not more 
frequently found in the Iliad, than 
the Lion-heartedR ustem, and Cai- 
kosrev, the King of the world, in the 
Shahnamah. 

There are many other poems of 
Ferdusi, as the amours of Chosrev 
and Chirine : the death of Rustem ; 
the life of Beharan ; the reign of An- 
ouchirvan; the conquests of Iscander; 
which works are written with all the 

Gre of an Eastern imagination, and all 
the harmony of the Persian numbers. 


a 
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SECTION III. 
Of their Love Poetry and Ques. 

We have now come to that kind of 
Poetry in which the Asiaticks princi- 
pally excel. Love has sogreat a share 
in the Arabian Poems, that upon 
whatever subject they may be, they 
are always interspersed with thecom- 
plaints of lovers and the descriptions 
of beloved beauties. 

Fhe Arabian nation divides its time 
between warlike expeditions, and the 
mild occupations of the pastoral life. 
They transport their tents from place 
to place : and when the camels and 
other beasts have consumed the pas- 
ture of one situation they leave it to 
return thither when the grass shall 
again have grown up. In this species 
of encampment the tribes which find 
themselves near each other, famili- 
arly exchange intercourse, and the 
youth of both sexes form attachments, 
which are, for the most part, unfortu- 
nate, the change of residence and the 
difference of principle causing per- 
petual separations. 

Hence proceed the Arabian poems 
beginning almost always with the 
complaints ofa lover upon the de- 


parture of his mistress ; his friends’ 


are represented in them as endea- 
vouring to console him, but he refu- 
ses all consolation ; he describes the 
beauty of his dear Maia, or Solima, 
or Zeine, or Azza; he announces 
the design which he has to go and 
see her in the new dwelling place of 
her tribe, should he findthe passages 
defended by Lions or guarded by 
watchful Archers, 
duces the description of his Camel 
or Horse, and comes by degrees to 
his principal subject. We will find 
few Arabian Poems without this spe- 
cies of exordium, whether they have; 
as an object, the military virtues, or 
grief, praise, or censure, or, in fine, 
love alone.’ The seven poems which 
were written in letters of gold and 
preserved in the Temple of Mecca, 
are in this style.* The authour of the 


* These seven Poems clearly transcrib- 
ed with explanatory notes, are among Po- 
cock’s manuscripts at Oxford, No. 154. 


æ au a a mo 


Then he intro- 
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first of the seven, was a young Ara- 
bian Prince named Ameritolkeis, who 
was no less celebrated by the fire and 
fertiltty of his imagination, than by 
the misfortunes with which his life 
was interwoven. He begins thus: 
Kiffa nebki mi “dhirai habibi wamenzili 

Besikti "llawi beina ddahuli fahoumeli. 


“ Stay; let us give some tears to the re- 
membrance of the dwelling place of our 
beloved, inthe sandy valleys which are 
between Dahul and Houmel.” 


He afterwards regrets the tents he 
has left, and is afflicted with the ab- 
sence of his lover. His companions 
strive to allay his grief in relating to 
him an unlucky accident, which had 
formerly separated him from belov- 
ed objects; he replies: 


“ My grief was then not less than at pre- 
sent: for, when those whom Lloved were 
onthe eve of their departure, when their 
sighs embalmed the air with the sweet 
breath of musk, like theZephyrs ofthe eve- 
ning which bring the odour of Pinks, agita- 
ted by the most ardent passion, my eyes 
oerflowed with tears; they trickled down 
my neck, and bathed my girdle in their 
course.” 


His friends finding that they had 


not taken the right method to dissi- 
pate his grief made use of ariother.—— 
They exhorted him to remember the 
happy days which he had passed with 
his beloved, and told him, he ought 
to expect some portion of pain after 
so much felicity. ‘his discourse 
gives him occasion to relate the ad- 
ventures of his youth, among which 
he gives the following recital with 
allthe richness and harmony of the 
Arabian language. | 


* I loved a beautiful maiden, who was held 


secretly confined in a deep retreat: | 


nevertheless 1 enjoyed her charms 
. ‘without tear. 
I flew .o ver through a crowd of guards, 
ardent io tear mv life from me. 


The naines of the seven poets are Amral- 


keis, Tarafa, Zoheir, Lebid, Antara, Am-. 


ru, and Hareth. In the same collection, 
No. 174, there is a manuscript containing 
above forty other poems, which had the 
honour of being suspended in the temple 
ot Mecca: this volume is an inestimable 
treasure of ancient Arabick Literature. 
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When the Pleiades shone in the Firmament 
like the borders of a blue Garment en- 
riched with gold, I entered her apart- 
ment ; I found her upon her bed, 
where she reposed, despoiled of ber 
robes, and having nothing on but the 
cloak in which she slept. 

She said to me, Ah! do not deceive me ! 
do not entice me into the path way of 
errour ! ° 

I arose ; 1 carried her away with me, and 
she effaced the traces of our steps with 
the train of her superb robe. 

And when we had passed beyond the babita- 
tion of the tribes, she stopped at the 
shelter of a winding hill. 

I drew her softly towaids me by her lovely 
tresses and she fell upon m; breast; 
nothing could equal the beauty of her 
slender figure ; her breast was as 
smooth as a polished mirror, 

She turned towards me her charming coun- 
tenance, and discovered to me her 
beautiful cheeks; she looked around 
her with the soft atfright of a Hind 
alarmed for her young Fauns. 

Her neck was like that of an Antelope, 
white, strait, and adorned with pre- 
cious ornaments. 

Her hair, which flowed upon her shoulders, 
was black as jet, and entwined like the 
branchesofa palm tree. The ringlets 
of this elegant hair had a thousand va- 
rious forms, some were skilfully tied, 
others agreeably scattered. 

Her waist was like a fine cord, and her leg 
like the stem ofthe Palm tree, mois- 
tened with the rain. 

The odour of musk was spread upon the 
bed which she composed, and she slept 
until the morning, wrapped up in her 
cloak of soft texture. 

She distributed her gifts with her fingers 
charming and slender as the crimson 
worms of the sandy hill, or as the stalk 
of the tree Echel. 

Her beauty dispersed the shades of the 
night, like the light of the lamp of the 

_ Dervis retired into his cell. 

The most chaste of ‘men would certainly 
have been inflamed with love at the 
sight of so rare a beauty, in the age of 
pleasure, and with a robe of such gran- 
deur. 

And whose face resembled the egg of an 
Ostrich preserved in a clear brook, 
which the traveller has not disturbed. 
by the impression of his steps. 

The insensible, alone, defend their hearts 
against Love, mine will never alienate 
itself trom the charms of my beloved.’® 


Among the other descriptions of 
this Poem, those of the authour’s pase 
sage across the Desert, of his horse, 
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of his hunting, and of a storm, are 
admirable. ‘his work of Amriolkeis 
furnishes a perfect model of the Ara- 
bian Eclogue, as indeed this 1s the 
name that we may properly give to 
this kind of poems. 

(To be continued.) 
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LAW REPORT. 

Philad. County, Com. Pleas, Jan. 11, 
1808. 
Day Action on the case to Sept. 

v. term, 1805. 
Jarvis. > Plff. declares for goods sold 
J and quantum valebant. 


A Jury being called and duly im- 
pannelled, the Plaintiff’s counsel pro- 
ceeded to open his case. 
It appeared that the parties were 
both printsellers ; the plaintiff resi- 
ding in Philadelphia, the defendant 
in New-York: thatin ———, the 
plaintiff having published a large 
number of engravings of Presi- 
dent “ Jefferson’? proposed an ex- 
change with the defendant, for 
Heath’s engravings of “ Washington:” 
that the “ Jeffersons? were INTEND- 
ED TO MATCH the & Washingtons!” 
and the subscription for each was 
the same, $5 25 a piece; with a 
customary allowance of 25 fer cent. 
to the trade: that the defendant, con- 
senting to the exchenge, the plaintiff 
had in good faith sent him 50  Jef- 
Jersons,” expecting to receive 50 
« Washingtons” in return; that some 
time having elapsed, and the “ Wash- 
ingtons? not arriving, the plaintiff 
pressed the defendant to perform his 
contract: but Jarvis replied, that it 
vas unreasonable to require it; for 
that © Jeferson” himself had already 
lost so much of his popularity, and 
was sinking so rapidly, that his like- 
nesses (which, of course, were defre- 
ciated with the origia’), had already 
fallen to almost nothing; and, as there 
was no chance of His ever being re- 
elected, there was no probability of 
THEIR ever rising: that the ‘* Wash- 
_ingtons,” onthe contrary, were al- 
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ways saleable, and never fluctuated 
in value, but were likely to rise in pub- 
lick estimation; and satisfying himself 
with this excuse for the breach’of his 
contract, he obstinately persisted in 
refusing to give more than 25 “ Wash- 
ingtons,” for the 50 “ Jeffersons: 
that the 25 “ Washingtons” had been 
received; and this action was brought 
for the value of the remaining 25 
« Jeffersons,” agreeably to the terms 
of the contract. 

The defendant’s counsel denied 
the contract set up on the other side, 
although he admitted the receipt of 
the 50 “ Jeffersons.’ He lamented 
that the absence of his client pre- 
vented him from fully demon- 
strating the injustice and extrava- 
gance of this pretended contract, by 
proving that, whatever the artist 
might have intended, the “Jeffersons” 
never were considered matches for the 
« Washingtons,” by persons of the 
least taste or judgment: that although 
a few of the “ Jeffersons” were put 
off, at the subscription price, soon af- 
ter frublication, and had a tolerably 


' brisk sale, the moment they were 


submitted to the test of criticism, 
and were compared with the “ Wash- 
ingtons,” they were condemned by 
the unbiassed judgment of the pub- 
lick, and fell, as he was able to prove 
by a deposition, which he held in 
his hand (but which being ex parte, 
he was not permitted to read) to 12 
and 13 cents a-piece, by wholesale, 
and at that price were a dull article; 
and that to him it appeared monstrous 
that when the plaintiff had found a 
ready sale, and received a full price 
for the 25 & ASHINGTONS,” ex- 
ceeding the value of all the “ Jer- 
FERSONS that were ever turned from 
his plate, he should at this time come 
forward, and demand the same price 
for his “ Jeffersons,” which began to 
depreciate before they were dry from 
the press, and were now of less va- 
lue than waste paper. 

The plaintiff’s counsel insisted to- 
tis viribus upon his contract. He 
did not pretend to deny the terrible de- 
preciation of the “ Jeffersons” but his 
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client was a Printseller, and did not. 
mean to speculate upon the conti- 
nuance of the popularity of his prin‘r 
or 1tS LIKENESS: his object was, to 
turn the one to good account, while 
the other was in publick favour, and 
if the defendant had made a bad bar- 
gain, he had himself alone to blame 
for it. 

It appeared in the course of the 
evidence, that the plaintiff had offer- 
ed to receive * Hami.tons,” in lieu 
of the “ Wasuinorons,” but the 
defendant declined giving either of 
them, for the ‘* Jnrrersons.” alle- 
ging that the “ Hamittons,’” like 
the © WasuHincrons,” were of in- 
creasing value, and daily rising in 
publick estimation. 

The judge charged the jury, that 
all they had to look to, was the con- 
tract between the parties, which was 
fully proved: that they had nothing 
to do with the relative value of the 
prints, however proper it might have 
been for the consideration of the par- 
ties when they contracted; and that 
the rapid depreciation of the “ Jerg- 
FERSONS,” since the contract, the 
only defence’ set up, amounted to no 
justification of the breach of it. 


Verdict for the plaintiff. Damages 
8118, 12. 
== 
For The Port Folio. 


MEMOIRS OF ANACREON. 


CHAP. VII. 
Continued from page 28. 


We returned to the city, and re- 
freshed ourselves in a bath; after 
which we dined together. Anthes. 
whether from mortification or reflec- 
tion, I know not, had lost all his gay- 
ety. The Poet endeavoured to rouse 
him from the lethargy into which he 
seemed to have fallen, by a song, 
which he gave us, accompanied by 
his harp: 


Awake to life, my dulcet shell, 
To Phebus all thy sighs shall swel],« 


* This hymn to Apollo is supposed not to 
have been written by Anacreon, and it 
certainly is rather asublimer flight than 


- 
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And though no glorious prize be thige, 

No Pythian wreath around theè twine, 

Yet every hour is giory’s hour 

To him who gathers wisdom’s flower! 

Then wake thee from thy magick slum- 
bers, 

Breathe to the soft and Phrygian numbers, 

Which, as my trembling lips repeat, 

Thy chords shall echo back as sweet. 

The cygnet thus, with fading notes, 

As down Cajyster’s stream he floats, 

Plays with his snowy plumage fair 

Upon the wanton murmuring air, 

Wich amorously lingers round, 

And sighs responsive suund for sound! 

Muse of the Lyre ! lume my dream, 

Thy Phebus is my fancy’s theme ; 

And halto wed is the harp I bear, 

And hallowed is the wreath I wear, 

Hallowed by him, the god of lays, 

Who modulates the choral maze ! 

I sing the love which Daphne twined 

Around the godhead’s yielding mind z 

I sing the blushing Daphne’s flight 

From this ethereal youth of light; 

And how the tender, timid maid 

Flew panting to the kindly shade, 

Resigned a form too tempting fair, 

And grew a verdant laurel there, 

Whose leaves, with sympathetick thrill, 

In terrour seemed to tremble still! 

The god pursued with winged desire, 

And when his hopes were all on fire, 

And when he thought to hear the sigh, 

With which enamoured virgins die, 

He only heard the pensive air 

Whispering amid her leafy hair! 

But, oh my soul! no more—no more! 

Enthusiast, whither do I soar? 


‘This sweetly maddening dream of soul 


Has hurried me beyond the goal. 
Why should I sing the mighty darts 
Which fly to wound celestial hearts, 
When sure the lay, with sweeter tone, 
Can tell the darts that wound my own? 
Still be Anacreon, still ipa 
The descant ofthe Teian lyre : 

Stilllet the nectared numbers float, 
Distilling love in every note! 
And when the youth, whose burning soul 
Has felt the Paphian star’s control, 

When he the liquid lays shall hear, ` 


—])|,]|]E————————————————OwOwOO—O N 


the Teian wing is accustomed to soar, 
But we ought not to judge from this diver- 
sity of eee in a poet of whom tame hag 
preserved such partial relicks. if we 
knew Horace but as a satyrist, should we 
easily believe there could dwell such ani- 
mation in his lyre? Suidas says ihat our 
poet wrote hymns, and this perhaps is one 
of them. We can perceive in what an al. 
tered and imperfect state his works are at 
present, when we find a scholiast upon Ho- 
race citing an ode from the third book of ~ 
Anacreon. M. 
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His heart will flutter to his ear, 
And drinking there of song divine, 
Banquet on intellectual wine! 


By this means, Anacreon gradu- 
ally relaxed the severity of his brow, 
and taught him the happy art of re- 


lieving the labours of the closet, by. 


the joys of musick and wine. 

After the expiration of a few days, 
when I went again to visit Myrilla, I 
learnt, from a slave, that she was ex- 
tremely ill. The grief into which I 
was plunged by this intelligence, was 
inexpressibly great. What anguish 
tore my bosom, when I reflected, 
that those eyes might never regain 
their lustre! how my veins throbbed, 
when. I ventured to hope that | 
might again behold her smile! I re- 
paired to my favourite bower on the 
banks of Ilyssus, and the powers 
of love and fancy there combined to 
produce an ode to the goddess who 
presides over the health of mortals, 
the ever youthful daughter ‘of Escu- 
lapius : 


' THE INVOCATION. 


Hygeia, rosy dimpled maid, 

Come—lI claim thy healing aid, 

And bring thy mild enchanting smile; 
Oh, quickly come, our grief beguile. - 
Lo! on the bed of fell disease, . 
Mpyrilla, formed all hearts to please, 

Is racked by vile and vexing pains, 

Oh! come, I woo thee in my strains; 
Restore her eyes their humid blue; 
Give to her cheeks their wonted hue; 
Reanimate her form divine, 

And let her smiles with lustre shine; 
Revive again her cheerful voice, 

And we, who mourn, shall soon rejoice. 
Oh! hasten nymph, and with thee bring 
All the joys that from thee spring. 


Lo! here I linger by this stream, 
Musing o’er hope’s delusive dream, 
Here I waste my mournful days, 
While around the soft breeze plays, 
I strive to sooth my troubled mind, 
But I, alas! no peace can find. 


Here Myrilla oft did stray, 
By the moon-light’s pallid ray: 
And as we marked the setting beam 
Playing on the placid stream, 
While Hope essayed my heart to cheer 
With words of love I won her ear. 
But now no more I love the scene, 
For here no more the maid is seen; 
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In vain I seek the well-known shade, 
And hopeless wander through the glade.. 


Then grant, Oh nymph of healing pow’r, 

Thy aid to cheer the gloomy hour, 

This boon thou’lt surely not refuse, 

When courted by a youthful muse. 

A votive wreath of flowers I bring, 

To thee I strike the plausive string: 
Through every clime, o’er every main, 
Thy name shall echo in my strain. 


Then come, Hygeia, dimpled maid, 
Come and bring thy healing aid; 
Haste, oh! nymph, and with thee bring 
All the joys that from thee spring. 
END OF CHAP. VII. 
(To be continued.) 


For The Port Folio. 
CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
. (Continued from page. 21.) 


But however ridiculous reasoning ap- 
pears, when injudiciously garried beyond 
its proper limits, it is of excellent use in 
its proper sphere, for eliciting the con- 
nexion of secondary truths with first prin- 
ciples, itis then truly the glory of man, 
and the distinguishing prerogative of his 
nature, when it knows its own place, and 
acts in subordination to that intuitive per- 
ception vi primary truths which Nature‘ 
has given us as the foundation of all sci- 
ence. By the jadicious use of reasoning 
the world is treed from superstition and 
credulity, ancient errours have disappear- 
ed, and mankind are put in a way of disco- 
vering the laws of ‘nature, distinguishing 
truth from errour, and attaining the know- 
ledge of their duty and interest. It is suf- 
ficient that those truths which are not so 
clear as to carry their own evidence along 
with them, should be shown to have a ne- 
cessary connexion with first principles, but 
those truths which have originally as much, 
evidence as the clearest demonstration 


| could confer on them, have certainly no 


need to be demonstrated. 

Now in th writings of the ancients we 
meet with many bright examples of that 
good sense and sound judgment which 
does honour to human nature, and reflects 
disgrace on many pretended philosophers 
of the present age. These men, faithful 
to nature, readily confessed its dictates, 
and endeavoured to reason soundly from 
them. Far from the pertness of modern 
philosophers, they knew and lamented the 
defects of nature, while they did justice to . 
its original dignity, and admired the vene- 
rable ruins of its ai-cient grandeur. The 
ancient’s it is true, had their absurdities, 
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and their unreasonable and impertinent 
philosophers, as well as we. But the ruins 
of time have kindly relieved us from the 
far greatest part of them, and in those who 
remain, along with natiye good sense and 
culuvated taste, we discover only the er- 
rours of the times wherein they lived and 
those personal vices and weaknesses from 
which human nature in nọ age has been 
entirely exempted. 

In considering the works of the ancients 
as models of good sense, true taste, and 
sound judgment, we may find occasion to 
wonder at the agreement we find among 
them, and to ask why so many different 
opinions on the most important subjects 
have prevailed among men, when we find 
that the original maxims of wisdom and 


science have so uniformly manifested. 


themselves to the minds of men in very dis- 
tant ages and countries. It is astonishing 
how many just notions of the Divine Being, 
his attributes, nature, laws and govern- 
ment, are to be found in their writings; 
enough surely to make us wonder why: our 
modern intidels, who pretend to philoso- 
phy and good taste, should pay no regard 
tothe many sublime truths contained in 
the classicks, merely because they are also 
to be found inthe Bible. 

Another benefit arising from the study 
of the classicks, is that they exhibit for the 
most part, very just notions of human na- 
ture. Being studious of beautiful and ele- 
gant composition, as well as justness of 
sentiment, they endeavoured to adapt their 
works to the feelings of men. The mo- 
dern infidel philosophers suppose man to be 
a mere reasoning animal aud therefore re-, 
quire a reason even for our assent to the 
testimony of our senses, and sometimes 
suppose man to be without passions alto- 
gether, whence their doctrines are absurd, 
and the rules they lay down for philosophi- 
zing impracticable ; as it is not in our pow- 
er to devest ourselves of any part ofour na- 
ture. But such descriptions of human na- 
ture, as are found in the Classicks, exhibit 
Man as endued with senses, imayination, 
passions, and intuitive faculties, as well as 
reason, for which their works wil! conti- 
nue to please, when those of our modern 
scepticks are buried in oblivion. 

Whatever is unnatural, is not pleasing ; 
and for this reason, it would be impossible 
to compose a work on sceptical principles, 
that should be agreeable to the feelings and 
experience of mankind. Lucretius, though 
a determined Epicurean, was gensible of 
this, and therefore, in order to make his 
poem pleasing and natural, was obliged to 
digress, into the popular belief, contrary to 
the principles he wanted to establish. He 
was sensible, that a world without a Gover- 
nour, a fortuitous congeries of atoms, jum- 


bled together by the hand of Chance, would 
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‘not be a very pleasing picture to the human 


imagination; and that even the invocation 
of'deities that he disbelieved, would appear 
a less shocking absurdity to the human un- 
derstanding. Mr. Pope’s Essay on Man, 
although it is more natural and pléasing 
than the work of Lucretius, in so far as it 
allows a Supreme Governour of the Uni- 
verse, yet as it excludes a particular Provi- 
dence, leaves a very gloomy impression on 
the mind. 

The works of the poets, oratours, and 
historians of antiquity are addressed to the 
heart and imagination, as well as to the 
reason of men, which is the reason why 
they are so generally pleasing, and have 
obtained tiie approbation of so many ages. 
The novelty of sceptical philosophy may 
Please some cold speculative men, who 
have almost lost their natural feelings, by 
the indulgence of intemperance, or gratify 
the pride of others, who desire to be dis- 
tinguished from the vulgar, but it can ne- 
ver become pleasing to mankind in general, 
as it degrades human nature to a level with 
the brutes, and presents no object to our 
imagination or passions, that is in the least 
worthy of them. 

The due cultivation of our intuitive fa- 
culties is so far: from being any impedi- 
ment to Uae exercise of reason, that it af- 
furds it the greatest assistance. Right 
reasoning is the act of a sound and discern- 
ing mind, that distinctly perceives the na- 
ture, properties, place, and importance of 
those objects, about which it is employed. 
That sense of order then, and that dise 
tinctness of perception, which is acquired 
by perusing the works of genius, employed 
in describing the most interesting parts of 
human nature, must be of the greatest use 
to philosophick investigation. 

As all phitosophick reasoning rests on ` 
certain primary truths, or first principles, 
which must be assumed without demon- 
stration, in order to deduce other truths 
from them, the study of simple and unadul- 
terated nature, as described in the writings 
of the ‘ancients, must strengthen and ex- 
ercise our intuitive capacities, and enable 
us to relish the study of true philosophy, 
which, by fair and orderly deduction, may 
make Truth as agreeable to our under- 
standings, as the beauties of Nature are te 
our perceptive faculties. 

It is likewise to be considered, that 
some of the Classick aythours are likewise 
eminent philosophers. Cicero, who first 
treated these subjects in the Latin lan- 
guage, and who had made himself master 
of all the learning of Greece, was conver- 
sant both with the Peripatetick and Stoick 
Philosophy, though he unfortunately pre- 
ferred the Academick to both of them. In 
his philosophical works, we find the most 
profound subjects of philosophy treated in 
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the form of dialogue, after the manner of 
Plato, which though a disadvantage i our 
apprehension as moderns, was yet highly 
agreeable to his own countrymen, who 
were admirers of Plato’s method, and 
_ loved to see arguments adduced on either. 
side of every question. 

Grammar and Criticism, which are ne- 
cessary in the study of the Classicks, are 
likewise very useful exercises of our fa- 
culties, and preparative to the study of 
Philosophy, if not themselves parts of Phi- 
- losophy. A moderate skill in these arts 
cannot be obtained, without the exercise of 
a sound judgment, and their usefulness in 
all philosophical discussions, is very evi- 
dent. When the terms of a question are 
improper or ambiguous, or the question in- 
accurately stated, disputes may arise with- 
_ gut end, which terminate ultimately in 
verbal ambiguity. But to prevent these, 
nothing can be more proper, than just con- 
ception and proper expression, which are 
best learned from Grammar and Criti- 
cism. 

Whatever enlarges our ideas, and in- 
ereases our knowledge of human nature, 
must be of singular use in philosophy, which 
has nature in general for its object. The 
study of Classical Learning exercises and 
improves all the faculties of the human soul 
and not only exhibits to us the most res- 
pectable characters of antiquity, but their 
favourite studies, their choice thoughts, 
and sublime conceptions. No person of 
true taste can read the works of the Clas- 
sicks with attention, without catching 
something of that spirit and elevation of 
sentiment, for which they have been long 
eclebrated. Just description, natural and 
proper conception and expression are no 
less necessary in Philosophy than in Rhe- 
torick; and of these the Clussicks have 
been long acknowledged as the most per- 
fect models. 


- Although Philosophy is no longer culti- 


‘vated in the way of hypothesis, and we 
must trace the cause of phenomena, in- 
stead of guessing at them, as formerly, 
yet the knowledge of the ancients, who 
first turned their thoughts to these subjects, 
must be of the greatest service. Their 
paris were not inferiour to thosc of the 
moderns, and although our advantages, by 
lapse of time, improvement of arts, and ac- 
cemulation of discoveries, are greater than 
theirs, yet itcannot be an unprofitable study, 
to retrace their inquiries, and accompany 
them, so faras they were able to penetrate 
into the nature of things, that we may be 
better prepared to relish more modern dis- 
© ceveries. Our modern pretenders to philo- 
sophy assure us, thatthe ancients were weak 
and subject to prejudices; butit is not fitthat 
we should take this on their authority, es- 
pectally as the most of them have been but 
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little conversant in their writings. In the 
more masculine age of Literature, it was 
common, not only toread the Classick au- 
thours previous to the study of Philosophy, 
but to peruse the works of Aristotle and 
Plato, in their own language; and the Laun 
tongue was.so familiar to students, that their 
lectures in Philosophy, as well as their ex- 
ercises and disputes, were wholly in Latin. 
But as the effeminacy of modern times per- 
mits but little time, and less ease for study, 
than formerly, we must comply with esta- 
blished custom, though we cannot help re- 
gretting the want of the diligence of for- 
mer times. 

The knowledge of Ancient History un- 
folds to our view the gradual progress of 
knowledge, of refinement, the succession of 
empires, the civilization of barbarous na- 
tions, and the ruin of Greece, the mother 
of the Arts, by the destructive arms of 
Rome. The improvements and learning 
of Greece, would probably have been lost 
to the world, if she had not contrived to 
inspire her fierce conquerors with the 
love of them. Grecia capta, &c. But the 
Roman liberty was too shortlived after the 
destruction of that of Greece, to allow 
them to make any great progress in letters; 
and the military and restless genius of that 
Republick rarely afforded any pause of tran- 
quillity, for cherishing .he arts of peace. 
The age of Augustus was but a transient 
blaze, preluding to the gradual extinction 
of knowledge that succeeded. From the 
ruin of the Republick, Eloquence dege- 
nerated into Panegvrick, Philosophy into 
Enicurism and Atheism; and all the arts of 
life were directed only to the amusement of 
the Tyrant of the day. 

(To be continued.) a 
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VARIETY. 


In the rough blast heaves the billow, 
In the light air waves the willow ; 
Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 

- What have I to do with thee, 
Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


Sombre tale, and satire witty, 
Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty, 
Measur’d sighs, and roundelay, 
Welcome all! but co not stay, 
What have I to do with thee, 
Dull, unjoyous Constancy? 


EVENING. - 


O soothing hour, when glowing day, 
Low in the western wave declines, 

And village murmurs die wiy, 

And bright the Vesper planet shines ; 


I love to hear the gales of Even, 
Breathing dlong the new-leaf?d copse, 
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And feel the fréshening dew of Heav’n, 
Fall silently in limpid drops. - 

For like a friend’s consoling sighs, 
That breeze of night, to me appears, 


And, as soft dew from Pity’s cyes, 
Descend those pure celestial tears. 


Alas ! for those-who long have borne, 
Like me, a heart by Sorrow riven, 

Who, but the plaintive winds, will mourn ? 
What tears will fall but those of Heav’n ? 


DE A a 


The following happy imitation of Virert, 
we copy with alacrity, from that valuable 
Journal, The Repertory. 


Dr Park, 


The inundation of amatory jingle, 
by which we are daily in danger of 
being drowned, would almost make 
one believe, that the Parnassian flood- 
gates had pulled up, and that Cupid 
had tumbled in, and was hurried 
along by the rapid current of the wa- 
ter. : 
I have attempted an Academick 
Eclogue, in imitation, for the most 
part, of the first Pastoral of Pope ; for 
the scene of which I have taken the 
College in our vicinity. As o the 
two principal characters ; by Daniel, 
we are to understand a plain rustick 
youth; and by Dicky, one who is 
decking himself out in the plumage 
of fantastick words. 


SUMMER, 
AN ACADEMICK ECLOGUE. 


Levi. DANIEL. Dicky. 


Soon as each class, from close confacment 
free, 

Pour’d forth from * Holden, all elate with 

lee ; 

Daniel and Dick to Hollis-Hall retir’d, 

Both warm’d by love and both by wine in- 
spir’d. 

Now noon-day Phebus shone on Hollis’ 
side ; | . 

Thus Dicky spoke, and Daniel thus reply’d. 


DICKY. 


Seraphick sounds ! on yon sonorons sprays 
Melodious locusts lift their lofty lays. 
Eestatick notes ! list Daniel to the sound, 
And let it on your tympanum rebound. 


aetna gC 


° Ho. ien—the chapel zpvointed to Reci- 
‘ations and priyate Lectures. 
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Why are we mute when Sol's meridian 
rays 

Illume the plain,and locusts lift their Jays? 

DANIEL. 

Sing then, since here, our task perform’d, 
we sit, . 

t While Peter turns his slow-revolving spit, 

But Levi comes, well skill’d to judge, and 
he 

Shall hear the contest and the prize dc- 
cree. 

These boots Ill stake, which, four long 
summers past, 

Have yet the strength four summers more 
to last. 


DICKY. 


| My boots I dare not stake ; these boots have 


run . 

In long succession down from sire to son ; 

But what you’ll own your proffer’d pledge 
transcends, 

That cloak Pll stake, which from the wall 
depends, 

Of lucid blue, before with velvet lin’d, 

+ And whatis that with velvet trimm’d be- 
hind ? l ; 

I hung it there, methinks, three months 


ago, 
When brumal Boreas ceas’d his blast te 
blow. ~~ | 


LEVI. 
Singthenin turns, while Echo fills the plains, 
For'reas’ners argue in alternate strains ; 
Daniel begin your lay, but briefly sing, 
For soon I ween the Commons.bell will 
ring. 


DANIEL. 
Inspire me Phabus, in my Betty’s praise, 
And on thine altar shall my Horace blaze, 


O! let me show in sweetly sounding song, 


To Betty’s eyes what heav’nly charms be- 
long. 


DICKY. 
Grant me O love, in softly flowing verse, 
My cherming Moily’s graces to rehearse ; 
For her the prize to gain and in return 
A new Majora to thy name shall burn. 


DANIEL. 


Not allthe Nymphs that o’er the woodland 
rove 

Can beauteous Betty from my thoughts re- 
move : 

When last I left her, in my trunk she laid - 


‘Two cakes divine, ber lily fingers made ; 
9 > 


{ Peter— African Professor of the Cuit- 
nary Arts. i 

+ The beautifuly simplicity of the shep- 
herd in Virgil, where, forgetting the term 
Zodisck, he says, ‘et guis fuit alter” &c. is 
here elegantly exemplified by an instance 
of stiil more beautiful simplicity. 
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Two glitt’ring needles and four balls of 


yarn, 
Of diti’rent dies, my sev’ral hose to darn. 


. DICKY. 
Molly, before all other maids, I love, 
Who haunt the river’s bank or shady grove: 
-Tuen last vacation o’er, I hither sped, 
To seid tears the fair profusely shed ; 
‘som her lips mellifluous accents fell, 
© well dear Dicky, ah! along farc- 


well” 


DANIEL. | 
Frere are, who dread a Hebrew lecture 
nost 3 l i 

"" some no evil’s like an honour lost ; 

n ne think suspension is the greatest ill ; 
‘Vaile others think a fine is greater still ; 
~ ispension, Hebrew, Fine, nor loss of part, 
Like Betty’s frown can ever rend my heart. 


DICKY. 
Fo some their joy supreme Vacation brings; 
To others Sleep when early pray’r bell 
rings ; 
Some in a Detur place their chief delight ; 
hile some in drinking choose to spend 
the night ; > s 
Vacation, Detur, Sleep, nor midnight bowl, 
Like Molly’s smile could e’er enchant my 
soul. 


. DANIEL. 
Say Dicky, say, in what glad soil appears 
A cheese immense, the wondrous work of 
years ; ; 
On whose vast rind or flocks and herds 
may rove, 
Or numerous hosts in martial order move ; 
Tell me but this, and freely I disclaim 
The prize, and yield it to thy Molly’s name. 


DICKY. 
Rather declare, in what more happy clime, 
A marv’lous mountain rears its head sub- 
lime ; 
Whose sides with salt, of purest white, 
o’erflow, 
Which far extending fills the vales below ; 
Declare but this, the contest I resign, 
Betty unrivall’d ever shall be thine. 


' LEVI. 

Cease to contend, for, Dicky, I decree 

The cloak to Daniel, and the boots to thee. 

«* Blest swains! whose nymplis in ev’ry 
grace excel ; 

Blest nymphs! whose swains those graces 
sing so well.” 

Now quickly rise, to yonder Hall repair, 

The bell has rung, and dinner waits you 
there ; 

The board with various dainties shall be 
crown’d, 

And viands breathe Calebian odours round. 

Exeunt Daniel and Dicky, preceded 
by Levi. 
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Weare informed that the pen of 
Clarkson, which has so very ably and 
successfully depicted the guilt of the 
Slave Lrade, has been employed in 
the vindication of that sect of Chris- 
tians, commonly called Quakers. It 
is said, that the work is executed with 
great simplicity, worthy of the cause 
he pleads ; and that the Quakers will 
be indebted to him for introducing 
their good fame in the world, in a 
manner which will secure to it addi- 
tional respect, 


eo 


The following, though an old storys 
is a good one, well told. We uo not 
remember to have seen a more happ 
versification. 


JACK A..D THE DEACON. 


T wo sons of Neptune, Jack and Will, 
One Sunday morn were walking, 


' On various subjecus, this and that, 


With much sung troid were. taiking. . 


Perchance as near a house of pray’r 
i hey tearless urg’d their way, 
‘Khe Deucon of the church came out, 
In robes bedizen’d for the day. 


He bow’d, and thus the tars uddress’d ; 

‘* Good sirs, why pass ye thus your time > 
« Surely you’d better watk with ine, 

“ Sport on this day is no small crime.” 


s With all my heart,” each tar reply’d 
And bolay with the man they ventur’d, 

Who kindly ted them to the church, 
When on his course the Parson enter’d. 


With prayer the solemn work begins ; 
A song of Zion next succeeds ; 


| And here the Deacon, rising slow, 


Gravely proclaims the Psalm, and reads 5 


“ With Hysop purge thy servant, Lord ;” 
‘Then tun’d aloud his vocal nose, 

But luckicss man, behold a tune 
That suited ill the verse he chose. 


Thrice he assay’d to sound the line, 

And thrice he hemm’'d to change his tone, 
But vain, alas! prov’d each attempt, . 

The man now wish’d himself alone. 


Jack mov’d to pity, saw his friend’s distress, 
‘Nor could he long, his summon’d feelings 
curb, 
But rising from his seat, he loudly cry’d, 
Deacon, for God’s sake, try scme other 
Hens!!! | 
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THE POET AND THE GUINEA. 


*Tis said a wild poetick ninny 
Once in his travels found a guinea— 

. And, startled by so strange a sight, 
For much he fear’d the thing would bite, 
Inquir’d of every one that came 
If he could teil the insect’s name. l 
At length one, shrewder than the rest, 
Thus to the Bard himself address’d : 
«¢ That insect with its yellow face, 

`~ Is deadly poison to thy race ; 

- Touch butite face, and soon it sends 
A venom to the fingers’ ends, 
That, mounting swiftly to the brain, 
Will give it such a yellow stain, 
A stain so filthy and impure, 
That nothing short of death can cure. 
And after, when you strive to chime 
Your thoughts, as formerly, in rhyme, 
The poison in the brain will chink, 

_ And quite destroy the Muses’ clink.” « 
The Poet, frighten’d by the knave, 

` Forthwith releas’d his yellow slave, 
And oft complained, in mournful strain, 
Ne never saw his face again. 


Our modern elegantes will recog- 
nize in the following beautiful lines 
an accurate portrait of themselves. 
But how will they be astonished to 
learn that this allegorical personage 
' was intended asa personitication. of 
vice, as drawn by a learned English 
bishop. : 


The other maid seem‘d ev’n of fairer hue, 


But bold her mein, unguarded rov’d her 
eye ; ; 
And her flush’d cheeks confess’d at nearer 


view, l 
The borrow’d blushes of an artful dye. 
All soft and delicate, with airy swim, 
Lightly she danc’d along; ker robe be- 
tray’d, 
Through the clear texture, ev'ry tender ..mb, 
Heightening the charms it only seem’d 
to shade. 
And as it flow’d adown so loose and thin, 
Her stature show’d more tall, more snowy 
white her skin. 
Oft as she walk’d, she view’d herself 
askance, 
Ev’n on her shade a conscious look she 
threw, 


‘ 
Then all around her cast a careless glance, 


Tomark what gazing eyes her beauty 


TRER ae 


The following moral and beautiful 
lines, on one of the grcatest natural 
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curiosities in the United States, have 
a claim upon the attention of all those 
who take a delight in picturesque 
scenery, or in viewing the stupen- 
duous worksof nature. they are from 
the pen of the celebrated ‘Thomas 
Moore. The Mohawk is a river of 
very considerable importance in the 
State of New-York. The Cohoez, 
or falls are three miles above its 
confluence with the Hudson. It is 
here 1000 feet wide, and precipitates 
its waters over a rock of about sixty 
feet high. 


LINES, 
WRITTEN AT THE COHOFZ. OR FALLS 
OF THE MOHAWK RIVER.* 


From rise of morn, till set of sun, 

Pye seen the mighty Mohawk run; 

And, as I mark’d the woods of pine 

Along his mirror darkly shine, 

Fike tall and gloomy forms that pass 

Before the wizard’s midnight glase ; 

And as I view’d the hurrying pace 

With which he ran his turbid race, 

Rushing alike untir’d and wild, 

Thro’ shades that frown’d, and flowers 
that smil’d, 

Flying by every green recess 

That woo’d him to its calm caress, 

Yet sometimes turning with the wind, 

As if to leave one look behind ! 

Oh! how I have thought, and thinking 
si¢h’d— 

How like to thec, thou restless tide ! 

May be the lot, the life of him, 

Who roams along thy water’s brim ?. 

Through what alternate shades of wo, 

And flowers of joy, my path may go! 

How many a humble, still retreat, 

May rise to court my weary feet, 

While still pursuing, still unbles¢, 

I wander on, nor dare to rest! 

But urgent as the doom that calis 

Thy water to its destined falls, 

I see the worlds bewildering force 

Hurry my heart’s devoted course 


ee re a ee 


* There isadreary and savage charac- 
ter in the country immediately about these 
falls, which is much more in harmony 
with the wildness of such a scene, than 
the cultivated lands in the neighbourhood 
of Niagara. 

The tine rainbow which is- continually 
forming and dissolving, as the spray rises 
into the light of the sun, is perhaps the 
most interesting beauty which these won- 
derful cataracts exhibit. 
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From lapse to lapse, till life be done, ` 
And the last current cease to run ! 

Oh may my fall be bright as thine! 
May heaven’s forgiving rainbow shine ' 
Upon the mist that circles me, 

As soft, as now it hangs o’er thee. 


THE DOWNFALL OF PRUSSIA. 
A DIRGE, ADAPTED TO THE MUSICK OF 
“ The Flowers of the Forest.” 


Oh! wo to the traitor, that dark violator, 


r 


Who gave up the brave to the sword of 


the foe! 
Oh! curst be the naming of him whose 
foul framing 53 
Our land fill’d with ruin, our hearts fill’d 
with wo! 


See our brave soldiers dying!—our beaute- 
ous Queen flying! | 
Our vera Dea ! wounded, bleed- 

ing, and'bare! 

Our fields once joy speaking, now with 

gallant blood reeking ! 


Oh! death to the traitor who caus’d our | 


despair) ` a 
Towns, where labour once smiling, and 
sweet peace beguiling, 
In flames of destruction now redden the 
air! 
Soldiers’ shouts wildly breaking! women 
moaning and shrieking, 
With horrour and tears flee away in de- 
spair ! 
The palace once ringing with dancing and 
singing, 
‘ No more bears the footsteps cf Beauty 
and Mirth! 
There the victor insulting, o’er the brave 
dead exulting ! 
Nor content till the fall’n are sunk deep 
~ inthe earth! 
Gone the home’s gentle blessing, where 
children caressing, | 
Round the table once sat, fond and smi- 
ling and gay ! | 
Now at the meal drooping, each head with 
gricf stooping, 
Mourns the father now slain, and laid 
cold in the clay! 


Oh! wo to the traitor, that dark violator, 
Who gave up the brave to the sword of 
the foe! : i 
Oh! curst be the naming of him whose 
foul framing, 
Our land fill’d with ruin, our hearts fill’d 
with wo! 


FEAA 
SE 


THE DRAMA. | 
THEATRE, DRURY LANE. 
The tragedy of Percy was repre- 
sented at this theatre last night, for 
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the purpose princip:Iy of mtroda- 
cing Mrs. Whitlock (late Miss E. 
Kemble) in the character of Elwinay 
after an absence from the London 
boards of nearly twenty years. What 
impression she might have then 
made must be now entirely lost, so 
there is no room to compare her with 
herself. It is generally known that 
Mrs. Whitlock isa sister of Mrs. Sid- 
dons; and even were it not, itis im- 
possible to hear and behold her, 
without being struck with a resem- 
blance, in every respect so Strong as 
cannot well be any other than that of 
sisters. To say that her powers of 
theatrick representation equal those 
of Mrs. Siddons, or that she is so 
eminently gifted by nature, or culti- | 
vated by art to embody the inspira- 
tions of the tragick muse, would 

alarmCriticism and stagger Credibill- 

ty. We are not prepared to say so; 

but when we pronounce her talents 

to be of the very first order, we do 

them but justice. and can offend no 
unbiassed critick,and least of any one, 
Mrs. Siddons. to whose praise must 


 redound every commendation that is 


bestowed on Mrs. Whitlock. who re- 
sembles her sister almost as nearly 
in talent and exertion as in figure 
and in face. Mrs. W. certainly has 


not the steadiness and majesty of 


Mrs. Siddons; neither has her linea. 
ments and person equal symmetry, 
grace orrotundity Onthecentrary, 
slic is very thin in the face, and 
something awkward and ungatnly 
about her neck and general carriage. 
But the interest she excites is too 
powerful to allow attention to direct 
itself to these minor physical defects. 
Her eye is full and variously expres- 
sive, and its glances are striking and 
vivid, though emitted from a thinner 
visage, anda paler complexion. In 
these, as in the accents of her voice, - 
the similitude is so near. thatit must 
often agreeably deceive both the cyc 
and the ear. As. therefore, the pow- 
ers and person of Mrs. Whitlock 
bear so marked an affinity to thoss 
of Mrs. Siddons, it is next to impos- 
sible to avoid comparing them to- 
gether. It must obtrude itself every 
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moment upon the most heedless ob- 
server. We shall, however, only ge- 
nerally observe, that their conception 
of a character seems to be equally 
correct; in the execution, where dig- 
nity is to be represented, or terrour 
impressed, Mrs. Siddons stands un- 
rivalled; where pity and the softer 
passions are to be infused, Mrs. 
Whitlock is not surpassed. We 


more familiarly sympathize in the | 


feelings of the latter; by the grander 
bursts of the former we are terrified 
and over-awed. The acting of the 
one has more of general nature, that 
of the other more of occasional sub- 
limity. 

We may, therefore, in some mea- 
sure apply to those two accomplish- 
ed actresses, what the British Ad- 
rastus says of Dryden and Pope. We 
behold Mrs. Siddons with frequent 
astonishment; Mrs. Whitlock with 
perpetual delight. If we are to point 
out any passage of her last night’s 
performance, it is not the more pro- 
minant ones of the piece, where eve- 
ry performer is ambitious of exer- 
tion, but those short.and simple ones, 
Where judgment and feeling are of- 
ten most happily marked; of this 
description we shall for the present 
particularise but two—the one where 
Lord Raby asks— - 


“ Should some rash man, regardless of thy 
fame, = i 

And in defiance of thy marriage vows, 

Presume to plead a guilty passion tor thee, 


What would’t do?” 


Elwina answered, with most im- 
pressive energy, 


ss What honour bids me do.” 


And again, when in her first in- 


terview with Percy, she hesitates to. 


disclose her situation to him, and he 
impatiently exclaims, “ Speak, say 
what art thou?” the pause that in- 
tervened, and the lowercd tone in 
which she expressed the word “ mar- 
ried,” was given with a force and 
discrimination which was universally 
felt and «-niversally applauded. 
deed the  enthusiastick plaudits 
that accompanied her* performance 


In-. 
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throughout, were only surpassed by 
those of the audience at the fall of 
the curtain. Weneversaw Elliston, 
or H. Siddons more happily exert 
themselves; but the whole attention 
was absorbed by the novelty of the 
night, which drew an overflowing 
house at a very early hour. 


i Goa 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folio. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, | 


The favourable reception of my 
first production has induced me to 
make a second essay, which I send 
you, at the risk of having it thrown 
among the  cruditirs of literature;” 
and for the cgousm I must pleada 
Poetica Licentia. 


ADDRESSED TO MISS MARGARET F®*, 
* “ Mirth, with thee I mean to live.” 


One Summer eve, by Cynthia’s light, 
Attracted, I in merry plight, 
Sauntered to seek my tavourite grove, 
Musing p'er former scenes of love: 


And as by deepening thought enchained, 
My honeysuckle bower I gained, 

The nightingale’s enchanting note 

Had lulled me to a sleep remote. 


Methought, while Morpheus held his sways 
And as in partial death I lay, 

A fentale rose whose giadsome air 
Drove from the soul’s fair scat, dull Care. 


Her step was as the zephyrs light, 

And in fantastick form bedight, 

A goblet her right hand conipressed, 
Which sparkled bright as Phæbus’ crest. 


« Thou favoured youth,” she smiling said, 
“ Shalt win the heart cf some fair maid, 
At Grief’s low shrine bow not the knee, 
To Mirth a cheerful vot’ry be.” 


She said, and raised the goblet high, 

A lure to my delighted eye, 

“ Behold,” she cried, in wildest strain, 
“© Let this with joy infuse each vein.” 


Eager I snatched the antique cruse, 

And quatied, with wild delight, its juice, 
My thirsty soul each drop did drain, 

And to her hand returned it vain. 


With transport now each scere I viewed, 
Each youthful freak now seemed renewed, 
The Goddess smiled, * by Fame renown’d 
May all thy future life be crowned.” 
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The magick words all fears disarm, 

O’er my light soul now spreads the charm, 
Now to my heart is joy instilled, 
And all my thoughts with pleasure filled. 


And with the fairsex, Nature’s pride, 
In cheery converse Ill abide, 

And pass the light and dulcet hours, 
In airy groves and shady bowers. 


But when in “ mazy dance” I seek 
To lead young Margaret, my cheek 
The fervour of my heart betrays, 

And shows the latent spark ablaze. 


For us, fair Margaret, combine 
Their sweets the Rose and Eglantine, 
And in fantastick windings wreathe, 
To form a shady grot beneath. 


Whilst thou, sweet Margaret, art a Rose, 
The Q.iccn of every flow’r that blows, 
Oh! let me be the Eglantine . 
Which twines its sportive arms with thine. 
STANLEY. 


ODE. 
For The Port Folio. 


Yes, Love thou ruler of the human heart, 
Yes, Tyrant offspring of the Paphian 
Queen, 
"Tis thou alone, who by thy venomed dart, 
Hast caused these pangs so exquisitely 
keen, 


But why didst thou, oh Fate severe, — 


Condemn this faithful heart to bear 
The sum of woes, the chief of ills, 
The pangs the hopeless lover feels ? 
Who mourns his lot with many a falling 
tear, 
Who sighs his sorrows to the changing 
wind, 
Changing as she, who once to him was 
kind, 
But now who flies his love, and leaves him 
to despair? 


Why doom to burn within my constant 
heart, 
A passion kindled by Maria’s charms? 

Bereft of hope, I see a rival blest, 
A rival happy in Maria’s arms: 

No more her fatal charms I'll view, 

That first enchant and then undo; 

PH fly the lovely faithless‘maid, 
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My griefs Ill tell the silent shade, . 
And tothe lonely rocks my wailings pour; 
There will I dream of joys I. cannot 
taste, 
And in the dreary, wild, and pathless 


waste, . l 
Find that tranquillity to me unknown be- 
fore! 
And when my weary race of life is run, 


And every sting of recent wo is fied, 
When droops beneath the wave my set- 


ting sun, : k 
And Fate lets fall her veil around my 
head ; , ' 


If then Maria, cruel maid, 
Should tread the turf where low Pm 
laid, 
Her falsehood will be all forgiv'n, 
My shade will feel the wished-for 
: heaven, l 
If, conscious that my grave she’s wander- 
ing near, . 
Some latent spark of love should still 
survive, i 
Some gentle sigh should wish me 
still alive, 
And on my lifeless head should fall com- _ 
passion’s tear. aa 
S. 


EPIGRAM. 
ASPASIA. 


Aspasia, as the ancierits have confessed, 


‘Wit, beauty, wisdom, and renown posses- 


sed; A 
But Venus Improba her homage claimed, 
And for a naughty life this fair was famed ; 
The jarring tribes of Academick Greece 
To crowd her levees meet in silent peace ; 
While from her lips some novel dogma 

flowed, asd be 
Conviction with her favours she bestowed, 
Her school the student owned of every 


age, | 
The beardless stripling, and the greybeard 
sage; 
E’en Socrates, to gaitinstruction flew, 
His dear Xantippe doubtless out of view, 
Blest fair! who free from philosophick 
strife 
Would analize the dearest joys of life ! 
Who could to love each pupil’s mind invite, 


And theory and practice both unite ! 


nn 
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ORIAINAL PAPERS. 


MISCELLANY. 
For The Port Folio. 
A. TREATISE ON 


ORIENTAL POETRY. 
( Continued Srom fage 54.) 


_ IN the class of the Love odes of the 
Arabs, we ought to place the descrip- 
tions of feasts and pleasures, subjects 
upon which their poets ofien exercise 
themselves. The following is an ex- 
ample : 


' In the laughing season, when the young 
Roebuck bounds upon the hills, and the 
Sweet breath of the fresh gale annuunces 
the reign of the rose, the rivulets murmur 
agreeably, and the branches bow them- 
selves to adore him, who has reclothed 
them with their green robes. Then we as- 
semble ina garden beauties capabie of 
inflaming the Universe with love. The li- 
beral clouds cover the plains with their li- 
quid pearls and transparent chrystals, and 
spread their precious drops upon the fields 
decked with vegetable rubies. The shining 
teeth of these beautiful maidens sparkle 
like jasper. Their eyes are clear as the 
puresilver, and are never obscured by sleep. 
The odoriferous branches enrich us with 
their treasures. The birds perched in groves 


I 


of flowers delight us by their songs, and 
the air is embalmed with Musk. Oh ! char- 
ming Paradise ! in which my beloved shines 
like the full moon! Oh! what pleasures ! 
what enchantment ! It is here where eter- 


_ hity itself resides, at the height of felicity. 


The soft sound of kisses, voluptuous coo- 
ings, the tender sigh of Lovers, in this 
place alone strikes our ravished ears: all 
the united charms of Nature are the only 
objects which present themselves to our 
eyes, and the vivifying cup reanimates our 
Senses oppressed with pleasure. Every 
thing enchants, every thing pleases around 
us. Ifthe solitary Dervise could see this 
garden, he would immediately quit his re- 
treat, he would without remorse break his 
former vows. Rise, my companion, fil 
the wine, sorrow ought not in this place to 
seize upon our hearts, abumper of this divine 
liquor ought to cleanse them from all pain. 
Oh! how much the wine, the verdure of 
these fields, these beautiful maidens have 
of sweetness. Do not obey the Censor, he 
is full of deception and carries the publick 
enemy in his breast. May all deceit be 
banished from this place.’’ 


The Arabs also have a species of 
short odes, which much resemble the 
Persian odes; they often consist of 


four lines like the European Sonnets, 


and itis probable that this kind of 

versification was brought from the 

East into Spain, and thence pass- 
I 
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ed into Provence and Italy. That 
which we ow give is found in the 
original of the Arabian Tales of the 
thousand and one nights, and it is re- 
plete with those comparisons and im- 
ages, which ornament with so much 
beauty the canticles of Solomon. 


“ By the arched bows which guard her 
eyes, and by her eyes which dart en- 
chanting arrows with their glances ; 

By her delicate form, and by the cutting 
cimeter of her looks ; by the shining 
majesty of her deportment, and the 
dark shade of her hair ; 

By her languishing eyes, which charm 
sleep, and give laws to the Empire of 
Love ; 


Scorpions lanch into the heart, the 
arrows of despair; ` 

By the Roses and Lillies which bloom upon 
her cheeks, by the lively carnation of 
her smiling lips, and her teeth of daz- 
zling pearls ; 

‘By the odour.of her musky hair, and by the 
streams of wine and honey which run 
from her lips when she speaks ; 

By her neck like that of a Roebuck, by her 
stature equal to the Cypress, by her 
bosom swelled and rounded like a 
pomegranate ; 

By the graces which accompany her steps, 
and by the lightness of her form, 

By the silky softness of her bosom, the 
sweetness of her lips and all the beau- 
ties with which she is ornamented : 

By the affability of her manners, the truth 

~" of her words, the nobility of her birth, 
and the greatness of her Fortune ; 


By all these rare gifts, I swear, that the 


odour of Musk is less agreeable than 
that of her tresses, and that the breath 
of the Zephyrs, steals its perfume from 
her hair; 

That the meridian Sun is less resplendent 
than her cheek, that the new moon is 
Yess beautiful than her forehead.” 


In some ancient collections made 
by Abu Teman Talebi, and by other 
authours, are many Love verses 
written occasionally, which are very 
treat and elegant, such as these four 
stanzas of Dhuel Remma upon an 
Antelope : 


« Thou art recalled to my remembrance, 
Oh ! Maia, whenthe bounding Ante- 
lope outstrips my courser, and fixes 
upon me its large shining eyes. , 
Antelope which inhabits the Sandy hills 
- whose skin is reddish, and who has 
a foce like the Sun in its meridian. 


It resembles Maia by its delicate form, by 
the beautiful roundness of its neck, by 
the lustre of its black eyes : but Maia 
shines with more splendour and with 
more charms; 

When it shows its ornaments of Ivory, they 
seem to wave like the branches of the 
tree Ochar, when agitated by a torrent 
rolling in the valley.’ 


We must now come to thé Per- 
sians and the Turks, but there is lit- 
tle to say of these last, because the 
greater part of their odesare anfimita- 
tion of the Persian, although it must 
be acknowledged that the Turks have 
verses of an original turn, and very 


By the ringlets of herblack hair, which like |: elegant of which this is an example = 


Kamer hemchere si di gabgabinung. 
Cheker hemchihre si di lablerinung, 
Gulini sumbuling kilmish. perichan 
Asilmich ber kiline bing del u gen, 
Lebing den lalung olmichdi yeri senk, 
Dehaning den cheker kalmichde diltenk. 


a light of the Moon was equalled by 
the splendour of her countenance, and her 
lips were sweet as honey. The hyacinths 
of her tresses were scattered upon the Ro- 
ses of her cheeks, and a thousand hearts 
were suspended to a single ringlet of her 
beautiful hair. The ruby, compared to her 
lips appeared only as acommon stone, and. 
her mouth took from sugar the prize of 
sweetness.” f 


The Persians, above all, excel in 
their Love odes of which we have al- 
ready given a specimen in the first 
section. Itis surprising how much 
the odes of Hafiz resemble the frag- 
ments which we have, of the Lyrical 
Poets of Greece. We may assert 
with truth, that this poet has all the 
agreeableness and vivacity of Anacre- 
on, with the softness and charms of 
Sappho. In general this kindof poems 
celebrate love and pleasure, and 
are interspersed with. reflections up- 
on the instability of Fortune, and the 
vanity of human wishes; they are 
called Gazels, and rarely contain less 
than five strophes each, or more than 
sixteen. 

Although these Gazels or odes are 
worthy the curiosity of people of taste, 
it must be acknowledged: that the 
ideas are- often monotonous. The 
fertility of the language and the rich- 
ness.ot the expressions, make this de-, 


k 
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fect disappear in the original, to 
which consequently it is impossible 
to render justice. After these con- 
siderations, apd the assertion of those 
who pretend that poetry can never be 
well expressed by prose, the authour 
of this treatise had at first given the 
ornament of Rhyme to these Gazels, 
but having then been forced to dce- 
part sometimes from an absolutely 
literal translation, he at last judged 
that the inconvenience attached to 
-this circumstance would be obviated 
by adding atthe end of the treatise 
the same odes in verse that were to be 
here given in prose. If this repeti- 
tion should appear strange, it ought by 
no meanstobe attributed to vanity, but 
to the desire of giving an idea of what 
we can make ofthe Oriental Poetry, 
and thus te open a career which 
others can pursue much better. As 
it was difficult ‘to make a choice in 
the excellent collection of the odes of 
Hafiz, we have taken those at random, 
ìn imitation of the Orientals, who to 
decide as well on the least as on the 
most considerable occasions, fortui- 
tously open a book and leaving all to 
chance, hold themselves to that 
which first strikes their sight. We 
have taken notice* of the confidence 
which these people have in this spe- 
cies of divination, when in the Histo- 
ty of Nadir Shaht we have seen this 


* This treatise was subjoined to a histo- 
ry of Nadir Shah. 


+ Après que Villustre guerrier se fut re- 
posé des fatigues qui’l avoit soutenu pour 
se rendre maitre d’Hamadan et de Ker- 
manchahan, il conçut un wf désir de pren- 
dre Tauris. Rempli de ce dessein, il essaya 
d'en decouvrir le succès, en consultant les 
poémes du divin Hafiz; eta P ouverture 
du livre, le sort lui présenta une ode qui non 
seulement repondit ala présente situation 
des affaires mais dont la dernière strophe 


(que voici) éteit frappante : 


x O Hafiz’ toi que Fars, toi qu "Irak ad- 
mirérent. 

Quand de tes vers touchans les sons melo- 
dieux, . ee . . 
T'armèrent d’un pouvoir divin, victorieux, 
Et ces fameus pays ála fois subjuguerent ; 
Hate toi, viens cueillir les lauriers glorieux 


prince, determine upon two famous 
seiges, by two verses of the same 
Hafiz of which we will join the enrire 
ode to those we have just spoken off 


ODE I. 


“ My. bosom is filled with Roses ; Ihave 
wine in my head, my beloved yields to 
my desires. The monarch of the world 
is this day my slave. 

Listen, do not bring flambeaux into our as- 
sembly, for the Moon of the checks of 
my Favourite is at its full in this ban- 
quet. 

Do not burn perfumes in our banquetting 
chamber, for my soul finds no pleasure 
cele in the embalmed odour of thy 

air. 

Do not speak of the savour of sugar and ho- 
ney, for I desire only to taste the sweet- 
ness of thy lips. 

In-our apartments Wine is permitted, but, 
Oh! Cypress, decked with the most 
beautiful shades! without thee it is 
forbidden. : ) 

When thou art absent, and the weights of 
affliction oppress my heart, I always 
retire into the corner of-my cell. 

Why dost thou speak to me of reputation ? 
hold it not in estimation; why dost 
thou tell me of my name ? what is that 
tome? 

My ear is constantly attentive to the melo- 
dy ofthe Flute andthe notes of the 
Harp; my cyes are always fixed upon 
thy ruby lips, and upon the circulating 
cup. 

We love good Wine with obstinacy, we are 
@morous, our eyes are lascivious, but 
throughout the city, where is he whe 
is not subject to the same faults ? 

Do.not for these offences accuse us to the 
magistrate, he loves as well as we a. 
bumper of this vivifying wine. 

Do not seat thyself, Hafiz, without thy be- 
loved at thy side, and wine in thy cup, 
for itis the season of the Rose and Jas- 
mine, it is the feast of Spring, 


€ ODE H. 


«c Shiraz, I salute thee' Oh city so delicious- 
ly situated ! may Heaven preserve thee 
from ruin ! 


Qu’à Bagdad, qu ’d Tauris, les cieux te reser- 
vèrent.” 

Sur Paugure favorable de ces deux derni- 
èrs Vers, les banniéres victorieuses fur- 
ent déployées &c. ARNS 

His.de Nad. Chah. Liv. it, c. lix- - 
This ode will be given in French Pac# 
try at tkc end of the Treatise. P 
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Oh Roenabad! may the same Heaven de- 
fend thy spring, of which the clear wa- 
ters give us the long life of Kedher ! 

Inthe walks of Giaferabad, and Mosellay 
the balmy Zephyr breathes perfumes. 

Haste, fly to Shiraz, implore the favour of 

its inhabitants, who are endowed with 
the perfection of Angels. 

Who has ever boasted of the Sugar of 
Egypt, to whom the soft maidens of 
Shiraz have net caused their folly to 
be known. | 

Light Zephyrs, what news dost thou bring 
me from this tender, lovely and sweet 
beauty ? In the name of Heaven, do 
not disturb my sleep, for I was happy in 
the enjoyment of her image. 

If my beloved desires to shed thy blood, 

' Oh! my heart, grant it to her as free- 
ly as the milk of her mother. 

Since thou fearest so much, Oh ! Hafiz, the 
hour of separation, why dost thou not 
return thanks to Heaven for the days 
of her presence.” 


ODE III. 


“Boy, bring the cups, and fill them with 
wine, fill all the cups with a sparkling 
wine. , 

Bring wine, the remedy Iean love. Wine 
cures the maladies of young and old. 

The wine and the cup are the Sun and the 
Moon; bring the moon to serve asa 
circle to the Sun. 

Pour the liquid flames, pour the wine spark- 
ling like fire. 

If the Rose withers, say gayly bring wine 
the colour of the rose. 

If the melody ofthe Nightingale no longer 

_ is heard, let us listen to the musick of 
the cups passing round. 

Do not afflict thyself with the Alteration of 
Fortune, but be attentive to the harmo- 
ny of the Lute. | 

I shall see the charming countenance of my 
beloved in my sleep: to hasten this 
moment give me another bumper of 
wine. 


Although 1 be almost distracted, there is no 


other remedy for my frenzy, again pour 
me wine, that I may entirely lose the 
use of my senses. i 

Once more bring full cups to Hafiz, he is 
resolved to drink, whether it be to him 
permitted or forbidden,” 


ODE IV. 


*“ This day is a day of joy and pleasure, it 
is the festival of the spring; we shall 
obtain what our bearts desire ; fortune 

__ 1s subject to our commands. 

Listen, Oh! moon, new spouse of the Hea. 
vens ! do not show thy brilliant cheeks 
in the east, for today we see the full 
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moon of the countenance of my belov- 


ed. 

Why do we hear the Nightingale sigh at 
this hour of the morning! he prepares 
his melody at the approach of the 
spring. 

Say to the censor, no more give advice to 
playful youth : who seats himself this 
day without his beloved and without 
wine ? 

See the Dervise, this day places himself in 
the corner of a tavern, who formerly 
had no dwelling except the Mosque. 

Let it be loudly proclaimed, that today the 
eyes of Hafiz are fixed on the charms 
of his beloved and his lips upon his de-- 
licious cup.” 


ODE V. 


“ Tell me, Zephyr of the morning, where is 
the dwelling of my beloved ? where is 
the resting place of that moon, who 
destroys her admirers ? 

The night is dark, and the valley of Aiman 
is before me; where is the moon of the 
hills ; who will conduct me to the pre- 
sence of my beloved ? 

All those who appear in the world soon lose 
their reason ; they go about asking in 
the banquetting halls; where can we 
find a wise man ? 


‘May he who understands the concealed 


pense of my expressions, rejoice ! we 
have many obscure sentences, but 
where is the man to whom we cancon- 
fide our secrets ? l 

I have a thousand affairs to settle with eve- 
ry ringlet of thy hair. Oh! where are 
we ? and where is the useless censor. 

I have lost my senses : this chair of musk 
has captivated my heart. Oh! where 
is she ? 

The wine, the dance, roses, all is prepared, 
but life is imperfect without my be- 
loved ; where is my beloved ? 

Hafiz passes his time in the garden at shel- 
ter from the winds of Autumn ; but is 
there a rose without a thorn? 


ODE VI. 


« Oh. how perfect is thy form! how lovely 
is thy discourse ! thy attractions and 
sweetness enchant.my soul. 

Thy mind is as soft as the rose that is fresh, 

thy beauty is equal to that of the Cy- 

press of the heavenly garden. 

spriteliness and wit are full of 
charms ; thy cheeks are even and ec- 
statick ; thy eyes and eyebrows are 
all that is most beautiful in the world ; 
the graces animate thy form and ma- 
jestick shape. 

Each flower of the rosy garden receives 
new ornaments from thy charms ; each 


Ay 
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Zephyr takes the sweetness of its 
breath from thy hair as odoriferous as 
the Jasmine. 

Inthe path of love we cannot avoid the 
torrent of anguish ; nevertheless thy 
friendship has rendered my pain 
agreeable. 

Sometimes before thy eyes I die, and some- 
times in contemplating the splendour 
of thy deportment, my ills become de- 
licious. | 

Although in the desert of absence, there is 
danger on all sides, the fearful and 
languishing Hafiz travels in it agreea- 
bly, when he occupies himself in form- 
ing wishes for thy return. 


ODE VII. 


« Come, I perceive, a soft Zephyr sporting 
on that countenance ; all hearts are 
wounded by that cheek. 

The descriptions which are given us, of the 
virgins of Paradise are explained by 
that cheek. 

The musk of China receives its odour from 
those ringlets of hair ; those tresses 
have stolen the swectness of their per- 
fume from that cheek. 

The Pine ishumbled with the grass, com- 
pared to that stature, the rose droops 
its head near that cheek. 

The buds of the Jasmine envy that bosom ; 


the flowers of the Amaranth are jea- 


lous of that cheek. 

The fires of the Sun are accrued from the 
ravs of that countenance : the moon is 
arrested in the firmament by that 
cheek. l 

The streams of life flow from the delight- 
ful accents of Hafiz, as his blood 
flows from his heart at the sight of that 
cheek. 


ODE VIII. 


« Ah, thy countenance, shining like the 


moon, is the fresh spring of beauty ; 
that beautiful spot on thy cheek, that 
lovely dimple, as the centre of the cir- 
cle of beauty. 

Inthy langujshing eyes are concealed the 
enchantments of magick ; among thy 
flowing ringlets is established the 
dwelling of beauty. 

There is no moon which shines like thee in 
the firmament of Love ; there grows 
no pine like thee in the garden of beau- 
ty. 

The ere of love are rendered sweet by 
thy charms: thy attractions reanimate 
the season of beauty. 

From the snares of thy hair, and from the 
allurement of the beautiful spot upon 
thy cheek no heart can save itself, théy 
all become like the deceived bird, the 
prey of beauty. 
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Nature has chosen thee from all mankind, 
and like an attentive nurse she cherish- 
es and caresses thee in the lap of 
beauty. / 

The Tulip buds are agreeable and fresh, 
because they are watered by the springs 
of life upon the banks of beauty. 

Hafiz is smitten with thy charms, and de- 
clares that thy cheek is the only place 
wherc he finds the palace of beauty. 


ODE IX. 


« I love a beauty, who like the Rose is un- 
der the shade of a bower of hyacinths; 
her cheeks are as clear as a brook : her 
ruby lips respire the sweetest breath. 

When she spreads upon her checks the net 

` ofher beautiful hair, she says to the 
Zephyr, Keep our secret. 

Her cheeks are even and lovely. Oh ! Hea- 
vens, give her an eternal life, for her 
charms are eternal. 

When I begin to be in love, I say, before { 
can find this pearl of my desires, per- 
haps I may find a sea without depth, 
or shall be at last overcome by waves. 

Spill a drop of wine upon the earth ; such 
is at present the condition of the great- 
est heroes ; the power of Gemchid and 
aia isno more than a vain fa- 

le. 

Do not forbid me to contemplate thy stature 
so like the Cypress, I wish to seat my- 
self at the head of thy fountain, for its 
waters run tranquilly. 

If thou wishest to bind me in thy chains, 
bind me quickly; for delays beget 
misfortune, and he who loves sufters 
much. 

Deliver me from the anxious cares of ab- 
sence, if thou desirest Heaven to pre- 
serve thee from the looks of maligni- 
ty. 

When the rose smiles upon thee, Ont 
Nightingale, do not be deceived; for 
we ought not to rely on the rose, not- 
withstanding it enclose the beauty of 
the universe. 

In the name of Heaven, help my revenge, 
orderer of the Banquet, for my fair one 
drinks wine with the rest, and is only 
reserved with me. 

What heart escapes her glances ! she seats 
herself in ambush in a corner, and 
adapts her arrows to her bow. 

What has happened to the court of my bc- 
loved, that the greatest Kings touch 
the threshold of it with their fore- 
heads? How forgive my fortune? 
that amiable nymph whose beauty ex- 
cites a tumult in the city, fills the heart 
of Hafiz with bitterness, although her 
mouth has so much sweetness. 


18 
ODE X. 


ss Oh sweet Zephyr, if it happen to thee, to 
pass by the dwelling of the object 
which my heart loves, may thy breath 
bring me the odour of her perfumed 
hair ; a ' 

For with that breath my soul would be fiH- 
ed with voluptuousness, as receiving a 
message from that dear object. 

But ifthou art too weak to sustain such a 
weight, at least scatter upon my eyes 
the dust which thou gatherest from the 
threshold of her door. 

Iam confounded and remain in:imovably 
seated,in waiting its return. Ah! when 
will my eyes be charmed by the sight 
ofthat lovely countenance ! 

My heart formerly high as the Pine, now 


trembles like the willow, through the 


ardent passion, kindled by the graces 
of the form and shape of mv beloved. 
Although my beloved has little regard for 
me, I would give the whole world for 
a single look of her beautiful eves. 
How happy would it be for my heart if it 
was delivered from the shackles of the 
cares of life, since it is destined to be 
the vassal and slave of its beloved ?” 


The poet Hafiz, has produced ma- 
ny other works, in which we find the 
same beauty of images, and the same 
charm of expression as in his odes, 
which are about 600 in number. The 
Baron Revizki sent to the authour 
the two first of the ten odes we have 
just given; he had translated them 
into Latin withan elegance, worthy of 
a man of taste, whose most extensive 
acquaintance, as well with the Orien- 
tal as the European Literature gives 
him a distinguished rank among the 
kearned of the age. 


As the Eastern authours cannot but 
Jose in the translaticn, perhaps the 
praises given them in this treatise 
will be found preposterous ; but let 
those who think so, give themselves 
the trouble to translate literally the 
works of Horace, Anacreon and Sap- 
pho, and they will no longer be of- 
fended at what shall have appeared 
cold and dry in some stanzas of these 
Persian odes or songs. We may say 
on this head, with Miguel de Cervan- 
tes; he whe pretends to judge of 
whatever poem it may be, in a literal 
translation, might as reasonably ex- 
pect to find upon the reverse of Ta- 
pestry, the figures which it repre- 
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sents, in all their delicacy and spien- 
dour. 
(To be continued.) 


o_o 


CRITICISM. 
For The Port Folio. 


An Elegy written ina country Church 
Yard—GRar 


But most the musick of the plaintive moon, 
With lengthen’d note detains the list’ning 


ear; 
As lost in thought Thou wanderest all 
alone. ANON. 


We have already expressed our 
intention to bring before our readers 
some of the principal comments that 
have been offered upon that famous 
Elegy. which stands so completely 
alonein English poetry as to be suffi- 


ciently described by that name itself. 


Of a poem universally admired, it 
cannot but be pleasing to eximine 
the more remarkable beauties; and 
it is useful to observe the imperfec- 
tions. In one or two instances, it 


will even be found, that the meaning: 


of the poet is a subject for misap- 
prehension. "7 
The criticks, whom we shall quote 
on.this occasion; are Mason, Jehn- 
son, Scott, and Wakefield; with 
others, who have written anony- 
mously. | 
1. Mr. Mason supplies us with some 
portion of the history of this poem. 
« [he most popular of all our au- 
thour’s publications; it ran through. 
eleven editions in a very short space 
of time; was finely translated into 
Latin by Messrs. Ansty and Roberts; 
and in the same year another, though 
I think inferiour version of it was 
published by Mr. Lloyd. He origi- 
nally gave it only the simple title of 
Stanzas, written in a Country Church- 
Yard. I persuaded him first to call 
it an Elegy, because the subject au- 
thorized him so to do; and the al- 
ternate measure, in which it was 
written, seemed peculiarly fit for 
that species of composition: I ima- 
gined too, that so capital a poem, 
written in this measure, would, as it 
were, appropriate it in future to wri- 
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tings of this sort; and the number 
of imitdtions which have sincc been 
made of it (even to satiety) seem to 
prove that my notion was well found- 
ed. In the first manuscript copy of 
this exquisite poem, I find the con- 
clusion different from that which he 
afterwards composed; and though 
his after-thought was unquestionably 
the best. yet there is a pathetick me- 


lancholy in the four rejected stanzas, 


- which highly claims preservation, I 
shall therefore give them as a varia- 
tion in their proper place.” 

II. Mr. Wakefield expresses bim- 
self with his accustomed warmth of 
feeling. 

“ We are at length come to that 
famous production of Mr. Gray’s ge- 
nius, in the commendation of which 
itis not possible for praise to be too 
liberal, and to transcend the expec- 
tation of the reader. I suppose, that 
the whole world cannot show such a 
finished and pathetick poem, Pope’s 
Eloisa alone excepted; which is not 
more original, though more fortu- 
nate in such a curious combination 
of incidents as could hardly be ex- 
pected to concur in one subject. 

“The reasons of that universal ap- 
probation with which this Elegy has 
been recefved may be learned from 
the comprehensive encomium of 
Dr. Johnson: « It abounds with ima- 

s which find a mirror in every 

reast; and with sentiments to which 
every bosom returns an echo.” 


III. The encomium of Dr. Jobn- 
son we shall quote at length. Ad- 
verse as this critick has shown him- 
self to the reputation of every other 
production of Mr. Gray, he uses 
with respect to the Elegy, only the 
strongest language of approbation. 
“ Inthe character of his Elegy, I re- 
_ Joice to concur with the common 
reader; for by the common sense 
of readers, incorrupted with literary 
prejudices, after all the refinements 
of subtilty, and’ the dogmatism of 
learning, must be finally decided 
all claim of poetical honours. The 
Churchyard abounds with images; 
whieh find an echo in every mind, 
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and with sentiments to which every 
bosom returns an echo. The four 
stanzas, beginning Yet even these 
bones, are to me original: I have 
never seen the notions in any other 
place; yet he that reads them here, 
persuades himself that he has always 
felt them. Had Gray written often 
thus, it had been in vain to blame, 
and useless to praise him.” 

IV. 1, We shal! proceed to single 
out the passages that are more pe- 
culiarly the subject of comment: 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary 


way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to 
me. 


Here Mr. Gray refers us to Dante, 
Purgat, \. 8. 


squilla di lontano 
Che piao °l giorno pianger, che si muore. 


Mr. Wakefield cites Milton, K fen- 


8eToso. 


Oft on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-water’d shore, 
Swinging wild with sullen roar. 


and adds— ` | 

“ This is excellently descriptive; 
but there is a particular and superi- 
our beauty in Mr. Gray’s knell—the 
funeral sound of the departed day. 
Young says, somewhere in his Might 
Thoughts, 


s It is the kneil of my departed hours.” 


Curfew, in Milton’s manner, couvre- 
feu—seems to be the proper ortho- 
graphy of the word. 

‘¢ This initial stanza is very judici- 
ously delivered with much simplicity 
of sentiment and expression.” 


2. Save, that, from yonder ivy-mantled 
tow’r, 
The moping owl does to the moon com- 
plain, l 
Of such as wandering near her secret 
bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


“Tf,” says Mr. Wakefield, “ one 
might venture to propose any altera- 
tion of such an admirable stanza, $ 
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should prefer silent bower; as secret 
seems implied sufficiently 3 in the so%- 
tary of the next verse.’ 

We. cannot admit the accuracy of 
this criticism. Surely, secret or hid- 
denis something very distinct from 
solitary, and not necessarily to be 
implied in that expression. That the 
owl enjoys a so#tary reign is one 
subject of observation, but that her 
bower or seat is secret is another, and 
one which naturally suggests itself 
to him who hears the cry, but cannot 
discover whence it proceeds. He 
might be tempted to believe, how- 
ever, that the poet’s idea was this, 
that the owl complained to the moon 
of profanation of her consecrated how- 
er; using secret for consecrated. 
There appears to be an imitation 
of Shakspeare, in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream: 


‘ Near to her close and consecrated bower. ” 


On the other hand, it is a more sim- 
ple thought, that the owl complains 
only of molestation from such as wan-. 
der near her dower, which bower 
cannot be better described than by 
the epithet secret, or hidden; nor 


worse than by that of sii nt. at the | 


very instant in which the owl is com- 
flaining, and where, in point of fact, 
she is far from being silent, even 
when no wanderer is near. 


. Beneath those rugged elms, that yew- 
tree’s shude, 
Where heaves the turf, in many a mould- 
’ring heap, . 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 


The swallow twitt’ ring from its straw -built |. 


shed, 

The cock’s shrill clarion, op the echoing 
horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their low- 
ly bed. 

If the first of these stanzas be one 
of the most’ faithful descriptive, the 
second is one of the most splendid in 
imagery, and harmonious in versifica- 
tion in the whole Elegy. The close 
connexion between language and 
painting can scarcely be more strong- 
ly illustrated than by the verse, where 
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heaves the turf in many a mould’ ring 
hean: this i is, however, a téchnical 
defect; for it containseleven syllables. 

For what follows, we are indebted 
tö Mr. Wakefield. 


<e 


- slumbers light, 
That Ay a the approach of morn.’ 


(29 


the time near the day called 
twilight; for at this time a breeze 
springs up. And so the poet: 


s And river-breezes whisper morn’s ap- 
proach. gi 


Whichi is from the Odyssey, v. 469. 
= the noise 
OF leaves and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan.” 


Their lowly bed, 


Some readers, keeping in mind the 
narrow cell abovementioned, have 
mistaken the lowly bed, in this verse, 
for the grave; as, if I rightly recol- 
lect, Ltoyd has done in his Latin 


translation of the Elegy: a most pue- 


rile and ridiculous blunder! 


Jam neque sole rediens, Zephyrive susur- 
rus odori, 
Nec que stramineo sub lare garvit aves ; 


- Nec galli strepitus, neque rauci murmura 


cornu 
Excutient humili miscia membra toro. 


v This. and the. three preceding stans 
zas,” continues Mr. Wakefield, “ are 
parodied with so much humour in an 
Evening Contemplation in a College, 
that they cannot fail to diver t the rea- 
der: i 


« Now shine the spires beneath the paly 
` moon, 
snd through the cloister peace and si- 
— lence reign, 
Save where some fiddler scrapes a drowry 
tune, 
Or copious bowls inspire a jovial train.” 


‘“ Save that, in yonder cobweb mantlecf 
room, b 
Where lies a student in profound repose, 
Oppress’d with ale, wide echoes round the 
room 
The droning musick of his vocal nose. 
s Within those walls where, through the 
glimm’ring shade, 
Appear the pamphlets i in a mould’ring 
heap, 
Each in his narrow bed till morning laid, 
The peaceful fellows of the college 
sleep.” 
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“ The tinkling bell, proclaiming early 


? 


pray’rs, 


' The noisy servants ratt’ling o’er their 


head, 
The calls of business and domestick cares, 
, Ne’er rouse these sleepers from their 
downy bed.” 


“Tam sorry to add that the parody 
is,in part, what the original is alto- 
gether, truth and nature.” 


The mistake of Mr. Lloyd, we are 
by no means disposed to denominate 
a most puerile and ridiculous blun- 
der; but, rather, to impute to the 
imperfection of the original. It was 
extremely injudiciousin Mr. Gray, 
after describing the dead as asleep in 
the grave, immediately to abandon 
the metaphor, and speak of slecf in 
its natural sense. Another unfortu- 
nate particular, greatly contributes 
to the ambiguity, is the use of the 
epithet lowly, instead of humble ; for 
the mind more readily refers lowly 
to the grave, than to the cottager’s 
bed. . 


| THE DRAMA. 
THEATRE, DRURY LANE. 


A new Melo Drama, in three acts, 
entitled Teket ; or The Siege of Mont- 
gatz, was produced last night. 

The Scene is laid in Hungary. 

‘ Count Tekeli having been oppress- 
ed by the EMPEROUR, is driven into 
the Castle of Montgatz, Whence he 
escapes to Furkey, in hopes of assis- 
tance from the Grand Seignior; he 
leaves the fortress in the care of Alex- 
ina, his wife, who withstands, forsome 
months, all the attacks of the Impe- 
Tialists ; but at length her stores be- 
ing nearly consumed, she is on the 
point of surrendering, when the piece 
opens, and Tekeli, attended by his 
friend Wolf, reach the forest near 
Montgatz ; here they are’ found, fa- 
tigued and nearly worn out, by Isi- 
doreand some peasants, who convey 
them to the mill of Keber, being dis- 
guised as peasants themselves ; Con- 
rad, the honest miller, receives them 


' Warmly, and promises them every 
: | 
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comfort ; a detachment of guards ar- 
riving, Tekeli discovers. himself te 
the Miller at the moment a great re- 
ward is offered for his head, when 
Conrad, retaining his promise, ton- 
ceals the Prince. The whole second 
Act consists in stratagems, contrived 
by him and Wolf, to get. Tekeli’ into 


the Castle, which, atlength, they suc- 


ceed in, and he js carried over the 
Torze inasack. Count Caraffa, the 
Austrian General, arriving at the Mill 
soon afier, Conrad discloses the whole 
to him ; is arrested, and carried off. 
The third Act discovers Alexina on 
the point of surrendering ; her Coun- . 
cil asscmbled; an Austrian officer 
informs her that Tekeli is their pri- 
soner ; she remains undismayed, and 
a few moments assures her she was 
right.  Tekeli’s name’ resounds 
through the Castle, he clasps her to 
his heart, and gives orders to make 
sallics on the enemy ; his appearance 
reanimates the troops, and the piece 
ends with a grand engagement of the 
Armies, and the defeat of Caraffa and 
the Imperialists. This, and the sim- 
ple loves of Isidore and Christine, the 
villainy of a peasant, who wishes to 
give up the Prince, and some inci- 
dents during his concealment in the 
Mill, form the plot of the piece. 


. This piece isa translation by Mr. 


| Hooe, jun. and adapted by him to the 


English stage. The interest is supe 
ported with much ingenuity through 
the whole performance. The musick 
is pretty, and well adapted to the ac- 
tion. A very sweet air was charm- 
ingly sung, in the first act, by Mres 
Bland, and loudly encored. Miss 
Duncan, in the third act, sang an airy 


accompanying herself on the h 
with great taste and execution, a 


was rapturously encored. The sce- 
nery is picturesque and beautiful ; 


-and the authour is much indebted to . 


Mr. Wroughton, Mr. Elliston, Mr. 
Decamp, and Miss Dunean, for their 
great exertions in his favour. The 
dialogue abounds with loyal and po- 
ble sentiments. We never saw & 
piece receive more unbounded ap- 
plause ; it was announced for a 907 
z 
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cond representation amidst repeated 
Bravos ; and, when it has received 
some compression, will have a long 
yun. The house was extremely full, 
and centained much fashion. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and Lord Henry Fitzgerald 
were present. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, FEB. 13.” 


Sittings at Nisi Priue, at Westminster, be- 
fore Lorp ELLENBonovcGs, C.J. 


Dicxens v. BURNAND. 


Action of assumpsit, for stating 
that the defendant in consequence of 
a certain reward, agreed to repair a 
turricle, and put in a good sound 
pole. Breach, that he repaired the 
curricle so negligently, and put in 
so bada pole that the pole broke, 
whereby one of the plaintiff’s horses 
was injured and killed. 

The plaintiff, captain Dickens, 
bought a curricle of the defendant, 
who is a coach-maker, and shortly 
after met with an accident, by which 
the pele was broken. He then went 
to the defendant, and said, as he had 
met such bad luck with it, he would 
dispose of the whole together. The 
defendant, hewever, told him not to 
be dissatisfied with his bargain, for 
he would put in a new pole, and: 
that “ there should be such a pole 
as he would warrant should be good 
timber, and it should not break again.” 
He accordingly had orders to make 
one, and a fortnight afterwards sent 
it home. The plaintiff then set out 
on a journey to Ipswich races with a 
friend, who.was driving him. They 
went at the. rate of six miles an hour, 
and when they got to Rumford the 


gentleman who was driving pulled up, - 


in order to take in a dog belonging 
to captain Dickens, which was run- 
ning by the side of the curricle, 


when, on a sudden the pole broke. 
Capt. Dickens 


near -to the socket. 
leaped out, his friend remained in 
far & short me; trying to stop the 
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horses, but was at length thrown be=- 


tween their legs, fell into the road, 


‘and the curricle going on, at length 


the leg of one of the horses caught 
in the wheel; the fetlock was thrown 
out of the socket, and the horse kil- 
led. The value of the horse was fifty 
guineas, the price of a new pole was 
two guineas. The accident happen- 
ed on the first day the pole was used, 
and all the witnesses agreed that it. 
was a very rare accident for a pole to 
break in fair driving. It appeared in 
proof of the plaintiff’s negligence, 
that although the wood of the pole 
was ofa very good quality, yet it was 
cut across the grain in the part where 
it was broke off, and the job was put 
in hand only on the Thursday before 
it was sent home on the Sunday. The 
wood was purchased by a piece mas- 
ter, employed by the defendant, on 
Thursday, and wrought uP on that 
night, painted, fitted with leather, 
and finishec on the Saturday. , 

Lord ELLensorovcn thought 
that the pole should stand an ordi- 
nary wear, the warranty was suffici- 
ently proved, and that considering 
the particular manner in which the 
defendant’s attention was drawn to 
the subject, he should have seen to 
the business himself, and not have 
left it to his journeyman. Although. 
the wood might be well seasoned, 
yet in an article of such importance, 
he should have expected the coach- 
maker to have kept the wood by him. 
to have been certain that it was so. 
Verdict for plaintiffi—damages. 54/. 
12s. 


| For The Port Folio. 
CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
(Continued from page 58.) 


Some haye imagined that learning can 
flourish only in free states; and certainly 
the enjoyment of liberty and the consci- 
ousness of that weight which every citizen 
has in the publick scale, is favourable ta 
that noble enthusiasm and dignity of senti- 
ment that leads to the improvement of sci- 
ence : experience however, has shown that 
even ander arbitrary monarchiés, learning 
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may be cultivated to a considerable degree, 
especially when patronised by the prince 
or his courtiers. But sundry other circum- 
stances, mostly unknown to ug are requi- 
site for spreading a taste for knowledge, 
the want of which has occasioned its slow 
progress, even under visible circumstances 
of encouragement. 


The invention of printing has contributed 
amazingly to the diffusion of knowledge, 
aml rendered it much more general than it 
could have been in former ages. We can 
scarcely at this day conceive the labour 
with which the students of those times 
were obliged to transcribe the books they 
made use of, or the expense they were at 
in purchasing copies wrote by others. But 
as printing on the one hand has rendered 
knowledge more accessible and diffusive 
than formerly, it has on the other multipli- 
ed the number of books to an amazing de- 
gree, and by that means enlarged the la- 
bours of the student, so that the French 
philosopher had reason to complain, that it 
required more reading in modern times to 
make a wise man, than among the ancients 
would have served seven. But not withstan- 
ding the facility with which printing mul- 
tuphes the copies of books, the luxury of 
modern times has so enhanced their price, 
that a London edition of a new book, costs 
as dear as the expense of making a manu- 
script copy. The booksellers of Dublin 
have done much of late to diminish this 
prievance, and may we not hope that some- 
thing of that kind may be done in America, 
if the liberal and mechanick arts be pro- 
perly encouraged in this country? 


The study of the classicks, by striking 
the fincy and awakening the active powers 
of the mind, was a great mean of reviving 
learning in Europe during the latter part 
of the fifteenth, and the sixteenth century, 
asa f of which we find that the carliest 
authours of every country have been pocts. 
And the same elerution of mind, and ac- 
tivity of imagination that are so requisite 
in poctry, contribute no less towards for- 
ming the philosophick character. The tra- 
vels of the ancient Grecian sages, the dan- 
gerto which they exposed themselves, the 
time they spent in their stucics, and the 


eagerness with which they appliedtothem, | 


are so many incontesfible proofs of the 
high esteem they felt far knowledge, and 


the elevated notion they had formed of the ' 


philosophick character. To what heights 
might not men of such activity have soared, 
had they possessed the advantages which 
are so little valued by many in the present 


age, merely because they are common, and - 


accessible to many. 

. The knowledge ofthuman nature is what 
we ought chiefly to have in view in every 
branch of study; and this is muth promoted 
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by the study of classick authours. How- 
ever various from sundry causes the theo- 
ries of men have been, even with regard te 
their own nature, yet that nature itself re- 
mains always the.same, and varies only in 
its appearances and modes of exhibition. 
The poets generally represent it in its pu- 
rity, less stained with the disguise of art, 
and more free from the fetters of fashion, 
than it appears in our times. A celebrated 
critick has observed that if all the theories 
of the passions were extincc, the world 
would be at no loss, because the passions 
themsclves still remain, and exhibit their 
true nature to an attentive observer, better 
than any laborious description of them that 
has been made hitherto. The same may - 
be said of human nature in general. After 
all the theories, histories and speculations 
that have been made by learned men con- 
cerning it, we may obtain juster notions by 
studying nature itsclf, or as it is described 
in the writings of those authours, that have 
most early copied it, before its features 
have been so much altered by luxury and 


‘corruption. 


The Epicurean philosopher imagined 
that the original state of man, the savage 
state, cum prosepserunt, &c. and that subse- 
quent refinements arose from accident oF 
necessity. It is surprising that sundry 
modern philosophers have fallen into the 
same conceit. Charron and Montaigne 
among the French, and Mr. Hobbs among 
the English, led the way to this delusion, 
which is now become fashionable by the 
authority of great names. Surely those men 
wished to degrade human nature, by attri- 
buting to it, without evidence, so base aw 
origin. Itis true that all civilized nations: 
are descended, more immediately or re-. 
motely, from barbarians, and the example 
of modern Greece, Egypt and the Lesser 
Asia, evinces that it is possible for a civi- 
lizect people to become in a great measure 
barbarous, when they become the prey of 
barbarous nations by conquest, but we 
have no sort of proof that the first, men 
were barbarians. The .sacred history, 
which alone describes, or approaches to 
the origin of the world, represents them 
as early instructed by their Creator, and 
sqciety improved even during the life of 
the first man, with the most necessary arts. 


Conceptions of human nature formed 
merely from imagination, are not only false 
and absurd, but dangerous in a like pro- 
portion. All these theories agree in dcba- 
sing the human character to the level of 
the beasts of the field, and blasting the 
hopes of immortality and eternal happiness, 
which constitute the true dignity of man. 
Some moralists, says a wise French phi- 
losopher, leys down the duties of life, with- 
Gut determinipg whether the soul is îm- 
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tortal or not, though this doubtless must 
vastly altér the case. 

For this reason, ancient and descriptive 

, which exhibits human nature as it 
1s, without attempting to deduce the cau- 
ses ofits various phznomena, or to build a 
system of philosophy on an imperfect view 
of them, ought to be considered as proper 
and necessary antidotes to the poison of 
modern infidel philosophy now unhappily 
so much in vogue. The infidels have in- 
deed stole from the Scriptures all that is 
rational in their systems concerning the 
perfections of the Deity, and the duties of 
men, which they fondly attribute to the 
discoveries of their reason, but they, have 
painted human nature in a manner very 
different from that in which it is represent- 
ed in the Scriptures, or ancient classick 
writings. A modern infidel, whether of 
the school of Voltaire, Rousseau or Hume, 
is as incapable of subscribing the creed of 
the classicks, as of equalling their genius 
and abilities. The classicks are too faithful 
to nature, and too near the simple and in- 
eorrupt state of mankind, to favour those 
degrading notions of our nature which mo- 
dern infidels have prostituted their powers 
to support, for the service of Vice and Ma- 
terialism. 

In youth our general taste of things, and 
our prevailing habits of thinking, are ordi- 
narily formed. But how dangerous is it 
for youth to form their notions of human 
nature from novels, or infidel philosophers ? 
the first indeed, however extravagant, are 
not so much out of nature as the others; 
and how much safer is it for them to learn 
buman nature from those who from the 
nature of their performances could have no 
antention to deceive, and whose works re- 
commend themselves to every incorrupt 
taste, than from those who have endeavour- 
ed professedly to found their literary fame 
upon the ruins of’ Truth and Decency, and 
to eradicate every principle of piety under 
solour of removing prejudices? we necdnct 
wonder at the disorders of those men’s lives, 
whe have sacrificed every rational senti- 
ment to the demon of fashion, and imagi- 
pd that they did honour to human nature 

y imagining that mankind are only a sort 
of improved quadrupeds. ; 


Low notions of human nature, inspire 
mean and vicious principles, and extin- 

ishes every generous effort of the mind. 
‘Social virtue must appear only a dream to 
those who limit our existence to the pre- 
eent state, and extinguish all hopes of tu- 
ture blessedness. The stoicks offended b 
forming too high notions of human capaci- 
ty, and imagining that we might do what 
we pleased with ourselves, but their er- 
your was much more respectable and in- 
nocent, if we may so speak, than that of 
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modern infidels, who bound all our hope % 
by the present scene, and check every no- 
ble effort of the human mind. 

The powéts of the mind are improved: 
by exercise, and the student must come 
with peculiar disadvantage to the abstract 
studies of philosophy, if he has not previ- 
ously exercised his faculties on some other” 
subjects. And on what can he exercise 
them with so much propriety, as on those 
writings which contain the most accurate 
pictures of nature, the truest history of 
mankind, and the maxims of primitive wis- 
dom‘and virtue? the moral state of the 
mind, and its intellectual faculties, influ- 
ence each otherto a great degree. Those 
opinions, which, from our habits and incli- 
nations we would wish to be true, will ap- 
pear to the mind as clothed with additional 
evidence. To this source many errours of 
the moderns ought justly to be traced. And 
on the other hand, the enlargement of our 
knowledge and intellectual powers, as 
well as the rectitude and accuracy of our 
intuitive faculties, must discover new reas 
sons of our duty, new beauties in virttle, 
and set the horrours and evil consequences 
of vice in a stronger light. 


In the beginning of the reformation of 
religion in Europe, an opinion prevailed 
among the Roman Catholick Divines, that 
the matters then in controversy ought to 
be decided by the authority of the fathers 
of the christian church. Whatever may be 
in this, it might be asserted with more pro- 
priety that the controversy betwixt infidel 
and ‘christian philosophers ought to be des 
termined by the decision of the classick au- 
thours, whom both profess to hold in.equal 
admiration. It might be easy to collect 
such a number of testimonies, doctrines, 
and maxims from heathen ‘authours, as 
would stagger an intelligent infidel, and 
oblige him either to renounce his admira- 
ticn of the classick writers, or embrace 


those doctrines which he affects to con- |... 


demn as contrary to reason. But it is not 
probable that many of this tribe, who aré 
so eager to revive the immoralities of the 
most abandoned heathens, would be mo- 
ved by the authority of the wisest of them, 
when they discovered that they gave ccun- 
tenance to the doctrines of the christian 
faith. i ee 5 
When we meet with just and pious señ- ~ 
timents in the writings cf the classicks, 


“when we observe the reverence which the 


wisest of them paid to the Supreme Being, 
and the dependence which they believed 
all things had on his will, we may be çon- 
vinced that it is not the strength of their ge- 
nius, or their regard to reason, that makes 
so many meh infidels, but rather pride, 
love of singularity, and sensual habits, that 
prompts them to scek a religion suitable to 
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theit character, and indulgent to their ap- 
petites, and to form a Deity as like as pos- , 
sible to themselves; the prejudice of’ ha- 
hit, it is to be believed, has had more share 
inthe formation of certain modern systems 
of philosophy than strength of argument 
ora regard to reason. The belief of a just 
and holy God, and of a future state of re- 
wards and punishments must appear less 
agreeable and consequently less credible 
to those who have no rewards to expect, 
but many reasons to dread the just ven- 
geance of the righteous Governour of the 
world, while virtuous minds easily discern 
the force of those arguments that not only 
convince their reason, but promote their 
peace, and encourage them to hope for an 
eternity of happiness which crowns their 
enjoyments in prosperity and dispels the 
glooms of adversity and death. 
(To be continued.) 


ey 
ECCENTRICK ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The 23d of August, 1806, 


Ever to be remembered, on account of 
the wonderful recovery of John R. Shaw, 
who was on that day blown up in a well. 

About 9 o’clock, (as near as I can 
recollect) the blast went off, but it 
was a considerable time before the 
neighbours were apprised of my un- 
happy situation, and for the want of 
thcir assistance, I lay about an hour 
immerged in sm@ke, mud, and water, 
almost dead with the loss of blood, 
wounds, and broken bones. Both 
my arms were brokcn, my left in 
three places, as also my right leg bro- - 
ken, and my left hand mashed, (in 
such a manner as induced the Doc- 
tors to take off two of my fingers,) 
and about one hundred flesh wounds, 

which caused a general belief that I 

never should recover. But 


The Lord has pitied me, 
` And shined upon my face, 
That all the earth may see | 
The wonders of his grace. 


At the same time, Mr. Thomas M. 
Barney, who was standing over the 
well, was knocked down by the force 
ofthe explosion, and lay some time 
msensible ; but received no serious 
tijury. 7 ace 

A messenger was sent offto Mr. 
Sanders, my employer in Lexington, 
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who immediately despatched Doctors 
Fishback, Dudley and Warfield, who 
set my broken bones and dressed my 
wounds. After which I was safely 
conveyed to my own house, accom- 
panied by a number of respectable 
citizens of Lexington. and is vicinity, 
On my arrival 1 was reexamined, 
and my skull found to be fractured 
about the size of a dollar, and a fresh 
operation was performed with all pos- 
sible speed and sound judgment— 
The faithfulness of my Surgeons, by 
day and night, will (I hope) prove an 
honourtoallthe Medical Society. The 
friendly visits, and generous contri- 
butions of the citizens, might be a 
pattern to all the world; and I hope 
those considerate gentlemen will be 
repaid an hundred fold, by the Great 
Newarder of good actions. 


JOHN R. SHAW. 


In a few months I shall present to 
the publick, a narrative of 50 years of 
my life and travels—5 different times 
a soldier—3 times shipwrecked—12 
months a. prisoner of war—with the 
number of sieges and engagements 
in which I took patt—4 ‘times blown 
up, and my recovery—with a lumber 
of little anecdotes, which will cause 
the reader occasionally to laugh and 
ry. : 

JOHN R. SHAW. 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 


«¢ Commune with your own 


: heart, and 
in your chamber, and be still.” 


Having, in my last speculation, 
attempted to describe some of the 
delights of Study, in this paper, it 
is proposed -to consider the true 
use of Retirement. Between them 
there should be a perpetial.alli- 
ance: nay, they are not only'teigh- 
bouring and friendly powers, but 
they-are family connexions. Ami- 
able, interesting, and lovely Sisters! 


if your worthy admirer be attracted 
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by the riches of one, he will quick- 
ly be delighted with the pensive- 
_ ness of the other. Study will give 
him all her books, and Retirement 
conduct him to all her bowers. In 
no ramble, will he, experience 
more delight than when he roves 
through the healthful wood, or 
saunters through the tranquil clois- 
ter, with Retirement on his right 
hand, and Study on his left. 
Though their guise is exceedingly 
modest, though their conversation 
has no resemblance to loquacity, 
though their best attire is from no 
other wardrobe than that of sweet 
Simplicity, still they will always 
gain more regard from the wise, 
than all the pageants of the pom- 
pous, and all the plumage of the 
vain. 

The Royal Psalmist, from whose 
divine odes, I have transcribed my 
text, was himself a memorable 
example of the utility of retire- 
ment, reflection, and self-commu- 
nione, It will be remembered, 
that he was a warriour, a states- 
man, a man of business, and a 
man of the world. In these vari- 
ous characters, though he often ac- 
quitted himself excellently - well, 
yet unfortunately, in some flagrant 
instances, we perceive how much 
he was tainted by the infection of 
the world. But when he shuts 
his eyes against the glare of Am- 
bition, and the gaze of Beauty, 
when he ceases to touch the harp 
of Fascination, and forsakes the 
Cabinetandthe Camp, then we re- 
cognize, at once, the scholar, the 
philosopher, and the poet. In 
the caves of Engedi, he is a mere 
soldier,in the palace of Saul, a ser- 
vile musician, in the cave of Adul- 
lam, a skulking fugitive, and in the 
forest of Hareth,an unhappy exile. 
But when he tore himself away 
from the thraldom of care, the 


bustle of business, and the din of 
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Jerusalem, when he wandered: 
away by the brook of the field, or. 
the plains of the wilderness, when 
he retired to his chamber, and 
communed with his heart, then he 
formed those noble associations, 
and composed those exquisite per- 
formances, which will transmit his 
name, with renown, to the remo- 
test posterity. 

My Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Ra- | 
leigh, Erasmus, Grotius, Mr. Ad- 
dison, and Mr. Locke, together 
witha great multitude of illustrious 
men, have been deeply invoived 
in the cares of publick business, 
as well as engrossed by the medita- 
tions of the closet. But forthe fair- 
est portion of their glorious fame, 
how much are they indebted to the 
latter! While the chancery de- 


‘crees of Sir Francis Bacon moul- 


der away in the hands of some 
Master of the Rolls, the experi- 
ments of his study, and the Essays 
of his wit, like certain exquisite 
paintings, grow brighter by Time. 
While we peruse, with still re- 
newing pleasure, Raleigh’s Histo- 
ry of the World, his. unlucky po- 
liticks are scarcely regarded. Mr. 
Addison was Secretary of State, 
and Grotius an ambassadour; but 
who inquires for the despatches of 
the one, or is interested by the-ne- 
gociations of the other? The fame 
of Erasmus, constantly immersed 
in the turmoil of his times, and 
engrossed by cares, civil and ec- 
clesiastick, would have perished 
with the names of those miserable 
monks, whom he has derided, or 
those imperious princes, whom he 
has courted. Butby sometimeswise- 
ly withdrawing himself from the 
cabals of a court, and the polemicks 

of the Church, by meditating on 

horseback, and in his chamber, by 

avarice of time, by intenseness of 
application, and ardour of genius, 

he has filled ten folios, composed in 
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the purest Latinity, where an indo- 
lent reader can find nothing too 
prolix, and where a critical reader 
em discover nothing to reprehend. 
The foolish politicks of ADDISON 
are scarcely remembered, even by 
his faction. The character of 
Locke, as a man of business, is 
painted with no other pencils than 
those of ridicule, and the diploma- 
cy of Grotius, and of Sir William 
Temple are utterly contemned; but 
their literary and philosophical 
works, the beauteous offspring of 
RETIREMENT and STUDY, WILL 
CONTINUE to charm, 


‘Till Time, like him of Gaza, in his wrath, 
Plucking the pillars that support the world, 
In Nature’s ample ruins lies entombed, 

And midnight, universal midnight ! reigns, 


Though in the text we are ad- 
monished to commune with our- 
selves, in our chamber, yet it 
would be a very partial and nar- 
row interpretation, if it were con~ 
eluded that we could not meditate 
anywhere else. ‘The secrecy of a 
closet, and the stillness of, mid- 
night, are, unquestionably, propi- 
tious to the powers of reflection. 
But other places, and other sea- 
sons may be selected for that sa- 
lutary discipline, which the Psalm- 
ist recommends. It is a vulgar 
errour to suppose, that retirement 
ahd contemplation are never to be 
found, except in a forest, or a de- 
sert, a cell, or a cloister. In the 
thronged mart, and in the blaze of 
day, he who has inured himself to 
habits of abstraction, may com- 
mune with himself, as though he 
was in his chamber. Proofs of 
this abound in many a page of the 
records of literature. Some: of 
the fairest displays of self-know- 
ledge, some of the finest results of 
meditation, some of the sweetest 
fruits of retirement owed their ap- 
pearance not to-the tranquillity of 
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sylvan groves. In many a metro- 
polis, resounding with the din of 
Commerce, and crowded with the 
throng of Nations, Contemplation 
has had her fill, Though .a su- 
blime poet, ina fitof rural enthu- 
siasm, has exclaimed, 


Hide me from Day’s garish eye, 


yet it would he alike dangerous 
and delusive to believe, that we 
cannot speculate at noon, as well 
as at night. In short, the choice 
of time or place is not essential, 
but the formation of habits of scéf- 
E ales and the acquisition 
of the precious power of withdraw- 
ing the mind from all external ob- 
jects. : 

As, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, I 
am often wakefully disturbed, at 
midnight, and as I have not whol- 
ly forgotten my boyish attachment 
to woods and meadows, I acknow- . 
ledge that I often commune with 
myself, in my chamber; and,in ge- 
nial seasons, by the banks of a ro- 
mantick river, or in the recesses 
of a lonely forest. I have already 
speculated twice on the profit 
and pleasure producible by noctur- 
nal hours, wisely employed, and 
rural rambles, judiciously direc- 
ted. But for a period of no incon- 
siderable duration, I have often 
retired to restat a vulgar hour, and 
have wholly exchangedthe country 
for the city. Change of circum- 
stances demanded new habits. 
Though but seldom I wind slowly 
o’er the lea; though the glimmer- 
ing landscape but rarely fades be- 
fore my sight; and my ears gene- 
rally listen to other sounds than 
the drowsy tinklings of a shep- 
herd’s bell, yet it is my duty to 
reflect much, even in the midst 
of confusion. Accordingly, I 
commune with my own heart, in 
the crowd, and can be still, even in 
the street. I sermonize in the 
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suburbs, and find apt alliteration 
inan alley. Istarta topick in High- 
street, and hunt it dawn as far as 


Southwark, or the Northern Li- | 


berties. ‘I walk through the mar- 
ket-place, as I once wandered 
in a wood; and while one is talk- 
ing of his farm, and another of 
his merchandize, I listen to the 
suggestions of Fancy, or invoke 
the Cherub Contemplation. 


But, to return to a more rigo- 
rous exposition of the text, and 
consider it merely as an exhorta- 
tion to the tranquil excrcise of 
our mental powers, in the retire- 
ment of the closet, Ido not know 
whether in the pages of any phi- 
losopher, I could find a better les- 
son of salutary discipline. It is 
favourable to the culture of intel- 
lectual, as well as moral habits. 
He, who accustoms himself to 
closet meditations, will not only 
purify his heart, but correct his 
judgment, form his taste, exercise 


his memory, and regulate his ima- 


gination. Moreover, he then has 
an admirable opportunity to view 
the world, at a due distance, to 
form a deliberate estimute of life, 
to calculate, with precision, the 
proportion of his own powers, 


and, having weighed himself as it 
were in the balance of the sancty- 
ary, to find new causes for regret, 
and new reasons for reformation. 

To multitudes, Solitude, Re- 
tirement, and Reflection appear in 
a form more horrid than the weird 
sisters in Shakspeare. The man 
of business, the man of pleasure, 
the vatary of Vanity, and the vic- 
tim of Lassitude all sedulously 


Re E with those of ather men, 


‘shun those hours, which have been 


sọ nobly employed. by Philgso- 
phers, Poets, Hermits, and Saints. 
But Dr. Younc, who hasimmortal]- 
ized his self-communion, in one of 
the most original poems in our 
language, a poem not only of gor- 
geous metaphors, but of the most 
ardent piety, exclaims, with more 
than mortal enthusiasm, 

O, lost to Virtue, lost to manly thought, 


Lost to THE NOBLEST SALLIES OF THE 


souL ! . 
Who think it Solitude to be alone, 


Communion sweet! communion large and 


high ! 
Our Reason, guardian Angel, and our God! 
aes 
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Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun- 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


——qua me quoque possim 
Tollere humo. Vir. 


TRAVELS—LETTER I. 
Geneva, December 14th, 1805. 
My dear E——, 

IT is high time I should begin the 
account I promised you, of our tra- 
vels, or my materials, which are every 
day increasing, would swell it to the 
size of a volume; for I have never suf- 
fered a day to pass, without inserting 
in my common place book, whatever 
occurred tome worth remarking, and 
itis from that I shall write to you, so 
‘that you will be able to judge of the 
impressions of the moment upon 
my mind, as if I had written to you 
at the moment. 

You must remember, how long it 
is since I have talked of an excursion 
to France, and the satisfaction I-ex- 
pressed, when, from a variety of cir- 
cumstances, I could flatter mvself 


that the time was at length arrived 
for putting my plan in execution: 
my heart beat however with agita- 
tion, when I was informed, that the 
captain we wished to go with, and 
who had been long expected, had at 
length arrived, and that it was neces- 
sary to come to a final decision; the 
gloomy shade, the damp air, and the 
musquitoes of H., and above all the 
dread of impending sickness at that 
season of the year, contributed ex- 
tremely to the alacrity of our prepa- 
rations, and it was with very great 
satisfaction, that at one o’clock on 
the 23d of July we found ourselves 
on board of the John and Francis, 
commanded by Captain J. Baas, then 
under weigh, with a light breeze 
from the South West: you may re- 
member my informing you of the 
Captain’s request to his passengers 
that they would conscnt to put into 
Newport for a day or two, and how 
fortunate I thought myselfin the op- 
portunity it would afford me of see- 
ing my brother: but I was far from 
supposing that the land of Rhode- 
Island would present itself to us so 
soon; the wind was however so fair 
and it blew so fresh, that we made 
L 


$2 
Block-Island -early on the morning 
ef the 26th, and had it not been that 
the breeze died away towards the 
evening, a change of place, which 
would have required at least five 
weeks by Jand, might have been ef- 
fected in very little more than four 
times four-and-twenty hours. 


After a stay of four days at New- 
port, we again embarked: the wind 
was as fair as our Captain could wish, 
all sails were hoisted, and in a very 
few hours we lost sight of the Ame- 
rican shore: let me however, before 
- I leave America in my narration, in- 
form you that I found Newport im- 
proved since I had seen it; the har- 
bour bespoke an appearance of busi- 
ness, and was enlivened by two In- 
diamen, a ship of war, and several 
merchant vessels; the long spoken 
of and long wished for Long Wharf, 
had been rebuilt, the streets no long- 
er looked like grassy lanes; some 
houses had been repaired and paint- 
ed, and the melancholy figures of 
decayed masters of vessels, wrapped 
up ‘in their long cloaks, and looking 
like. shadowy attendants upon the 
ghost of departed Commerce, were 
no more tobe seen in groups: if to 
the smiles of returning prosperity, 
you add the comfort of good air, the 
charms of a beautiful situation, the 
society of intelligent obliging people, 
numbers of pretty faces, the con- 
eourse of strangers from different 
parts of the world, and a plenty, upon 
very easy terms, of every thing desi- 
rable, you will agree with me, that no 
place scems better adapted than 
Newport to such a retreat, as one 
might wish for at a certain time of 
life. Use, which reconciles men to 
all things, the ties of kindred, the 
‘wish, so natural to a parent, of es- 
tablishing his children in the world, 
and a variety of other circumstances, 
flowing allof them from the good- 
ness and wisdom of Providence, keep 
us ultimately attached to our several 
stations on the globe; were Reason 
alone, free from those useful and 
therefore necessary prejudices which 
cleave to the human heart, to be at- 
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tended to, half Carolina surely would 
remain uninhabited, andthe pestife—- 
rous exhalations of our swamps be 
exchanred for the wholesome atmos- 
phere of Rhode-Island. 

During the little time we remained. 
at Newport, many of our old ac- 
quaintances found us out, and ap- 
peared glad to see us, and I had an 
opportunity of forming in the person 
of Mr. Lequinio Kerblay a new ac- 
quaintance, which Į think of with 
pleasure: the letters he gave me for 
his friends and correspondents in 
France, have been of essential ser- 
vice to us; this gentleman resides at 
Newport as commercial agent of 
France, the name of consul, being: 
now destined for higher purposes, 
and consequently withdrawn from 
common use, as that of emperour 
was among the Romans; there is but 
little probability that this letter of | 
mine will go down to posterity, but 
if it should, I hope Posterity will take 
my word for it, that Mr. Lequinio 
whom it will know as an authour, 
was at the same time a man of warm 
affections, and of honourable senti- 
ments. He may have been misled, 
he indeed certainly was, in the maze 
of publick affairs, when the reason of 
the whole nation seems for an inter- 
val to have been suspended, when ab- 
ject fear, strangely combined with 
political: enthusiasm, took place of 
every sentiment of justice and ho- 
nour, and even of humanity; but he 
sooths himself, I presume, with the 
idea that his intentions were good, 
whilst he sighs no doubt in honest 
sincerity of heart over the horrours 
of what is irretrievably past. / 


We had sailed from Newport on 
the first day of August; on the 4th 
we crossed what the seamen call the 
tail of the great bank of Newfound- 
land, and on the ! Ith found ourselves 
by observation off Corvo, one of the 
Azores. Until now, the voyage had 
gone on, not only tolerably, but I 
might almost say, delightfully ; I had 
converted the roundhouse on deck 
which was assigned to a part of our 
family, into a more comfortable ha- 
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bitation, than you would suppose pos- 
sible from the dimensions; our books 
had been drawn out, we were now 
so reconciled to the motion of the 
ressel as to be able to read, though 
alittle reading, as some one has cb- 
served, goes a great way at sea, and 
we thought ourselves fast approach- 
ing France; our fellow passengers 
meanwhile, seemed disposed to be 
pleased, the Captain was good hu- 
moured, liberal, and attentive, the 
yessel well found, and the crew alert, 
inhigh discipline, and happy. We 
now and then spoke a vessel from 
Europe, and whilst we ran from them 
with all sails spread, and sheltered 
from the sun under our awning, we 
could not brt pity those, who, from 
all appearance, were so.much less 
fortunate than ourselves. Buta voy- 
age by sea, is but an epitome of hu- 
man life, the fairest hopes are some- 
times succeeded by disappointment, 
and we feel ourselves under the con- 
trol ofa power, which acts from cau- 
ses far beyond our comprehension: 
scarcely had we got as we supposed 
abreast of Corvo, than a North East. 
wind rushed out upon us, as some 
monstrous giant is described in an 
old romance sallying out from his 
castle upon the way-worn traveller ; 
our good vessel, however, was not to 
be so easily overcome, and during 
three weeks which ensued of boiste- 
rous weather, of hard gales, and of 
seas, which without going as high or 
descending as low, as the poets pre- 
tend, were still hfzh enough to have 
alarmed a landsman, I do not recol-- 
lect a moment of even transient un- 
easiness: there were two or three 
young people on board, besides those 
ofour family, and all of them were 
rather amused at the temperary con- 
fusion, occasioned sometimes by the 
breaking of the sea upon the main 
deck, whilst cards, or chess, or what- 
ever else amused the passengers 
went on undisturbed. With some 
desire to make mutual sacrifices for 
the general good in those who are 
fellow passengers, five or six weeks 
at sea may be very well and particu- 
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larly if the Captain is a goodnatured 
man; I have known some who ceased 
to be so as soon as they got off of 
soundings, who changed their man- 
ners with the wind, and laid aside 
their complaisance with their fair 
weather clothes, but this was far 
from being the case with ours, whe 
was as civil to his passengers and as 
conversable in bad weather and with 
a head wind, as when every sail was 
Spread; it was impossible to keep a 
more plentiful table, and his conver- 
sation, though he had never received 
the advantages of a liberal education, 
was amusing, sometimes even in- 
structive, inasmuch as it contained 
vizws, and descriptions of human. 
life, which were new to me, and al- 
ways goodnatured: he had begun as. 
a common scaman before the mast, 
had gone through the sad variety of 
wo which a seaman’s life in un- 
wholesome climates, and in time of 
war is exposcd to, had once or twice 
been stripped of all he had acquired, 
but was now in honest possession as 
owner of the fine vessel which he 
commanded as captain, and owned 
half the cargo. In the course of the 
unfortunate part of his adventures, he 
had been confined on board the prison 
ship off the Jersey shore, that ship 
out of which such numbers were bu- 
ried, and when so favoured, after se- 
ven months, as to be allowed to pro- 
cure an exchange, he declared to 
me, (so powerful is the force of cus- 
tom in some minds,) that it was with 
asensation not altogether removed 
from regret, that he had seen himself 
rowed away from the side of the ves- 
sel. We were speaking one evening 
of a merchant, of his acquaintance in 
Charleston, as one who by indusity 
and by integrity had raised himself 
in the world, who now lived comfort< 
ably in the enjoyment of all that he 
could wish, and with great hospital- 
ity. He had wandered it seems from 
adistant part of Europe to London, 
as toa place where money was to be 
easily made, and had for a long time 
struggled with difficulties and disap- 
pointment, when leaning one evening 
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against a post, at the corner of an 
obscure street, and ruminating on 
his sad fortune, he was addressed by 
a lame beggar, on whom he had 
sometimes bestowed charity, who, 
availing himself of the sort of equa- 
lity, which there seemed tobe in their 
fortune, exhorted him to hope for 
better times, and offered him, it was 
all he had, his advice, and the advice 
of a man of experience and influence 
to whom he promised to introduce 
him: the beggar had for some years 
it seems, served as boatswain on 
board of a shif, the captain of which 
was now a merchant of great respec- 
tability, who remembered him as a 
humble friend, and treated him with 
kindness, it was to this gentleman 
that the beggar introduced his bene- 
factor, now become his frotogé, nor 
was the introduction fruitless, for it 
led to an establishment in Carolina, 
where in a very few years he became 
partner in a commercial house and 
made his fortune. It was thus in va- 
rious conversation that we would fre- 
quently pass ar hour or two upon 
deck, when it blew hard ofan evening 
and when the passengers, who occu- 
pied the cabin, were gone below. Of 
these, there were none from whom 
something might not be learned, and 
I do not think it possible for any set 
of people to have lived together more 
peacefully than we did. 
Notwithstanding the perseverance 
of the wind, which hardly ever varied 
from the North East, we found our- 
selves gaining to the Eastward, and 
were not very far from the Bay of 
Biscay, when one morning a vessel 
was seen a head, lying to, as if wait- 
ing for us: she soon began to make 
sall, however, described a semicir- 
cle round us, as if to examine our 
strength, got in our wake, made for 
us, and though our vessel sailed re- 
markably fast was so near that we 
could discern her to bea lugger of 
fourteen guns and full of men; the 
Captain finding that they were deter- 
mined to speak us, ordered the sails 
a-back, and we waited their approach. 
To perceive a black-sided armed ves- 
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sel rigged in a manner differently: 
from any I hac ever seen, for I had 
never seen a lugger before, bringing 
her broadside to bear so as tothrow a 
shot a-head of us, and then ranging: 
along side; with the dirty caps of 
their men, and the ends of muskets 
sticking up, and to hear no sound 
aboard of them, but that of a whistle, 
was a combination of circumstances 
which conjured up a number of disa- 
greeable ideas in my mind, whilst I 
was compelled to affect tranquillity, 
in order to dispel, as far as possible, 
the fears of others. They had at first 
shown French colours, but were now 
under British, and we were waiting 
to see what colours they would show 
next, when we heard the word of 
command given in English and saw 
them put their boat out, and row a- 
board of us. We were nowconvinced 
that it was an English privateer, and 
though the sailors were of a worse 
appearance than I supposed the na- 
tion could have produced, yet the 
officers were well-looking, well-be- 
haved men with even an affectation 
of politeness: a yery short inquiry 
seemed to convince them that the 
ship and cargo were American, and 
they had the humanity to spare the 
trunks of the French passengers, 
whose distress at their approach had 
not been inconsiderable ; ** we make 
war upon you,” said one of the oft- 
cers tothe poor Frenchmen, «t but 
we are not robbers.” 
( To be Sonteied:) 


For The Port Folio. 

A TREATISE ON 
ORIENTAL POETRY. 
(Continued from page TO.) 

. SECTION IV. 

Of their Elegies. 

We find no Elegies in the Persia 
collections and very few in the Tur- 
kish. The second book of Hamassa 
or acollection of Arabian Poems, con 


sists in short Elegies, written wit 
all the majesty of poetry. As we ma 
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judge by the following, composed up- 
on the death of a warriour, no less 
celebrated for his liberality than by 
his valour. 


‘ Come, my companions, come to the 
Tomb of Maan, and say; may the 
clouds of morningbathe thee with their 
frequent showers. 

But thou! Oh tomb of Maan, which wast 
only one ofthe cavities of the Earth, 
how art thou become the dwelling of 
Liberality ? i 

And how. Oh tomb of Maan ! dost thou en- 
close that Liberality which filled the 

_ Earth and the Sea? 

Yes, thou hast received within thy bosom, 
Liberality herself, but she is dead, for 
if she lived thou couldst not contain her 
without bursting. 

The memory of young Maanlives after him, 
as the field receives a new verdure af- 
ter having been watered by a clear 
brook. 

But alas ! Maan is dead, Liberality has 
disappeared from the Earth ; the beau- 
tiful flower of generosity is merciless- 
ly mowed down !” 


We find in an excellent Poem of 
Abu Arabachah a passage, which se- 
parated from the rest composes a ve- 
Ty beautiful Elegy on the death of 
the sons of Tamerlane, as follows : 

“ Where are ye, young Heroes, whose 
countenances shone like the leaves of the 
Sacred book? where are they whose rich- 
es, learning, and virtues, rendered them so 
celebrated, who extinguished the moon of 
the heavens, and caused the waves of the 
ocean to be ashamed? The fatal gusts of 
destruction, have driven them away, as the 
western wind disperses the sand. Where 
are those amiable Princes, the light and 
the joy of all hearts, who after the veil 
which concealed them was lifted, shone 
like the Sum issuing froma cloud? Where 
are those large-eyed Antelopes, those Roe- 
bucks like the Nymphs of Paradise, whom 
beauty had wrapped up in the lowered robe 
of contentment, who were the eyes of the 
world and the light of its eyes, who were 
the borders of the gardens, and the flow- 
ers of those borders ? when they were enli- 
vened with pleasure and darted amorous 
looks ; when their years were blooming 
and decked with the freshness of gilded 
buds; then it was that Death, that fatal cup- 
bearer poured the wine of destruction into 
their cups, and with his overflowing rivers, 
inundated the garden of their lives. They 
left their sumptuous palaces to bury them- 
selves in the narrow tombs, presenting the 
bitter beverage of separation to their com- 
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panions, who overcame witb grief, tore 
their hair and beat their breasts. Ah! if 
the prayers of the afflicted tribes could have 
any influence over death, he would have re- 
stored them these objects of their sorrow- 
ful complaints! But now they inhabit the 
pits of the earth, and their beauty is no 
more : the worms devourthem ; the tooth 
of decay gnaws them, they dissolve by de- 
grees in the bowels of the earth; they will 
remain there until that moment when they 
shall retake anew life. Those whom Love | 
or Friendship had attached to t-m come 
each day to visist their tombs ; they weep, 
they lament, they groan over the stones 
heaped upon their Sepulchres: they stain 
their cheeks with the dust which the show- 
ers have moistened; in vainthey call those 
dear Princes, they receive no answer ex- 
cept the echo of the empty rock ; today 
they visitthe tombs of their companions, to- 
morrow some one will visit their own; 
such are the decrees and arrangements of 
Providence.” 


SECTION V. 
Of their mora? Poems. 


The Eastern Nations have always 
been renowned for the excellent me- 
thad, they follow in their pieces of 
morality in ingeniously blending the 
agreeable with the instructive. Their 
Poems are filled with ‚noble senti- 
ments such as the following : 


« Ask him who reproaches me, with 
my change of fortune ; can Fate abase him 
who has not been elevated ? dost thou not 
sce the reeds float upon the surface of the 
sea, whilst the pearls remain at the bot- 
tom? see, the wind which blows on all 
sides only destroys the high trees. Of all 
the branches of the greves the traveller on- 
ly breaks those which are loaded with fruit. 
There are Stars without number in the fir- 
mament, but the Sun and Moon alone expe- 
rience Eclipses.” 


We will add to this example the 
verses upon the utility of travelling, 
which are mentioned in the Arabian 
Vales. 


« Travel, and thou wilt find new plea- 
sures which will replace those which thou 
losest. Change thy dwelling place, for 
there are pleasures in changing. I know 
nothing more agreeable, or more desirable 
than to travel; leave thy habitation and de- 
part. Dost thou not see the water which 
is without motion, stagnant, and that it is 
not sweet and clear, except whilst it flows 
and follows its course. If the sun reman- 
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el always fixed in the same part of the Hea- 
vens, the human race would be fatigued 
with his benevolent rays. If the moon did 
not conceal herself under the clouds, she 
would not agreeably strike the sight by her 
unforeseen splendour. The Lion would 
not know how to tear his prey in pieces if 
he did not issue from his den. The arrow 
would not reach the mark if it did not leave 
the bow. Gold in the mines is,no more es- 
timated than straw, and the Aloes wood 
is no more than a common wood i in the soil- 
in which it grows.” 
There are many other works in all 
the Asiatick Languages upon moral 
subjects, of which the most esteemed 
are the Pendnamch of Attar, and the 
- excellent works of Sadi. 
(To be continued.) 
EE 

For The Port Folio. 

EPISTOLARY. 
Original letter from the celebrated Dr. Beat- 
tie, to Dr. C. Nisbet, late principal of Car- 

lisle College, Pennsylvania. 


DA Peterhead, 2d July, 1792. 
Dear Sir, i 
I cannot tell you how much I am 
gratified by your very kind remem- 
brance of me, and how much I have 
been entertained by your two excel- 
lent letters. Be assured, that, though 
a dilatory writer, I am not conscious 
of any diminution in my affection for 
you; that I ‘often think of you; and 


that, when I meet with any of our 


common friends, I often speak of 
you in terms which you would not 
dislike. For reasons that will pccur 
to yourself, I cannot give a particular 
detail of the reflections suggested by 
the very interesting information with 
which you have favoured me: I shall 
only say, that it coincides exactly 
with the conjectures I had formed, 
and the intelligence I have received 
fram some others; and that my prin- 
ciples on the subjects in question are 
the same with yours. -You are plea- 
sed to speak favourably of the first 
volume of Elements of Moral Sci- 
ence; the second is now in the hands 
of the printer: I will endeavour to 
send you both. What I have said, in 
the second, on the slavery of the ne- 
groes, and on the principles of poli- 
ticks, will not please every body: 
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but I have honestly given the senti—. 
ments which I have been teachings 
ang pondering for thirty years and 
upwards: and they are sentiments, 
in which, the more I see and hear 
of this changeable world, lam the 
more confirmed. I need not give 
you any of the publick news of this 
country: you will see all that in the. 
newspapers. Our national prospe- 
rity is just now greater-than I have 
ever known it; and nothing is want- 
ing to make us a very happy people, 
but a right sense of that prosperity, 
and gratitude to that good Provi- 
dence who bestows it. But we are 
evil and unthankful; and too many 
of us are not only discontented, but 
turbulent. Both in religion and in 
politicks we are pestered with fool- 
ish theories; the effect of levity and 
ignorance. If we would read more 
Greek and Latin, and less French, 
more histories and fewer novels, and _ 
if we would speak less, and think - 
more, it would be a good thing for 
us. The theories of the present time 
often put me in mind of that old so- 
phist (you will remember his name 


‘though I do not)-who took it upon 


him to give Hannibal a lecture on 
the military art. The harangue was 
much admired by the authour, and 
such of his audience as knew nothing 
of practical tacticks: the Carthage- 
nian bluntly said, that he never be- 
fore had met with a blockhead, so 
ignorant and so conceited. 

You will be glad to hear, that my 
sister and her son and daughter are 
in their usual health : my brother-in- 
law, now in his 86th year, though he 
has been confined to bed these five 
years, eats well, and sleeps well, and 
is perfectly easy, contented, and hap- 
py. Socinianism flourishes mightily 
at Montrose: the » who are 
all become authours, are the great 
apostles of that church. Our old 
friend died last winter of a 
fever. His son, who is ina very thri- 
ving way, offered to supply him with 
as much gin and porter as he could 
swallow; but the heroick Charles 
wandered from alehouse to alehouse, 
. and tippled to the end of the chapter. 


et, mee e au 
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- Of myself I have nothing good to 
say. That old vertigo in my head (as 
you have often told me) will never 
leave me till lam dead. But I have 
so many other complaints that I can- 
not expect to be long here. About 
eighteen months ago, I was visited 
with an affliction, which, though I 
am entirely resigned to the will of 
Providence, has broken my heart. 
My son (whom you will remember) 
died at that time of a consumption. 
His illness lasted a year, during 
which I was always with him. He 
had every advantage that could be 
derived from affectionate attendants 
and able physicians, and every thing 
was procured for him that the facul- 
ty recommended; but all was vain. 
The King appointed him my assist- 
ant in the college five years ago, and 
an able assistant he was. Indeed, to 
all, who were well acquainted with 
him, he was the object of admiration 
and delight. The inscription which 
Iwrote for his tombstone contains 
his character in brief, and I assure 
you without any exaggeration. It is 
in these words: 


JACOBO HAY BEATTIE, Jacobi filio: 
Philosoph. in Acad, Marischal. Professori. 
Adolescenti, 

Ea modestia, 

Ea suavitate morum, 

Ea benevolentia erga omnes, 

Ea erga Deum pietate, 

Ut humanum nihil supra. 

In bonis literis, 

Tn theologia, 

In omni philosophia; 
Exercitatissimo, 

Poetz insuper, 

Rebus in levioribus faceto, 

In grandioribus sublimi. 

Qui placidam animam efflavit x1x, 
Novemb. mpccxc, 

Annos habens xxix, diesque xiir. 
Pater mærens hoc marmor posuit. 


I have collected and arranged as 


many of his papers, as will justify 
every particular of this character; 
and intend, for the use of my friends, 
to print sixty or a hundred copies, 
oe of which will be sent to you. It 
will be either one pretty large vo- 
lume, or two small¢ones, and, if I 
live, will be put to the press next 
Winter. The epitaph touches upon 
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the more important parts only of his 
character, but I will take the liberty 
to inform you further, that he was an 
able chymist, botanist, anatomist, 
profoundly skilled in the theory of 
musick, an excellent performer on 
the violin, and organ, an elegant 
drawer, a master of Greek and Latin, 
a proficient in the French tongue, an 
admirable publick speaker, expert in 
fishing, fowling, and fencing, and 
such a mechanick, that two years be- 
fore his death he superintended the 
building of a very good organ for 
himself. In wit and humour he was 
not inferiour to you; and though his 
piety, modesty, and delicacy, were 
exemplary, he retained, even when 
he came to be a man, all the cheer- 
fulness and playfulness of a boy. His 
poems are partly English and partly 
Latin; for he composed with equal 
ease in both languages. He fortsaw. 
his death long before it came, and 
met it with true Christian meekness 
and resignation. All this may seem 
extraordinary; but it is all literally 
true, aS many persons now alive can 
testify. 

I send this under cover to m 
friend the Bishop of London who will 
frank it as far as his privilege ex- 
tends, that is, I suppose to Falmouth. 


With best wishes to Mrs. Nisbet; 
and your family, I ever am, 
dear sir, your affectionate 
humble servt. 


J. BEATTIE. 
Rev. Dr. Nisbet, 
Principal of Carlisle College, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dei a a 


The Pennsylvania Academy 
OF THE FINE ARTS. 

The Academy of tine Arts has 
received an important aid ın the loan. 
of sixteen pictures for the term of 
one year; those works, the property 
of Robert Fulton, are in the most ex- 
quisite style of painting, and are now 
exhibited at the academy where pub- 
lick curiosity anda fine taste may 
be gratified. 
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The first picture thirteen feet long 
by ten high, the figures as large as 
life painted by our immortal country- 
man West. Itrepresents King Lear 
in the storm and at the entrance of 
the hovel. This work is in the most 
beroick and poetick style of composi- 
tion,the grandeur whichisdisplayedin 
the figure of the greyheadedold man; 
his distress, approaching to madness, 
contrasted with the calmnessand kind 
attentions of his friends Glocester and 
Kent; the silly indifference of the 
fool, and the sullen melancholy of 
Mad Tom, are admirably conceived; 
the drawing and. drapery of this pic- 
ture have never been surpassed by any 
artist ; the colouring is very fine, the 
clair obscure well observed, the burst 
of lightning and glare of torch light, 
through the storm of rain and gloom 

of night produce an effect, a tout en- 
semble which cannot be described and 
must be seen to be sensibly felt and 
understood. | 


The companion to this picture is 
of the same size and is also painted 
by Mr. West. It is taken from a 
scenc in Hamlet, representing Uphe- 
lia before the king and queen, who 
scated on the throne, appear struck 
with conscious guilt; the beautiful 
Opheliais one of the most elegant fi- 
gures we have ever seen, sheis robed 
in white, her flaxenlecks hangin loose 
disorder over her forehead and down 
to her waist; with her left hand ex- 
tended she carelessly strews around 
her the rue and thyme ; ; while her 
eyes exhibit a wandering of mind 
and a delirious indecision. Yet she 
is mild and gentle, rage makes no 
part of her character, in her we con- 
template the most beautiful and in- 
teresting of her sex, whose sensibi- 
lity has bereaved an elegant mind of 
reason ; and we feel inclined so sym- 
pathize i in all her sorrows. 


In these works, the Lear possesses 
the boldness, grandeur and dignity 
of a mind accustomed to command, 
&c. The Ophelia has all the softness 
and delicacy of execution which 1s 
necessary tothe female character. 
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These two paintings are in the true 
style of classick composition, and 
while they excite the highest respect 
for the talents of theartist, they reflect 
great honour on the genius of our 
country, they are of themselves a 


‘basis for forming a good taste in our 


new school of art. 


The third picture is painted by Mr. 
West’s eldest son Kaphael, and is the 
only one which he ever executed of 
the size. It is from the play * As 
you liké it,” representing Orlando 
and Oliver in the forest. ‘This pic- 
ture has something very originul—it 
approaches to the style of Salvator 
Rosa, is well imagined, finely drawn 
and boldly executed. On examining 
it we have lament that the world is 
notin possession of more of the works 
of this gentleman, for his genius is 
certainly of the highest order. 


The next are the Columbiad Pain- 
tings, eleven in number, taken from 
diferent scenes in that elegant and | 
patriotick poem of Joel Barlow, lately 
published in this city: They are 
each thirteen and an halfincheslong, 
by ten and an half inches wide, pain- 
ted by Smirke, and in a style of deli- 
cacy and high finish, which has not 
been seen in this country ; the com- 
positions are sublime and poetick, 
the colouring rich, the tonings warm 
and harmonious; these works relating 
chiefly to the history of our country 
are extremely interesting and may 
be considered as gems in the art. 


Added to these Is a portrait of Mr. 
and Mrs. West in one picture, pain- 
ted by Mr. West —also a portrait of 
Mr. Fulton, painted by Mr. West ; 
they are executed ina masterly style 


The Angel affearing to the shep- 
herds by Pynaker is a most charming 
work for effect and transparency. 


The Troubadour, playing on the 
violin, by Skalkin, is good. 


The slaughtered bullock by Ostade, 
a very curious piece of still life. 

The Flemish boors by Brower. 

Portrait of an old man by Ravin- 
tine, curious for its high finish. 
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Adam and Eve, and the death of 
Abel is by an Italian artist, whose 
name we cannot announce at present. 

The Earl of Stanhope and a por- 
trait of Joel Barlow, Esq. by Robert 


Fulton, Esq. 


‘ In addition to the above are a num- 
ber of fine paintings belonging to 


Mr. Lichleightner, and on sale. 
` — 
For The Port Folio, | 
CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
(Continued from page 77.) 
A SHORT ACCOUNT AND CHARACTER 
of the 


PRINCIPAL CLASSICK AUTHOURS. 


. Homer, the father of Poetry, and the 
most ancient heathen authour extant, was 
born before the use of letters was general- 
ly known in Greece. The obscurity of his 
condition, and the wandering life he led 
has rendered the place ot his birth very un- 
certain, though the fame of his works made 

seven famous cities contend for him, each 
claiming him as their countryman. Smyrna, 
Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos 


and Athens, at once pretending to this ho-. 


nour. Though possessed of the highest re- 
putation and authority after his death, he 
seems to have been little noticed in his-life- 
time, from the great uncertainty of the 
lace where he lived and died. Such has 
een the fate of poets, and of many others 
wha have deserved well of human society, 
though neglected and unknown in their life- 
time, the world has done justice to their 
merits when dead. Virtutem incolumem 
olzmus, &c. Great as Homer’s fame has 
long been, few particulars of his life are 
preserved oreven invented. Even in the age 
of Herodatus, the most ancient Historian of 
Greece, who wrote a book on the life and 
country of Homer, little that concerned 
him could be gleaned from records or tra- 
dition. The people of Smyrna, a Greek 
city in lesser Asia, pretend that he receiv- 
ed his education, if not his birth, in their 
city, and preserved long, with particular 
veneration, a building which they named 
Homercum, or the School of Homer. Some 
authour's reject the claims of all the con- 
tending cities, and maintain that Homer 
was a Babylonian. Whatever be in this 
conjecture, it seems pretty certain that 
Homer’s fame was earlicr heard of in Asia, 
than in any partof Greece, and that his 
poems were sing by the rhapsodists in 
the Greek cities there, till Lycurgus col- 
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lected them and brought them into Greece. 
Were we to judge of farmer ages by our 
own, we would reckon it almost impossible 
that such voluminous works as the Iliadand 
the Odyssey could be preserved in the frail 
memories of men, and comminicateđ. 
through several ages by tradition only, but 
when we consider the industry of early ages,. 
and the sacred regard they paid to poetry, 
when we reflect that the rhapsodists were 
a particular class of men who had no other 
business than getting by heart and repeat- 
ing verses, and that all the learning of rude 
ages consisted in „poetry and was conveyed 
by tradition, we heed not think it incredi- 
ble that so large compositions as those of 
Homer were preserved in that manner.— 
Some contendthat Homer must have known 
letters, because in one of the hymns attri- 
buted to him, he is described as meditating 
his verses, holding his book onhis knees: but 
not to mention that Hamer past the great- 
est part of his life in the state of blindness, 
and consequently could make rio use of a 
book either for writing or reading, it is 
much more probable thatthe Hymn in ques- 
tion is the production of a later age, as we 
find nothing of Homer’s fire in it, than that 
he knew letters, who has never once men- 


_tioned them in any part of his works, the 


Lapsuta Avyes Of Bellerophon, mentioned 
in the Iliad, appears rather to have been a 


Piece of! hieroglyphick or allegorica! paint. 


ing, rather than a combination of alphabe- 
tical chzracters, similar to the embroider- 
ed representation of the Trojan war, which 
be tells us that Helen delineated in her 
web, or the histories of the middle age, re- 
presented in tapestrv. But we are more 
concerned with Homer as a poet than asa 
nd Though apparently destitute of the 
st effectual means of perpetuating his - 
name, he has raised himselfa monument 
more durable than the storied urn and ani- 
mated bust. The Trojan war, the most an- 
cient publick event almost that ancient 
tradition notices, supplied him most hap- 
pily with a subject. The fame of that sin- 
gular event, and the reputation of the he- 
roes engaged init, were probably fresh in 
the memories of men in Homer’s time, 
though it is generally believed that he was 


-not born till 130 years after its conclusion. 
On the ground-work ofthis story he has 


erected an edifice that has been already sô 
fortunate as to possess the applause of thir- 
ty successive centuries of years. The vast- 
ness of Homer's genius, his comprehensive 
mind, the soft and pliable nature of the lan- 
guage in which he wrote, the pcpular tra- 
ditions ofthe gods with whichhe has adorn- 
ed his poems, and the immense knowled ge 
of human nature displayed in them, ccm- 
bine to raise our admiration ofa man, who, 
for aught we know, had no predecessour 
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from whom he eould borrow, and who has 
had so few rivals, even in so great a lapse 
of time and improvement of science. It 
seems something strange that poetry should 
have come into the world perfect, though 
all other sciences rose from imperfect and 
weak elements, and were improved and 
enlarged by lengthof time. Aristotle appears 
evidently to have formed his rules of poe- 
try and canons of criticism, merely from 
the practice of Homer, and considers 
other poets as perfect only in so far as they 
resembled him. Theage in which Ho- 
mer lived, appears to have been very rude 
and simple in its manners, and even, his 
heroes appear to have been but a few re- 
moves from the savage state; yet he has 
contrived to adorn them with all the vir- 
tues compatible with that state. Magnani- 
mity, generosity, the attachmentto kindred, 
and subjection to order are represented as 
equally belonging to Greeks and Trojans, 
though it is easy to discern that the first 
were in a state of much higher civilization 
than the latter. Yet much of the savage 
state is discernible. They slaughtered 
their prisoners in cold blood, and offered 
them as sacrifices at the tombs of their he- 
roes. Achilles drags the body of Hector 
thrice round the walls of Troy, and the 
whole Grecian army .wantonly wound 
and insult the dead body of a man whom 
they had so much dreaded when alive.— 
The religion of Homer is generally com- 
mendable, though he adopted the beliefofa 
multiplicity of deities, which he is errone- 
- ously supposed to have feigned, yet his Fa- 
ther of gods and men, possesses a decided 
superiority and controls the others in the 
language and manner of a Sovereign. The 
- conflict of human passions which cost@e 
life of so many heroes, is represented o 
as the fulfilment of the counsels of Jupiter. 
He is represented as loving justice, and 
punishing injustice, evenin those whom he 
was most disposed to favour, and to behold 
and overrule all the transactions of men. 
Homer’s Heroes always profess reverence 
to the gods and submission to their will, 
though they seem sometimes to upbraid 
them. They set ahout their most solemn 
and publick’ actions with prayer, or ac- 
knowledge the Deity before their meals, 
by sacrifices and libations. They profess to 
despise falsehood and dissimulation, though 
Ulysses is honoured for his wiles and de- 
ceit. Government and subordination are 
uniformly respected, and Achilles did not 
think proper to resist the authority of Aga- 
memnon even when highly provoked by his 
injustice. Ulysses declares for monarchical 
government, which prevailed in Greece 
many ages after the time of Homer. The 
liberty of Greece was. achieved by the 
death of their tyrants, who no longer pos- 
sessed the virtues of their predeceesours. 
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The speeches which Homer attributes to 
his heroes, are extremely animated, pro- 
per, and suitable totheir character, age and. 
situation. The loquaciousness of Nestor and. 
Priam, the vehemence of Achilles, the pride 
of Agamemon, the deliberate and dignified 
valour of Hector and Sarpedon, the cun- 
ning of Ulysses, the roughness of Ajax, 
the boldness of Diomede, and the inso- 
lence of Thersites are most graphically and 
distinctly described. Even Paris, under 
all his effeminacy and taste for pleasure, so 
fatal to his San and kindred, -preserves 
notwithstanding the dignity of a hero, and 
appears in the field, though his valour ap- 
pears to be tempered by timidity and cir- 
cumspection. In fine, Homer introduces his 
readers to the acquaintance of his heroes, 
andsets them before us as acting with strict 
propriety and suitableness to their several 
characters, but while the heroes follow 
their several attachments, and contend with 
hostile passions, every event is represented 
as happening by the intervention of the 
gods. The plague is brought into the 
Grecian camp by the arrows of Apollo, 
in revenge for the insult done by Aga- 
memnon to his priest Chryses. Venus res- 
cues Paris, and Apollo, Æneas, from the 
danger of death. Neptune and Apollo de- 
stroy the ditch and wall of the Grecian 
camp, which had been made without ac- 
knowledging the gods. Minerva destroys 
Ajax the son of Oileus, who had profaned 
her temple, she likewise turns aside the 
darts that were aimed at her favourites. 
Thetis consults the honour of her son Achil- 
les, provides him with armour, and at last 
warns him ofhis unavoidable and approach- 
ing fate. Jupiter protects his son Sarpedon, 
and Venus, Aneas, in the hour of danger. 
The greatest regard is shown to dreams, 
omens, oracles, and prophecies, which 
were supposed to be indications of the will 
ofthe gods. Mankind have always been 
so fond of prying into futurity, that in eve- 
ry age they have endeavoured to persuade 
themselves that the knowledge of it was at- 
tainable. Yet a pernicious dream is sent 
by Jove to-deceive Agamemnon, which is 
a proof that the ancients had an idea of 
malevolent spirits. Homer introduced or 
invented what is called epick or heroick 
poetry, ard the rules and definition of it 
has beentaken from his works. Instead of 
relating the war of Troy, from the begin- 
ing, in the manner of historians, though 
there were no historians then, the action 
of theIliad begins only about six weeks be- 
fore the death of Hector, with which it 
clases. The beginning and former tran-. 
sactions of the war being afte: wards intro- 
duced in form ofnarration. Instead ofre- 
lating the whole of the war, he proposes 
only to relate what evils the arger of Achil- 


. les did to the Greeks, Jratus quantum, &c$ 
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Nor does he relate the taking of Troy, but 
lets us know that it was to happen soon af- 
ter Hector s death. And his plan has been 
considered as the standard of epick poe- 
try since his time. The return of Ulysses 
is the theme-of the Odyssey, but though 
that was the work of years, Homer begins 
his narrative and action, a short time be- 
fore his return, and introduces the anterior 
events in the narrations given to Telema- 
chus by Nestor and Menelaus, and that of 
Ulysses himself to Alcinous. The Iliad 
has been thought superiour to the Odyssey, 
perhaps because men as well as boys, are 
fonder of war and battles, than of the less 
noisy occurrences of peace. Longinus as- 
sents to this opinion, and infggines that 
Homer composed the Odyssey in his old 
age, which he owns however, in his man- 
ner of speaking, to be the old age of Ho- 
mer. In both poems he displays the most 
accurate acquaintance with human nature, 
and whether he recites the speeches of Ju- 
piter to the assembly of the gods, or that 
of Eumzus the swine-herd, to Ulysses in 
the disguise of a beggar, every thing is 
strictly in character, and every person 
speaks according to their rank, and situa- 
tion in life, as well as suitably to the occa- 
sion of their speaking. The poet himself 
is scarcely seen, as the muse is supposed in 
compliance with the invocation, to relate 
the story, and the heroes speak fur them- 
selves. Homer mentions himself only once 
in all his works, though not by name, but 
took care that his work should bear such 
marks of genius, and greatness of segment 
that mankind should inquire and en. 
ber his name without his telling it. Virgil, 
on the contrary, has inserted hisname, in his 
4th Georgick, though seemingly in passing, 
as if afraid that it should be forgotten, a 
proof that on this occasion the vanity of the 
poet got the better of the modesty of the 
man. Herodotus and Thucydides, the most 
ancient Greek historians, introduce their 
names and country in the beginning of their 
narration, and make the title the first para- 
graph of their histories. Homer appears 
equally great in every part of his work, and 
whether he relates the consultation of the 
gods, the events of war, or the arts of 
peace, whether he describes the works of 
Nature or those of art, he is always at home 
and equal to his subject. The repetitions 
in Homer, may to some, be disgusting, but 
when considered without the prejudices of 
modern times, appear to be an exact imi- 
tation of nature. A faithful messenger will 
relate his message in the very words in 
which he receives it, and such are all Ho- 
mer’s messengers, rarely taking the liberty 
of abridging or adding anything toit. As 
to those lines that occur so often, they may 
be considered as mere expletives or indica- 
tions ofthe change of persons, and it_would 
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have been ridiculous for Homer to have in- 
vented as many modes of introduction, as 
there were speeches in the course of his 
works. The description of the ritual of sa- 
crifice occurs commonly inthe same words, 
but when we consider that the form was 
fixed by ancient and general custom, and 
the action considered as the most sacred, 
and not of human institution, we ought not 
to be surprised that it is always narrated in 
the same words. Homer’s description of 
visible objects may seem astonishing in a 
blind man, but besides that it is probable. 
that Homer lost his sight in middle life, af- 
ter his ideas were formed and his know- 
ledge increased. Our own times afford an 
instance, a poet too, Dr. Blacklock whose 
descriptions of visible objects, though he 
was blind from his infancy, may induce us 
to believe what is related of Homer. His 
similies are exceeding exact, and though. 
soinetimes redundant in number, yet never 
in circumstances. The genius and taste of 
a poct are manifested by the choice of his 
similies, the time of their introduction, and 
by seizing the chief circumstances of the 
thing described, instead of enumerating 
them all. It is in this respect that poetry 
principally resembles painting, where by a 
few strokes bappily chosen and correctly 
drawn, a likegess is happily hit off without 
attending to minute circumstances. Hoe. 
mer excelled in describing human natufe, 
and enters with the greatest propriety into 
the spirit and passions of his heroes. He 
makes them always say what they ought, 
and never too little or too much for their 
character and situation. He professes the 
belief of a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments, and in the vision of Ulysses in 
the Odyssey, describes the mansion and 
state of the dead according to the popular 
belief of that age. It is observed that he 
succeeds much better in describing the 
state of punishments, than that ofrewards, 
and that Homer’s Elysium is not a place of 
happiness, as Achilles tells Ulysses in the 
shades, thathe would rather choose to be the 
servant of a poor man on earth, than reign 
over allthe ghosts in Elysium. But it is 
no wonder that Homer should have been 
unhappy in this respect, as Virgil, who liv- _ 
ed in a much more enlightened age, repre- 
sents his herocs as following the same em- 
ployments in Elysium, which they were 
known to have followed on earth ; namely 
military exercises, runing, driving chariots, 
breaking horses, hunting, &c. So that a 
great critick observes, that Virgil’s de- 
scription of Elysium is borrowed from the 
Campus Martuis of Rome, where the Ro- 
man youth exercised themselves and their 
horses on holidays. But we ought not to 
wonder that the exercises of happy souls, 
which Divine Revelation describes mostly 
by negatives and general expressions, 
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shoukd havè been so unhappily imagined by 
heathen poets, We may rather learn a 
lesson from their descriptions, which they 
certainly did not design by them, viz. that 
that character and those habtts which are 
formed in this life, wul last forever ; and 
that those whose affections are set only on 
earthly and trifling things in the present 
lfe, will pine for the want of them forever 
in the future state, which should enhance to 
us the value of a good education, and an 
early taste for those pleasures that depend 
not on the present world. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 


e Also the Lord gave Job twice as much 
ashe had before. Then came there un- 
to him ali his brethren, and his sisters, and 
all they that had been of his acquaintance 
before, and did eat bread with him in his 
house: and they bemoaned him and com- 
forted him over all the evils that the Lord 
had brought upon him : every man also gave 
him a piece of money, and every one an ear- 
rmg of gold.” 

Of all the Dramatick poems, 
with which readers of taste and 
sensibility have been delighted 
and instructed, the book of Job is 
unquestionably the most pathetick, 
sublime, and beautiful. The dia- 
logue is in the noblest style of 
composition, and the interlocutors 
are all remarkable for character, 
manners, and sentiment. The fa- 
ble is extremely artful and well 
supported, and the moral such 
as must challenge the approbation 

ef every virtuous mind. He who 
is habitually negligent of his bible, 
or indifferent to the charms of the 
Oriental muse, will hardly be per- 
suaded, that the Book of Job 
abounds with entertainment as well 
as instruction. But the fact is in- 
disputable and the politest scholars 
and the most rigorous criticks 
have dwelt with a rapture, which 
they felt, upon the beauties of this 
incomparable performance. 

The personage, whose name 
gives a title to the work, is repre- 
gented as an Eastern Nobleman of 
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consummate wisdom, ardent piety, 
and unbounded wealth. He is nei- 
ther insolent in prosperity, nor ab- 
ject in adversity. His character 
is emphatically described as per- 
fect. Studious of the Divine fa- 
vour, and blind to all the blandish- 
ments of vice, he walked so up- 
rightly in a noble and undeviating 
course of rectitude that he was 
universally regarded as the stam- 
dard of integrity. He was perfect- 
ly pure fremevery taint of avarice, 
voluptuousness, hypocrisy, vanity, 
and ambition: He is neither os-. 
tentatious, envious, nor revenge- 
ful. His hospitality was prince- 
ly, his justice exemplary, and 
his charities innumerable. He 
is a tender parent, a generous 
master, a constant friend, and a 
benevolent man. He was a father: 
to the poor, the champion of the 
oppressed, the advocate of inno- 
cence, the guardian of orphans, 
and a physician to the lame and 
blind. In short, to use his own 
brilliant and energetick expres- 
siong@#he put on righteousness and. 
it cl@hed him. His judgment was 
as a robe and a diadem. He caus- 
ed the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy, and the poor man was warmed 
with the fleece of his sheep. 


But neither a prosperous for- . 
tune, nor a magnificent expendi- 
ture, nor a blamelesslife are a sure 
protection against the vicissitudes 
of Nature, the ravages of Disease, 
or the visitation of Melancholy. 
While Job was thus basking in the 
meridian of Happiness, while he 
enjoyed favour with God, and po- 
pularity among men; while his pa- 
laces glittered with the gold of 
Ophir, the precious Onyx, and the 
Sapphire ; Coral and Pearls, the 
ruddiest of rubies, and the Topaz 
of Ethiopia, a terrible visitation 
is impending. The genius of Mis- 
fortune appears before his distract- 
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ed eyes in the most horrible form ; 


; 93 
; of being surrounded with obse- 


that Fables yet kave. feigned, or ' quious guests, and fawning de- 


Fear conceived. In one hour, his 
wealth vanished, his servants were 
slain, and his children consumed. 
To add to this gloomy catalogue 
of woes, his body is not only tor- 
mented with the scourge of Sick- 
ness, but his mind is clouded with 
all the darkness of Despair. 

In this mournful reverse of cir- 
cumstances, one, who took but a 
hasty glance at Human Nature, 
and who partially looked only at 
one side, would naturally conclude, 
that Job would be immediately 
surrounded by crowds, impatient 
to testify their opinion of his va- 
lue, and their sorrow and solace 
for his sufferings. Ashe wasa 
man of genius, wisdom, and elo- 
quence ; as he had been a charac- 
ter of so much distinction, that he 
was the companion of Princes, and 
the oracle of the people, as he was 
a Nobleman, a Judge, an Oratour, 
and a Statesman, he had the strong- 
est claim upon the gratitude of 
some, the friendship of others and 
the compassion of all. Let us now 
count this army of auxiliaries 
coming to the support of suffering 
virtue. We shall not laboriously 
task our arithmetick. Of that 
swarm, which once buzzed in his 
courts, and hovered in his palaces, 
who quaffed „the richest of his 
wines, and anointed themselves i in 
rivers of his oil, only three indivi- 
duals remain,and this scanty group, 
so far from pouring balm on his 
tortured mind, assail him in the 
angriest terms of reproach and 
controversy ; and, in a spirit of 
captious sophistry, which would 
disgrace the most illiberal of 
mankind, cavil at every chapter 
of his life. Instead of being 
run after by admiring thousands, 
instead of witnessing a multitude 
banquetting at his table, instead 


tudes of day and night. 


family favoured. 


pendents, he finds himself on a 
sudden in the dismal company of 
Solitude and Contempt. The same 
gust of adversity, which had made. 
a wreck of his fortune and his 
peace, had blown away all ‘his 
friends, connexions and compa- 
nions too, and on u raging ocean he 
finds himself joyless, and alone, 
and on the very guli of Despair. 
Like April skies, life is coque- 
tish, capricious, and changeable. 
Prospe rity and Adversity often suc- 
ceed cach other, like the vicissi- 
The un- 
happy sufferer, whom we have just 
left in an abyss of misfortunes, 
suddenly «emerges, by the fa- 
vour of Divine Providence, and 
his last days are fairer than the 
first. Having exercised a patience 
unparalelled,*and displayed a con- 
science void of offence, his integri- 
ty is justly and graciously requit- 
ed by a most magnificent reward. 
His fortune was doubled, ‘and his 
Honours and 
gifts await him. But is it neces- 
sary for me to record, with the 
minuteness of an annalist, this se- 
cond epoch in this good man’s his- 
tory ? Is it not already indicated, 
as it were with a pen of diamond, 
by the circumstance in, the text ? ? 
Is it not clear, as noontide beams, 
that our patient hero must have 
regained his rank in society, and 
become ‘“‘a prosperous gentleman,” 
before his brethren and his sisters, 
and all they that had been of his 
acquaintance before, would come 
and eat bread with him, and be- 
moan him, and comfort him? Dur- 
ing the gloomy season of his suf- 
ferings, we do not hear one sylla- 
ble of these sunshine friends. Lo- 
ver and friend were not put far 
away, but kept far away. No bro- 
ther, nor sister, nor old acquain- 
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tance, nor grateful friend, nor pam- 
pered guest, nor faithful servant, 
ever dreamed of visiting Job in 
poverty and affliction. Suddenly 
Fortune smiles,and whothen more 
smilmg than the servile and pari- 
sitical followers of Fortune ? The 
indigent Job is alone, the affluent 
Job is overwhelmed with the civi- 
lities of crowds. Not only his fa- 
mily friends and domestick retain- 
ers are ofhcious in their visits, but 
every man gave hima piece of 
money, and every one an earring of 
gold. As Jaques in the play fine- 
ly remarks | 

They made a testament 


As worldlings do, giving their sum of more 
To that, which had too much: 


There was a time, when Job sat 
down among the ashes, that, so far 
from receiving money gratuitous- 
ly, he could not havg borrowed a 
piece of silver, no not on usury. 
But when his coffers and caskets 
are once more replenished, all the 
gold of the Orientals is showered 
upon him. % 

Having incidentally alluded to a 
passage in the immortal SHAKs- 
PEARE, I cannot refrain from re- 
commending to my classical rea- 
ders, the perusal, in connexion 
with my text, of that admirable 
drama, Timon of Athens.’ The 
story of that prodigal nobleman, 
compared with that of the patient 
Job, deserted by his friends, at his 
utmost need, and courted by them, 
during a reverse of fortune, will 
present such a picture of human 
nature, as neither Hobbes nor 
Mandeville would hope to emulate 
with the hardest pencils and the 
darkest colouring. 

Sa 
-For The Port Folio. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


In several numbers of this paper, we 
have insisted, at considerable length, upon 
the delight, that a great majority of our rea- 
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ders of an inquisitive humour and delicate. 
taste, always experience, in perusing the 
lives of distinguished men. At novery re- 
mote distance of time, we stipulated with 
the publick that Biography should form a 
regular article in this Journal. It imports 
us to pay our vows. Indeed, an article so 
agreeable to the humour of the Editor, as 
well as interesting to the curiosity of his 
friends, should not have been postponed, 
for a week, if we could have readily found 
a choice of valuable articles, sufficiently 
portable for this miscellany. But App1son 
could not hate long speeches more heartily, 
than the publick detest prolixity, in a paper, 
of the complexion of The Port Folio. On 
inspecting manv recent publications, and 
consulting many Biographical Dictionaries, 
we found ourselves embarrassed too often. 
with the copiousness of our materials, and. 
began almost to despair of discovering 
these little medallions of character, for 
which the French are so famous, and which 
are so finely calculated, to pursue the allu- 
sion, for the narrow room which we can 
assign them. At length, we have found a 
collection of lives written in a terse style 
and abounding with anecdote. To add to 
our satisfaction it is upon the model of 
Granger’s admirable work, and comprizes 
one of the most interesting epochs of literas 
ture, we mean the Augustan age of En- 
gland, in which flourished an Appison, a 
Swirr, and a BoLtincsroxe. Our au- 
thority is of a very recent date, and we are 
indebted for these pleasing articles to the 
industry of a worthy clergyman, and re- 

ectable authour, the domestick chaplain 
0 the Earl of Leicester. 

We commence this gallery of portraits 
with a sketch of the romantick character 
of the versatile Earl of Peterborough, of 
whom SwiFT so justly sung : 


Mordanto FILLS THE TRUMP OF FAME. 


Charles Mordaunt, third Earl of 
Peterborough, and firskof Monmouth, 
was one of the strangest compounds 
that Nature. in her most sportive mo- 
ments, ever produced. Of great an- 
cestry, a peer by creation as well as, 
afterwards, by descent; yet in his 
youth, he seemed to disregard de- 
cency, and the greatest of all moral 
obligations. Justice, indeed, ought 
to have claimed him, as one who 
shed human blood. Graceful in his ~ 
manners, elegant in his person, and 
a favourite with the Muses, he seem- 


į ed emulous to mix only with the 


rough and then untutored brave tars 
of the ocean. Leaving the naval ser- 
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vice, he charmed a listening senate 
wih his oratory. Disgusted with 
James II’s government, he wentto 
command part of the Dutch fleet, but 
William IIi brought him back to his 
utive land ; when we find him a mi- 
itary officer, yet assisting his majes- 
tin the council. Under Ann he 
fought and conquered; and Spain 
would have been transferred from 
the Bourbon to the Austrian family, 
ifCharles had as much attended to 
fighting as bull-feasting. Never was 
ageneral more brave or more skilful. 
An adept in the illusions of perspec- 
tive, he imposed upon the enemy as 
tothe numbers under his command; 
even his gallantries aided his plans. 
He astonished the proud Spaniards 
and the patient Germans; even the 
spritely French saw themselves ex- 
celled in courage, celerity, and stra- 
tgem. The parliament thanked 
him; but Smitating his fickleness, 
withdrew their favour. Ever at 
hme, his pen vindicated his sword; 
ad, at the change of the queen’s 
ministry, he blazed forth a knight of 
the garter; and as negotiator in all 
the Italian courts. Restless and alert 
on the continent or in England, he 
was ever on the wing: “ he saw more 
kings and postillions than any man 
in Europe.” This quarter of the 
globe seemed to him too confined 
for his pastimes. He asked a com- 
mission as captain-general of our for- 
cesin North America, but his ene- 
my and rival Marlborough prevented 
his gaining it. Under George I and 
George II he became a conspicuous 
whig, and was continued by their 
Majesties lord lieutenant of North- 
amptonshire, and made general of 
the marine forces of Great Britain; 
but, in these reigns he employed his 
lime more as a wit than a poiitician. 
Caprice dictated and inclination fol- 
lowed. He wasinsufferably haughty, 
and loved popularity. ‘lhe corres- 
pondent of Pope and Swift, and gifted 
in all that learning and genius could 
estow, he yet delighted to hear him- 
self declaim in a coffeehouse, where 
the stupid stare of astonishment was 
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all his. reward. Living on the bor- 
ders of parsimony, yet always in debt. 
They who blamed, could not help 
admiring him: even the cynick Swift, 
after remarking, that “though his 
lordship was at least sixty, he had 
more spirits than any young fellow 
in England,” adds, “I love the hang- 
dog dearly.” An avowed athiest, he 
gained the admiration of the friends 
of revealed religion. Ue wus like no 
other human being; yet all human 
beings admired his sense, his wit, 
and his courage. As a single variety 
In the species, he was said to be 
without fear. “No,” said his lord- 
ship, “ Lam not; but I never saw oç- 
casion to fear.” He died of a flux, 


at Lisbon, October 25, 1735, aged 


77. By Carey, daughter of Sir Alex-. 
ander Frazier, of Dotes, in the coun- 
ty of Mearns in Scotland, he had 
John, Lord Mordaunt, father of 
Charles, the fourth earl of Peterbo- 
rough; Henry, a distinguished sea- 
officer; and Henrietta, married to 


. Alexander Gordon, second duke of 


Gordon. His lordship, when a wi- 
dower, became deeply enamoured 
with the accomplished Anastasia Ro- 
binson,* daughter of Mr. Robinson, 
a painter; who though an opera sin- 
ger, a teacher of musick and the Ita- 
lian language, to support an aged pa- 
rent, rejected all his advances tending 
to an illicit connexion. This proud 
and singular man, dreading a total 
loss of the fair Anastasia, married her 


_privatel}, and concealed the circum- 


stance; till,in 1735, he publickly ow- 
ned what most people knew before: 
he then proclaimed his marriage like 
no other husband. He went one 
evening to the rooms at Bath, where 
a servant was ordered distinctly and 
audibly to exclaim, “ Lady Peterbo- 
rough’s carriage waits.” Every lady 
of rank and fashion rose, and congra- 
tulated the declared countess. 


* Mr. Robmson resided in or near Gol- 
den-square ; he had studied his profession 
in Italy, and understanding the language, 
had taught it his daughter Anastasia when 
young, who lcarned it with great ease and 


correctness, a 
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Next to periodical essays, and the 
biography of the learned, for which 
not only ourselves, but the great ma- 
jority of our readers have a strong 
and just partiality, we have always 
admired tours and travels, not in 
Africa, nor among the naked barba- 
rians of the west, but among those 
nations, who have distinguished them- 
selves by the biandishments of life, 
by softness and civility of manners, 


by the pursuits of literature and the 


efforts of Genius and Art. Hence 
the mountains of Burgundy, the 
banks of the Seine, the lake of Lau- 
sanne, the vales of the Arno, and the 
shores of the Mediterranean, however 
described, will always fix the atten- 
tion of inquisitive man. To this stock 
of useful and pleasing information we 
have itin our power to make a very 
copious, elegant, and interesting ad- 
dition. An American gentleman of 
superiour talents, liberal education, 
and extensive views has fayoured us 
with his manuscript travels through 
one of the most charming and civi- 
lized sections of the European conti- 
nent. Asthese travels abound not 


only with vivid descriptions, but with - 


amusing anecdotes, and judicious re- 
flections, and as from the merit of 
the subject, as well as of the execu- 
tion, the work deserves a conspicuous 
place in a Journal, whose object is to 
preserve some records of the litera- 
ture of our country; we have deter- 
mined to publish these letters regu- 
Jarly, and to permit them to occupy 
the first place in The Port Folio. 
During the first year of the estab- 
lishment of this paper, we were fa- 
voured, by a man of genius, and a di- 
‘plomatick character of rank, with his 
travels in Silesia. These, though de- 
scriptive ofa quarter of Europe, com- 
paritively obscure, were so favourably 
received by the American publick, 
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that no article in the Editors power- 
to furnish was read with more avidity. 
As soon as the series was completed 
an elegant edition was immediately 
published by a British bookseller, andl 
a clear majority of unbiassed criticks. 
have pronounced their verdict in our 
Tourist’s favour. On a careful in- 
spection of the letters, which adorn 
our front pages. we have not a doubt 
that they .too, will receive the ho- 
nours of popularity at home, and of 
publication abroad. 
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SONG. air “Viva Torta” 


By the. brook that’s softly flowing, 
When the evening brecze is blowing, — 
When the Sun has press’d his pillow, 
Deep beneath the distant billow, 

Then it’s sweet alone to stray. 


Thoughts of thee my maid entrancing, 
Absence every charm enhancing, 
Then I roye till break of day. - 


There is much point in the following 
Epigram. 
A Cock, within a stable pent, 
Was strutting o’er a heap of dung, 
And still as round and round he went, 
` The mettled courser stampt and flung. 


Bravo! quoth he, a decent noise, 
We make a tolerable pother ; 
But let’s take care my merry boys, 

We tread not upon one another. 


mee 


MERRIMENT. 


A country gentleman being com- 
plimented on the appearance of his 
horses, and being told they were m 
excellent plight, said, “ To be sure, 
how should it be otherwise ? the 
eat such hay and oats, that the king 
himself never ate better.” 


A Bishop, congratulating a poor 
parson, said he lived in a very fine air: 
“ Yes Sir,” replied he, “I should 
think it so, if I could live upon it, as- 

' well as in it.” 
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TRAVELS. 


LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


the great rival powers of Europe, be- 
fore the minds of individuals had 
been sharpened by opposition and 


Written during a residence of between two and | disappointment, before they had been 


three vears in different parts. of those coun- 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


uâ me quoque possim 
Tollere humo. VIR. 
Je dirai j’étais là, telle chose m’advint, 
Vous y croyriez être vous-mêmes. 
La FONTAINE. 


(Continued from page 84.) 
LETTER II. 
My dear E —— 


WE now fell in with vessels of the 
same description, almost every day, 


Geneva. 


and though we were generally well . 


treated, considering the sort of peo- 
ple their crews consisted of, yet it 
was never without painful sensations 
that we saw them approach; it was 
always under a press of sail, as if de- 
termined to run us down, until within 
‘short gun shot, and then with the 
men at their quarters and all those 
preparations for battle, which afe so 
solemn, even when one knows there 
is to be no fighting. Fortunately for 
Us, our voyage was made at the com- 
Mencement of the contest between 


familiarized with scenes of distress, 
and while there yet remained some- 


_ what of that imaginary glow of senti- 


ment, which fer a time, can gild the 
worst of passions in the breast of a 
privateer’s man. | 
It seemed as if every other wind 
but the North East had been extinct, 
for after calms it stHP returned, and 
could not exhaust itself in a succes- 
sion of gales; still, howéver, our 
good ship gained to the eastward, and 


„on the morning of the twenty-fifth, 


the long-desired and much wished- 
for land appeared in sight, and I 
once more beheld the coast of Eu- 
rope, after an absence of twenty-five 
years, after along vicissitude of cares 
and joys over which my mind rapidly 
glanced, as I gazed from the deck on 
what appeared at a distance to be a 
cloud, but which the experience of 
the seamen taught them to be Cape 
Ortegal. In a few days, we had dou- 
bled the Cape ‘and found ourselves in- 
the Bay of Biscay, which, instead of 
that tremendous sea for which it is 
N 
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distinguished, displayed the smooth- 
ness and tranquillity of some gentle 
lake: still; however, the wind was 
contrary, and we were obliged to 


make short tacks along the shore, in. 


order to get ahead; so slow a pro- 
gress would at any other time have 
disheartened us extremely, but we 
were now refreshed with the daily 
and almost constant sight cf the land 
of Spain, connected as it was with 
ideas drawn from the history of the 
glories of Charles V, of the bigotry 
of Philip, and of the discovery of 
America. The high mountains in 
sight too, we knew to be those of the 
Austurias, where a gallant remnant 
of Christians had kept alive the flame 
of Royalty and of Religion, and you 
may well suppose that they appeared 
‘to us as no common mountuins. The 
adventures of Don Quixote presented 
themselves to the imagination; and 
it was impossible not to think of Gil 


Blas, when we were almost in sight. 


“of Santilana, and of the province 
through which he was travelling, 
when he was frightened at Astorga 
into the hands of captain Rolando and 
his gang. 

You will perceive, by looking at 

a chart, that we were by no means in 
the right direction for Bordeaux, and 
it was not, in fact, until the evening 
of the sixth day, after we got sight of 
land, when to a continuation of calms, 
during which a negro in his canoe 

. might with ease Have navigated this 
sea of storms and tempests, there 
succeeded a gentle breeze from the 

South West, that insensibly became 
stronger, and we had the delight of 
feeling ourselves wafted towards the 
entrance of the Gironde at the rate 
of seven miles an hour. I can hardly 
believe that Columbus and his Span- 
iards were more eager to behokl the 
lund on the second of October, 1492 
than we now were. The impatience 
of all on board was visible, and the 
captain, who had more equality of 

_demeaneur, than most men 1 have 
known, was continually on the look- 
out, with all the anxiety of expecta- 

tion. Tired of every now and then 
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mistaking a star Yor the lighthouse, 


-]-turned in, as the seamen call it, and 


shortly after heard the joyful cry of 
the Corduan right ahead. The Cor- 
duan is a lighthouse so called from 
the name of some builder at a former 
period; it is one hundred and seventy- 
five feet high, and stands on an iso- 
lated rock, immediately opposite to 
the mouth of the Gironde, and about 
six miles from the land, and nearly 
in the latitude of the northern ex- 
tremity of Lake Champlain; the rest 
of the night was past in short tacks 
under easy sail, and at day break we 
had the pleasure to see the main 
land of France stretching to the right 
and left, and two pilot boats endea- 
vouring under press of sail to reach 
us. The country appeared flat, with 
gentle hills rising at a distance, the 
pilot had all the appearance of an 
overseer upon S——— descended from 


the ancient French settlers, and his 


boat was rigged as a lugger: prepa- 
red as I was to find the French lan- 
guage familiar to me, I nevertheless 
experienced somewhat of an agree- 
able surprize in perceiving that I 
understood the pilot as well as if I 
had arrived on the coast of Virginia, 
and that | could converse with him 
as easily; I am not certain even that I 


was not less struck with his accent, _ 


than I should have been with that 
of a James’s River pilot. > 


In going ever the bar, we approach- 
ed the sandy extremity of the coun- 
try to the south of the Gironde, whith 
put us very much in mind of Sulli- 
van’s Island, except that the hil- 
locks of sand are higher, and there 
appeared a steeple behind them : af- 
ter several tacks we at length, with 
some difficuity, entered the river, 
and beheld the guardship lying at 
anchor in the midst ofa-fleet of coast- 
ers near the town of Royan: our 
hopes were, that we should experi- 
ence no longer detention than com: 
moAaly takes place at Fort Johnson, 
but some reports had unfortunately 
prevailed of a contagious disorder iù 
America, and we were ordered by 
the officer of the guardship, who hak 


A 
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led us, as we passed, to come to an 
anchor off Verdun, a little village 
about two miles higher up the river: 
this was a great mortification, and you 
may: judge how much it was increa- 
sed on being told that we were to 
remain there four days, and that we 
were to have -no intercourse with 
any vessel or with the shore; it was 
added, however, that the frigate’s 
boat would receive our orders every 
morning, .and bring „us from the 
neighbouring town of Royan whate- 
ver necessaries we might desire. 
Our poor captain, who in the course 
ef sixteen years intercourse with 
Bordeaux, had never been made to 
perform- quarantine before, and who 
had told us so frequently, with a sort 
of self-complacency, of the great po- 
liteness and attention of the French 
officers of government, was extreme- 
ly mortified at the manner in which 
he wasreceived, and would not avail 


himself of the frigate’s boa‘; fora day, | 


we.too entered into his feelings: after 
that period however our fit of sullen 
abstinence passed off, and I prevailed 
on him to make a signal for the 
boat, which was soon along side, re- 
ceived our orders, and very expedi- 
tiously returned from Royan, witha 
eargo -I shall never forget: about 
twenty shillings sterling had procu- 
reù us, as much as feasted all the 
passengers for three days with bread, 
butter and eggs, and I cannot express 
to you how delightful it was to see a 
si ga very dear to me, sitting on her 
ed witha basket of Muscat grapes 
in her lap: such an accession to our 
means of living diminished in no 
small dégree the disagreeableness of 
remaining at anchor. 
~ As the ship lay within a mile of-the 
southern shore, which resembles the 
sea islands of South Carolina, our 
nearest prospect was not a very new 
one, but on the opposite side, at the 
distance of about four miles, there 
appeared the little town of Royan, 
famous, in a former age, for holding 
aut against’ Louis XIII, and interest- 
ing as the place from which the 
greater part of the first French emi- 


‘But hark! 
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grants embarked, when the bigotry 
of Louis XIV compelled them to 
seek for shelterin America. There 
also appeared a delightful country of 
hills and vallies, thickly interspersed 
with towns and villages, with here 
and there a wood, and extensive 
plains of a deep green, which the 
pilot told us, to our great satisfaction, 
were the vineyards of the country. 
(To be continued.) 


CRITICISM. # 
For The Port Folio. 
AN ODE—for Musick. 


But most the musick of the plaintive moon, 

With lengthened note, detains the list‘ning 
ear, 

As lost in thought thou wanderest all alone. 
Anon. 


The succeeding stanza, as itis re- 
marked by Mr. Wakefield, is judi- 
ciously distributed into the same 
measure as that in which the great 
poet composed his sublime Hym» 
on the Nativity; except that the 
last verse, but one, in Mr. Gray’s son- 
net is longer, by two syllables, than 
the corresponding verse in his ori- 
ginal. 
ae the portals sound, and pacing 

With solemn steps, and slow, 

High potentates, and dames of royal birth, 
And mitred fathers, that in long order 
go! 

This sudden conversion of the sub- 
ject is animated in the highest de- 
gree, and sets the object in full yiew, 
before us; and the stateliness of the 
measure keeps pace with the digni- 
ty of the subject. <4 

The visionary procession of the 
worthies and benefactors of ‘the 
University, which is here exhibited 
with so much solemnity, is extreme- 
ly interesting, and a noble effort of 
our poet’s imagination. In my opi- 
nion, nothing is so well calculated te 
engage the feelings, and to gratify 


the understanding, at the same a 
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as this union of historical truth with 
poetick invention, which Mr. Gray 
has happily accomplished on other 
occasions. 


8. Great Edward, with the lilies on his 
brow, 
From haughty Gallia torn, &c. 
-2 s e ® 


(Their tears, their little triumphs o’er, 

Their human passions now no more, 

Save Charity, that glows beyond the. 
tomb), 

All that es Granta’s fruitful plain, 

Rich streams of regal bounty poured, &c. 


Mr. Wakefield comments, with 
m:ch energy, on the exquisite pas- 
Sage, their tears, &c. 

In these verses, all the graces of 
poetick diction are employed to their 
best end, the recommendation of a 
sublime morality. What an edify- 
ing lesson is here inculcated! What 
a severe reproof is here given, of 
those absurd and petty animosities, 
which embitter human life! How 
vain those itt lal which will so 
‘soon be over ! How unwise those re- 
sentments, which can only serve to 
increase our shame and aggravate 
our punishment hereafter. 


Their Auman passions, 


A fine expression: a common au- 
thour might have said—their HATE- 
FUL fiassions, or some other discri- 
minate epithet of a similar significa- 
tion: but Mr. Gray comprehends 
every thing in one word—their mu- 
MAN flassions. But these delicate 
beauties escape the gross sight of 
vulgar readers. 

Mr. Pope has given us an exam- 
ple of this propriety, which the cir- 
cumstances of the passage render 
still more beautiful than this inerant 
of Mr. Gray. 


s From the full choir, when loud Hosannas 
rise, 

And swell the pomp of dreadful sacrifice; 

Amid that scene, if some relenting eye 

Glance on the stone where our cold re- 
licks lie, 

Devotion’s self shall steal a thought from 
heav’n, 

One kuman tear shall drop and be forgiven. 

ELOISA. 
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What can imagination conceive 
more truly natural and pathetick! 
Amid all this pomp of religious ce- 
lebration, when the rapt soul is ab» 
sorbed in the contemplation of hea- 
venly things, far above the thoughts 
and passions of mortality, a casual 
glance unsfheres her in a moment, 
revives her accustomed passions, 
supplants these spiritual meditations 
and calls forth one tear of humanity, 
to lament the fate of these unhappy 
lovers. 

9. Sweet is the breath of vernal show’r, 
The bee’s collected treasure sweet, 

Sweet, Musick’s melting fall; but sweeter 
et 
The still small voice of Gratitude. 

These four verses are exquisitely 
beautiful, and that artful repetition of 
the word has an admirable effect;— 
but the first praise of this kind is due 
to asspeech of Eve, in Paradise Lost, 
which is harmony itself; and because 
English poetry has nothing more ex- 
quisite to produce, l shall give it at 
full length, for the gratification of 
the reader and myself. 


‘ Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising 
sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds’: pleasant the 

` Sun, 

When first on this delightful land he 
spreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and 
flower, 

Glist’ning with dew : fragrant the fertile 
e i 

After soft showers; and sweet the co- 


ming on 

Of grateful Evening mild; then silent 
Night, 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair 
Moon, l 

And these, the gems of heav’n, her starry 
train. 

But: neither breath of Morn, when she 
ascends, 

W charm of earliest birds, nor rising 

un 

On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, 
flow’r, 

Glistening with dew, nor fragrance after 
showers; 


Nor grateful Evening mild; nor silent 
Night, 

With this her solemn bird, nor walk by 
Monn, 

Or glistering star-light, without thee is 
sweet. 
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Mr. Wakefield suggests, that Mil- 
ton, in the above passage, might be 
under some obligations to Theocri- 


tus, v. 111, 76. 
10. In 


sense of the peculiar generosity, with 


which the Duke of Grafon had pa- 
tronized him, he resorts to the ima- 


ges of worth in obscurity of those 
employed in his elegy: `- 


Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 
The flower unheeded shall descry, 
And bid it round heaven’s altar shed 
The fragrance of its blushing head : 
Shall raise from earth the /atent gem, | 
To glitter on the diadem. 


_ The coldness of impartial criti- 
cism,’ gays Mr Wakefield, “ must 
remark, that the common verb des- 
cry is not well applied to both eye 
and hearz; because, in one applica- 
tion, the sense is Zteral, in the other 
metanhorical. 
composition is very common in our 
best authours, and the purest writers 
of antiquity, but cannot be justified 
by any authority whatsoever.” 
\l. The same private motives of 
gratitude dictated the opening lines 
of the concluding stanza: 


Lo! Granta waits to lead her blooming 
band, 

Not obvious, not obtrusive : she 

No vulgar praise, no venal incense flings; 

Nor dares, with courtly tongue refined, 

Profane thy inborn royalty of mind: 

She reveres herself and thee. 


The inéorn royalty of mind alludes 
tothe Duke’s descent from the hou- 
ses of Beaufort and Tudor. 

‘I must observe, that the weight of 
the rhyme is most injudiciously 
thrown upon such a paltry and fee- 
ble word as she.’ 


_ She reveres herself and thee. 


Here we once ‘more quote Mr 
Wakefield, in his notes upon this 
ode, which we believe our readers 
wil regard with us, asa most ele- 
Sant and classical composition. 


She reveres, &c. 


the succeeding stanza, 
where Mr. Gray takes occasion to 
turn into a general compliment, his 


This impropriety of 
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‘ Most admirably expressed! and 
a most dexterous escape from a dan- 
serous. bypath to the high road of 
his subject! The idea was taken 
from thai noble and refined precept of 
the moralists which we find in Py- 
thagoras’s golden verses: 


—xartay os MOA BiOvuves Pt Urey. 


—And, above all things, reverence 
thyself. 

The poet hasindeed acquitted him- 
self on this occasion, so embarrass- 
ing to an independent spirit, with 
exquisite delicacy and decorum. 

The deep follows just below; or 
the poet would have written— 


Nor fear the deep, nor seek the shore-— 


which had been more accurate ; for 

so his original: 

‘ Rectius vives, Licini, neque altum 

Semper urgendo, neque dum procellas 

Cautus horrescis, nimium premendo 
Littus iniquum. 


Hor. 

We shall subjoin Mr. Mason’s ob- 
servations on, Irregular Odes, the 
animadversions of Mr. Wakefield 
upon which we have already present- 
ed. ae i 

‘This Ode, to which on the title, I 
have given the epithet of irregular, 
is the only one of the kind which Mr. 
Gray ever wrote; and its being writ- 
ten occasionally, and for musick, is 
a sufficient apology for the defect, 
Exclusive of this defect, for a de- 
fect it certainly is, it appears to 
me, in point of lyrical arrange- 
ment and expression, to be equal 
to most of his other Odes, which 
have been written in our own lan- 
guage. Dryden’s and Pope’s on 
St. @ecilia’s day, are the ofly ones 
which may properly be said to have 
lived. The reason is, that this mode 
of composition is so extremely easy, 
that it gives the writer an opening to 
every kind of poetical licentiousness; 
whereas, the regularly repeated stan- 
za, and still mdre, the regular suc- 
cession of strophe, antistrophe, and 
epode, put so strong a curb on the 
wayward imagination, that when she 
hasonce paced it, she seldom chooses 


1^2 


to submit to Ít a second time. ” Lis, 
therefore, greatly to be wished, in or- 
der to stifle in their birth a quantity 
of compositions which are, at the 


same time, wild and jejune, that re- 


gular. Odes, and these only should be 
deemed legitimate among us.’ 


For The Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 


We have not yet the honour of an ac- 
quaintance with the subject of the føllow- 
ing brief, but elegant memoir, though we 
know that good words go with his name, and 
that Report speaks goldenly of his profit. We 
have often been assailed, though never but 
hy prejudice or absurdity, with the idle 
charge of indifference or malevolence to- 
wards every thing that is American. No 
man respects the genuine genius and the 
cultivated talents of thiscountry, more than 
the editor. A gentleman of mental power, 
and elegant manners, like the subject ofthe 
ensuing articles, who has seen the 


Mores hominum multorum et urbes, 


and who, asthe elegansformarum spectator, 
has gazed at the Landscapes of Claude, 
and worshipped at the féet of the Venus 
de Medici, who has meesured, with the 
eye of taste, the dome of St. Peter’s, and 
surveyed with Classical enthusiasm, the 
ruins of the Capitol is to be ranked with any 
European Scholar, however eminent. Ge- 
nius is of no country, and when tothe en- 
terprize and curiosity of an American, the 
gifts of nature, fortune, aud art, are super- 
added, such a favoured individual, such an 
Anglo American is to all intents and pur- 
poses equivalent to an Oxrorp SCHOLAR. 


We announce with pleasure. the 
arrival at New-York, from Europe, 
after an absence of fifteen years from 
his native country, of Joseph Allen 
‘Smith, Esquire, brother of William 


Loughton Smith, Esquire. No Ame-. 


vican, we may safely say—few, if 
any Europeans have possessed such 
means and opportunities of visiting to 
advantage the various parts of the old 
world, as Mr. Allen Smith has enjoy- 
ed in his travels throughout the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and more particu- 
‘arly in his extensive range through 
the vast Russian Empire, in Europe 
and Asia, in which he was actcom- 
panied by Russian Officers of rank, 
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‘specially sent for that purpose, by 


the Emperour Alexander, who lav- 
ished on our countryman, Mr. $. the 
most distinguished marks of. his 
friendship and esteem. From St. 
Petersburg, where he resided a win- 


‘ter, Mr. S. travelled to Moscow; 
thence he descended the Volga, 


and the Don, to Astracan, visited 
the celebrated Mount Caucasus, the 
interesting borders of the Caspian 
and Euxine ‘Seas, Georgia, Circassia 
and Tartary ; accompanied the Rus- 
sian army in its campaign against the 
revolted Georgians—wasatthe storm- 
ing and capture of 1iffits, the capital 


‘of Persian Georgia—passed through 


the Crimeu—visted the Turkish em- 
pire—the Islands of the Archipela- 
go—~explored the superb monyments 
of antiquity in Greete—passed a 
winter at Constantinople and return- 
ed by land to St. Petersburgh. 
Previous to this important and splen- 
did tour, Mr. S. had passed seve- 
ral yearsin visiting Italy, whence 
he has enriched his native country 
with some beautiful productions of 
the Arts; Germany, France, Holland, 
England, Ireland, &c.and had the 
peculiar advantage of residing in 
Paris, at the most interesting epochs 
of the Revolution, during the reign 
of terrour under Robespiere, and the 
reign of order under Bonaparte. It 
must be gratifying to Americans to 
know that wherever he went, by his 
elegance and urbanity of manners, 
and his extensive information, and 
manly sense, heimmediately concili- 
ated the friendship and respect of the 
most eminent personages, thereby 
enhancing the American character, 
and obtaining the means of still add- 
ing to his stock of information; from 
which causes, no man perhaps exist- 
ing possesses so extensive and com- 
plete a knowledge as Mr. S. of the 
policy, views, and interests of the dif- 
ferent cabinets of Europe. 

With such means and advantages, 
itis ardently to be desired that this 
distinguished Taveller may be per- 
suaded by his friends to publish the 
result of his researches and obse: va- 
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tions, with an account of the Russian 
Dominions in Europe and Asia, 
which will undoubtedly be the richest 
and most authentick source of infor- 
mation concerning that vast Empire, 
and one of the most useful and in- 
mteresting works ever presented to 
the publick. _ 


— 
For The Port Folio. 
_ CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
A short account and character of the 
. frrincipal classick authours. 
Continued from page 92. 
VIRGIL. 


_ Although, in this brief account of the 
Classicks we do not propose to consider al- 
ways a Greek and a Roman in sucéession, 
‘as Plutarch has done in his parallels, yet 
the comparison that has been so often made 
betwixt Homer and Virgil, will excuse our 
passing immediately from Homer, to the 
Prince of the Latin poets. 

Virgil was born in a more happy, and a 
more enlightened age, andhad the unspeak- 
able advantage of having Homer before 
him, by which, no doubt, he profited very 
much. The Romans, as Horace tells us, 
had paid little attention to Learning, till 
after the Punick War. Being constantly 
intent on military exercises, the Romans 
rather despised the inglorious and barren 
employment of Letters. Accius, Nevius. 

and Pacuvius, as well as Livius Androni- 
cus, their first poet, do not seem to have 
been taken notice of by the leading men of 
their times. Ennius was patronised by 
Scipio Africanus, which was the first in- 
stance of patronage to a learned man in 
that republick. But the Romans having a 
wariety of great examples before them, in 
the Greek authours, had barely the trou- 
ble of imitation. The field of invention 
was entirely preoccupied. Indeed they had 
to struggle with the asperity of their lan- 
guage, which had not been applied to a va- 
riety of subjects, and was much less plia- 
ble and copious than the Greek. Lucre- 
. tius complains of the poverty of the lan- 
guage, in which he wrote. After Homer, 
none could claim the merit of an original, 
in heroick poetry. All that was left, was 
the felicity of imitation. The greatness of 
Homer’s genius barred all hopes of surpas- 
sing him. Virgil could have profited little 
by the Latin poets, who preceded him. 
Catullus and Propertius were in the Elegi- 


ack line, which Virgil never entered. Lu- |- 


cretius treated of Natural Philosophy, and 
pis language, for the most part, has a good 
deal of asperity. Yet Virgil hfs borrowed 


„many whole lines from him. jt would ; 
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seem, that Virgil’s genius was awakened 
by misfortune. Having lost his lands in 
the neighbourhood of Mantua, by his ad- 
herence gor losing party, he was driven 
by neceg@@ity to the court of Augustus, 
where, having recommended himself to 
Maecenas, and, afterwards, to Augustus, 
not by.bis poetry, but by his skill in horses, 
he got his lands restored to him. His first 
Eclogue was prompted by gratitude, and 
contains an elegant compliment to Augus- 
tus, forhis clemency, on that occasion, for 
which the poet treats him as a god rhe 
beginning of the reign of Augustus, after 
his victory over Antony and Lepidus, was 
extremely bloody, and revived the hor- 
rours of Sylia’s proscriptions. Mæcenas 
and Agrippa, his chief friends, observing 
that he lived in perpetual terrour of the fate 
of his uncle Julius Cæsar, and that he 
threatened to assassinaté all the chiefs of 
the Roman people, for fear of being as- 
sassinated by them, advised him to make 
a show of clemency, which seems to have 
been opposite to his natural temper; and, 
seeing he had not succeeded by sanguina- 
ry measures, to make trial, at least, uf the 
appeurances of mercy and generosity, how- 
ever fatal these had been to his adopted fa- 
ther. The expedient succeeded, and Au- 
gustus found: his life much better secured 
by pardens, than it had been by assassina- 
tions, and bloody executions. He continu- 
ed to use Mæcenas and Agrippa, as his 
chief counsellors and ministers, to execute 
those peaceful meaures, which their wis- 
dom had suggested, and succeeded so 
well, that he was literally deitied by the 
Romans, in his lifetime, and they became 
not only content, but proud of their slave- 
ry. It appears that Augustus was led by 
Mecenas and Agrippa, to patronize men of 
letters, as an art of popularity, which not 
only recommended him to his cotempora- 
ries, but has transmitted his name, with ill 
deserved honour, to posterity, and esta- 
blished his family, while any of them re- 
maifcd, on the throne ofthe empire. It is 
mostly from what he did in favours to Vir- 
gil and Horace, that he has been known to 
posterity, though his cruelty to Ovid has 
likewise contributed to the same end. 
That unmanly poet having been banished 
to Pontus, for a court intrigue, being un- 
able to bear his misfortune, and longing 
for the luxaries of Rome, tried the force 
of flattery, which had succeeded so well 
witb others, to obtain a recal of his sen- 
tence. But Augustus was inexorable, and 
poor Ovid died in exile. 

Virgil has successfully imitated Theocri- 
tus in his Eclogues, excelled Hesiod in his 
Georgicks, and contended with Homer in 
his Aneid. His pastorals are elerant, 
chaste, and ingenious, and scem to have 
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been first written when the' poet did not 
dream of any higher subject, but having 
tried his genius in this way, and finding en- 
couragement, he proceeded to the Geor- 
gicks, which he inscribed to his p&&ron M z- 
cenas, to whom he owed his pardon, his es- 
tate, and court favour. 

Mæcenas was a strangely mixed qharac- 
ter. To ataste for letters, and the scien- 
ces, if we may credit the testimony of flat- 
tering poets, and no.small skill in policy, 
and government, he added the effeminacy 
of a modern Macaroni, or Scavoir vivre. 
But we could not expect to hear of this 
from cotemporary poets, who were his ad- 
mirers. He is, perhaps, the only man, 
who ever wished he had been a woman, 
and is said to have introduced young asses, 
as a fashionable and luxurious dish. An 
epigram attributed to him, which is still 
poene represénts him, as so much in 
ove with life, that he wished for its conti- 
nuance in the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, Perhaps it was owing to his per- 
suasion, that both Horace and Virgil em- 
braced the Epicurean Philosophy. 

Virgil’s Georgicks are highly finished; 
and the Episodes, Narratives and Descrip- 
tions, with which this work is diversified, 
are ingenidus, well-chosen, and properly 
introduced. Perhaps his mentioning his 
name at the end of the Georgicks, might be 
excused on the supposition, that at that 
time he had no thoughts of writing any 
thing further. Probably the publick ap- 
probation given to his Georgicks had en- 
couraged him to think of the Aneid. The 
success of Lucretius was not in this way. 
Ennius, as appears by his fragments, still 
extant, was out of the question, and we 
have no remains of Varius, or Valguus, by 
which we can juge of their merit. 
and Mavius seem to have been but sorry 
rhymers, and Virgil, while he blasted their 
works, has preserved their names, which 
was probably more than they could have 
done for themselves. 

Heroick Poetry was, therefore, new 
among the Romans in the time of Virgil, 
and perhaps he might not have thought of 
it, but for the encouragement which his 
first performances had received. It is a 
loss that the Aneid is unfinished, par- 
ticularly the last six books. The authour 
was so sensible of this, that at his death 
he ordered his executors to burn the whole 
of it—a request which they did not think 
proper to comply with, to the great joy of 
the literary world. 

Virgil was remarkable for modesty, and 
appears to have been of a melancholy tem- 
per, which Lord Bacon considers as an in- 
separable attendant of a great genius. 
Though conscious of his own talents, and 
possessed of a sufficient quantity of poeti- 
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cal vanity, he did not discourage those of 
others. Horace tells us that he joined with 
Varius, in recommending him to the 
friendship of Mæcenas. He seems to have 
lived in the greatest friendship with Ho- 
race, as a testimony of which, an Epigram 
of the one and an Ode of the other still re- 
main. Yet he was not incapable of re- 
sentment. The inhabitants of Nota, in 
Campania, having refused to grant him 
water from their aqueduct, for a country- 
house he possessed in that neighbourhood, 
he blotted the name of their city out of 
his work, to consign it to oblivion, as far 
as was in his power. We are assured, 
that these lines Qualem dives arat Capua, 
at vicina Vesero ora jugo, had Nota for ora 
in the first copies. Sweetness and sim- 
plicity are the great characters of Virgil’s 
style, and as he lived in a more polished 
age than Homer, we are not to wonder 
that in some places he is more @orrect. 
The uniform majesty and grandeur of his 
expressions have been much admired by 
the criticks, some of whom have preferred 
him to Homer, im this respect. 

From the different subjects of Virgil’s 
poems, and the epitaph he composed for 
himself, some have imagined that he meant 
to give us a complete poetical history of 
mankind, who are represented first as in 
the state of pastoral innocence and simpli- 
city, afterwards more improved by the 
study and practice of agriculture, and last- 
ly, in the pursuit of fame and empire by 
arms, and adorned by all the arts of life. 
Others, whose thoughts were turned to- 
wards oratory, consider the three divisions 
of his works as specimens of the three dif- 
ferent kinds of style, the simple, the florid, 
and the sublime. Some have even imagi- 
ned that he was a magician, which proba- 
bly he never thought of himself, though he 
has described some of the rites of magick 
in his Eclogues, and in the fourth book of 
the Aneid. Though Virgil seems to have 
been no less happy than Homer in his de- 
scriptions of human nature, yet the criticks 
complain, and not without reason, that he 
has drawn few characters. Though soli- 
citous to adorn his hero with every virtue, 
religious, civil, military, and economical, 
except that and Dido, he has scarce drawn 
any character. The companions of the 
hero, are seen as it were at a distance, 
Achates, is almost a mute, and Iloneus 
To: only once or twice. The rest seem 
all of a piece, and exactly equal to one ano- 
ther. But perhaps this censure is carried 
too far. Although Virgil’s characters are 
neither so numerous, nor so strongly mark- 
ed as those of Homer, his work is by no 
means so destitute of them as may at first 
be imagined, though all his characters are 
mere still life in comparison of: Homer’s, © 
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et the piety and courage of Anchises, the 

iendship and complaisance of Anna, the 
blunt hospitality of Acestes, the sorrows of 
Andromache, the gravity of Latinus, the 
martial character of Turnus, the impiety 
of Mezentius, the rade majesty of Evander, 
the youthful spirit and courage of Ascanius 
and Pallas, and the hervick friendship of 
Nisus and Euryalus, are specimens that 
ascertain Virgil’s acquaintance with human 
nature, and his capacity of discriminating 
characters. The nature of his subject did 
not admit of a number of illustrious perso- 
nages, and the little heroes of the petty 
states of Italy could not be made very inte- 
resting, especially as they have not been 
described by other poets. Homer’s perso- 
nages derive grandeur not only from the 
fame which his poems have given them, 
but from their having been celebrated by 
other poets, and. introduced into all the tra- 
gick writings of ancient Greece. If Homer 
I more strong and vehement in his style 
than Virgil, the latter is more tender and 
sentimental, though this difference is pro- 
bably owing to the different ages in which 
they wrote, Virgil’s description of Hell 
is muth preferred to that of Homer, though 
the philosophy of. Plato, and the progress 
of the human mind, in the long interval 
must have given Virgil no small advantage 
m this respect. Itis generally imagined, 
that as Homer is supposed to have wrote 
the, Iliad, to exhort the Grecian states to 
orb ars and anion, by describing the mis- 
chiefs that rose from the anger of Achilles, 
Virgil intended by his £neid to reconcile 
the Romans to monarchical government. 


With regard to Virgil, the design is ob-- 


vious. He was a favourite of Augustus, 
and had been raised to riches and reputa- 
tien by his bounty, and the ornaments he 
bestows on Æneas, together with the fabu- 
lous descent of the Julian family, andthe will 
of the gods, which he represents as on the 
side of his hero, led uniformly to that con- 
clusion. The ductile temper of the Ro- 
mans, wearied with civil wars, intimidated 
by proscriptions, enervated by luxury, and 
umindful of their ancient dignity, comple- 
ted their slavery. By the choice of his 
subject, Virgil seems to have proposed to 
imitate both the Iliad and Odyssey, and to 
comprise the peculiar beauti@s of both in 


one work; how far he has succeeded is the 


question. But perhaps his endeavour to 
blend the milder beauties of the Odyssey 
with the martial fury of the Iliad has oc- 
casioned that want of force which the cri- 
ticks complain of in sundry parts of his 
work. The indistinct features of some of 
his characters might have been altered, if 
his life had lasted long enough for that pur- 
pose. Some think that he intended to ex- 
tend his work to twenty-four books in imi- 
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tation of Homer. But from the manner in. 
which he has treated his subject it does 
not appear that he had any thoughts of this 
kind. The only remaining obstacle to the 
settlement of Æneas in Italy being removed 
by the death of Turnus, he certainly pro- 
posed to end his poem with that event, in 
imitation of Homer, who concludes the Ili- 
ad with the death of Hector. This leads us 
to consider a peculiarity of epick com. posi- 
tion, namely, that neither the original cau- 
ses of the main action nor its full issue and 
execution are comprehended in the narra- 
tive. Horace commends Homer—or ra- 
ther joins in the commendation which Ari- 
stotle and other criticks had bestowed on 
him, that he did not begin the narration of 
the Trojan war from the birth of Castor 
and Pollux, the judgment of Paris, or the 
rape of Helen. Those were known by 
common fame, and part of them are com- 
prised in the posterior narrative. Perhaps 
Homer had equally good reason for not 
prosecuting the narration of the Iliad be- 
yond the death of Hector. Had he pro- 
ceeded, he behoved to have related the 
death of bis favourite hero, which would 
have left a gloomy impression; whereas, 
at the death of Hector every thing on the 
side of the Greeks was premising, and no- 
thing remained but to take and pillage the 
city of Priam, now that its great defender 
was no more. In like manner Virgil con- 
cluding his poem by the death of Turnus, 
leaves his hero in a respectable and com- 
manding attitude, having vanquished all 
his enemies, and got the better of the an- 
ger of Neptune and Juno. The Sead 
of the rise of the Roman Empire in the sixt 
book of the £neid, has greatly the advan- 
tage of the parallel passage in Homer, and 
sets the hero ina much higher light. Achil- 
les left only the lustre of a great name, and 
one son, who after having assisted in the 
destruction of Troy, was no more heard of. 
But Virgil’s hero is represented as the fa- 
ther of a race of heroes, and the founder of 
a government which subdued the greatest 
part of the whole world. So happy was 
he in the choice of his subject. In many 
respects both poets deserve equal praise, 
and they shine respectively in their several 
departments. The advantage that Virgil 
possessed, in being posterior to Homer, 
and having him always in his view, makes 
it impossible to compare their several pow- 
ers cf mvention. The affinity of the sub- 
ject likewise obliged Virgil to tread in the 
steps of his predécessour. If he had de- 
signed to vary from his plan, and relate the 
marriage of Æneas and Lavinia, his poem 
would have had a more faint effect, and 
must have ended ina more languid manner 
than it does at present. Maffzus Vegius, 
an Italian marquis, had added a thirteenth 
: o 
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Book, containing the rest of the narrative 
which Virgil had judiciously left imperfect. 
‘But Maffeus was no good judge of poetry, 
and his work makes as impertinent an ad- 
dition to the Anead, as Coluthus’s rape of 
Helen, or Tryphiodorus’s destruction of 
Troy make to the Iliad of Homer. These 
poets had wisely chosen the most eventful 
part of the narrative, which was most ca- 
-pable of ornament, and left the extremities 
to be supplied by others, whereas, their 
impertinent continuators would deprive 
them of every thing that distinguishes the 
epick narrative, and reduce them to the 
plain chronological order of historians. The 
knowledge of men and manners, and the 
excellent moral sentences to be found in 
their works is that which constitute the 
chief merit of both poets, though their ge- 
nius has remained unrivalled by their seye- 
ral countrymen. Homer’s work effectually 
frightened every Greek from attempting 
heroick poetry, and the ill success of Lu- 
can, Statius and Silius Italicus, sufficiently 
evinces that none of the Romans could 
eome ‘in competition with Virgil in that 
line. Both poets will be read with plea- 
sure by all ages that are endued with taste 
and sound judgment. Great geniuses have 
‘always been rare, and after the field was 
‘occupied by two such poets as Homer and 
Virgil, little was left to succeeding poets, 
except the merit of imitation, the guilt of 
plagiarism, or the grin of malicious and un- 
successful criticism. It is not probable 
that Homer wrote the Batrachomyomachia, 
. which would seem a parody on the liad, 
though the Culex, Liris and Epigrams of 
Virgit have never been questioned, and ap- 
pear to be manifestly his. Can we suppose 
that Homer in his old age designed a sa- 
tire onthe littleness and impertinence of 
human pursuits, as he had ridiculed inac- 
tivity inhis Margites. Milton found means 
to surpass both these celebrated poets, only 
by changing his ground, and boldly mount- 
ing to a higher sphere. 
(To be continued.) 
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A TREATISE ON 
ORIENTAL POETRY. 
(Continued from page 86.) 

SECTION VI. 

Of their Satires. 


_ The poems of Gerir and the &fth 
book of the Hamassa, are the only re- 
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markable satires in the Arabick : they 
greatly resemble the Iambicks of Ar- 
chilochus, and the fragments we 
have of Hipponax : they breathe the 
fire of the most inveterate hatred, and 
the most violent resentment, as we 
may see in the following invective 
against a base commander. 


« Be forever confounded, feeble and fear- 
ful chief; may the dew of the morning ne- 
ver fall upon thy dwelling; may the rain 
never water the habitations of thy tribe : 
may their hills never again be green! thou 
hast covered thyself with shame as with a 
cloak, Oh! Son of Bader! and the evil ef- 
fects which result from it, will be attached 
to thy steps. The arrows of infamy will 
pierce thee on all sides, thou wilt be a sub- 
ject of derision in all assemblies.” 


The following Satire is put inte 
the mouth of an Arabian Princess, ir- 
ritated against Amarah, chief of a 
tribe, the neighbour of her own, and 
rival of her favorite Antarah, a cele- 
brated Hero and Poet. 


te Cease, Oh! Amarah, cease to disturb 
our young Nymphs by ‘thy vain sighs, 
cease to follow the daughters of beau- 


ty ; M 

For tħou hast never tried the arms ofthe 
enemy, thou art without valour in the 
day of battle. 

Desire not to see Abelah, fear to meet with 
i her lover like the lion of the val- 

ies. 

To acquire her thy shining cimetar will 
not avail thee more than thy dart and 
trembling lance. 

Abelah is a young hind, who has captiva- 
ted the heart of a lion by her soft and 

_ languishing eyes. 

Thou still persisted in thy vain love for her; 
thou fillest all the places round about 
with thy complaints. 

Do not approach her tent, tremble lest An- 
tarah should there present thee the 
pure wine of death. 

And do not cease to exult that he has not 
effaced the gay shades of thy cloak ; 

As long as the young girls of our tribe make 
the vallies and the hills resound with 
the echoes of their laughter ; — 

And render thee the story of all companies, 
the publick sport of the morning and 
evening assemblies. 

Thou comest to us in a silk cloak woven 
with divers colours, enriched with va- 
rious ornaments, 

But take care we do not let loose against 
thee a lion, the terrour of the lions of 
the valley, 
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With what opprobrium wilt thou not be ré- 
ceived, when thou shalt retire like a 
wolf who has lost his prey ! 

Abelah and her beautiful nymphs will have 
the pleasure to see thee wounded and 

shamefully driven away. 

They will remain negligently reclined and 
will continue to mock thee in these 


words ; 

Antarah is the first of heroes: the lion of 
the forest in valour, a copious sea of li- 
berality. 

But as for thee, thou art the most despica- 
ble of chiefs, and the most sordid of 
men. 

We are like fresh-blown flowers: our 
odoirferous smell is that of the violet. 

Abelah is seated in the midst of us, and by 
her stature resembles the tree which 
bears the precious balm ; her beauty is 
like the full moon or the splendid sun. 

Thou wouldst employ violence to obtainher, 
but thou art as vile asthe dog that 
barks. 

Die then dishonoured or live insulted, we 
shall be equally satisfied, and theu 
shalt not escape the piercing darts of 
our reproaches.” 


We find few general Satires in 
Arabick which can be as justly com- 
pared to these of Juvenal and Horace 
as that of the famous poem of Tograi, 
in which he declaims, in, the most 
beautiful poetical concord, against the 
perfidy of the human race, and the 
little solidity of friends. The Satires 
of Rahi Bagdadien Turk are admira- 
ble. 

Among the number of Satirical 
poems which we find in the Persian, 
ene of the most striking is that of the 
great Ferdusi, against a king who 
drew upon himself his hatred in the 
manner we are about to relate. 

Mahmud whose father Sebectighin 
had been a slave, had raised himself 
to the throne by his valour and splen- 
did qualities. He understood that 
Ferdusi had formed a design of wri- 
ting a poem, upon the ancient kings 
of Persia. The Sultan immediately 
sent for the poet, flattered him, ap- 
proved of the plan of his work, and 
promised him a magnificent recom- 
pense when he should have finished 
it. They assert that Ferdusi labour- 
ed during thirty years at his Shahna- 
mah: then filled with confidence he 
presented to his King an elegant co- 
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pys But Mahmud, had in this inter- 
val listened to the malicious insinua- 
tions of his Vizir, the enemy of Fer- 
dusi, and deigned to pay him ne 
attention. 

This illustrious unfortunate, whe 
during the composition of his work 
had totally neglected the care of his 
fortune, and who expected to be at 
least created an Emir, endeavoured 
to recal to Mahmud his promises by 
some little epigrams, which he took 
care to lay before him, among them 
is the following : 


« They say that our King is a sea of Li- 
berality without bounds: happy are those 
who find him so! as for me, I have plunged 
into this sex and have not met a single 
pearl.” 


At last the poet finding that all his 
efforts were vain, and that he had no- 
thing to hope from an ungrateful 
court, resolved to leave it, after hav- 
ing meditated a revenge aspleasant as 
bitter: the night before his depar- 
ture he putinto the hands of the King’s 
favourite who had done him the ill 
office, a sealed paper, in telling him 
that it was a Fable, destined for the 
amusement of Mahmud, and begging 
him not to ptesent it until by the em- 
barrassment of some affairs of state, 
he should be more sorrowful and pen-. 
sive than ordinary, In effect two or 
three days after, the Vizir having 
found his master in that situation of 
mind, gave him the writing which 
would (accerding to Ferdusi) restore 
him to his natural gayety ; the King 
broke it open and found in it the most 
sharp invectives againsthimself. The 
poet begins cooly ; he recounts the 
promises of Mahmud, he complains 
that he has violated them: at last he 
thus bursts forth : 


‘ But what virtues can one expect from 
Mahmud, whose heart is closed upon 
liberality. Í 

What ought we to hope from such a King, 
who has neither judgment, morals, nor 
religion ? 

The son of a slave, although ornamented 
with a diadem, discovers in the end 
the baseness of his origin. 

Plant in the garden of Paradise a tree 
whose fruit is bitter: ` ` 
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nity te spout there; water its roots 
with honey, and with the honeycomb ; 

Its natural qualities will always return, and 
after so much care it will only produce 
bitter fruit. "3 

Place under the celestial peacock: the egg 

- ofa raven, formed in darkness ; 

When it shall be hatched, give to the httle 
one, the seeds of figs produced by the 
fig tree of Eden : 

Give it to drink the waters of Salsebil, and 
let the Angel Gabriel breathe upon it ; 

You will nevertheless lose your labour, and 
from the egg of a raven, you will bave 
nothing but a raven. . 

Put a young viper upon a bed of roses : 
nourish it with the drops which fall 
from the fountain of Life ; 

Nevertheless it will never sweeten itself, 
and will infect you with its venom. . 

Take an ow} in the forest, place it in the 

_ charming dwelling of your garden, suf- 
fer it during the night to perch upon 
the rose trees, and to recreate itself 


among the hyacinths ; . 


When day shall display his shining wings ;- 


it will spread its own to return to its 
native forest. 
Reflect upon these words of our Prophet ; 
each thing returns to its source. 
Pass by the shop ofa perfumer, your gar- 
‘ment will take the odour of the am- 
. bergris. 
Go through the forge of a smith, and the 
vapour of the coal will soil your cloak. 
Do not then be astonished at the evil ac- 
tions that a man commits; can the 
‘night change its colour ?.- 
Do not expect any liberality from a base 


soul: can the visage of an Ethiopean `| 


become white ? ; 

Itis much better to.cast dust into your own 
eyes than to praise an avaricious King. 

Oh King ! ifthou hadst been noble, and ge- 
nerous, if thou- hadst walked in the 
pathway of virtue ; 

Thou wouldst not thus have overturned 
my fortune, thou wouldst have regard- 
ed me with a different eye. 

Gh King Mahmud! destroyer of armies, 
if thon dost not fear me, fear at least 
the anger of Heaven. 

Why hast thou inflamed my anger, dost 
not the blood-dropping sabre of my 

_ pen, make thee tremble ?”’ 


Ferdusi after having thus relieved 
his heart, took refuge at Bagdad, 
where the reigning Caliph granted 
him his protection, and he dicd some 
years afterwards in his country. 


( To be continued.) 
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There is a sort of equality that may 
be very safely recommended; and 
not only levellers, but all men of 
sense will hold it necessary to the 
wellbeing of society, and quite agree- 


able to the nature of things. In civil 


society, duly constituted, the obscu- 
rest individual, upon being preperly 
informed, will own that it is benefi- 
cial, and that its benefits, proportion- 
ed and suited to his condition, de- 
scend even to himself; and conse- 
quently, that his share of political 
power and happiness. is secured to 
him by as valid a right as is that af 
any other citizen. Is he not then 
equal in the only sober sense of the 
word? Or suppose we ask him, what 
othér equality he would have? Would 
he have the modesty to be silent, or 
plainly own that he wanted to dic- 
tate to the magistrate, and possess 
himself of the estates of the wealthy? 

But that honourable trust has been 
reposed in the former by the same 
authority that makes him lord of his 
hovel: and it is presumable that there 
is about the same difference of per- 
sonal qualification that there is be- 
tween hrs external condition and the 
theatre of publick life: and as to pro- 
perty, the difference has been made 
by a more persevering, or a more 

judicious industry; and if advantages 
gained this way amount to such an 
aristocracy as cannot be expiated with- 
out an Agrarian law, civil lite, if it 
may be called civil life, will be a 
never-ending series of revolutions; 

for there will always be a sufficient 
number lazy enough to be poor, and 

unprincipled enough to plunder. But 

things must be done in-form, and this 
plundering business must be done in: 
the name of liberty and the publick 

good ; and like Cataline and his wor- 
thy successours, they must fight des- 
perately for their rights, although. 
those very rights, in plain English, 


Should be nothing but pillage and 
- f devastation. 


that history shows to be possible 


Hence the transition 
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enough (I wish it may never be illus- 
trated by the history of this country) 
from liberty and equality to the most 
lawless tyranny. . 

As to equality we know that no- 
thing canbe farther from the thoughts 
of those who bawl most about it; but 
as there is an analogy between the 
several arrangements of nature, it 
may be worth while to consider whe- 
ther equality is such a test of perfec- 
tion in those departments where na- 
ture has her way to the exclusion, 
alas! of all the improvements that 
might be suggested, by our modern 
philosophersand constitution-makers. 

I do suppose that a man who has 
not been enlightened by the lessons 
of democracy, will think pretty near- 
ly in the old way, and be content 
with such notions of things as people 
used to entertain before he was born; 
and that therefore he will not, like 
Alphonsus, quarrel with his maker 
for making the world as he has; he 
will think it nothing amiss that there 
should be high lands, and low lands, 
and all the inequalities of hill and 
dale. He will even be pleased with 
the sight, and after traversing a dead 
level for a day or two, he will de- 
mand a new scene with impatience; 
he will seize the first eminence, and 
imbibe sensible refreshment from 
the blue hills that skirt the horizon; 
and if he is in a mood for topicks of 
utility, he will perceive, without any 
research, that those very hills, whose 
grandeur would be oppressive to a 
democratick imagination, not only 
ventilate the atmosphere, but pour 
out their humid treasures on every 
side, and distribute cleanliness and 
health in many a winding rivulet. ., 

_ To what do we owe those recipro- 
cal breezes that fan the face of the 
earth and feed the vital flame, but to 
the unequal action of the sun upon 
different regions? if the rarefaction 
were every where in the same de- 
gree, the mariner might take his 
canvas to market, and root himself 
to the soil; and not only the mer- 
chant, but every active contributor to 
the uses or pleasures of life, repose, 
if he could, in everlasting slumber: 
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for the earth would be enveloped in 
settled gloom, and every animal and 
vegetable operation pause in death- 
like silence: but as our political re- 
generators have not, that I know, as- 
signed any share of their perfecta- 
bility to the elements, 1 suppose na- 
ture will keep its course, and we 
shall continue to have seed-time and 
harvest, summer and winter as usual. 

For my part I must own—pardon 
the weakness of a poor aristocrat— 
I must own that inequality often gives 
me pleasure. I like to see the oak 
lift his head majestically, and stretch 
his arms to show his strength and 
assert his superiority; and I do not 
find that the dog-wood, or the maple, 
or service-tree takes any offence, or 
flourishes with less complacency un- 
der his shadow than if they had no 
neighbours beyond their own size; 
and I appeal to any body that has not 
been initiated inte certain mysteries, 
whether they do not, ‘by reason of 
this disparity, constitute a more plea- 
sing object tothe spectater. Indeed 
I have sometimes indulged: my su- 
perstition so far as to be pleased with 
certain Inequalities inthe human fi- 
gure, arid have fancied that the con- 
trast of tall and short, and delicate and 
robust, blended in society, set it off; 
as a picture is beautified by an ad- 
justment of different colours, or gra- 
dations of coleur. 

The understandings of men are 
very unequal, and their habits very 
different, and it would seem to me 
that the business of a community, 

which is necessarily various, required 
them to beso; and that the shoema- 
ker, for instance, would do. his couns 
try more good by sticking to his last 
than by legislating at the head of a 
mob. Disparity is the foundation of 
order, and it is to the regular compo- 


sition of unequal parts, that we owe 


the beauty and strength of an harmo- 
nious whole. Allow the prismatick 


| analysis of light and you have all the 


varieties of colour; otherwise its uni» 
fermity presents one universal blank, 
not more desirable than total dark- 
ness. Let socjety preserve those 
distinctions of character that nature 
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has ordained, and it will be what it 
ought to be; but resolve them into an 
indiscriminate mass and it willbe a 
mob, not more desirable than— Tar- 
tarus. 

But some patriot whispers me, 
« Spare your preaching, only wait a 
little, till we can fut the people ufi to 
it, and you shall have distinction 
enough, and difference enough too. 
Don’t you observe how we ride the 
rabble, and muster the clouds of ci- 
vick ferment, like the Jupiter of the 
Gauls? To be-sure after we have 
brought about a new order of things 
there will be some difficulty in deter- 
mining who shall engross the honour 
of it, and snuff the incense of nation- 
aladulation. But the chanceis enough. 
Who that has a soul would decline 
so glorious an enterprize!” 
M. L. 


. S 
For The Port Folio. 


THE LAY PREACHER. 
. « And all the guests that were with 
Adonijah were afraid, and rose up, and 
went every man his way.” 


The Bible abounds with the most 
faithful, as well as the finest pictures 
of the human heart. The vanity of 
man is never flattered by a specious 
but false representation. The traits 
of malevolence, selfishness, or ingrati- 
tude, are drawn with the same impar- 
tial fidelity, as those of the blooming 
Virtues, and the Christian Graces. 
The historical limners of Judea do 
not, to pursue the allusion, employ 
colours, mostly black, like those 
of Mandeville and Hobbes, nor a tin- 
ting altogether warm, like that of 
' Addison, and my Lord Shaftsbury. 
Human nature is accurately and just- 
ly delineated by men, who were stu- 
dious of nothing but the truth, whe- 
ther derived from the selfish, or the 
social system. 

Having alluded to the authour of 
the Fable of the Bees, and to the 
philosopher of Malmsbury, I must, 
in justice to these calumniated wri- 
ters, remark that, although like most 
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theorists, they have urged their sys- 
tem too far, yet they have the ho- 
nour to resemble several of the in- 
spired penmen, in the exhibition 
of wholesome, though unpalatable 
truth. In my last paper, an incident 
in the history of the patriarch Job, 
furnished me with ample opportuni- 
ty to remark upon the natural base- 
néss, ingratitude, and levity of man. 
In the ensuing essay I shall analize a 
parrallel passage, and, in the progress 
of my speculations, after having, by 
the aid of that strong light, produced 
by Nature, Reason, andthe Scrip- 
tures, shown man as he is, I may 
throw out a hint what he ought to be. 
Having described the symptoms of 
the cancer, and the extent of the gan- 
grene, we shall search for the knife 
and the caustick, careless of the real, 
or pretended terrours of the suffer- 
er.. | 

I must, however, premise that 
from a vast variety of circumstances, 
from education, temper and habit, I 
have always been heartily disposed to 
range myself on the side of Mr. Ad- 
dison. : 

A flattering painter, who made it his care, 
To draw men as they ought to be, notas 
they are. 

My sensibility prompts me, with 
every impulse, to actas far as possi- 
ble in the spirit of his well natured 
school. My reason, reading, and re- 
flection, teach me, that this is some- 
times pernicious, that he, who makes 
every one a denizen of his bosom, and 
deems the great family of man as sy- 
nonymous with a nest of doves, will 
be cajoled by some, and be crucified 
by others. Tobe wary, to be wise as 
a serpent, to be circumspect, to scru- 
tenize motives and actions, to be on 
our guard against the approach of 
subtility, to be armed at all points, to 
be self-dependent are precepts of a 
higher authority, than the pages of 
the Spectator and of Shaftsbury. 

I am, moreover, of opinion that 
those declaimers, who insist with so . 
much vehemence upon the dignity 
of mman nature, and talk with so 
much rapture of universal benevo- 
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lenee, however amiable their intent, 
are mischievous in the execution. 
They pamper our pride, they weave 
gaudy garlands for the brow of Vani- 
ty; and, by holding out a glaring 
flambeau of false light, they betray 
the youthful wanderer into the la- 
byrinth of errour, or the howling waste 
of Perdition. 


Now it is very remarkable that the 
pages of inspiration often represent 
man in a style little qualified to grati- 
fy hisself-complacency. His imagi- 
nation, we are told, is habitually pollu- 
ted, his heartdesperately wicked, from 
his infancy, he is a wild ass’s cult, 
and in judging of some of the most 
important questions in Reascn, Reli- 
gion, and Government, he is belowthe 
vilest of the brute creation. The 
prophet Isaiah, who seems, in no re- 
spect, to resemble a republican, who 
never dreams either of the perfecti- 
bility or the rights of man, who, living 
in the courts of princes, never heard 
of a stupid system of equality, and 
who, like every wise man, cherishes 
a contempt for the multitude, ex- 
claims, in the tone of Truth, as well 
asin the purest idiom of Satire, that 
the Ox knoweth his owner, and the 
Asz his master’s crib, but that Israel 
doth not know, and the people do not 
consider. 


As, notwithstanding, the extreme 
laxity ofour miserable institutions, the 
Bible is a book of some authority, 
among the favoured few, among the 
elect in this country, I feel a sensible 
pleasure in declaring, that on ques- 
tions of government and polity, this 
venerable volume differs toto celo from 
the ridiculous opinions of an immense 
mass of a deluded, ignorant, presump- 
tuous, and fanatical people. In the 
Scriptures there is no reverence for 
the rabble. A herd of men, anda 
herd of swine are thought worthy of 
the same sty. The character of a de- 
magogue is described in terms of the 
strongest detestation. The very idea 
of insubordination is ridiculed, and 
the insolence, levity, and distraction 
of a commonwealth are lashed with 
all the scourges of Severity. 
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But as we are now engaged upon 
an historical picture, we will not un- 
folded too great a breadth of canvas, 
but content ourselves with sufficient 
for an outline of human nature, as we 
find it in times remote and in the 
court of a Jewish king. 

In the melancholy season of Da- 
vid’s declining years, when men were 
naturally impatient for a successour, 
Adonijah, a young prince of aspiring 
ambition, plausible pretensions, and 
elegant address, resolved to run the. 
hazardous race of popularity. He 
provided the usual pageants, and. was 
followed by the common crowd of 
retainers. He prepared chariots and 
horses and fifty men to run before 
him. Vain of his pretentions, and 
confident of success he exalted him- 
self and was already, in imagination, 
a King. While. he was thus danger- 
ously aspiring to a throne not yet va- 
cant, he resolved not to act without 
counsel and support. He conferred 
with able and experienced statesmen, 
who, ‘studious of novelty. and ambi- 
tious themselves, were ripe for a re- 
volution. He bestowed largesses up- 
on the people, he feasted the Princes, 
and his liberality, gracious manners, 
and lofty pretensions soon mustered 
an army of followers, whoall afpear- 
ed hearty in a cause of so much ex- 
pectation. , Ta 

But during these transactions, what 
seemed extremely plausible, beauti- 


ful, hopefuland magnanimoustosome, 
was considered as downright treason. 


and rebellion by others. Some of the 
oldest and most faithful courtiers of 


David took the alarm, kept aloof from 


Adonijah and his projects, apprized 
the reigning Prince of these designs 
against his crown and dignity, and 
reminded him, that Solomon was the 
heir apparent. ‘he King immediate- 
ly proclaims him as his successour. 
Solomon is publickly anointed, and 
with every circumstance of magnifi- 
cence. He ridesin state through the 
city. The joy of his new subjects is 
manifested in the usual style of noisy 
exultation. They blew with Trumpets, . 
and fufied with fifics, rejoiced with 
great joy, and shouted with so much 
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vehemence, that the earth rent with 
the sound of them. 


While this important event, so si- 
nister tothe projects of the Pretender, 
was fully accomplishing, he was jo- 


vially occupied ina revel with the 
followers of his fortune. During the 
height of their merriment, and while 


flushed with wine and hope they were 


probably indulging in all the latitude 
of, sanguine expectation, Adonijah 


and his guests heard this uproar from 
the city. Alarmed at the portentous 


sound, they fearfully inquired its im- 
port. A friend of the malecontents 
quickly apprizes them of the truth. I 


see the crest-fallen leader and his 


frighted followers. Each appalled in- 
dividual thinks only of his own safety. 
Though Adonijah had been princely, 
and generous, and affable, and kind, 
though at great expense and trouble, 


he had made many sacrifices for their 


sake, though his table was furnished 
with all the covers of luxury, and was 
ruddy with the sweetest grapes, adiue 
to joy and hope, und fidelity and 
friendship. They did not drink a sin- 
gle health more to their King, nor 
pledge each other to the revolution 
in a bumper. For all the guests, that 
were with Adonijah were afraid, and 
rose up and went every man his way. 

While one expected to be High 
Priest to this aspiring adventurer, and 
another to be his counsellor, and a 
third to be Captain of the host, we 
see with how much alacrity they re- 
pair to his table. How quickly did 
each guest take his leave the moment 
he heard the boding words of God 
Save King Solomon ! 

Ee 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folio. 

WRITTEN AFTER RBADING DR. PERC?’ S 
“ Oh Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me.” 
Addressed to her who understands it. 

Oh Dolly, wilt thou go from me, 
Nor sigh to leave this charming place; 
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Can rude Iég-huts have charms for thee, . 
The bumpkin rough with unshent face ? 
No longer drest‘in muslins white, 
No longer bound thy coal-black hair ; 
Say, canst thou quit this scene tonight 
Where thou art fairest of the fair ? 


Oh! Dolly, when thou’rt far away, 
Wilt thou not cast a wish behind ! 
Say, canst thou learn to rake up hay, 
Nor hears from working with some 
ind ? 


Oh! can that soft and gentle heart, 

Such rural hardships learn to bear ? 
Say, canst thou from the ball-room part 
© Where thou art fairest of the fair? 


Oh! Dolly, canst thou homespun make, 
Or canst thou spinthe greasy yarn ? 
Or for thy husband at the wake, 
Canst thou his worsted stockings darn? 
Should whiskey make him reel and fall, 
Wouldst thou assume the nurse’s care ? 
Nor, sullen, those gay scenes recal 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 


a ne at home, dead drank he’s carried 
ilt thou prepare the water l, 
Nor curse the day when thou a AEA 
And call thy tipsey husband cruel; 
And when he thus has wet his clay, - 
Wilt thou not drop the tender tear; 
And wish thou wert with heart more gay; 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 
SEDLEY. 
West River, 30th Fan. 1808. ' 


ee 
For The Port Folio. 
To Miss Arabella B 


A member of the blue-stocking , 
club, who, in bathing at Brighton, 
mistook a sea-gull for a swan. 


Dear Arabella, sure your classick mind 
Misled your judgment, once so true, 
When you, on Brighton’s shores, a Naiad 
kind 


Exposed your naked form to view. 

I know some wicked fellows have believed 
The bird in your mistake might share, 
But though a gull, he was not so deceived, 

To think that you a Leda were. 


The price of The Port Folio is Six Dollars per annum, to be paid in advance. 
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TRAVELS. 
LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun- 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


——qua me quoque possim 
Tollere humo. Vir. 


Je dirai j'étais la, telle chose m’advint, 
Vous y croyriez étre vous-mémes. 
La FONTAINE. 


(Continued from page 99.) 
LETTER III. 
Geneva. 
My dear E——, 

OUR hours now passed away more 
agreeably, but were still accompanied 
with expressions of impatience and 
disappointment, though the pilot as- 
sured us, that had it not been for the 
Momentary changes of wind, which 
brought us in, we should not have 


been able to reach the river for ten 
days: the wind it seems, had reas- 


sumed its former station, and blew 


80 hard as would have carried ‘us 
out of the bay. The pilot was a man 
of sense, and gave me a great deal 


À 


of information, which was afterwards 
confirmed by my own observation, 
and other means of knowledge. The 
war had been very ruinous to the 
commerce of Bourdeaux, and was, 
therefore, by no means a popular 
thing, to the mercantile people: to 
his business it had been fatal, ours 
being the only vessel he had brought 
in for six weeks. Labour, he told 
me, was better paid than before the 
revolution, and the peasantry were 


' now relieved from some disagree- 


able sources of oppression, but the 
articles of lfe were higher, taxes 
were greater, and the conscription, 
which kept all the young people in 
the grasp of the law, was tormenting. 
The monks and nuns were disper- 
sed, their property sold, and the se- 
cular clergy were now as muck too 
poor, as they had been too rich; but 


religion had not lost ground, the re- 


establishment of Sunday, as‘a day of 
worship, had given universal joy, and 
a procession had lately taken place, 
after an interval of many’ years, to 
the comfort of all devout people, and 
never had a procession been so at- 
tended, so much indeed were the 
hearts of people warmed by the rays 
P 


+ 
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of returning piety, that it was become - 
customary for the peasant m the col- 
lection of his little harvest, to put 
aside such a portion for the curate as 
was in great measure equivalent to 
the tithes of former times: the best 
meat was ten sols, and bread five sols 
a pound, and a day-labourer received, 
besides his maintenance, twenty-five 
sols a day, which is about an English 
shilling. . 

In the course of the third day of 
our detention, we had some inter- 
course with the guardship, and pre- 
vailed with the captain to remit one 
day of our quarantine, and you may 
conceive the alacrity, with which we 
made sail for Bourdeaux, onthe mor- 
ning of the third of September. The 
river soon became more narrow and 
we commanded an extensive view on 
both sides; on the right the land was 
still low, but thickly inhabited and 
abounding in vineyards, which pro- 
duce the famous Medock wine, on 
the left there was an endless variety 
of all that bespeaks a flourishing po- 
pulation, and a well-understood agri- 


culture; farmhouses, villages and 


churches were in clusters, and the 
fields were either still yellow from 
the harvest of grain, or green with 
vineyards; a ruined monastery, a 
dismantled castle, and the naked 
walls of a church, would present 
themselves, at times, as traces of the 
revolution, but they very. rapidly pas- 
sed away as if the whole scene before 
us, had been the effect of a magick 
lantern Now and then would appear 
some very ancient fortress, which 
seemed to meet the description of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, that of Blaye in par- 
ticular. attracted our attention; and 
you may judge how near our vessel 
came to it, if you will but take the 
trouble of looking at that part of the 
map of France, which represents the 
course of the Gironde: proceeding 
enter per enn A SS 


Note. Lobserved atthe same time in 
several places along the shore, a very sim- 
ple mode of taking fish by planting stakes 


in the water, over which they are carried | 


by the tide, and within which they are left, 
‘ap it recedes. 


‘ 


rapidly along, 
of the cliff where a species 
stone is procured for the buildings of 
Bourdeaux, and were all of us made 
sensible of a very great degree of 
optical illusion: the idea we entertain 
of persons seen from the top of a 
steeple, or of houses as we approach 
the shore, or of vessels at a distance, 
is, in a great measure derived from 
our experience, correcting the ope- 
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we came next abreast 
of soft 


ration. of our senses; in this in- 
stance we were, from a long discon- 
tinuation of the exercise of it, unpro- 
vided with that self-operating expe- 
rience, which might have corrected 
the appearance of objects: these seen 
through a very clear atmosphere and 
upon a back ground of dazzling white- 
ness, seemedasif within one hundred 


‘yards, though, in fact at the distance 


ofa quarter of a mile, and conse- 
quently appeared most ludicrously 


‘small; men and women on horseback 


seemed like pigmies upon mice, and 
the large vessels, waiting there for 
stone, looked as they could have been 
drawn by a thread, like the fleet of 
Blefescu. 

The river now became narrower, 


under the name of the Garonne, anc m 
it was very evident, by the number 


of well-built houses, that we were 


approaching fast to some large com- 
mercial town, and shortly after, on. 
turning a point, there appeared a | 
noble city upon the banks of the river, 
in the form of a half moon, diversified 
by the appearance of towers, steeples, 
and elevated buildings, with a double 
row of dismantled ships (sure evi- 


. dence of the effects of war) in front, 


and a high commanding country of 
vineyards in the back ground. We 
had no sooner come to anchor, thas 
the captain went on shore, to bespeak, 
lodgings, and we had leisure for an 
hour or two to look about us; boats 
were rowing, In every direction, and 
several came aboard of us, with fruit, 
and with all that noisy importunity 
of service, so new to an American; 
at length, about half past eight, our 
captain hailed us from the shore, we 
landed, found a carriage and were 
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conducted along a populous and busy 
part of the city into alarge and noble 


street, where the coachman stopped - 


at the door of a hotel, and we were 
welcomed into an elegant apartment 
by a well-dressed, well-looking land- 
lady, who having solicited our orders 
and directions, with an apparent en- 
thusiasm of obligingaess, made her 
courtesy and retired with an air hard- 
Jy to be met with on your side of the 
Atlantick. 

While a part of the family were 
taking a look at our accommodations, 
for the night, I walked out with 
F into the street, which I found 
lined on one side with large trees, 
and crowded with people, and could 
not in the recesses of my mind but 
acknowledge the goodness of that 
Providence which had so far enabled 
me to put in execution a design that 
I had so long formed. We soon re- 
turned, to supper, which whatever it 
might have appeared to persons dif- 
ferently situated, was to us all splen- 
dour, luxury, and plenty, and then 
retired for the night, impatient for 
the ensuing day, that we might look 
about us, and survey the new scene 
into which we had so suddenly been 
transferred. 


(To be continued.) 
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A TREATISE ON 
ORIENTAL POETRY. 
(Concluded from hage 108.) 

SECTION VII. 

Of their Panegyricks. 


It will again be Ferdusi who shall 
furnish here, the example of this kind 
of poetry. Although he is neither 
the first nor the last poet who has 
employed histalents to praise anddis- 

onour the same person, perhaps we 
shall find enough, curious to see after 
tuch a satire, a panegyrick of the 


Game authour on the same Mahmud, 


, 


King of Persia. 


A15 


“ Under his reign, justice isso universal 
that the lamb andthe wolf drisk at 
the same brook. 

From Cachemir even to the sea of China, 
all the nations confess his glory. 

As soon as the infant has moistened his 
lips with the milk of his mother, he 
raises his head and pronounces the 
name of Mahmud. 

Atthe banquet, Mahmud is a heaven of 
liberality, and a lionor a tiger in the 
day of battle. 

When he walks in the garden of foses, 
wherever he treads lilies are produ- 
ced beneath his feet. 

His splendour makes the world resemble 
a grove inthe spring ; he sweetens the 
air, he embellishes the earth. l 


The dew of his generosity, in falling upon 


the earth, covers it every where with 
its extension, like the flowery bowers 
of Irem. i 


We see by this essay in what sef- 
vile manner the Asiaticks praise and ` 
almost deify their monarchs. Itis use- 
less to extend, any farther, a subject 
of which we find examples erfough in 
all the Oriental books. 

In general, their works commence 
withthe praises of the divinity, after- 
wards come those of their prophet, 
and then of their patrons, as we may 
see in the Bustan of Sadi, of which 
the first part is translated by Char- 
din. 

The poemsof Abulola are the finest 
and most animated of this kind in the 
Arabian language. They resemble 
the odes of Pindar, and the genius of 
the Arabian, appears the same as that 
of the Grecian poet. The first ode 


| of Abulola, begins by some reflections 


upon the deceiving appearances of 
exterior objects; afterwards the poet 
relates his travels, and by a natural 
depression, brings it to the praise of 
Prince Said, (a word signifying hap- 
Py). | 


‘The young maideng ask us what we seek; 
we answer them, Said, and the name 
of this prince was a happy presage. 

This hero follows his enemies upon his light 
courser, and he forms thick forests wi 
his long lances. 

His bows drawn by the archers, hasten to 
Äx their arrows in. the hearts of his 
enemies, and his sabres spring cut of 
their scabbards against the necks of 
his adversarics. 
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His coursers cast themselves into the com- 
bat, and nothing can equal their swift- 
ness. - 

After about twenty very fine ver- 
ses Abulola passes to the recital of his 
adventures and his amours, he pro- 
ceeds in censuring the tribe of Be- 
diu, and opposes to its baseness the 
liberality and greatness of his own 
prince. 

But in the tribe of Adi, is a prince, who 
does not wait favours to be demanded 
of him, he confers them without their 
being required. 

The Pleiades fear his lance, and the Sun 
after having begun his course, would 


return to the east, that he may not ex- . 


pose himself to pass over his head. 


His courser accomplishes the task, which 
is prescribed to him with an incompa- 
rable swiftness, ahd whilst he is forc- 
ed across the field of battle, the blood 
he tramples upon, renders the hough 
of his foot like a red cornelian. 

This horse has a higher origin than the 
coutser Alwagih, he descends from a 
noble race. 

Each lock of the hair of our young beauties, 
languishes to be the chain of his feet, 
and the sparkling gold desires to or- 
nament his houghs. 

Qh, Said ! when nature has need of refresh- 
ing showers, it is not from the clouds, 

. but-from thy hands, whence she ex- 
pects the precious drops. 

When the Zephyrs blow from the west, say 
to them, “ go,” and they will fly to 
the north. ~ ; 

I swear by Heaven, if thou wert enraged 
against the mountain Tabir, it would 
change its place. 

Ifthy cimetar were amorous of the necks 
of thy enemies, it would soon enjoy 
the object of its desires. 

When thy sabre is reclothed with its shin- 
ing scabbard, it seems that it is cover- 
ed with the stars of the night and that 

. the moon serves it as a sandal. 

Upon its blade we sce two opposite ele- 
ments; water, when the rays of day 
play upon it, and fire, when it sparkles 
with fury. 

Its two edges are too eloquent tongues 
which pronounce the unpremeditative 
harangue of death. 

When the prince draws this sabre it shines 
like a celestial vapour in the desert, 
and bloody death trickles down its 
blade. 

This sabre sounds every cuirass, and dis- 
solves the othercimetars of whatso- 

ever temper they may be. 

It takes each coat of mail for a lake, and 
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languishes to quench its thirst, with 
the rings interlaced with the armour’? 


Tt will perhaps be a subject of cu- 
rious speculation for some one when 
he understands, that this bold and 
sublime poet was blind from his in 
fancy. 

It would have been easy to give 
many other examples of the differ- 
ent kinds of Oriental poetry of which 
we have treated: but we shall have 
sufficiently accomplished the design 
which we had in view, if by what has 
been said of it, the reader is excited 
to the study of the Oriental lan- 
guages, a study easier, more instruc- 
tive, and more amusing than common 
prejudice can imagine. - , 


me 


For The Port Folio. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


The biography of De Foe will call up 
in almost every mind the agreeable images, 
presented to childhood and youth, by that 
most useful of all romances, Robinson Cru- 
soe. estiess Daniel, as he is happily na- 
med by Pope, possessed original genius, in 
a very eminent degree, but he degraded his 
fine talents, by whig virulence, and a vulgar 
diction. His True Born Englishman is a 
poem not without vigorous lines, and acri- 
monious satire, but the sentiments are not 
at all to our taste. His Essay on Projects 
is described as one of the most curious, 
if not the most valuable of his performan- 
ces, but we have never been able to obtain 
a copy. D Israeli mentions :t in some 
of his charming volumes, and Dr. Frank- 
lin informs us in his life, that he had pe- 
rused it with advantage. De Foe was 
an unbeliever, and it is a. remarkable cir. 
cumstance that most of his party, who pro- 
fess an extraordinary zeal for civil and re- 
ligious liberty, are as hostile to the genius 
of Christianity, as they areto regular go- 
vernment and the stability of the times. 


De Foe, a man of talents, but of 
indifferent character, was the darling 
of the whig mob, and the contempt 
of men of genius, because he disgra- 
ced himself by every low artifice as a 
writer. He wrote poetry, and on 
politicks; and was a plagiary. But 
he could, and sometimes did write 
well: witness his * Robinson Cru- 
soe,” a book which has passcd 
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through, more editions than perhaps 
any other of the same description 
ever did, or will again. I have never 
known but one person of sense who 
disliked it—Rousseau, and after him 
all France applauded it. When Sir 
Thomas Robinson was in that king- 
dom, he was even asked, whether he 
was “ Robinson Crusoe.” De Foe 
was born in London, and educated at 
Newington Green, and was bred a 
hosier; but he left his trade for the 
uncertain and dangerous profession 
of a virulent party writer, which be- 
came at length his leading occupa- 
tion. His “ History of the Plague;” 
of « Colonel Jack;” “ New Voyages 
round the World, by a Company of 
Merchants ;”’ “ History of Moll Flan- 
ders;”’ « of Roxana;” “ Memoirs of 
a Cavalier ;” “ Religious Courtship ;” 
and even the “ Life and Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe,” seem only epi- 
sodes in the drama of his political 
fife. His “ Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters,” a most scandalous pub- 
lication, reflecting upon the national 
government, civiland religious, being 
decreed infamous by the House of 
Commons, he was prosecuted for it, 
found guilty, and sentenced to pay a 
fine, to imprisonment, and the pillo- 
ry; and the guilty pamphlet to be 
burnt by the common hangman. 
Unabashed, he wrote “ A Hymn to 
the Pillory.” To give a catalogue 
ofall his writings would be to tran- 
scribe a Jong list, which, with a very 
copious account of himself, may be 
seen under his article, in the new edi- 
tion of the “ Biographia Britannica.” 
De Foe seems well to. have under- 
stood the spirit and genius of com- 
merce; but in politicks, he was a 
republican ; in religion, an infidel; in 
character, without a sufficient regard 
to moral obligation. He has been ac- 
cused of having acted with cruelty 
and injustice towards poor Alexander 
Selkirk, the prototype of Robinson 
Crusoe, in not only withholding from 
him a share of the profits of that cele- 
brated performance, but for superad- 
ding insult to dishonesty, by resist- 
ing his claim with opprobrious lan- 


Ses, 
wonted fires, &c. has received vari- 
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guage: but as this has not been pro- 
ved, it ought not to be believed. Such 
was De Foe, a man, who, with a right 
turn of mind, might have gained the 
esteem of his contemporaries, and 
the approbation of posterity. Pope 
compares him to Prynne, a doggrel. 
poet, and eternal political writer, of 
the 17th century; and the similarity 
is the more observable, as each had 
been displayed in a pillory, and each 
gloried in the disgrace. Pope says, 


“ She saw old Pryn, in restless Daniel 
shine; 

s And Eusden eke out Blackmore’s end- 
less line.® 


This extraordinary character died, 
Apri] 26, 1731, in the parish of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, leaving a widow 
and several children, of whom Nor- 
ton is the only one whose name is at 
all known. Une Joseph De Foe, 
indeed, who is said to have. been a 
near descendent, was executed for 
a felony as late as 1771.. 


| CRITICISM. 
For The Port Folio. 


An Elegy writtenin a Country Church 
) Yard—GRa«Ar. 


But most the musick of the plaintive moon, 
With lengthened note, detains the list’ning 
ear, 
As lost in thought thou wanderest all alone. 
ANON. 


14. We have already observed 
that the passage, including the vere- 
E’en in our ashes, live their 


* Inthe first edition the line stood thus : 
« She saw in Norton all his father shine,” 


«s Daniel De Foe had parts ; but Norton 
De Foe was a wretched writer, and never 
attempted poetry.”* 


* « Norton from Danieland Ostrza sprung, 

Bless’d with his father’s front and mother’s 
tongue ; f 

Hung silent down his never-blushing bead : 

And all was hush’d, as Folly’s self lty 
dead.” l S 
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eus interpretations; and we now lay 
before our readers the sentiments of 
Mr. Mason, Mr. Wakefield, and. an 
anonymous critick. 

Mr. Mason writes himself as fol- 
lows; 


de Awake and faithful to hey wonted fires.” 


¢ Thus it stood in the first and some 
following editions, and I think rather 
better; for the authority of Petrarch 
does not destroy the appearance of 
quaintness in the other: the thought, 
however, is rathor obscure in both 
reddings. He means-to say, in plain 
prose—* That we wish to be remem- 
bered by our friends after our death, 

in the game manner as, when alive, 
we wish to be remembered by them 
in eur absence:” this would be ex- 
pressed clearer, if the metaphorical 
term, fires, was rejected, and the line 
ran thus: 

Awake and faithful to her first desires. 
I do not put this alteration down for 
the idle vanity ‘of aiming to ‘amend 
the passage, but purely to explain it.’ 

Mr. Wakefield criticises this pas- 
sage: | 

-a E’enin our ashes 

‘Mr. Mason expresses himself d dis- 
Satisfied with’ this line, and. prefers 
the reading of the first editions: 
Awake and faithful to her wonted fires.” 
Now, in the first place—wonted fires 
—thus unconnected, is but a very 
clumsy phrase; and, in the next 
place, what.sort of an idea is being 
faithful to a fire? It is inconsistency 
and nonsense. And the line which 
he proposes by way of explanation is 
but insipid, though there is no incon- 
gruity in the metaphor.’ 
« Awake and faithful to her first desires.” 


But, whence arises his discontent 
with the verse as it now stands? there 
is, it seems, “an appearance of guaint- 
ness; from the antithesis I presume, 
of ashes'‘and fires. Now, this censure 
betrays great want of taste and judg- 
ment; for the allusion is extremely 
beautiful, and unexceptionally just. 
itis founded upon a very familiar 
appearance ;—of a fire, seemingly 
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‘ extinct, still latent and vigorous bee 
neath the ashee—Horace SAYS) 


a —~——-incedis per ı ignes 
“ Suppositos cineri doloso.” 


You tread ‘on fre beeen as ashes bid. 
VIRGIL: 
| „cinerem et sopitos suscitat ignes" 


Awake the ashes and the sleeping fives. - 


But, says our ingenious editor, (who 
will excuse this freedom in behalf of 
his friend)—“ He means to say, in 
plain prose, that we wish to be re- 
membered by our friends afier our 


death, in the same manner as when 


alive, we wish to be remembered by 
them in our absence.” 

‘I suppose it were hardly possible 
to give a more meagre and inade- 
quate account of the poet’s meaning 
in this divine passage. Let the con- 
text speak his explanation for him.’ 
= & Perhaps,” says he, “the pride 
of greatness and the conceit of phi- 
losophy may fancy these humble 
swains to have been strangers to the 
common feelings and passions of hu- 
manity. No: even they wish some 
memorial of their existence, however 
rude, to be erected over them: still 
anxious to interest themselves, as far 
as possible, in those scenes and plea- 
sures with which they have once 
been so fondly conversant. For, who 
ever resigned his existence without 
regret? who ever left his friends and 
kindred without a wish to continue 
longer with them? These anxious 
attachments stick to us to the last: | 


u These travel en nor quit us when 


_ wedie.” 


The voice of nature still cries from 
the ‘omd, in the language of the epi- 
taph inscribed on it, which still en- 
deavours to connect us with the li- 
ving:—the fires of former affections 
and enjoyments are still alive, be- 
neath our ashes. ‘The reader, I 
hope, will look with indulgence up- 
on this weak attempt to explain in 
flat prose one of the happiest and 
boldest flights that poetry has ever 
taken?” 


Co ee. n m- ea 


— ae. © 
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-Afranonymons writer has attempt- 
¢d to illustrate the poet’s meaning in 
the following words. | 

‘ After observing the desire which 
appears in the humblest stations to 
indulge the melancholy pleasures of 
erecting some frail memorial, with un- 

couth rhymes and shakeless sculfttures 
decked, imploring the passing tribute of 
« sigh for departed friends, in the be- 
lief that the anticipation of this pious 
act is consolatory to the deceased 
themselves in their last moments, 
bursts into this beautiful interroga- 
tory: “* Who is there, what indiffe- 
rent wretch ever existed, who, a prey 
to dull forgetfulness, leftthis pleasing 
anxious being, without casting a long- 
ing lingering look behind him?” 
« For,” he adds, “on some fond 
breast the parting soul relies;” that 
is, some kind consoling friend is ever 
looked up to on those occasions, in 
whose soothing attentions, from whose 
pious tears, the closing eye derives 
comfort, and the pangs of dissolution 
are assuaged; the companion, the 
sharer of the sunshine of life, who 
now, in the last gloomy hour of its 
evening, promises to pay that last 
sad and simple tribute,‘ which is to 
supply the place of fame and elegy, 
For, though sinking into the tomb, 
arrived at its very border, still is the 
voice of Nature heard, still are we 
alive to the feelings and sensibilities 
of humanity; in our very ashes still 
glow our former passions and affec- 
tions.’ 

We believe that, in many minds, 
the charm of this sentiment consists 
in its con eniality with a favourite 
opinion of mankind, that, after death, 
we retain our wonted habits and feel- 
ings, and all our Auman attachments. 
Thus, Pope: - 
` 6 Go, like the Indian, in another life, 

. Expeet thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife, 


And thus, Virgil: 


=e gratia curram 
_ Armorumque fuit vivis, quz cura aitentes 
. Passere equos, eadem sequitur telluere, 
repostos. -~ 
Hir pleasing caves the heroes felt alive, 
oF chariots, steeds, and ams in death 
-~ - survive. | ee, x 
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After quoting Mr. Mason and Mr; 
Wakefield, we:shall now submit our 


own pharaphrase of the stanzas, in 


which our understanding of their 
means will, we hope, appear. 


These, far from the great and tu- 
multuous, maintained in life’s seques- 
tered valley the noiseless tenour of 
their way ,—but yet (the poet recur- 
ring to the scene and subject of thein 
foem} some perishable memorial, 
erected to keep sacred even the 
bones of these, is found upon their 
grave, imploring the passing tribute 
of a sigh; and upon which, im place 


of fame and elegy,.we read their 
name and years, and many a holy 


text, teaching righteousness and re- 
signation, or inspiring hope. Nor is 
it unaccountable that the graves, even 
these, so governed as they were by 
sober wishes, should be distinguished 
by such memorials; for who, however 
modest in his desires, however indif- 
ferent to the grandeur. of the world, 
ever left this world without indulging 
in thoughts concerning it, and direct- 
ed to the future? Yes, the objects we 
leave behind us do engage our atten- 
tion! And, among those objects is the 
memory of: ourselves. We cannot 
consent to close the seene with a stu- 
pid disregard of the manner in which 


we depart, or of the thoughts that are 


to be entertained, or. the words that 
are to be said, by those who are to 
survive us. We still wish, at that 
moment, as in all our life before, for 
love and respect: in a wotd, we are 
as anxious in behalf of our memory, 
when we shall be dead, as of our re- 
putation, while living. In the mo- 
ment of dissolution, we still desire 
the return of love from those who are 
dear to us; we still covet their kind 
offices: coolness . and neglect can 
afflict us, even at that moment, when 
they might seem to: be of no impor- 
tance. In the same-manner, we ex- 
tend our views beyond death itself, 
and indulge in solicitudes concerning 
our memory ;, a serise in which it is 
bat a simple metaphor to say, that 
the voice of Nature (that is, the im- 
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pulse of our nature) cries from the 
tomb, and that we ve in our ashes. 


. Our hearts are fastened to this world, 
By strong and endless ties. 
Youna. | 

In the above paraphrase it will have 
appeared, that the two latter stanzas 
of the four, contain only an exposi- 
tion of the principle on which even 
these have a memorial, however frail ; 
rhymes, however uncouth, and sculf- 
ture however shapeless; why even 
these have a memorial, that implores 
` the passing tribute of a sigh. 

If, with the poet, we are disposed 
to pursue the inquiry, and account 
for our anxiety concerning our me- 
mory, and the love of those who love 
` us, and whom we love while living, 
we ought, it would seem, to conclude, 
first, that our memory is an imagi- 
hary exjstence; that our life of to- 
morrow is no more; that the one 
therefore is substantial as the other, 
and as natural an object of solicitude: 
that death, though it secure our ex- 
istence from want, and other vicissi- 
tudes, yet leaves it exposed to many 


of the accidents of life; as loss of 


esteem, &c. So that, in this view, a 
man never dies; his natural life cea- 
ses; but his moral life continues. He 
never receives his gudetus in his great 
account with the world. © Secondly, 
it is to be observed, that nothing but 


the prospect of perpetuity, in the. 


love and respect we enjoy can give 
any value to these blessings. If they 
are sweet for an hour, it is only in the 


belief that they are eternal in their 


nature. If we thought those who 
Jove us could cease to love us, what 
should we think? Our anxiety, we 
may Call it our jealousy, on this head, 
is therefore very reasonable. 
_ IV. It has been objected to this 
elegy, that, as a composition, it is 
without a plan; acriticism which is 
replied to by Mr. Scott, of Amwell, in 
his Critical Essays, and with whose 
words we shall conclude this article. 
‘The poet very graphically de- 


scribes the process of a calm eve- 


ning, in which he introduces himself 
wandering near a Country Church- 
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Yard. From the sight of the place, 


he takes occasion, by a few naturat 
and simple, but important circum- 


stances, to characterize the life of a 
peasant; and observes, that it need 
not be disdained by ambition or gran- 


deur, whose most distinguished sue. 


periorities must all terminate in the 
grave. He then procéeds to intimate, 
that it was not from any natural ine- 
quality of abilities, but-from want of 
acquired advantages, as riches, know-. 
ledge, &c. that the- humble race, 
whose place of interment he was sur- 
veying, did not rank with the most 
celebrated of their contemporaries. 
The same impediments, however, 
which . obstructed their cqurse to 
greatness, he thinks also precluded 


their progress in vice; and conse- 


quently, that what was lost in one re- 


spect was gained in the other. From 
this reflection, he naturally proceeds . 


to remark on that universality of re- 


gard to the deceased, which produces: 


even for these humble villagers, a 


commemoration of their past exis-. 


tence. ‘Lhen-turning his attention 
to himself, he indulges the idea of his 
being commemorated in the same 
manner, and introduces an epitaph 
which he supposes to be employed 
on the occasion.’ l 
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For The Port Folio. 
CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


A short account and character of the 


hrincipal classick authoure. 
Continued from page 106. 


Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, Plato, Xeno- 
l phon, &c. 


Herodotus was a native of Halicarnassus, 
a Greek city in Asia, opposite the Isle of 
Rhodes. He wasa great trayeller, and 
went through many parts of Asia, Africa 


and Europe, and employed himself in col- 


lecting all the ancient traditions and reports 
concerning the transactions of past times, 
which he published in nine books, inscrib- 
ed with the names of the nine muses, Ci- 


cero calls him the father of history, as he’ 
is the most ancient Pagan historian that we 


ever heard of. As no history had ever been 


ke 
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written in-Greece; he recited his perform- 
ance at the Olympick games, and received 
the highest applauses from his countrymen, 
who might justly say that his was the best 


history they: had ever heard. . Their listen- | 


ing to so voluminous a work, is a proof of 
their great patience as well as of their cu- 
riosity, and has no resemblance to modern 
times. It was the applauses given to He- 
rodotus on this occasion, that engaged Thu- 
eydides, who was then present, to think of 
writing history. The work of Herodotus 
comprehends a period of 240 years, but he 
had little regard tothe order of time, on 
account of the many changes of the scene 
of his narrative. His credit has been much 
questioned, and no wonder, as he seems to 
have set down every thing that was told 
himin all the countries through which he 
passed. No country is without its fables, 
and we need not be surprised at finding ma- 
ny in Herodotus, who took so much pains 
to collect them. Lucian is thought to have 
wrote that extravagant performance which 
he calls his True history, as a satire on Hero- 
dotus. He seems likewise to have had him 
in view in his treatise concerning the Syri- 
an .gaddess, and his affecting the Ionick di- 
alect in that work, renders this conjecture 
still more probable. Some have pled in ex- 
euse for Herodotus, that an historian ought 
candidly torelate whatever he finds record- 
ed or reported, without interposing his own 
judgment. Robert Stephens of Paris, the 
celebrated Printer, has written a lub rious 
apology for Herodotus, with a supplement 
containing the most incredible stories of 
later. times. Herodotus is not suspected 
when he relates what he had seen himself, 
but when he relates what was told him by 
others, we must not blaine him, but his in- 
formers, if we receive false and fabulous 
accounts. The style of Herodotus is easy 


and agreeable, though somewhat diffuse, . 


and the Ionick Dialect, in which he writes, 
renders it much more liquid and mellifiuous. 
Little as we can depend on many things in 
Herodotus’s history, it is the best account 
we have of the ancient transactions of 
Egypt, Asia, and Greece. 


Thucydides begins his history where that 
of Herodotus coneludes. As the triumph 
of Miltiadeg would not suffer Themistocles 
to sleep, so the applguses bestowed on He- 
rodotus excited the ambition of Thucydides 
to emulate him in historical writing. He 
relates the most remarkable events of the 
Peloponnesian war, during the space of for- 
ty years. He was present himself at many 
of the transactions he relates, and endea- 
youred to get the best possible information 
of others. As ambition of praise had been 
the motive of his writing, he was diligent 
to attain it. He is said to have formed his 


Style from that of Pericles, which if true. 


a 
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would not perhaps give us so high an opie 
nion of that great man’s eloquence, as his 
cotemporaries certainly had. The style of 
Thucydides is harsh, and his periods long 
and complicated, yet m most places perspi- 
cuous. He freely inserts speeches in his 

history, which if not genuine, are at least 

suitable to the character of thespeakers. The 
funeral sermon of Pericles, on those 
that had fallen in the war, if it is ge- 
nuine, is the only remaining monument 

of that admired oratour. The known 

diligence of Thucydides is a pledge of his 

veracity. His account of the Plague of 
Athens, has been much admired. Lucre- 
tius has given us a beautiful translation of 
it in the end of his work, and Dr. Sprat, 
Bishop of Rochester, has render it into En- 
glish verse. 


Titus Livius was born at Padua, in the 
reign of Augustus. He wrote a Roman 
history in 140 books, the far greatest part 
o which are now lost. There had been 
many historians, at least annalists, before 
his time, whom he had carefully perused, 
and frequently quotes. His diligence, abili- 
ty, judgment, and eloquence, have given 
him a lasting and honourable name, By 
the loss of Sallust, he has become the only 
respectable historian of the early periods 
of the Roman commonwealth. Florus and 
Velleius Paterculus are to be considered a3 
mere abridgers. Livy uniformly supports 
the dignity ofan historian, and his style is 
justly reckoned a perfect model of that spe- 
cies of composition. Buchanan has imitatcd 
him with great success in his history of 
Scotland. Livy, as well as Herodotus, has 
been accused of relating many prodigies 
and incredible stories. . Mr. Toland hag 
made but apoordefence of him in his Adei- 
fidemon. The general superstition of. 
the Romans, and the influence that it had 
on the most important transactions, render. 
ed it kee to relate many things con- 
cerning it, and it was needless forthe au- 
thour to be constantly interposing his own 
opinion, or telling us at every turn how lit- 
tle he believed of the tradition ofhis coun- 
trvmen. Nodoubt he had the same testi- 
mony for some of those facts which are re- 
puted fabulous, as for the rest of his histo- 
ry, many ofthem being ingrossed in the 
publick records of the State. It does not 
seem possible. to. determine what was 
meant by that Pativinity, which Asinius Pol- 
lio, the friend of Virgil pretended to have 
discovered in Livy’s History. Some have 
supposed it to be a certain peculiarity in his 
style, but that is not now discernible. 
Others more probably imagined that it 
meant an attachment to the party of Pom- 
pey in his contest with Cæsar, for which 
the Paduans were remarkable. Perhaps it ` 
might have become fashionable in the courte 
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was invited to Sardisby his friend Proxe: 
nus, who introduced him to the younger 
Cyrus, whose favour he soon gained, and 
accompanied him into Persia in his. expedi- 
tion against his brother Artaxerxes. Cy- 
rus having lost his life in that expedition, 
and Xenophon having conducted that fa- 
mous retreat of the ten thousand Greeks 
out of Persia, perhaps his being so long at 
the head of an army, might prejudice him 
in favour, of monarchical government. He ' 
is said to have wrote his. Cyropadia to 
introduce himself into the favour ef Cyrus, 
the younger. He designed thie work as 
_the plan of a perfect arbi government, 
in opposition to Plate’s republick. It may 
be said to be m a great measure a romance, 
the authour aning adopted and perhaps 
feigned a number of fabulous circumstances 
and incidents to promote his main design, 
which was te give such an account of the 
elder Cyrus, as. might be a proper model 
for the imitation of the younger. Perha 
it was to please the younger Cyrus that 
did not relate the misfortunes and tragical 
death of the first Cyrus, as we find them 
in Justin, but represents him as-dying in 
his bed in the greatest tranquillity, and 
giving a serious exhortation to his children. 
Though Xenophon’s life was a very active 
one, his writings are pretty voluminous, 
Besides his Cyropædia, he wrote the 
Memoirs of Socrates, a Greek history in 
eight books, an Essay on Horsemanship, a 
discourse on monarchical government ad- 
dressed to Hiero, an encomium on Agesi- 
laus King of Sparta, the Anabasis or histo- 
ry of his famous retreat from Persia, anda 
discourse on hunting. Xenophon was called 
the Attick bee from the purity of his lan- 
age and the sweetness of his style. His 
abilities in the militaryline were very great, 
yet do not seem to have given him the least 
vanity. He realized a pretty fortune%in his 
military expeditions, but soon lost it by the 
violence of his enemies. He appears to 
have been a person of great virtue and up- 
rightness, and had a reverent respect to the 
religion of his times. His measures, th 
always wise, were generally directed by 
dreams and omens and he was punctual in 
prayer and sacrificing. His troops always 
sung the Pzan, or Hymnto Apollo, in ad- 
vancing to battle, and were alnfost always 
victorious. 


ef Augustus, to speak unfavourably of 
those who espoused the cause ofthe an- 
eient Republick. x 


Plato was a native of Athens, and a fa- 
vourite disciple of Socrates. His eloquence 
was so much admired by his cotemporaries, 
that they thought that if the muses were 
to speak Greek, they would use the lan- 
guage of Plato. Though his fame is so 
great, he has in fact devoted the most of 
his works to the honour of his master; So- 
crates being the principal and decisive spea- 
ker in most of his dialogues. Perhaps he 
wrote in that form to qualify the taste of 
‘Socrates, who affected to despise the pomp 
and formality of teaching, and endeavour- 
e:l to make his. hearers discover the truth 
in every question, by themselves, by put- 
ting certain questions to them in an artful 
manner. Plato’s apology of Socrates is a 
proof not only of his eloquence, but of bis 
courage and friendship for his master, in 
whose favour it is hard to say what he 
might have done if he had not been refrain- 
ed by his authority. The titles of Plato’s 
Dialogues have no connexion with the sub- 
ject, and expregs barely the name of one of 
the speakers, of of a friend to which it was 
first dedicated. When some of them were 
read to-Socrates, he seemed surprised at 
many things he found attributed to himself, 
and said, “How many lies does the young 
man tell of me ?” Plato travelled into Egypt 
and resided for some time in the court of 
Dionysius, the elder, tyrant of Sicily. His 
most famous work is a Draught of a per- 
fect republicat. government : He could not 
obtain permission from Dionysius to endea- 
vour to realise.it in any part of his domi- 
nions, though he would have been content 
with a small island, to make the experi- 
ment. Tyrants do not love to see Liberty, 
even in mimature/ 


Xenophon likewise was an Athenian, a 
eotemporary and fellow scholar of Plato, 
under the celebrated Socrates. An early 
difference arose we know not how, between 
these great men, which seems to have con- 
tinued through their whole life. Plato 
mentions Xenophon only once in all his 
‘works, and Xenophon never mentions Pla- 
> atall. They were opposite in their po- 
litical principles, Xenephon being an admi- 
rer of monarchical government and Plato 
zealous for a republick. Perhaps their dif- 
ferent opinions, like those of the atest 
part of mankind, arose from the different 
eircumstances in which they were placed. 
Piato had seen enough of tyranny in Sicily 
and Egypt, to make him detest monarchy, 
and having been sald for aslave by Diony- 
sius, he probably retained a resentment at 
that authority that had been the cause of 
‘his misfortunes Xenophon on the gontrary 


Cornelus Tacitus wrote in the reign of 
Nerva. He was Governour of Gaul under 
Vespasian, and promoted to the consulship 
under Nerva. He wrote annals of the Ro- 
man affairs from the death of Augustus to 
that of Nero, and a history from Nero to 
Nerva, great part of both are long since lost, | 
what remains has been long and justly ad- 
mired. The style of Tacitus is sententious, 
rapid, and approaching to obsgurity, hisob- 
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servations are just, natural and often sati- 
Fical. He not only understood human na- 
ture, but was a great master in discovering 
the deep and artful disguises of professed 
politicians, for which his acquaintance with 
‘artificial and court manners had qualified 
him not a little. He seems to have been a 
skeptick in religion, but his morals were ir- 
reproachable. He figured as anoratour as 
‘well as historian, and was the intimate 
friend of the younger Pliny, his temper 
seems to have been harsh and severe, oc- 
casioned perhaps by the tyranny he had suf- 
fered, and the fear in which he had lived. 
The charactg@$s he draws are mostly black 
and bloody, but his times did not afford 
many others. One of‘the Roman Emperoyrs 
‘many ages after him, was proud of bemg 
descended from him, and took care to‘have 
his works preserved, a care which proved 
unsuccessful, by the negligence of succeed- 
ing ages. His life of his father-in-law Agri- 
aa is considered a perfect pattern of bio- 
graphy, and does honour to the capacity 
and heart of the authour. His account of 
‘the manners of the ancient Germans is a 
masterly one, and is justly considered as 
describing the natural manners of almost all 
nations in the first stages of civilization.. 
Trogus Pompeius, wrote a sort of univer- 
sal ‘history in the reign of Augustus, of 
which Justin, underthe lowerempire wrote 
an abridgment, which is all we have now 
left to comfort us for the loss of the origi- 
nal-work, it being now lost. Justin’s Latin 
s to be ofthe declining age. Here- 
gembles Herodotus more than Thucydides, 
‘ahd records a number of improbable tales. 
is account of the Jews would argue great 
pegligence, but it is surprising that that of 
Facitus is no better. The Romans knew 
not much of the Greek history, and still less 
of that of Egypt and the East, and the curi- 
‘osity of the. Greeks themselves does not 
‘geem to have been much directed that way 
till after the time of Alexander, which 
made the improbable tales of Herodotus 
and Clesias to be still received by many. 
‘It is not known from what authorities Tre- 
‘gus Pompeius collected those materials 
‘that have been preserved by Justin. The 
Romans knew little of Asia except their 
own conquests. The style of Justin is per- 
spicuous and natural, but has very few or- 
naments. His narrative is often romantick, 
and sometimes licentious, and some things 
the relates are not to be found in any, other 


authour. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE USEFUL ARTS. 


Sometime we believe, in the year 
1766, an enterprizing individual by 
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the name of Owen, opened, what he 
denominateda Mineral Water Ware- 
house, which he attempted to makea | 
fashionable /ounge, by assuring the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the whole tribe. 
of valetudinarians, that he would, by 
a chymical process, rival the waters 
of the most famous Springs on the 
continent, as well as in Great Britain. 
Whether from the rage of repairing ~ 
to Pyrmont and Spa, and Bath and 
Buxton, or whether from some de- 
fect in his processes, we believe this 
project of Owen, though plausible, 
was never fully realized. About the 
year 1792, a Swiss adventurer, anda 


very ingemious chymist, by the name 


of Schweppe, manufactured these 
waters, by a process so scientifick and 
successful, that the artificial water, 
in many respects was demonstrated 
tobe superiour to that from the foun- 
tain-heade Since that period, what 
is demonstrated Seltzer and Soda wa- 
ters have become not only as com- 
mon remedies in many alarming dis- 
orders, but as grateful morning beve- 
rage to those who are curious in their 
choice of fluids, or wha, as it is incom- 
parably better expressed by Saaks- 
PEARE, are ¢xguisite in their drink- 
me. 

We remark with very great plea- 
gure, that an establishment of this 
useful nature, has lately been made. 
in this- city.. Soda, Seltzer, Pyrmont 
and Ballstown waters, are furnished 
at the manufactory at a reasonable 
rate, and appear to possess many va- 
luable properties. Some of the most 


learned of our Physicians and Chy- 


mists, together with many private 
gentlemen, have borne open testimo- 
ny to the efficacy and agreeableness 


of these waters, and ave have nota 


doubt, that as soon as their peculiar 
properties become more generally 
known, that they will be often quaff- 
ed by the luxurious, the studious, the 


| sedentary, and the hypochondriacal. 


As information on this subject is 


much wanted and as it is a vulgar er- 


rour to suppose that these waters are 
merely a nauseous medicine, we have 
from a very new and valuable work 
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by Sir Jonn SıncLaArR, entitled “ The 
Code of Longevity,” extracted the 
subsequent account of Mr.Schweppe’s 
process. The testimony of the above 
ingenious physician who describes it 
isabove all challenge, and Dr. Beddoes, 
whose profoundness as a Chymist, 
will.hardly be denied, has declared 
that such are the invigorating effects 
of what he terms Mineral Acid, that 
it may be often very advantageously 
substituted for fermented or vinous 
liquors. 


From unquestionable authority, 


we are assured that these waters are. 


in London not only copiously suppli- 
ed from the laboratory of the Chy- 
mist, but also from the bar of the ta- 
vern. The invalid, tormented by dys- 
pepsia, or any of its distressing symp- 
toms, is sure to find relief in this sa- 
lutary beverage and the bon vivant, 
whose oppressed stomach is acid by 
libations of port over night, is effectu- 
ally cured by a glass of Soda in the 
morning. At the most luxurious ta- 
bles, Seltzer and Madeira are often 
mingled, and this union of Bacchus 
with the Naiads, is not less propitious 
= to pleasure than to health. The ce- 
lebrated Sir James Mackintosh, who 
was once as famous for his cenvivial, 
as he always is for his literary pow- 
ers, tired or afraid of the dewitesing 
smiles of Burguntly; has wholly relin- 
quished the use of wine, and finds no 
abaternent in his social or his studi- 
ous powers while he drinks a purer 
- stream from the bowl of Chymistry. 

In the years 1795, that respectable 
Physician, Dr. Pearson, of Leices- 
ter square, London, drew up, at the 
desire of the authour, the following 
hints respecting water impregnated 
with fixedair, or the carbonick acidas 
manufactured by J. Schweppe, late 
of Geneva. 


Three years ago, a person of the 
name of J. Schweppe, late of Gene- 
va, called upon Dr. Pearson with a let- 
ter of intraduction, to propose making 
those artificial mineral waters, which 
eontain a larger proportion of carbo- 
pick acid, or fixed air. 
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On examining the waters prepar- 
ed by this artist, the Doctor found 
that they contained a much, larger 
-proportion of carbonick acid than he 
had ever seen before. Mr.S. manu- 
factures these preparations at an en- 
pense, which most persons will think 
reasonable, and in any quantity that 
may be required by the publick. 

The advantages of water, so im- 
pregnated, are, That, at all times, in 
our country, mav be prepared, a wa- 
ter, equal, or even superiour, inall re- 
spects, to Pyrmont, Spa, Paulon, and 
other springs, whose virtues depend 
solely on the quantity of carbonick 
acid air they contain. 

2. Astill greater advantage is, that 
by the means of water so highly im- 
pregnated, alkalies can be exhibited 
with much greater benefit than in any 
other way and in adequate quantities 
soas tobe not only not disagreeable, 
but highly grateful both to the sto- 
mach and palate. _ 

3. This preparation affords a most 
cenie beverage either with, or 
without the alkaiine salt according 
to the palates. 

4. Such a beverage must be high- 
ly useful in.many diseases as it can 
now be prepared in a far superiour 
manner and at less expense than 
heretofore. 

5. Such a beverage i is highly salu- 
tary to the common way of living in 
this country, as when mixed with 
wine it is found, that a much smaller 
quantity of wine satisfies the stomach 
and palate, than wine does alone. 

6. Itis highly beneficial asa drink 
in the evening to take off the acid, 
apt to be produced in the stomach af- 
ter wine and full meals, tv t» dilute the 
fluids, when containing too much ir- 
ritating matter, to carry off such sti- 
mulating “matter and to strengthen 
the stomach. It is here supposed ` 
that the water contains alkali. 


Upon the whole, when we consi- 
der the effects of water impregnated 
as it is by M. Schweppe, with carbo- 
nick acid, and with alkali, both as a 
medicine and an article of salutary 
luxury, it may be justly reckoned che 
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yreatestimphrovement in diet of the hre- 
sent age. 

To many persons, languishing un- 
der disease, the following informa- 
tion: may be peculiarly acceptable 
though it cannot be expected that in 
every case the proposed remedies 
should answer. 

Seltzer Water from its pleasant 
taste and medical virtues, has been 
long in very general use. It has been 
very much recommended by Physi- 
cians for its antiseptick powers, con- 
sequently for its utility in many-of 
the Febrile and other diseases of large 
towns. It-is a powerful antiscorbu- 
tick. In billious complaints it is par- 
ticularly useful by correcting ` the 
acrimony of that fluid and assisting 
the tone of the stomach and bowels, 
by which pain and irritation are obvi- 
atea or removed. In nervous affec- 
tions it is useful, by invigorating the 
general system, exalting the spirits 
and removing weakness. To the ill 
effects, whether nervous or bilious, 
which take place, as the debilitating 
consequence of hard living, it is pe- 
culiarly adapted. Itis most refresh- 
ing and salutary after excess, in eat- 
ing and drinking by allaying the fe- 
verish heat and thirst generally aris- 
ing therefrom. 


By gently stimulating the nerves 
of the stomach it increases digestion. 
prevents flatulencies, and promotes 
the secretions in general, particular- 
ly that of the kidneys. 


With milk it isa very useful re- 
medy in consumptions, making the 
milk sit easy on the stomach. In 
most of the stages of the catarrh, or 
common ¢dbld, either in the head or 
lungs it may be taken with great uti- 
lity. With wineor syrup, it affords 
a most wholesome and agreeable be- 
verare. | 

It is one of the safest as well as most 
cooling drinks for persons exhausted 
by much speaking, heated by dancing, 
or when quitting hot rooms, or crowd- 
èd assemblies. It may be taken in 
the quantity ofa common beer glass 
at a time. 
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LEVITY. 


For the following original and ele- 
gant essay, we are indebted to tho 
pen ofa man of letters, with whom 
we were formerly in habits of. the 
most friendly intercourse, and whose 
wit and genius ; 


Have kept us up so oft till ona 


We are delighted to hear from 
him again. He need net modestly 
do&}t, for a moment. its worthiness 
of a place in The Port Folio. It | 
would be gladly received and liber- 
ally commended by the Editor of 
any Journal, devoted to Polite Litera- 
ture. We hope that this gentleman 
will correspond with us often, and we 
are the more anxious for his favours, 
because we know that he has Wit and 
Humour at command, qualities, for 
which, with a few. illustrious excep- 
tions, our writers are by no means 
signulized. Grave and sensible es- 
says, acute disquisition and political. 
argument, are not wanting, but the 
Americans, in general, appear to be 
of a character so saturnine and phleg- 
matick, that the laughing Powers are 
not worshipped in the pure spirit of 
classical devotion. ` 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


At the advent of the present year, which 
in astronomical technicels, is called Bis- 
sextile, I feel disposed to offer to the fair, 
and to my own sex my ideas upon a plan, 
which, if put in execution, and conducted 
with modesty and spirit, would be attended 
with private benefit, and publick utility, 
and, from its novelty, no small share of en- 
tertainment. Though this quaternion epoch 
has conferred, time immemorial, acknow- 
ledged rights upon the sex, and, though 
they might, by general assent, exercise 
them without a very wide obliquity from 
the sine of decorum, I have never yet read 
or heard of their assumption of that power 
with which every fourth or leap year in- 
veststhem. Whether it be from the innate 
delicacy of the sex, and the fear of attrac- 
ting, for the succeeding ternary of years, 
the ridicule of some of ours, provided their 
addresses should not have a successful is- 
sue, it is almost certain that history has no 
record of the consummation of a match, 
fearlessly commenced, in the face of the 
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world, by a lady. I do not mean, however, 
to convey an idea of my disbelief of certain 
proposals which may have been made by 
young and lovesick girls, who might fancy 
they were otherwise letting “concealment” 
pale “their damask cheek ;” or of those 
made by maidens of maturer years, who, 
with one last, determined, desperate at- 
tempt, inspired by the long, cheerless vista 
of cold and comfortlesscelibacy, have made 
a kind of random attack without judgment 
or affection. 

As I advance in the .delineation of my 
plan, which, if not adopted by the fair, I 
trust, will be received by them with their 
usual benignity and candour, I feel no% in- 
sensible of my inability to give it in that 
perfect form in which the projector ought 
to present it, if he may rationally hope for 
success. 


At the commencment of the ladies’ year, 
I would have all the young gentlemen, from 
the age of 25 to 40 years, and over (the 
term upwards to be left with the fair, ad, 
lib.) not only to permit and graciously en- 
courage any propositions of:a tender kind 
from a female, but to consider the same as 
-a sincere tribute to the charms of their per- 
sons, or the endowments of their minds. 
They should receive a compliment in com- 
pany from an inamorata with a smile; and 
read a rebus or acrostick upon themselves 
with all possible self-complacency, and, 
when in their study, should secretly take 
their scissors, and cut and preserve the 
precious scrap at the bottom of a thread 
case, where it might easily be found, and 
as frequently read. Throughout this event- 
ful year they should be constantly found 
and continue at home, after 8 o’clock in the 
evening, to receive the attentions of such 
of the fair as might think their merits wor- 
thy of notice. In brief, they should in all 
cases démean themselves as modest wo- 
men would under similar circumstances, 

For my fair young countrywomen, being 
by confession from 20 to 40 years of age, and 
over, giving to the gentlemen, in this re- 
spect, as I have to the ladies, their choice 
of older partners, I would also prescribe 
eertain rules. Their age, as I observe, 
might be by confession, and I see no impro- 
priety, nor apprehend any abuse of so emi- 
nent a privilege. If the asseveration of a 
blooming girl shall not be acknowledged of 
equal validity with the assertion of a fusty 
bachelor, in what an ungallant age do we 
live! To suppose, the right not to be ceded 
to them, the gorgeous trappings of Rosi- 
nante might as well be converted into a 
dirty harness for Dapple, and the splendid 
habiliments and elegant demeanour of Quix- 
ote into the frouzy habit and clumsy port 
of the squire. I trust that none of my male 
readers will uncourteously object to so rea- 
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sed them, might have a manifest tendency 
to diminish the number of the gentlemen’ 
admirers. Besides, who can have a better 
knowledge of their own age than them- 


‘selves? They have it recorded by their pa- 


rents, and shall not the oral exposition of 
such record be of equal authority with the . 
registry of the parish clerk? To canduce 
to the interest of truth, however, I would 
have some tittle forfeiture, should there be ~ 
discovered a deviation from it. Shoulda 
young lady of 40, in despite of the unflatter- 
ed feature she discovers in her glass, of the 
crow claws which are visible in the cor- 
ners of her eyes, the dimmed lustre o 
those two orbs from which once emanate 
warmth as well as light; notwithstanding 
the ashy paleness of her complexion, the 
vesicular cavities of her cheeks, and here 
and there a whitened hair rearing itself 
like a full blown lily onthe dark surface of 
a smooth pond; should she, after so much 
ceunter testimony, and confronted also by 
the records of the clerk, declare she is only 
20, she shall forfeit her privilege of paying 
attention to any male till the ensuing 
year. As it may appear neglectful of young 
ladies under 20 to be denied Bissextile fa- 
vours, confronted, f would observe that tH 
that age they need not be alarmed with any 
apprehension of a continuance of celibacy. 
Their personal charms are then in bloom, 
and add a grace and dignity to a cultivated 
understanding, and render more conspi- 
cuous the beauty and loveliness of a pure 
and ingenuous mind. There can therefore 
be little propriety in their pursuit of game, 
when they can command it to follow. With 
respect to the gentlemen, they shall be ex- 
empted from the tender and amorous im- 
portunities of the sex, till they shall have 
attained the age of twenty-five ; for it may 
be presumed that various and weighty rea- 
sons might be alleged for their omission to 
form anearlier connexion. The disappro- 
bation of a mercenary parent, failure in bu- 
siness, the faithless conduct of some fair 
one who had capriciously transferred her 
affections to some favoured rival, combine 
to fix the beginning of the bachelor’s term 
as late as his twenty-fifth yeam 


After having proceeded thus far, and 
pondered upon the pony of my plan, 
which I flattered myself might be accom- 
plished in my own time, being a bachelor 
of only about three and thirty, yet actuated 
by a kind of innate, characteristick diffi- 
dence, I threw down my pen, despairing 
that so great a revolution in the present 
state of civilized society, so fundamental a 
reverse of the customary forms and modes 
of social intercourse as the adoption of this 
untried experiment ‘would occasion, could 


eyer be prodeced by the feeble exertion 
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ofa single individual, however ardent he 
might be in its promotion, ‘or eloquent in its 
praise. In this state of mental lassitude, 
and viewing the difficulties of its introduc- 
tion through the false medium of telesco- 
pick vision, at the close of a paroxysm of 
chagrin and mortification, I fell asleep over 
my paper, and when I awoke the following 
dream was fresh in my memory: 

I thought I was in a splendid hall, more 
spacious and elegant than any in which I 
had ever been. It was evening, and the room 
was illuminated by several large chande- 
liers, which from the multangular surfaces 
of their moving and glass ornaments, ‘*‘ pou- 
red the day’’ into every part of the hall. A 
large number of semi-circular benches, 
lessening in just proportion as they ap- 


‘proached the centre, and gradually rising 


as they retreated “from that centre” to the 
extreme seat which formed the periphery 
of the half circle, were vested with the 
most costly cloths, and bordered with the 
richest trimmings; the whole vying with 
the most sumptuous style of Eastern mag- 
nificence. 

These seats were filled with unmarried 
females of various ages from 20 years up- 
wards. The young, the old, the gay, the 
demure, the beautiful and the homely, had 
taken their situations promigcuously. To 
the gratification of my vanity, I was placed 
by the unanimous voices of my fair auditors 
in ah elevated station opposite the centre, 
under a rich and elegant canopy of crimson 
velvet, whence I announced my project, 
descanted on the advantages which would 
attend its execution, both as respected, in 
a national point of view, the increase of the 
species, and also in a domestick light, the 
promotion of individual felicity. Their 
whole attention and occcasional observa. 
tions were directed to me. After a debate 
some what desultory and unimportant, my 


pee were accepted by them. It must 


understood by my readers that this meet- 
ing was so numerous as to give instantly by 
its edicts the tone to fashion universally, 
without attaching the stigma of ridicule, or 
affected singularity to a desuetude from 
however long an established custom. 


In the course of this debate, one lady, 
whose charms were concealed under a long 
white veil, and whose age could not, of 
oourse be ascertained but by conjecture, 
observed, that she hoped there would ne- 
ver be an appeal from the declaration of 
any one, on the subject of age, to the regis- 
try of a parish clerk. She thought it quite 
improbable that such an event would ever 
take place; but she still thought there 
might be some different penalty, sabstituted 
which would meet the approbation of her 
sex. It was soon discovered, however, by 


fhe whispers and shy looks of some young- 
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er and mischievous hussies seated near her, 
that the lady might have actually claimed 
a seat in the hall, had she been—twenty 
years younger. A few significant tosses 
of the head, and graceful yet sudden agita- 
tions of her veil, indicating, too plainly for 
concealment, a consciousness of the subject 
of their provoking surmises, tended only to 
attract and confirm the suspicions of all. 

One young lady, who was, by her years, 
barely admitted to membership, and beauti- 
ful as Hebe, spoke for near a quarter of an 
hour with much fervour, fluency, and feel- 
ing, on the propriety of altering from “ 20 
to 40” to * from 18to 40.” Her object in 
this was for some time prollematical, till 
the former lady, who had received much of 
her mortification from the voluble elo- 
quence of this very maid, observed, with a 
contemptuous smile, ‘s if smile that might 
be called which smile was none,” thatsome 
peopte, who were barely twenty, were dis- 
pleased if they could not palm themselves 
off for even eighteen ; for her own part she 
should not wish to have the number speci- 
fied by the illustrious projector, altered; as 
with respect to herself, she was ready to 
acknowledge, she should be just twenty- 
five on the 29th of February, instant. 

One or two rich elderly maidens, floun- 
ced and furbelowed in a fanciful and gro- 
tesque manner; and whose visages it would 

uzzle the most abte physiognotrace to fol- 

ow, remarked, that the age of 25 in males, 
they opined, might be reduced to 22. The 
drift of the remark was, however, soon ap- 
preciated by the discerning, that one or 
two young athletick and forward officers, 
stationed in the vicinity of these devotees ` 
of Priapus had attracted their notice, and 
that their impatience, as welf as the uncer- 
tainty of life, was too great to induce them 
to wait till the arrival of another leap year.. 


A sort of eulogium, on this new contem- ` 
plated order of things in which were not 
few animated compliments on the projec- 
tor of it, was pronounced by a young milli- 
ner, who, in the course of it, evinced her 
belief in astrological lore, by thanking her 
Stars, that she could now set her cap at the 


“men without reproach. As she proceeded. 


in the flippancy of her remarks, she was so 
elevated by the conception of a suitable cha- 
racter to match with herself as, more than 
once, to mention “ gownmen” and once a 
‘Saintin iat and twice a “saint in lawn.” 

A young female rustick, whose blooming. - 


„countenance bespoke the roseate glow of 


health, and whose blushes were the earn- 
est of a mind, the native abode of modesty, 
arose and briefly expressed her good opi- 
nion of the plan; but was apprehensive, 
that in the uncourtly part of the country in 
whith she wasa resident so extraordinary 
an innovation upon established forms, might 
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mect with powerful opponents or few fol- 
lowers. 
« lovely young Lavinia” was not duly ap- 
preciated by the fair auditory; and I plain- 
ly heard a hissing sound pervade the hall, 
and thought I could occusivnally dis.inguish 
the mention of the number seventeen. In 
fact; it was the general opinion that the 
modest maid was neither more nor less 
than a country hoyden under uge. 

Assured however, at last, of a general 
suffrage in favour of my object, after having 
the ‘opinions of those who chose to ex- 
press them; with an address to my fair 
auditors, somewnat like ‘* Clauaite jam ri- 
vos, puelle,” I dismissed the cnbi. By 
a previous vote it had been settled to defer 
acting upon our resolves only till the next 
dawn. My vision was fortunately protract- 
ed till the ensuing morning, so that I had 


an opportunity of witnessing the manage- ` 


ment of some of my fair friends, whose nn- 
patience for the exercise of their rights was 
too great to be iong resisted. At sunrise, the 
streets were crowded with females dress- 
ed in their best attire, passing and repass- 
ing, with the most anxious and inquisitive 
faces. The carriages of opulent maidens, ad- 
vanced in life, were so numerous as to make 
some of the narrower avenues almost im- 
passable. At an early hour, I understood a 
wealthy bachelor received a simultaneous 
attack from one lady of about 40, and àno- 
ther of 25, both in carriages. His house 
was elegantly furnished, and he was consi- 
dered as one of the best speculations for a 
female in the whole country. They both 
started for the plate at the same instant ; but 
oh! miserabile dictu ! sed talia fando, quid 
vetat ? before their arrival, by adverse cir- 


cumstances, my batchelor had distanced. | 


them, and in company, and with the speed 
of a bailit had reached the goal before them. 
My readers will please to conjecture the 
reflections of the respective ladies as they 
hied to their homes. In this state of som- 
nolency I witnessed a number of such rival 
races, as furiously commenced, as ludi- 
crously terminated, and was congratulating 
myself on the eventual completion of my 
plan, when I descried, limping from a 
corner of one of the semicircular bench- 
es a solitary female who had continued 
with me in the hall after all the compa- 
ny but herself had forsaken it. She was 
approaching ‘with lingering steps and 
slow” the desk in which I was drowsing. 
Her dress was that of a slattern ragged and 
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-. almost squalid. Her form was diminutive 
rhe delicacy of the remark of this ; 


like my own, her face * the image and sus 
perscription” of a baked and shrivelled 
green apple, and her whole exteriour and. 
demeanour prepossessingly repulsive. With 
the electrick velocity with which charity. 
impels the hand to the pocket, I instantly 
and instinctively was extending it with a 
guinea to the object whose feelings J would 
have saved by anticipating even the men- 
tion of her wants, when in humble gui e, 
and voice that ** whistled in the sound,” 
she informed me that, in pursuance of my 
plan, she was about to reward me, the dis- 
tinguished proposer of it, with an otter of 
her heart and hand; that her age was 
about thirty, that she was unincumbered° 
as torelations, and of decent property ; that 
every lady in the hall had been unpardona- 
bly blind to my exalted m: siis; and above 
all, that as it was the 14th of February, and 
as each had seen no other except ourselves 
on that morning, I was certainly her Va- 
lentine. The comparison of a thunder- 
bolt to the instantaneous effect which this 
addressoccasioned me would give as imper- 
fect an idea of my sensations, as the pace 
of a snail would of the fleetness of a deer. 
Suffice it to say, the violent perturbation in- 
to which my feelings were hurried com- 
pletely awaked me, and from an elevation 
to which the immortal projectign of such 
a scheme should have entitled its authcur, 
I was left with no other solace than the re- 
alities of chagrin, mortification and disap- 
pointment. 
: i A. 
Connecticut River, Feb. 1808. l 
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The Frenchman and Butcher. 


A half-starv’d Frenchman, once, ’tis said, 
Pass’d near a Butcher’s door; 

Where British beef—good white and red, 
Hung round in plenteous store. 


The Frenchman gaz’d with longing eyes 
Then loud, “ bon, bon,” he cried; 


` The Butcher turn’d with quick surprise, 


Then spoke with wounded pride— 


s Get out, you great outlandish cheat, 
Nor talk such stuffas that; 

You say “ bone, bone. !—I say meat, meat, 
And meat extremely fat.” 
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TRAVELS. 
LEYTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun- 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


——qua me quoque possim 
Tollere humo. ‘Vir. 


Je dirai j’étais 1a, telle chose m’advint, 

Vous y croyriez étre vous-mémes. 

` La FONTAINE. 
(Continued from page 1153.) 


LETTER IV. 


Geneva. 


My dear E——, 


THE next day brought with it all 
the wonders we expected. A variety 
of figures, moving along the streets, 
attracted our attention, but none more 
forcibly than the fruit-women, with 
high caps of stiff muslin, with long 
waists, short petticoats, and mounted 
upon asses. In our neighbour- 
hood was one of the most frequented 
walks, which upon going to we found 
thronged with original figures, who 
crowded along, whilst we, like the 
scholar and the devil upon two sticks, 
made our observations at full liberty 


without any danger of being attended 
to, or understood. Ina few days, we 
became acquainted with the city; but 
it was necessary before we could in- 
dulge our curiosity without restraint, 
that we should appear at the com- 
mune to be examined, as to our ob- 
ject in coming to France, and our in- 
tentions for the future; it was here, 
that after a very scrutinizing exami- 
nation of our persons, they gave us 
passports in which we saw ourselves 
very particularly described; me, they 
represented as tall and thin with some 
grey hairs, a pointed nose and a fork- 
ed chin; I will not tell you how they 
described others of our company; as 
the description was not such as you 
would know them by; but I ought, 
in justice to the man of the quill be- 
fore whom we appeared, to inform | 
you, that perceiving your sister’s em- 
barrassment, as her turn approached, 
he was so considerate as to wave the 
ceremony of examining her features, 
and described her, in general terms. 

When France, under the name of 
Gaul, was a Roman province, Bour- 
deaux was a considerable town, and 
many of the towers, which flanked 
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the walls, and, in some places, part 
of the wall itself, are still to be traced. 
Some remains of an amphitheatre 
are also to be seen, and I am told 
that there are other vestiges of those 
distant times: in succeeding ages, 
but many centuries after, it devolved 
as part of Aquitane to Henry II, of 
England in right of his wife Eleanor; 
and it was here that for fourteen 
years, the gallant Black Prince held 
his court. It was to Bourdeaux that 
he transferred his royal prisoner after 
the battle of Poitiers, and thence that 
he began his last expedition into 
Spain. His palace no longer exists, 
but the spot on which it stood was 
pointed out to me, and I confess to 
you that | approached the altar of the 
ancient church of St. Seurin with 
somewhat more of devout respect, 
when I was told, that it was from that 
very altar that the Black Prince re- 

ceived the oriflamb previously to 
the brilliant campaign in which his 
courage, great as it was, appeared 
even in that military age, his smallest 
merit. After nearly three hundred 
years of possession the English were 
driven out of Bourdeaux, and there 
now remains no mark of their domi- 
nation but two large and venerable 
churches, (built In that style of stu- 
pendous architecture, which is con- 
nected with nothing else, in those ig- 
norant ages,) and a street called St. 
James’s. 

Inthe history of the civil wars with 
France, I had read a grea. deal con- 
cerning Bourdeaux, and now exami- 
ned every spot, connected with those 
times, with attention: the (rmee, 
where the friends of the popular par- 
ty used to meet, the Chateau Trom- 
pette, where the celebrated Madame 
de Maintenon was born, and the Gate 
Dijaux, which the Dukes de la Ro- 
chefoucault and Bouillon defended 
with such desperate valour against 
the royalarmy. Immediately out of 
this gateisthe square where the guil- 
Jotine was erected, and where: so 

much of the best blood of Bourdeaux 
was spilled, during the revolution, by 
‘a set of infernal wretches in the shape 
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of men. It was now crowded with 
peaceful sellers of fruit, and vege- 
tables, some of whom were pretty, 
and in whose countenances there was 
nothing connected with either war 
or cruelty. The time of war, anda 
war so unequally carried on by sea, 
was an unfortunate period for a 
stranger to visit this celebrated place ; 
still, however, amidst melancholy 
accounts of losses and of bankrupt- 


‘cles, and a visible stagnation of busi- 


ness, there remained great and nu- 
merous appearances of opulence 
throughout the city, whilst a number 
of hackney coaches in the streets be- 
spoke a continued intercourse from 
one part of it to another. Where 
were other circumstances, connected 
also, I fear, with mercantile opu- 
lence, of which, all matron as you are, 
I do not like to attempt a description, 
and which were not only. evident but 
glaring: 1 will only say, upon the 
head of what it may not be proper to 
enter into a particular description, 
that prepared as I was to meet with 
those modes of dress, or rather un- 
dress, which I had been shocked with 
an imitation of in Charleston, the re- 
ality was far beyond expectation, and 
I had to regret for the sake of mo- 
desty and-of good morals, that the 
framers of the Constitution of France, 
had not added a censor to the other 
Roman names, with which they have 
chosen to decorate their magistracy. 
Black eyes, a good-natured cheerful 
countenance, and a certain obstrusive 
prodigality of nature, such as you 
used to admire in the beautiful poul- 
try maiden of Kensington, were 
everywhere to be seen; but let me 
add, that we everywhere experi- 
enced the charms of that real polite- 
ness, which made us feel that we 
were strangers, only inasmuch as 
that we were treated with more at- 
tention. I could write to you a great 
deal more of the revolution, and 
of its cruel effects at the time upon 
this devoted spot; but the subject 
would not be a pleasing one, the in- 
habitants themselves avoid it, and it 
is better that we should. | 
( To be continued.) 
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CRITICISM. 
For The Port Folio. 
On the Italian Theatre. 


Dramatick excellence is still in its 
infancy among the Italians, the opera 
always excepted, for which this na- 
manifested an ° 
extraordinary partiality. About the 
middle of the last century, the best 
authours combined their efforts, to 
carry this species of the drama to the 
highest perfection; while comedy, 
or the dialogue was left in the hands 
of the strolling players, and authours 


tion has constantl 


of no note. 


The character of the people, and 


the genius of their language, seem 
to have excluded, among the Italians, 


the possibility of arriving at the high- 
Some po- 


er eminences of tragedy. 
pular pieces, of this description, are 
indeed mentioned ; as, those of Gian- 
Battista La Porta, Gravina, and Count 
Panzuti; but a person, whose . taste 
has been refined by the study of the 
great modelsin this aft, will scarcely 
allow them a place among the infe- 
tiour productions of mediocrity. The 
works of Count Alfieri, however, de- 
serve to be mentioned with respect: 
original ideas, and truly tragick cha- 
racters are to be found in them; and 
attention to the rules of composition, 
and great knowledge of stage effect: 
but, they are liable to objection, as 
defective in point of action; and, 
whatever may be their beauties, they 
are not relished by the authour’s 
countrymen. The only hope still 
remaining to the Tragick Muse, in 
Italy, seems to consist in the partiali- 
ty, which daily gains ground. for the 
rench language and literature. The 
elegant productions of Voltaire be- 
gan to aquire a degree of popularity ; 
and a society of virtuosi have exhibi- 
tedupon the stage of Bologna, the 
tragedies of Zaire and Mahomet. 
Comedy has obtained more encou- 
ragement and success; and burlesque 
comedy, more than all. The cele- 
brated Machiavelli was the first who 
gave the Italians a specimen, in 


only 
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their own language, of regular cone- 
dy, and he aquired no small deg-ee 
of reputation in this line: but none 
attempted to rival his honours, and 
it was not till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century that La Porta 
composed eighteen comedies, all 
imitations of Plautus; and which, 
notwithstanding their defects, are 
entitled to a greater degree of merit- 
than his tragedies. His example 
was followed by Nicholas Amenta, 
Frederici, and several others, who, 
agreeably with the prevailing preju- 
dices of their times, took care to sea- 
son their pieces with a ludicrous cha- 
racter, and a smattering of some firo- 
vincial dialect or other. 

At last, Domemio Liveri, and Gol- 
doni, bravely ventured to oppose the 
current of popular prejudice; and 
from them a new epocha in the his- 
tory of the Italian theatre dates its 
rise. The firstof them, Liveri, ba- 


- nished buffoonery from the stage, 


together with the. use of provincial 
dialects, and gave usa just picture of 
the polite world, and of good man- 
ners. His rivals continued to amuse 


the vulgar with their farces; and, 


though their admirers were not 
among the most enlightened class of 
the people, they were the most nu- 
merous. 

This taste for farces still prevails 
in Italy, and the theatres devoted to 
Harlequin and Columbine are. to be 
met with in alt the larger and smaller 
towns. Lelio and Rosaura amuse 
the publick, by their witticisms, and 
burlesque scenery. 

Besides Liveri, Italy can boast of 
two good dramatick writers, 
Frederici and Goldoni. The come- 
dies of the latter are welt known on 
all the theatres of Europe; and we 
justly admire that fertility of inven- 
tion which has enriched the Italian 
stage with more than two hundred 
comedies. Durmg his residenge at 
Paris, he composed some others; 
but, with the exception of the Whim- 
sical and Benevolent Man, which has 
deservedly obtained universal ap- 
plause, all these inferiour to his carl 
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er productions. Goldoni flourished 
from {740 to 1760. 

Frederici, who filled the two- 


fold station of writer and pérformer, 
was not so fertile as Goldoni; but his 


writings are more elaborate: the |. 


Duca di Borgogna is considered as 
the chief production of his pen. 

At the present moment, showy 
farces enjoy the supreme popularity 
in Italy. Even the most wretched 
of the German productions have been 
translated; such as the Count of Wal- 
tron, a sort of military exhibition, 
which has been forgotten in Ger- 
many. At Venice, the whole history 
of Charles XII, and of Peter I, have 
been exhibited on the stage; even 
the siege, and battle of Nerva, and 
Pultova, have been set off with thea- 
trical decorations. The countesses 
of, Lowenhaupt and Keenigsmark 
make considerable figures; and the 
barbarian, Charles XII, talks like a 
chevalier of the court of Francis I. 

In the summer of 1797, a piece, 
entitled, “ Gli Inglesi nella Florida,” 
was given at Naples, with much ap- 
plause. It was recommended by all 
the pomp of decoration; fortifica- 
tions, subterraneous scenery, the 
whole of the process and operations 
of mining, sea-fights, &c. &c. 

The writings of Goldoni are almost 


forgotten; but, to make amends for- 


this, the translators lay all foreign 
countries under contribution, though 
often without exercising much jus- 
tice in their choice. Among the 
pieces that have lately held the rank 
of favourites, are Webster, some bad 
translations from Destouches, the 
Deserter out of Filial Affection, the 
Oracle from Gellert, the Court of 
Vallenstein, and the Countryfied 
Gentleman. As no playbills are 
issued, the audience is unable to tell 
to what country belongs the blame of 
its bad entertainment. | 

A German settled at Naples for 
translating the best German works 
for the Italian theatre. Unfortunate- 
ly, he began with the Virgin of the 
- Sun, of Kotzebue. ‘The translation 
was already finished, and the actors 
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had begun to study their parts, when 
the royal mandate suddenly forbade 
its representation, on aecount of 
some passages offensive to the 
Church. 

Every circumstance contributes to 
justify the remark with which we set 
out, that, in the Italian theatre, taste 
is yet in its infancy. The best jud- 
ges agree in the fact, imputing it to 
the reigning passion for the Opera, 
which so exclusively: prevails among 
the upper classes. At Florence, Ve- 
nice, and Naples, people of rank one 
ly visit the playhouse two or three 
times in a year, while the Opera is 
attended with eagerness. 

In the year 1798, there were four 
distinct companies of performers at 
Naples: each company had an Ope- 
ra of its own, which acted every 
other day upon the same theatre, so 
that three days in the week were set 
apart for the Opera, and three for 
the representation of plays. The 
first of these companies, which might 
be considered as the best. in Italy, 
was known by the appellation of Gli 
Florentini; the second performed on 
the theatre Del Fondo di Separazi- 
one; the third on that of Ponte Nu- 
ovo; and the fourth gave an exhibi- 
tion of farces, in a cave near the La- 
gẹ di Castello, and on the Teatro 
Nuovo. Each of these four compa- 
nies had its good actor. One of 
them was a dover, a second a servant 
maid, another an old man, but all to- 
gether they did not form a complete 
set. In the same year, there were 
no less than five companies of ope- 
ra performers, and four of actors of. 
plays at Venice, who performed dai- 
ly during the Carnival. Two com- 
panies of the latter description ad- 
hered to the old system of five 
masks, that is, in each of their repre- 
sentations there was an old man a 
doctor, a harlequin, and a fickle her- 
ring. The two others only brought 
forward splendid exhibitions, such as 
that of Charles 12. The genius of 
Goldoni was visible nowhere. 

During the Carnival of 1797 and 
1798, different companies associated 
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at Floretice, Genoa, &c. These as- 
sociations were commonly dissolved 
at the end of the Carnival. 

At. Genoa, in those years, none be- 
sides political pieces were brought 
upon the stage, full of sarcasms up- 
en the ancient government. In one 
of the dramas exhibited, the princi- 
pal character was an ex-noble, who, 
during the long course of five acts, 
discharged the duties of a municipal 
officer, and, in the denouement, mar- 
ried his son to a handsome burgher, 
of whom the youth had been secretly 
enamoured. This piece, though ve- 
ry long, was greatly applauded. 

In another piece, entitled, The ari- 
stocrats at the baths of Pisa, the Ge- 
noese emigrants, who in a meeting 
at these baths formed counter-revo- 
lutionary projects, were ridiculed. 
This farce also met with much suc- 
cess. 


— ne 
For The Port Folie. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Hopkins and Co. of this 
tity, have published in the form of a 
periodical Pamphlet, the Seven first 
numbers of an Eccentrick work, en- 
titled “* The Life and Observations of 
SterHEN Stare, Esquire, of Phila- 
delphia, written by himself, contain- 
ing much instruction and amuse- 
ment.” His initial number written 
in evident imitation of the manner of 
Sterne. As it would be exceedingly 
unfair to judge of the various merits 
of Tristram Shandy. from the wild- 
ness and obscurity cf his first chap- 
ters, so it would be illiberal and un- 
just to condemn Mr. Stare, for want 
of Logick, although in this specimen 
ofhis performance, he does not ap- 
pear to be in one strain for three sen- 
tences together. Still he has many 
sallies of pleasantry, and exhibits 
proofs of ability as a writer. From 
the purest sources, we are assured 
that he is a youth of natural endow- 
ments, and academical acquirements, 
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and that if he is permitted to feel 
the warm sunshine of publick favour 
will not disgrace himself or his coun- 
try.. His object is playful satire 
against the caprices of fashionand the 
absurdities of the hour, and we cordi- 
ally hope that he may be induced to 
task his powers and do justice to his 
topicks. Let him beware of obscuri- 
ty, the great defect of his prototype; 
and instead of plodding along the car 
rut of imitation trust to his own native 
vigour and indulge in all the rambles 
of excessive fancy. 


pn S 


Now in the press of C. and A. Cons 
rad and Co. and will be shortly pub- 
lished, a work entitled “ Register of 
Arts; ora compendious view of some 
of the most useful Modern Discove- 
veries and Inventions, by THOMAS 
GREEN FESSENDEN, authour of Ter- 
rible Tractoration, &c. 

The following circular letter, ad- 
dressed by Mr. Fessenden, to some 
of the most eminent Philosophers, 
Artists and Manufacturers in the 
United States, will sufficently eluci- 
date the object of the proposed pub- 
lication. 7 

Philadelphia, 
Sir,” 
Being about to publish a work, 
to be entitled, “ Register of Arts, or 
a Compendious view of some of the 
most useful Modern Discoveries and 
Inventions,” I am solicitous ‘to ob- 
tain the literary aid of such ingenious 
and scientifick men as may be dispo- 
sed to encourage the undertaking. 
_ in the proposed work it will be my 
aim, i 

I. To collect and in some instances 
abridge from European Philosophical 
Journals, whatever may be judged to 
be ofpractical utility in A merica, rela- 
ting to Natural Philosophy, Chy mis- 
try, Agriculture and the Arts. 

II. To give a description of the 
most important Inventions, Discove- 
ries and Improvements in Philosophy 
and the Arts, which are the fruits of 
American genius. This part of the 
work is intended to include a state- 
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ment of the origin, progress and pre- 
‘sent state of American Manufactures 
and Manufactories ; -an account of 
the most remarkable bridges, canals, 
turnpike roads, agricultural improve- 
ments, patent inventions, and other 
products of American industry and 
Ingenuity. | | 

'. he editor has received assurances 
of being favoured with the aid ofa 
number of gentlemen in this place, 
who are eminent for their skill and 
acquisitions in the arts, and those sci- 
ences which relate.to the objects of 
his proposed publication, and flatters 
himself that the utility of a work of 
this description is so obvious that 
gentlemen of similar attainments, 
throughout the United States will be 
induced to make the “ Register of 
Arts” the vehicle of such communi- 
cations on the abovementioned sub- 
jects as they may think will be of 
publick utility. 

The work will be printedin a hand- 
some octavo of about four hundred 
pages, and should adequate encour- 
agement and support be given, will 
he continued annually. 

Original papers will be published 
with or without the name of the au- 
thour, at his option ; and a list of the 
names of avowedauthours will be giv- 
en at the end of the volume, together 
with an index referring to its con- 
tents. 

Any communication which you 
may be pleased to favour me with, 
will be gratefully received and duly 
acknowledged by, 

Your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, 
THOMAS G. FESSENDEN. 


" Communications for the Register 


of Arts to be addressed, post paid, to | 


the editor, No. 209, South Second- 
street, or to C. and A. Conrad and 
Co. Philadelphia. : 
Such Artists and others, as have 
made any interesting discoveries or 
improvementsinthe Arts or Sciences 
connected with the object of this 
work, will, it is conceived not only 
promo:e the good of the publick, but 
subserve their own interests by mak- 


. frequent revolutions. 
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ing the “ Register of Arts” the ve- 
hicle for giving them more extensive 
publicity than they would obtain by 
advertising in the Newspapers and 
other fugitive publications. Oo 


- For The Port Folio. 
CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
(Continued from page 123.) 


Suetonius Tranquillus wrote the Lives 
of the twelve Cæsars, with the same free» 
dom that they led them, as is commonly ob- 
served. Instead of a grave and continued 
narrative he has collected all he could learn 
of them under certain general heads. He . 
does not seem to have been ambitious of the 
character of a regulat and cloquent histori- 
an, but to have intended barely to preserve 
the knowledge of facts for the instruction 
of posterity who might nfake their own re. 
ficctions. The horrid characters that he 
draws from the life, and the discovery he 
makes ofthe gigantick vices of the Roman 
Emperours, is enough to make a decent 
reader ashamed of human nature, the cor- 
ruption of which appears in its proper co- 
lours inthe life of absolute sovereigns, whose 
inclinations were not under any restraint 
from others, and who possessed the riches 
of the world for the gratification of their 
passions. Those lives must have been 
scandalous indeed, which no modest man 
would choose to read in company, though 
Mr. Clarke, of Hull, translated them into 
English for the use of schools. Great dili- 
gence was necessary for collecting such a 
number of Anecdotes, in an age wherein the 
memory of events was much interrupted by 
The style of Sueto- 
nius is plain and unaffeeted, and bears allthe 
marks of truth and impartiality. He may be 
read with profit by those who would trace 
the evils of arbitrary government, but ought 
by no means to be recommended to youth. 

Juvenal and Persius, who are generally 
to be found .in the same volume, are sup- 
posed to have wrote in the time of Domi- 
tian. Juvenal appears to have beena per- 
son of ardent and sincere virtue, and an ad- 
mirer of the simplicity of ancient manners. 
His satircs express the indignation of a ge- 
nerous mind against the vices of a base and 
degenerate age. He acknowledges that it 
was indignation that made him a poet. Sa- 
tirists in all ages have been accuscd of mi- 
santhropy, especially by those who have 
been, or may be the objects of their censure. 
But certainly the hatred of vice is as essen- 
tial to a good character as the love of vir- 
tue, so that the commonplace remarks 
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against satirists seem to be extremely ill- 
founded. The man who is sociable with 
vice, is not far surely from the commission 
ofit, and the person who is indifferent about 
virtue, is not likely to continue long in its 
service. Scilicet uni eguus virtuti atque ejus 
amicis, is a sensible rule of Horace, who 
certainly was no man-hater. Juvenal imi- 
tated the boldness and severity of Lucili- 
us, rather than the soft and courtly manner 
of Horace, though by no means destitute of 
wit, he rarely attempts to turn vice into ri- 
dicule. The justness ofhis sentiments, the 
strength of his expressions, and the gener- 
ous indignation at every vice, which is con- 
spicuous in all his satires are justly admir- 
ed. He excels in description, and his ac- 
count of the introduction of the Mullet-fish 
tothe court of Domitian, affords an excel- 
lent specimen of the mock Heroick. Juve- 
nal, Seneca and Lucian, are almost the on- 
ly ancient writers that seem to have had 
any notion of what is called humour in mo- 
dern language. Something of it is to be 
seen in one of the Idyllia of Theocritus, in 
which he represents the conversation of the 
Sicilian women. Unhappily for Juvenal, the 
standard of decent language, even among 
the people of virtue, appears to have been 
exceeding low in his times. Hence in de- 
scribing virtuous conduct he becomes inde- 
licate and offensive to modest ears. Most of 
his satires however are free from this cen- 
sure, but indelicacy seems to have been 
the common vice of those times. 


Persius had more wit as well as more de- 
licacy than Juvenal, but his dark allusions 
and perplexed phrase throws great obscu- 
rity over his sentiments. He introduces 
himself as a person who wrote for daily 
bread, though that was neither his case, 
norindeed so gainful a profession then, as it 
has become inourtimes. The fear which 
Juvenal and Persius entertained of the re- 
sentment of tyrants constrained them to 
write in a dark style, though perhaps that 
very obscurity greatly recommended their 
work, to their cotemporaries, who from 
their knowledge of persons, were able to 
explain the allusions, and gave themselves 
credit tor their ingenuity, while they ad- 
mired that of the poet. Persius, has had 
many commentators, and the celebrated 
Mr. Sheridan has performed the laborious 
task of rendering him faithfully into En- 
glish. | 

Martial wasa Spaniard, born at Bilboa, 
in Gallicia, He was a cook by profession, 
and though afterwards polished by learn- 
ing, seemed ways to have retained a great 
- deal of the manners and language of the 
kitchen. Whence there are more hard 
words in his works than in any Latin au- 
thour, except the elder Pliny. Perhaps it 
was his skill in cookery that recommended 
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him to Domitian, by whom he was made a 
Roman Knight and received the Jus trium 
Liberorum. He was a professed wit as 
well as acook, and his epigrams are ina 
variety of tastes, though seldom destitute of 
a sprinkling more or less, of that attick 
salt. Though epigram is the lowest spe- 
cies of poetry, it has a large extent and va- 
riety, and is not incapable of elegance and 
ornament. Martial did not want genius, 
judgment, nor vanity, nor was he without 
learning. He professes a great veneration 
for the younger Pliny, who greatly deserv- 
ed it. Some of his epigrams deserve great 
praise, many of them are prostituted to the 
purpose of flattery and more to lust, and in- 
decency. He gives a high encomium to 
Regulus, whom Pliny, more worthy of 
credit, represents as one of the basest of 
men. A selection of his epigrams for the 
use of Westminster school, which ex- 
cludes all the indecent ones, is very proper 
to be put into the hands of youth. Mr. El- 
phinstone ot Kensington has lately given a 
poetical translation of Martial, in the pre- 
face to which he calls him the most inge- 
nious, ‘chaste, and virtuous of the Romao 
Poets. 
(To be continued.) . 


ECCENTRICK ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The following appears as an Advertise» 
ment, in “ The Traveller,” (a London 
paper, ) of Feb. 11, 1807. 


« Ladies, who have fixed their af- 
fections, but have never avowed their 
prepossession, may be instructed 
how to obtain their wishes. Any gen- 
tlemen, who have yet formed a pre- 
dilection for a Lady, may be assisted 
in obtaining her. Those who have 
yet formed no attachment, may have 
objects pointed out to them, and aid- 
ed in gaining them, bya Lady whose 
connexions enable her to effect what 
she undertakes ; but she will not use 
her influence but for persons of un- 
questionable character. 

Apply, or address (post paid) to 
Mrs. Morris, at the bow window, next 
door to Margaret Chapel, Margaret- 
street, Cavendish-square. 

Mrs. Morris is not at liberty to re- 
fer to those she has served ;. but who- 
ever applies to her will be convinced 
that she is employed by persons of 
high respectability. oo 
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The Subscriber intends to collect 
his debts, the easiest and best way he 
' can, he therefore gives this timely 
notice, to all whom it may concern, 
that unless they pay him before the 
Ist of September next, he does not 
say he will put tħem into an Attor- 
ney’s hand for collection, but will sell 
them, to a certain person, who will 
give him the money for them. Think 
this not to be an idle advertisement, 
none will be excused, but by a parti- 
cular agreement. 


DANIEL BROOKS. 


A late Cornwall Gazette contains the 
following singular advertisement : 


“ FIRE—SMOKE !—A CARD. 

“ Sampy Sonnet, sole executor and 
residing legatee of the late Mr. Jar- 
naan, chimney sweeper, begs leave to 
inform the ladies and gentlemen of 
Penzance, that he has succeeded to 
the brushes and brooms, and (he 
humbly hopes) to the abilities of his 
benefactor. Sampy flatters himself, 
that those ladies and gentlemen who 
may favour him with their commands, 
will see his efforts marked by the 
same nicety of touch and dexterity of 
manner, frecision of movement, and 
harmony of handling, which distin- 
guished the execution of his never-to- 
be-sufficiently lamented predeces- 
sour. 


« Among his sires l 
In yonder grove the Druid sleeps ; 
But blaze, ye fires, 
For in his room | 
A Sampy wields the broom, 
And with a kindred skill, a kindred genius 
sweeps. 
“ Vide the tears of Sancred, a Monody 
en the death of Mr. Jarman.” 


‘© N.B. Smoky Chimnies cured on 
Count Rumford’s prineiple. Gates fixed, 
and their aperient angles ascertained with 
the greatest accuracy, whether intended 
for culinary or for vestal purposes—to roast 
q goose, or warm an ald maid.” 


MORTUARY. 


- Died on Monday, the 25th, of January, in 
the 71st year of her age, Mrs. RACHEL 
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Pearce, wife of Henry Ward Pearce, 
Esq. of the State of Maryland, at present 
residing in this city. Mrs. Pearce was the 
only surviving child, of the numerous family 
of Tench Francis, who, somewhat more’ 
than half a century ago, was attorney ge- 
neral of this state, and recorder of the city 
of Philadelphia. She was remarkable for a 
warmth of feeling, which led to acts of fre- 
quent benevolence, and a spriteliness of 
mind which rendered her soeiety endearing, ` 
not only to her friends, but even to those 
with whom she had not the slightest ac- 
quaintance. Her death has caused sorrow 
to many, but chiefly to an affectionate hus- 
band, to whom for more than thirty years — 
she had been united.—To him the loss is 
irreparable. Her body, attended by her: 
relations and a number of respectable - ìti- 
zens, was interred on Wednesday last, in 
the vault of her family in Christ-Church ~ 
burial ground. 


ona 


DIED, 


At Martinique, on the 4th of Jan. 1808, — 
in the 43d year of his age, Major Ulrick 
Rivardi, husband of Mrs. Maria Rivardi, 
of this city. This gentleman was educated 
in the military college of Colmar, in France, 
and entered the Russian service, at the age 
of 18. Atthe taking of Oczacow, in the 
war between the Turks and Russians, - 
while aid-de-camp to the celebrated Gen. 
Suwarrow, he received seyeral wounds, | 
and one particularly severe, in his breast. 
In this action he distinguished himself in 
such a manner, that although he was ‘obli; 
ged, by the injuries to which his bravery 
had exposed him, to quit so cold aclimate, 
he retired from the army with the rank of 
captain, and a pension for life; this he 
forfeited by entering the American service, 
and was appointed by Gen. Washington, 
Major in the first regiment of artillerists 
and engineers—He retained this commis. - 
sion until the army was reduced. 


His health having declined of latter years, ., 
he was advised to revisit the West-Indies, 
evhere, on a former occasion, he had recei- 
ved much benefit; but immediately after his 
arrival at Martinique, he was attacked by 
an apoplexy, and survived it only a few . 
days. i 


In his charaeter were united all the . 
amiable traits which distinguish the soldier, 
the scholar, and the gentleman; and to ur- 
banity, learning, and acomplishments, were ` 
added the endearing virtnes of an affec- 
tionate heart. He has left three children to 
the care and exertions of an aMlicted widow. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Arthur Maynwaring, of Ightfield, 
Shropshire, was a member of the 
very ancient, and truly respectable 
family of Maynwaring, of Uver-Peo- 
ver in Cheshire, who were of Nor- 
man origin; and the son of Charles, 
and grandson of Sir Arthur Mayn- 
waring, a favourite of Henry, Prince 
of Wales. This gentleman was 
born at Ightfield, in 1668; educated 
at the grammar school at Shrews- 
bury; and was afterwards placed un- 
der the tuition of Dr. Smallridge, at 
Christchurch, Oxford. Leaving.the 
university, he went to reside in Che- 
shire, with his uncle, Francis Chol- 
mondley, Esq. Mr. Maynwaring’s 

application to polite literature was as 
great, as his attainments were extra- 
ordinary. As an heir-apparent it 
was necessary for him to think of en- 
gaging in some scheme of life, and 
he therefore went to London with 
intent to study the law. It does not 
appear that he was ever a member of 
any law society, but pursued a course 
of reading proper for that profes- 
sion in his father’s house in Essex- 
street. His family, much in the 
court of the sovereigns of the House 
of Stuart, were enemies to the Re- 
volution; he, consequently, imbibed 
their sentiments, and wrote and acted 
in behalf of the exiled King. Ac- 
complished in his manners, and a 
wit, the first circles courted his com- 
pany; and he became intimately ac- 
quainted with the Duke of Somer- 
set, and the Earls of Dorset and Bur- 
lington, who, showing him the neces- 
sity of the Revolution in its proper 
light, he became a convert to their 
political sentiments; though he made 
no efforts to obtain a part in the ad- 
ministration, but continued his study 
of the law, under his father’s roof, 
till he was about the age of twenty- 
five or twenty-six, when the death of 
his parent put him in possession of 
an hereditary estate of 800/. per an- 
num; which was, however, but a no- 
minal income, the mortgages on it 
being to a very considerable amount. 
Mr. Maynwaring visited Paris after 
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the peace of Ryswick; and possess- 
ing an elevated mind, he could not. 
travel without improvement. When 
he returned he was greatly caressed, 
and highly deserved the admiration 
of his friends. The Kit Cat Club 
elected him a member, and his chas- 
tened wit enlivened their meetings. 
Mr. Maynwaring, in the reign of 
King William, was appointed a Com- 
missioner of the Customs, on the re- 
signation of Sir William Young, by 
the interest of Lord Halifax and the 
Duke of Somerset. This place he 
held, probably, till he was elected a 
member of Parliament; but whether 
he then vacated it voluntarily for 
that purpose, or was removed, is not 
mentioned. That he filled it with 
ability and satisfaction to the publick 
whilst he was init, appears from the 


concluding lines of a satire on that 


board, under the title of a “Petition 
of the Distressed Merchants of Lon- 
don, kc. to the Lord High Treasu- 
rer; in which his name is the only 
one of seven that is not severely trea- 
ted; but is, on the contrary, distin- 
guished thus with particular appro- 
bation : 
« And that no grain of merit fall by this — 
petition, 
“Leave Maynwaring only to grace the 
- commission.” 
His income was inconsidérable, com- 
pared with his talents and acquire- 
ments. The treasurer Godolphin 
observed this, and determined to 
bring him forward in the world. That 
nobleman privately negotiated with 
Mr. Done; and, at the expense of 
several thousand pounds, obtained 
his resignation of the office of audi- 
tor of the imprest. “When he haa 
accomplished this, he procured a pa- 
tent for it, and, to the no small sur- 
prise of Mr. Maynwaring, presented 
ittohim. This was an act equally 
honourable to Godoiphin and Mayn- 
waring, which occurred in the begins 
ning of the reign of Queen Ann: 
whether he had sold Ightfield to 
Lord Kilmurray before this period, 
does not appear; but he represented 
Preston in Lancashire, in the Parlia- 
ments called in the year 1703 and 
S$ . 
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1708. His literaty works deservedly 
gained him great reputation, and he 
was generally supposed one of the 
best political writers in Britain. The 
“ Medley,” was chiefly written by 
him. Sir Richard Steele observed, 
in his dedication of the first volume 
of the “Tatler,” when speaking of 
the design of the work, under the 
assumed name of Isaac Bickerstaff, 
it was “to expose all false arts of 
life; to pull off the disguises of cun- 
ning, vanity, and affectation; and to 
recommend a general simplicity in 
our dress, our discourse, and our be- 
haviour:” and adds, with a truth not 
common to dedications, that “no 
man has a better judgment for the 
discovery, or a nobler spirit for the 
contempt, of all imposture, than 
yourself; which qualities render you 
the most proper patron for the au- 
thour of these essays.” He caught 
a cold in visiting the Duchess of 
Marlborough at St Alban’s, by walk- 
ing too late in the evening; this 
brought on a consumption which 
baffled all the skill of Garth, Black- 
more, and even Radcliffe. Never 
was so much anxiety expressed for 
a private gentleman. When the last 
physician was called in, Lord Trea- 
surer Oxford said, “ Pray, doctor, 
take care of that gentleman, as one 
of the most valuable lives in Eng- 
land;” and the “greatest lady in 
England wept often at his bed-side.” 


Dying at St. Alban’s, November 13,, 


1712, aged 44, he was buried with 
his father and grandfather, at Chert- 
sey in Surry, where they had posses- 
sed considerable property. Mr. 
Maynwaring was a proof that the 
best understanding, with the aid of 
wit, and all the gusto of taste, was 
not incompatible with business. In 
direct opposition to Steele, he pro- 
yed that wit, the most pointed, re- 
quired not the aid of profaneness to 
illustrate it; and religion with him, 
was a sanctuary which he never vio- 
lated: nor did he think the clergy 
were marks at which wits and no 
wits were entitled to shoot their ar- 
vows. He died unmarried, but left 
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a son by Mrs. Oldfield, the celebra- 
ted actress, to whom he gave his 
baptismal and surname. His pro- 

erty was divided between this son, 
Mrs. Oldfield, and his sister. The 
« Examiner” took the lead in reflect- 
ing upon his memory, for having 
made sucha will; but it was defen- 
ded by several, particularly Mr. Wal- 
pole.* His life and works were pub- 
lished in 1715, in 8vo. with a dedica- 
tion to Mr. Walpole, signed I. O. 
most likely John Oldmixon, a noted, 
but neglected writer for the whig 


party. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF CHIVALRY. 


rd 


Society, in its progression from a 
state of barbarism to that of refine- 
ment, has been constantly either has- 
tened or retarded by an almost infi- 
nitude of physical and moral causes. 
The inhospitable climate of the polar 
region has almost congealed both 
the intellect and body of its inhabi- 
tants, and confined the ranges of both 
within the impenetrable barriers of 
eternal mountains of ice. During 
the long period of nearly six thousand 
years, the desert sands of the torrid 
zone have been traversed by a race 
of beings, whose sublimest aspirations 
of genius have scarce yet risen to the 
first rudiments of literature or mo- 
rals. The customs, the manners, and 
the various institutions of the differ- 
ent nations of the world, have all tend- 
ed either in a direct or remote de- 
gree, to temper or increase the as- 
perities of the human character, and 
to elevate or debase the dignity of 
man. But scarce any cause whate- 
ver, has arisen from. a purer source, 
or operated with a more salutary in- 
fluence, than the Institution of Chival- 


When the immense swarms which 
issued from the “ Northern hive,’ 
rushed down with resistless impetu- 


* Afterwards Sir Robert Walpole, ulti- 
mately Earl of Orford. 
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osity from-the ‘Alps, and laid waste 
the ancient mistress of the world, a 
period succeeded, which is empha- 
tically marked on the page of history, 
as an age of intellectual and moral 
darkness. 

The literary adventurer travels 
with admiration along the vast field 
ofancient greatness; with mingled 
astonishment and delight, he visits 
the Academian grove, or the Senate 
house of Rome ; for he there beholds 
the glory of man and the grandeur of 
human genius. But this period isa 
wide and lonely wilderness, which he 
approaches with a reluctant step. It 
isa wild, where no cheering ‘object 
“floats upon the gaze,” no manna 
feeds hjm, no pillar of fire guides his 
wandering footsteps. 

A few solitary geniuses, arising by 
their own native energy, sometimes 
soar above the common level of dull- 
ness and corruption. But they arise 
merely as so many meteors of night, 
which appearing at distant intervals, 
flash, for a moment, on the view of 
the bewildered traveller, and leave 
him to grope his way, in the gloom 
of tenfold darkness. 

At amoment like this, when the 
muses were dumb, and the monu- 
ments of science and the arts were 
broken down; when the arm of civil 
power was palsied ; and Confusion in 
its wildest form, pervaded the regions 
of Europe, a chosen band of brothers, 
the gallant spirits of the age, entwin- 


ed together, by a community of disin- 


terested affection, volunteered in the 
expiring cause of liberty and man. 
The disposer of all things was pleased 
to bestow upon them, a distinguish- 
ing preeminence above the vulgar 
herd; and their rank, their character, 
and talents would have given them an 
exalted stand among the proudest of 
tyrants. They possessed the wildfire 
of enterprize peculiar to uncultivated 
times, without either the fierceness of 
the savage, ora thirst for conquest 
and desolation. ‘Their ambition was 
that of the benevolent philanthropist, 
who amidst a thousand dangers, la- 

bours to extend the domination of rea- 


`fair. 
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son and heal the wounds of the af- 
flicted. | | 
Religion, honour, virtue, humani- 
ty, were the broad basis of their fa- 
brick; the cement which bound them 
together, the polestar which guided 
them in their course. It was their 
misfortune to be cast upon the 'ı ca- 
tre of the world, when the courtesies 
of life were forgotten ; when the in- 
tegrity of man was disregarded ; and 
religion debased by the sullen gloom 
of superstition or the wildness of fa- 
naticism. But the spirit of chivalry 
taught men to bear with fortitude, 
evils which cannot be surmounted, 
and to eradicate those which have 
arisen from vice and folly. When- 
ever the courteous knight sallied 
forth from his castle, it was to turn 
aside the dagger of the assassin; to 
break the fetters of oppression ; to 
assert the cause of honour; and es- 
pecially to defend the virtue of the 
Were any forsaken by ingrati- 
tude, and abandoned to poverty and 
sorrow ; such never found the hand 
of charity frozen and nerveless. The 
cavalier administered relief to their 
wants; and his valiant arm avenged 
their wrongs. Werethere any, who 
had buffetted with ill success, the ad- 
verse tide of life ; who had sunk be- 
neath the lash of pride and power ; 
or had been “trodden down under 
the hoofs of a swinish multitude ?” 
to such, the institution of Chivalry 
afforded protection, where no hostile 
arm could reach them; it was a castle 
of defence, from whose lofty battle- 
ments, they could smile upon the: 
storm, which was raging beneath 
them, and hear, unmoved, the thun- 
der rolling harmless at their feet. 
Chivalry was a hospitable retreat for 
the widow and the orphan, and a shel- 
ter for the houseless stranger : it was 
an immense tree, whose branches cor 
vered the earth, under whose cooling 
shade, the wearied pilgrim might re- 
pose in security and silence. The 
spirit of Chivalry, which is the genu- 
ine “ spirit ofa gentleman,” cherish- 
ed a purity of manners, and a chastity 
of sentiment and morals; it kept 
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alive,in anage of wars andrevolutions, 


a regard for personal honour and inte- 
grity ; while government was yet un- 
formed, it produced order ; and in- 
spired whatever heart it touched, 
with feelings of humanity and friend- 
ship. ‘ Butthe age of Chivalry is 
gote ; that of sophisters, economists 
and calculators has succeeded.” 
E. Feeene, 


warn e 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. B. B. Hopkins and Co. 
have published, a very valuable book 
for the use of the junior Students, in 
our Universities, entitled « Elements 
of Logick, by John Andrews, D. D. 
Vice-Provost, of the: University of 
Pennsylvania. The Second edition 
with corrections and additions. Of 
the first edition of this little treatise, 
we spoke in terms of strong encomi- 
um, in oneof the first volumes of 
this paper. The learned authour 
who is distinguished for the sound- 
ness of his judgment, as well as for 
his scientifick and classical attain- 
ments, has fully availed himself of the 
privileges of a second edition, has 
carefully revised his performance, 
and made many additions which will 
be acceptable to the student. We 
know not whether a more useful a- 
bridgment of this Science can be 
found. The respectable compiler has 
neither the redundancy of Watts, 
nor the dryness of Duncan. His mot- 
to, which is strikingly appropriate, 
well describes the salutary concise- 
ness of this excellent manual. 


pase ee praecipies esto breves; ut cito 
c 


Percipiant animi dociles teneantque fide- 


les 
Omne supervacuum pleno de pectore ma- 
nat. 


Dr. Anprews has studied with at- 
“tention, and abridged with judgment 
the most recent works which treat of 
Logick, as a rational and practical 
science, and not burdened with the 
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trumpery of the schools. We are 
glad that he has rejected, as chaff, 
many ridiculous whims of the Aris- 
totlean school, and in short, we can 
find nothing to blame in this little 
work, but the choice of the awkward 
abbreviation compend instead of com- 
pendium. Compend has no authori- 
ty but that of Dr. Watts, who al- 
though a pious man and a tolerable 
poet, is by no means an elegant or 
a standard authour. - 


pea aa 
For The Port Folio. 
BROWN’S AMERICAN REGISTER. 


In a recent number of the Port 
Folio, having announced The Ameri- 
can Register, by Mr. Brown, we per- 
ceive by the publick papers, that the 
Ist volume of this general Reposito- 
ry of History, Politicks and Science, 
is now published, and on a day so ear- 
ly as to afford a sufficient proof of the 
prompt talents, and persevering in- 
dustry of the editor. It contains an 
accurate and impartial history of do- 
mestick and foreign politicks ; a col- 
lection of diplomatick documents, a 
chronicle of all memorable events 
which happen in private life, and. 
are generally interesting or reflect, a 
light on the actual condition of socie- 
ty, and manners ; an abstract of the 
literary history of the times, with a 
view of British publications, and a 
sketch of Columbian literature, poe- 
try, mortuary, and an abstract of all 
the laws passed in the first session of 
the Ninth Congress. 

If we mistake not, Mr. B. is an ad- 
mirer of the genius and eloquence of 
Epmunp Burre. Wehonourboththe 
taste and judgment of any man, who 
is an enthusiast in his partiality to- 
wards that calumniated statesman, 
who was one of the wisest as well as 
one of the most brilliant of those ge- 
nerous spirits, who have trolled the 
tongue, or exercised the pen, in sup- 
port of doctrines, hostile to the fac- 
tious humour of mankind. In parti- 
cular, we honour Mr. Brown for his 
admiration of Burke, because we 
know that his partiality is of the pu- 
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yest kind, as in many political opinions 
we presume they are by no means in 
unison. | 

We cannot render Mr. Brown a 
more substantial service than by pro- 
posing to him to take for his model 
the Annual Register, as it was con- 
aucted for many years by Burke, 
with so much glory to himself, with 
so much emolument to his booksel- 
ler, and with so much instruction to 
his readers. Thus the first section, 
or historical department of the work 
might be devoted to a bird’s-eye view 
both of domestick and foreign scenes. 
Here would be a fine opportunity for 
an artist with the genius of Mr. B. to 
employ the liveliest tinting, to dash 
like Savage Rosa, or draw with learn- 
ed Pousin. | 

The next department, Zhe Chroni- 


cle of remarkable Events, instead of 


being, like many meagre annals, a 
repulsive skeleton, composed of the 
dry bones of old gazettes, might be 
rendered remarkable for vivacity. 


The editor should be inthe habit of 


preserving in his portfolio, curious 
or conspicuous incidents, sketches 
of extraordinary characters, narra- 
tives of memorable events, and in 
short, everything remarkable, occur- 
ring in the vicissitudes of the times. 
To these crude materials an editor, 
who disdained the vulgar track, might 


give both a body and soul. He might. 
display not only industry and accura- 


cy but genius and taste. ina neat 
and laconick style he might show all 
the adroitness of abridgment and 


much skill in the classing and group- | 


ing of objects, which a timid artist 
might despair even to sketch. 

The next point, to which the eye 
of the editor should be directed, is the 
collection and arrangement of state fia- 
fers. Here selection would be indis- 
pensably necessafy. Much of the 
tape-tied trash of the American bu- 
reau might be thrown away as mere 
trumpery, but certain conspicuous 
acts should be religiously preserved. 

Another department should exhi- 
bit a gallery of the portraits of great 


men. ‘Than biography, nothing is more 
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fascinating, nothing more instructive, 
nothing that is perused with greater 
avidity, or that excites a stronger in- 
terest. 
our own country, and, in particular, 
the mighty mass of British biogra- 
phy would always furnish excellent 
entertainment to the most fastidious 
reader. i 


The lives of the illustrious in 


Characters well pourtrayed would 


challenge a fixed attention ; and our 
country as well as Europe contains a 
multitude of originals. 


Remarkable Trials and Law Re- 


forts, of a peculiarly, entertaining, or 
interesting nature, would not only edi- 
fy the gentlemen of thebar, but might 
be selected with so much taste and 
judgment, as to amuse the mere mis- 
cellaneous reader. 


The Epistolary Correspondence of 


men, eminent for their genius, would 


form a very interesting article. 
Papers on topicks of Physical sci- 
ence or rural economy, useful Pro- 


jects, Miscellaneous essays, Roman- 


lick adventures, Foreign and Domes- 
tick Literature, Criticism, and Poe- 
try. l 
To fill this comprehensive outline, 
perhaps, many pencils are requisite. 
Mr. B. has ably executed his depart- 
ment, but it should seem that to his 
genius and industry, there should -be 
superadded a wide correspondence, 
both foreign and domestick. This we 
hope to see accomplished. 


VARIETY. 


In the rongh blast heaves the billow, 

In the light air waves the willow; 

Every thing of moving kind 

VARIES with the veering wind: 

What have I to do with thee, ‘ 
» unjoyous Constancy ? 


Sombre tale, and satire witty, l 

Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty, _ 
easur’d sighs, and roundelay, 

Welcome all! but do not stay. 

What have I to do with thee, 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


omer ts 


MISS KITTY HARD-TO-PLEASE. 


_ I donot love a man that’s tall, 
A man that’s little’s worse than all; 


I much abhor a man that’s fat, 
A man that’s lean is worse than that; 


. A young man is a constant pest, 


An old man would my room infest; 
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- I do not like’a man that’s fair, 

A man that’s black I cannot bear ; 

A man of sénse I could not rule, 

And from my heart I hate a fool ; 

A sober man I will not take, 

A drunken man my heart would break ; 
All these I do sincerely hate, 

And yet I love the marriage state / 


Cn ae a] 


Answer by BOB WHAT YOU PLEASE. 


Kitty ! I'm the man for thee, 
I’m neither tall nor siender,. 

Nor old nor young, come, treat with me, 
Fm ready to surrender. 


Nor grossly fat, nor ghostly spare, 
Nor sedulous, nor slack, Miss, 


Like puny boy I am not fair, 
Nor like an Indian black, Miss. 


Plain common sense, I do not lack, 
And that’s a lawful tender, 

Yet I ne’er made an Almanack, 
Nor saw the witch of Endor. 


No sober mock-face lump am I, 
That deems the bottle treason, 
TH stick to Bacchus while I’m dry, 
But will not drown my reason. 


So Kitty, if I please your mind, 
With you I'd like to winter, . 
And when you wish my place to find, 
Inquire of Mr. Printer. 


=> 


Perhaps in no species of ight and 
gay composition have the English 
excelled more than in many of those 
festal Songs, which are more than 
half a century old. Many of the mo- 
dern airs are insipid and nonsensical 
enough, but some of those stanzas 
which our ancestors sang with glee, 
may be read with pleasure by some 
oftheir jocund sons. 


Rail no more, ye learned asses, 
Gainst the joys the bowl supplies, 

Sound its depth, and fill your glasses, 
Wisdom at the bottom lies. 


Fill them higher still, and higher ; 
Shallow draughts perplex the brain, _ 
Sipping quenches all our fire, 
Bumpers light it up again. 
Draw the scene for Wit and Pleasure, 
Enter Jollity and Joy, 
We for thinking have no leisure, 
Manly jnirth is our employ ; 
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Since in life, there’s nothing certain; 
We’ll the present hour engage, 

And, when death shall drop the curtain, 
With applause we'll quit the stage. 


LOVE AND FOLLY. 


Love disagreeing once withFolly, 
Folly treated him unkind: -~ 

For ’tis a fact, most melancholy, 
That she beat the urchin blind. 


For vengeance, Venus sigh’d to heav’n, 
As she sought the courts above ; 

Into the chancery she was driv’n, 
On her breast lay little Love, 


6 : 
Behold,’ she cried, ‘ great justice-giver ? 
€ Cupid now how blind and dark ! 
< What use henceforth shall be his quiver, 
< What his hope to hit the mark? 


‘ His wings in vain his body raising, 
< He no more can take a flight, 

‘ Mis torch however brightly blazing, 
< Gives to him no ray of light!” 


Silent at length, for Justice waiting, 
Venus hung o’er hapless Love ; 

The court concluded soon debating, 
And the sentence came trom Jove : 


It is decreed that Folly never 
Shall in future quit his side, 
But from this instant, and forever 
Be to Love a constant guide. 


omit 


The following is old as the Octo- 
ber by which it might have been in- 
spired, but its Philosophy gives it 
such a charm that even to sober eyes 
it may always seem new and grace- 
ful. 


Fill your glasses, banish grief ; 
Laugh, and worldly care despise, 
Sorrow ne’er will bring relief, 
Joy from drinking will arise. 
Why should we with wrinkled care, 
Deform what nature made so fair ? 
Drink, and set the heart at rest ; 
Of a bad market make the best. 


Busy brains, we know alas ' 
With imaginations run ; 
Like the sands i’th’ hour glass 
Turn’d, and turn’d, and still run on ; 
Never knowing where to stay, 
But uneasy every way, 
Drink, and set the heart at rest, 
Peace of mind is always best. 


Some pursue the winged wealth, 
Some to honours high aspire ; 


Give me freedom, give me health, 
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There’s the sum of my desire. 
What the world can more present, 

Will not add to my content ; 
Drink, and set the heart at rest ; 

Peace of mind is always best. 


Mirth, when mingled with our wine, 
Makes the heart alert and free ; 
Should it snow or rain or shine, 
Still the same thing ’tis with me, 
There’s no fence against our fall, 
Changes daily on us wait, 
Drink, and set the heart at rest, 
Of a bad market make the best. 


For The Port Folio. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 


Sweet as the balmy rose just blown, 
Were Kitty’s cheeks of blushing hue, 
Her eyes like noon-day sunbeams shone, 
Hcr lips were moist as ev’ning dew, 
Oh lovely was my Kitty ! 


Her breath as morning Zephyrs sweet, 
And tun’d to love, her constant heart, 
”T was rapture with my Kate to meet, 
But ah! ’twas misery to part. 

- How blest was I with Kitty ! 


My Kitty died ! her parting breath 
Confess’d her heart was true to me, 
Oh! soon my Kate we'll meet in death, 
Qh soon sweet maid P’Il come to thee ! 

He sunk and call’d on BET 1 


For The Port Folio. l 
“THE FALL OF ZAMPOR. 


A Peruvian Ode. 


Now Ruin lifts her haggard head, 
And madly staring Horrour screams, 
O’er yonder field, bestrew’d with dead, 
See, how the lurid Lightning gleams ! 


Lo! mid the Terrours of the Storm, 

From yonder black-brow’dcloud of night, 
The mighty Capac’s dreadful form 

Bursts forth upon my aching sight. 


But ah what phantoms flitting round, 
Give double horrour to the gloom, 

Each pointing to the ghastly wound 
That sent him shroudless to the tomb. 


On me they bend the scowling eye, 
For me their airy arms they wave ; 
Oh stay, nor yet from Zampor fly, | 
We'll be companions——in the grave. 


Dear victims of a Tyrant’s rage, —. 
They’re gone—each shadowy formis fled; 


ture, is my own secret. 
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Yet soon these hoary locks of age 
Shall low as theirs in dust be laid. 


Thou faithless sword, that harmless fell 
Upon the haughty Spaniard’s crest, 
Swift to my swelling heart go tell 
How deep thou’st piere’d thy master’s 
breast. 


But shall proud Spain’s destroying son 
With transport smile on Zampor’s fate ; 

No—e’er the deed of Death be done, 
The Tyrant’s blood shall glut my hate. 


Yon forked flash with friendlv glare 
Points where his crimson’d banners fly, 
Look down, ye forms of fleeting air, 
I yet shall triumph, e’er I die. 


He spoke—and. like a meteor’s blaze, 
Rush’ on the unguarded Spaniard’s Lord; 

Around his head the lightning plays, 
Reflected from his brandish’d sword. 


Great Capac. nerve the arm of age, 
And guide it swift to Garcia’s breast ; 
His pangs shall all my pangs assuage, 
His death shall give my country rest. 


« Ye powers, who thirst for human blood, 
Receive this victim at your shrine” 

— Aghast the circling warriours stood, 
Nor could prevent the Chief’s design. 


<e "Tis Garcia’s crimson stream that flows 
Tis Zampor hurls him to his fate ; 
The authour of my country’s woes 
Now sinks—the victim of my hate.” 


From Garcia’s breast the steel he drew, 
And sheath’d it deep, within his own ; 
‘¢ I come, ye gods of lost Peru !” 
He said——-and dy’d, without a groan. 


For The Port Folio. 
Mrs OLDSCHOOL, 


Why “ mutato nomine et loco” I ad- 
dress you under’ my present signa- 
But I have 
particular reasons for wishing the ap- 
pearance of the enclosed precisely as 
I send it. With esteem, I remain 
your friend. > o W 


ODE TO RUIN. 
Scis bene, cui dicam positis pro nomine signis. 
Ovin De Tristibus. 


s Ruthless ruin! awful power! 
Who guid’st sublime thy iron car ! 
Who lov’st the solemn midnight hour, 
When storms obscure each friendly star. 
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Come, and o’er my mind display, 
Horrour’s veil of deepest dye, 

Come and with thy tyrant sway, 
Stop, oh stop this rising sigh. 


What have I with sighs to do? 
Shall a fickle woman’s frown, 

Pale my cheek with death-like hue, 
And my eyes in sorrow drown ? 


What tho’ Laura false should prove ? 
Shall my haughty spirit bow ? 

Or shall vainly plighted love, 
Dim with mists my lofty brow ! 


No! by all the powers sublime ! 

Which, Ruin, crowd around thy throne, 
Never shall my youth’s gay prime, 

‘Such enervate weakness own. 


Come then power sublime and dread ! 
Rob’d in clouds, in darkness, come, 

Far around thy influence shed 

~ Sable horrour’s awful gloom.” 


Soon the sullen mists arise, 
Midnight roll’d in clouds appears, 
And the matron trembling flies, - 
To sooth her tender infant’s fears. 


Now the north wind swift ascending, 
Sweeps the leafy forest wide ; 

And the storm in floods descending, 
Swells with rage the mountain tide. 


- Vivid lightnings flash incessant, 
Sheeted spectres burst the grave, 
And with horrour struck, the Peasant 

Flies for shelter to his cave. 


Hark again the thunders roll, 

Storms and Tempests howl around ; 
Sweetest musick to my soul, 

How I love thy dreadful sound ! 


ss Come then car-borne Ruin come, 
Scenes like this my soul delight, 
Come, while mid the storm I roam, 
Guided by th’ electrick light.” 
ZERBINO. 


For The Port Folio. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


I enclose you a loose imitation of 
“ La Viola simbola d’Amore” by 
Menzina. To you, who so Well 
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know the difficulty, or rather the ina- 
possibility of imitating with perfect 
success the tender delicacies of the 
Italian poets, I make no apology for 
its defects. Such as it is accept it 
from your, &c. 
ASTOLPHD.~ 


TO VIOLETTA. 


The blooming rose let others praise, 
Charm’d with the splendour of its rays. 
The lovely Violet, I sing 

Deck’d with every grace of Spring. 
Modest flower of pallid hue 
Sprinkled with the morning dew, 
When upon thy verdant bed, 

Thou dost raise thy languid head, 
Oh thy paleness sure reveals 

A heart which love of passion feels- 
As th? enamoured maid appears 
Sweetly smiling thro’ her tears, — 
Dearest flow’ret thou dost seem, 
Beauteous as the poet’s dream. 

Let the Bacchanalian gay, ‘ 
Crown him with the rose of May ; 
Dear to ev’ry lover’s heart, 

When his sorrows he’d impart, 

See he flies, with transport, see, 
Lovely Violet to thee. 


SRETEN 


Oh say from thy bosom why heaves the soft 


sigh, 
Why fades the red bloom of thy cheek. 
Why glistens the tear in thy lovely blue 


eye 
When with thee of parting I speak. 
My sweetest Mary ? 


Inconstant to all its fond vows, can my heart 

Deceitful to Mary e’er prove? 

Or if Fate decrees that from thee I must 
part, 


-E’er cease to remember with Love 


My sweetest Mary ? 
Then weep not dear girl if I leave thee be- 


nd, 
My love shall forever endure ; 
Though beauty may fade, yet the charms of 
thy mind, 
From falsehood my heart will secure 
My sweetest Mary. 
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For The Port Folio. 
TRAVELS. 


LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun- 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


——qu4 me quoque possim 
Tollere humo. Vir. 
Je dirai j’étais la, telle chose m’advint, 
Vous y croyriez étre vous-mémes. 
La FONTAINE. 


(Continued from page 130.) 
LETTER V. 
Geneva. 


My dear E——, 


A GREAT part of my satisfaction 
arose, as you may well imagine, from 
-witnessing the impression, which so 
many new objects made upon the 
minds of those with me. The 
were strongly impressed with religi- 
ous awe on entering, during the cele- 
bration of mass, the ancient church, 
which had formerly been the cathe- 
dral: the long-drawn aisles and fret- 
ted vaults, the solemn dignified ap- 


pearance, on all sides, the notes of 
the organ, the cloud of incense, and 
numbers on their knees in prostrate 
devotion, made it seem as if we had 
at length found a temple worthy of 
the Great Father of the Universe; 
but the glow of religion was soon al- 
layed by the sight of various saints 
in their various chapels, and the ap- 
pearance of the Virgin about the 
size of the large doll, which some 
lady once made you a present of, and 
drest in a blue silk petticoat. 

From place to place, in all the 
churches, are confessionals, which 
have the appearance of a sentry-box, 
with a partition in the middle, and a 
small grate through which the peni- 
tent on his knees pours forth the se- 
crets of his mind, whilst a priest on 
the other side listens attentively, and 
may be supposed to impose penance 
or to absolve, to rebuke or to encou- 
rage, as the occasion may require. 
Every human institution is liable to 
be abused, and it would be wrong te 
argue from the abuse, against the in- 
stitution itself; but surely, if those 
among us, who in the earlier part of 


life deviate from the paths of strict. 


T 
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propriety, knew of some good man, 
some man of God, before whom we 
might pour forth the sorrows of a 
contrite heart, whose advice might 
direct, and whose exhortations might 
console us, an additional impediment 
might be thrown in the way of im- 
morality, and the path of virtue be 
not forever closed to those who may 
once have wandered away from it. 


From the church to the play, the 
transition will appear a very natural 
one, and you may judge of my feel- 
ings, when seated in one of the lar- 
gest theatres of Europe, and amidst 
an audience of three thousand peo- 
ple, and in company with so large a 
part of my family. A celebrated 
singer from Paris was lately arrived, 
and all seemed anxious to hear, and 
prepared to applaud what they knew 
had*%een applauded in the capital. It 
was the opera of Zemire and Azor, 
and it was well for me that I was 
deeply read in the history of beauty 
and the beast, upon which it is foun- 
ded; for the theatre was so large, 


and the noise, (except during the per- 
‘formance of some favourite air) so 


great, that I could scarcely distin- 
guish a word of what was said on 
the age. 

If the musick and Mademoiselle 
Rolando’s singing were delightful, 


the dancing was no less suited to at- 


tract our admiration, which would 
have been complete, had it not been 
for the almost complete nakedness 


of the performers: tight flesh-colour- 


ed silk drawers, with a slight gauze 
petticoat, can hardly be called clothes. 
I am surprised how, even in these 
latter times, appearances so revolting 
to any idea of decency can be per- 
mitted. There was a circumstance 
of visual delusion during the ballet 
of the same nature as that which oc- 
curred during our sail upon the river. 
Azor, or the beast, whom the opera 
makes a great magician, being desir- 
ous of amusing Zemire, waves his 
wand, anda chariot appears ih the 
clouds bearing two persons, whom I 
‘took for little images, admiring the 
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ingenious contrivance by which they 


were made to turn their heads, as if 
they were speaking; for not suppo- 
sing them to be two dancers, my ex- 
perience did not correct the errour of 
my sight, and I was all astonishment 
when on the approach of the vehicle 
to the stage I saw them get out and 
dance, and found that, as children 
express it, they were true and true 
persons. 


We remained at Bourdeaux teo 
short a time to know much more of 
the inhabitants than may be acquired 
at publick places: the American con- 
sul and his lady. Mr. end Mrs. Lee, 
were extremely kinc and hospitable 
tous: but in their house, we were 
as in America, and saw the interiour 
of only one family besides, which 
was that of the venerable Pierre 
Texier, whom I had corresponded 
with formerly; he had struggled 
through the Revolution, so fatal to 
almost every merchant of Bour- 
deaux, and now lived in the bosom of 
a fine family, and in the exercise of 
great hospitality. By what l could 
learn, literature is not as fashionable 
in Bourdeaux as it was formerly, the 
demands of the Revolution having ta- 
ken away the youth for a time, from 
attending to any call but that of 
arms, and the Genius of Commerce 
having revived during the short in- 
terval of peace with a degree of en- 
thusiasm which entirely absorbed 
the publick mind. 


Besides the opera-house, there is 
another and a smaller theatre, where 
comedies are. performed, and where 
I was very much diverted to see the 
representation of two or three Eng- 
lish characters; they were well 
dressed, well-looking personages, 
with plenty of money, and very libe- 
ral; but were made to speak such 
bad French, as rendered me afraid of 
my Own accent and manner of speak- 
ing, for some days after. 


(To be continued.) 
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. MISCELLANY. 
For The Port Folio. 
Mr. OutpscHoot. 


I lately observed, that an anecdote, 
which made its first appearance in the 
Wheeling Repository, after “ running 
its merry round through most of the 
newspapers,” had at length excited 
the critical notice of some city wit, 
and been lifted toan honourable sta- 
tion in The Port Folio. When I say 
honourable, I speak seriously ; for al- 
though it is manifest, that the critick 
intended to gibbet the thing as a male- 

Jfactor, yet the ceremonies of execu- 
tion have been so conducted, as to 
give eclat to this anecdote, which 
might otherwise soon have been for- 
gotten. When I read this little story, 
of the Indian and his venison in The 
Port Folio, and found it accompanied 
with three whole pages of critical ob- 
servations, I was puzzled to suggest 
any reason why this majestick Zoilus 
should have fallen with so much fury 
upon a hafmless matter-of-fact pro- 
duction. Surely thought I, the eagle 
penetration of a Philadelphia critick, 
must have discovered something un-, 
commonly absurd, or atrocious, in 
this Indian story, or he would not have 
descended from the lofty scaffold of 
his classical dignity, to prey upon 
what he himself considered the gar- 
bage ofa “ Vermont Journal.” But 
notwithstanding these suggestions, as 
I knew the innocent intention of the 
writer of the anecdote, and as I could 
not discover that the article contain- 
ed anything criminal or absurd, I felt 
no disposition to abandon my own 
opinion of the anecdote, though it was 
denounced by the thunder of home- 
born anathema, supported by the aux- 
iliar poignancy of French wit. 

Upon a more minute investigation 
of the criticism, | thought I discover- 
ed, that it was not so much the inten- 
tion of the critick, to fulverise thisan- 
ecdote and scatter itto the four winds, 
as it was to discharge a whole broad- 
side of literary vehemence against a 
certain red feofle, whom he seems 
unwilling to acknowledge as his bre- 
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thren. This discovery, I confess, 
mortified my vanity: for I had con- 
templated entering the list of con- 
troversy with the critick, in defence 
of this anecdote, and by that means 
enjoying for once, an opportunity to 
hold “ sweet discourse and converse 
with anobleman.” But it appeared to 
me ungentlemanlike to engage with 
the critick in a contest, in which his 
strength would not 'be mainly direct- 
ed against myself. Had the critick’s 
choler been directed against the an- 
ecdote, which apparently first awak- 
ened his critical animosity, then, I 
could have traced his fulminations 
without subjecting myself to any 
sneering imputations. I ho vever in 
this state of the case, I took up the 
cudgels in defence of the anecdote, it 
might properly be remarked, that this 
conduct evinced but little courage ; 
for the critick was not seriously con- 
tending with the plagiarist, but with 
Cornfilanter, Red Jacket, Li:tl: Billy, 
and all their clans of “ natural brute 
beasts,” in the western wilderness. 

I think, Mr. Oidschool, that in a 
contest with this cricdck, { should 
stand upon “ ’vaniage ground.” If my 
supposition, that thecritick’s wrath is 
levelled not against the anecdote, but 
against the Indian plagiarist himself 
be correct, it will then be obvious to 
all scholars, that I could not be re- 
quired to prove this negative position, 
to wit, that the poor Indian who lost 
his venison in the wilds of America, 
had never read Voltaire’s Tale of Za- 
dig. On the contrary I think it is 
evident that 1 might rest upon the 
presumption in my favour, and call 
upon the critick to demonstrate, by 
legal evidence. the affirmative posi- 
tion, thatthis “ natural brute beast” of 
an Indian,though notan accomplished 
« Oxford scholar” was at least con- 
versant with the one thousand and one 
volumes of Voltaire, and also, that, 
beast as he was, he had at least accu- 
racy enough, not to blunderin appro- | 
prize gto himself the shrewd dis- 
coveries of Zadig. And I might al- 
so insist that until the knowledge and. 
scholarship of the Indian was demon- 


strated, the charge of plagiarism 
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could not be supported. Were I even 
to concede that this Indian was a fla- 
giarist, I might then compare the 
accuracy of such an Indian, with the 
accuracy of that critick, who, after 


proving the Indian to be a scholar, ac- | 


quainted with the writings of Voltaire, 
and able to commit plagiarisms upon 
them, roundly asserts, that “ between 
him, and the bear that growls through 
the forest, mee ‘is a perfert resem- 
blance.” 

Moreover, in case the critick should 
insist, contrary to the bearing of his 
own expressions, that hedid not mean 
to fix the crime of plagiarism upon 
the poor Indian, but upon the fabrica- 
tor of the story, I should be tempted 
to animadvert, not only upon his mild 
manner of expressing his utmost con- 
tempt for that depraved taste, which 
can relish a composition of this sort :” 
but I should also inquire what he 
means by the word “ composition” it- 
self. If he should answer that he al- 
luded to those ideal ingredients, which 
compose the subject-matter of the an- 
ecdote, I should then contrast them 
with the many ingredients or enter- 
taining particulars which are jumbled 
together, in the “inte resting” though 
fernicious* story of Zadig, if on the 
other hand, the critick should avow, 
that it was the ¿literary part of the 
“ composition,” which so rankly of- 
fended his undefraved taste, I should 
attempt to cover the writer under the 
ingenuous confession, that I had ne- 
ver before known that foltte readers 
and classick scholars, could tolerate 
nothing but the “ poignant and po- 
lished sentences of the French wit.” 
Indeed I should hint my opinion that 
if all English and American “ com- 
positions” must necessarily be mea- 
sured by this standard only, the great 
mass of what has been written and 
printed since the days of “ good queen 
Bess,” would fall under condemna- 
tion, nay I might possibly hazard the 


* Tsay pernicious, for this same ‘ ,‘ter- 
estin story” of Zadig, is one of those “ de- 
light tł Romances of Voltaire,” which was 
written to diffuse the doctrines of Atheism. 
I was somewhat surprised to find it so 
highly commended in The Port Folio. 
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assertion, that if every literary “ com- 
hosition, which, in point of style and 
poignancy sinks below the far of Vol- 
taire, were to be swept into the dark 
hell of oblivion, even the glossy ex- 
cellencies of The Port Folio itself 
would soon be scattered among the 
rubbish. I should assert this without 
any disposition to disparage those 
weekly pages, from which I derive 
much both of amusement and in- 
struction: but under the apprehen- 
sions that among the dust of so much 
sweeping, Shakespeare himself would 
scarcely be left upon the shelf undis- 
turbed. And here I might perhaps 
observe that, ifthe critick would re- 
flect upon these matters, he might 
possibly feel how absurd it is to make 
these out-of-the-way comparisons, 
which peradventure are as dangerous 
to himself as they are odious toothers. 
Furthermore, when the critick de- 
nounces this anecdote, to be “rude as 
the rocks of Scandinavia,” I am some- 
what at a loss to determine whether 
he has reference to the subject-mat- . 
ter or to the style of the “ composi- 
tion :” but in either case, not having — 
ever seen these aforesaid rocks, I 
Should not have the temerity to as- 
sert, that this little newspaper para- 
graph, resembles anything in the — 
world, so much as these said “ rocks 
of Scandinavia.” Nevertheless I 
might possibly hint, that if the wri- 
ter had not considered himself so ti- 
ed down, by what had been stated ta 
him, as matter of fact, as not to be at 
liberty, in relating the anecdote, to 
display the * glory of invention,” and 
the “ brightness of genius,” the 


-“ composition,” might possibly have 


been “ embellished by tasteand con- 
summated by art,” so as to “ com- 
pare’ ’ in some degree with the French 
man’s “delightful Romance,” pos- 
sibly I might go further and suggest, 
that to judge the narration of a “ rude” 
matter of fact, by the same rules, by 
which we wouldtest a “ composition” 
of genius and imagination is a mode 
of criticism, not heretofore consider- 
ed orthodox, except among the “ Ox- 
ford scholars” of Philadelshia. 
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- have thus, Mr. Oldschool, hinted 
some of the points, upon which I 
should rely were I rash enough to 
enter the list of controversy, in de- 
fence of this anecdote, with the re- 
doubtable critick, who has taken aim 
over our heads, at the poor Indians 
in the woods beyond us. I will now, 
with your permission, suggest some 
objections which exist in my mind, to 
the principles of the critick himself, 
and which; I think might be urged in 
defence of those despised “ red pecfile 
of the west.” 

In the first place, the critick’s ve- 
hement and bitter expressions of 
“scorn for Indian pretentions and In- 
dian principles” somehow by an odd 
assqciation of ideas, reminds me of 
that & wolfish insensibility” he so ear- 
nestly deprecates. Indeed the vio- 
lent animosity which the critick man- 
ifests against this whole race of hu- 
man beings, who, because they have 
not had their minds moulded accord- 
ing te the maxims of Oxford, are re- 
presented as “bears of the forest, 
torpid for half the season, and presen- 


ting like them every image of dull-. 


ness, ruggedness and ferocity,” indu- 
ces me to suspect, that “ wolfish in- 
ability,” is not solely confined to 


the. abiderness. 


ta the next place, did I deem it ne- 
cessary to vindicate the character of 
the Indians from these illiberal char- 
ges, I should insinuate that they 
ought to be considered as the exparte 
emdenceof a whiteman, exhibited be- 
fore the tribunal of a whiteman’s taste. 
And further I should perhaps hint an 
opinion, that “the luxury of literature, 
and the highest polish of civilized life,” 


now known and so much extolled in. 


Philadelphia,really appear,in countries 
both to the eastward and westward, as 
partaking very little of the principles 
of true simplicity and correct taste, 
on this subject I should be very brief, 
because it would lead into a discus- 
sion of certain habits, manners and 
nreiudices, which probably could not 
be canvassed with good humour and 
liberali y. I might also insist, that 
the uarsh and ill-natured epithets, 
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which the critick hasapplied, to whole 
nations of men, are widely different, 
from that “ sweet discourse” which 
generally characterises the conversa- 
tion of the christian, the scholar and the 
nobleman. 
ard the sentiment that the intoler- 
ant spirit, which can deliberately pre- 
pare and circulate such illiberal abuse 
through the folished circles of a civi- 
lized people, and the refined taste of 
that people, who can receive and ap- 
plaud such abuse, furnishes strong 
evidence, that the real characteriaticks 


And I might further haz- 


of the savage, are to be found among 
other people, besides our “ red bre- 
thren of the west.” - 

I do not, Mr. Oldschool, positively 
insist upon the correctness of the hints 
I have above suggested. They are 
submitted as present impressions and 
if you do not deem them, garbage un- 
worthy the pages of fhe Port Folio, 
I would thank you to have them inser- 
ted. Should they excite the wrath 
of any Philadelphia wit, I beg of him 
to treat the writer who is “a woode 
man of the west,” with at least as 
much moderation, as the critick in 
question has displayed toward his In- 
dian brethren. 


Banks of the Ohio, Feb. 7, 1808. 
-m 
For The Port Folio. 


CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
(Continued from page 135.) 


Hesiod was born at Ascra in Baotia,a 
country said to be not very favourable to 
genius, though it once produced a Pindar. 
Some affirm that he was contemporary with 
Homer, and produce an epigram attributed 
to him, in which he relates, if we may take 
his word, that he had vanquished Homer 
in a poetical combat on Helicon, and he 
might have done so in the opinion of bad 
judges, if he had been cotemporary with 
him. Some make him more than a cen- 
tury later, and others think him older than 
Homer, on account of the rudeness of his 
language. But the genius and capacity of 
the two poets will admit of no comparison. 
He wrote on Husbandry, under the title of 
Works and Days: his work has few beau- 
ties, some puerilities and much superstition. 
He wrote likewise what he calls the Shield 
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of Hercules, containing an account of the 
birth and first adventures of that hero, 
which contains some just pictures of anci- 
ent manners. His Theogony, or Genealo- 
gy of the gods, is quite simple, and con- 
tains, perhaps, an inaccurate account of an- 
cient traditions, without animation or orna- 
ment. He has some few excellent moral 
sentences. Some of his descriptions, like- - 
wise, have no small merit, and have been 
often quoted. — i 


Theocritus was a Sicilian, and wrote in 
the Dorick dialect, which prevailed among 
the Greek colonies in that island. He was 
the father of pastoral poetry, and his shep- 
herds converse in a ruder style than those 
of Virgil. Being situated in a more luxu- 
rious Arcadia than than of Peloponnesus, 
some of his Idyllia, one in particular, is ve- 
ry licentious. In the most of them, the 
language of the human passions is expres- 
sed with truth, simplicity, and beauty. 
Theocritus did not seem to dream of his 
fame in after ages, though he seems to 
think it an honour for Ptolomy, King of 
Egypt, to be celebrated in his songs. Vir- 
gil imitated him with success, but is 
thought not to have reached his simplicity. 
Virgil lived in a much more polished age. 
He deals but little in description, but the 
characters he represents are natural and 
just. Perhaps the Dorick dialect was the 
most proper to express the language of 
rude and artless men, and has given a more - 
natural air to his performances. 


Demosthenes was the. most celebrated 
oratour of Athens, at atime when Grecian 
eloquence was at the highest. He was 
cotemporary with Philip of Macedon, and 
the great adversary of that Prince, in his 
designs on the liberties of Greece, and 
though he at last fell a sacrifice to the re- 
sentment of Philip, being given up to him 
and put to death by his command, yet the 
scandalous chronicle of those times reports 
some instances in which he was not supe- 
‘riour to the force of bribery. It is some- 
what strange that the greatest of the Greek 
and Roman oratours were both timid in 
their conduct, though they died with cou- 
rage, and both suffered violent deaths on 
account of their orations, which, from the 
similarity of the argument and fatal issue, 
have been both denominated Philippicks. 
Eloquence seems to be a dangerous talent 
to the possessour, however useful to the 
publick. There seems to be some sense in 

what Juvenal says, that he would rather 
have been the authour of ridiculous po- 
ems than of orations that would have de- 
prived him of his life, while they eterni- 
nized his fame. Demosthenes was origi- 
nally a stammerer, and seemed disqualified 
bv nature for a graceful elocution. But 
his great diligence and zeal for fame over- 
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came the unhappy configuration of his na- 
tural organs. He accustomed himself to 
declaim alone, with his mouth almost fufl 
of pebbles, that the effort he made in that 
state might enable him to articulate his 
words more distinctly when they were ta- 
ken out. And certainly a man who can be 
understood with pebbles in his mouth, will 
be easier understood when he has none. 
This should teach young men not to be too 
much discouraged by slight natural defects, 
but to endeavour to surmount or lessen 
them by diligence. Demosthenes used to 
declaim to the waves when in a storm, to 
accustom himself to the noise of a popular 
assembly, to exercise his patience, and to 
enable him to raise his voice occasionally. 
Having contracted an awkward rolling 
from one side to another, in the course of 
his first trials, he used to declaim in his 
chamber before a looking-glass, in order to 
correct it, and adjust the decency of his 
action, on which it would seem that he laid 
more stress than is commonly thought, if 
it be true than when he was asked succes- 
sively what was the first, second, and third 
part of oratory, he uniformly replied, ‘‘ ac- 
tion.” It is certain that when #schines 
was banished to Khodes, and had read to 
the Rhodians the oration of Demosthenes, 
by which he had sutfered, when they gave 
it great praises, he assured 2em that they 
would have had a much higher opinion of 
it, if they had heard it pronounced by him- 
self, which must lead us to think that the 
gesture and action of Demosthenes gave 
great weight to his arguments. His ora- 
tions were always carefully prepared and 
premeditated, and he would never speak 
without preparation, so that his adversa- 
ries used to say, sarcastically, that his ora- 
tions smelled of the lamp. He used to 
declaim between the naked points of two 
swords, that he might not reel from side to 
side, or transgress those bounds which he 
had prescribed for his action. He studied 
under Iseus, who was famous for his vehe- 
mency, but he abated something of the fu- 
ry of his master. The style of Demosthe- 
nes is strong, nervous, and pathetick, and 
his thoughts seem all to arise naturally out 
of the occasion, though they were prepa- 
red with the nicest care. Instead of mul- 
tiplying words, he abounds in sentiments, 
and it was observed that nothing could be 
taken from his orations without injuring the 
sense. He was well acquainted with the 
subjects on which he spoke, and with the 
people whom he addressed. He steadily 
pursued the interest of his country, and 
never spoke from private or by-ends. All 
that Philip would have wished for was his 
silence. He never exhausted his subject 
nor wearied his hearers. His success 
would have been less, had he studied to 
blind his countrymen, as his antagonists 
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often did. Philip was more afraid of his 
orations than of the fleets and armies of 
Athens. It is not easy to speak of Demost- 
henes, without thinking of Cicero, who 
has been so often and so justly compared 
tohim. It isto be observed that both the 
‘Greek and Roman oratour steadily pursued 
the interests of their country, and never ap- 

ared against it, yet their countrymen 
showed little resentment at either of their 
deaths, and though they both disgraced their 
‘manhood by inconsistencies, they both died 
faithful citizens. Demosthenes always put 
his ornaments in the proper place, and de- 
spised the play and pomp of needless 
words. He exerted himself powerfully in 
his own cause, but never lost sight of the 
interests of the publick. Though consci- 
ous of his superiority in oratorial talents, 
he does not seem to have made compari- 
sons between himself and them in that re- 
spect, but desired his countrymen to com- 
pare the several measures without regard 
to the men. 

Cicero was born at Arpinum, of ordinary 
parents, but raised himself by his own abili- 
ties to the highest honours of the common- 
wealth of Rome. He possessed a more 
comprehensive mind, and had more exten- 
sive ‘learning than Demosthenes. Whe- 
ther he exceeded him in eloquence, is ano- 
ther question. Cicero had the advantage 
of being posterior to Demosthenes, and of 
profiting by the readingof his works. He 
had two objects in view: to raise his for- 
tune, and to obtain the palm of Roman elo- 
quence. By uncommon diligence and good 
fortune he succeeded in both. Cicero stu- 
died philosophy at Athens, and. continued 
that study even in the heat of his political 
pursuits and during the troubles of his 
country. His life was more active than 
that of Demosthenes, and he had to cope 
with more formidable adversaries. Casar, 
Crassus, Sallust, and Hortensius, were re- 
spectable competitors, but none of the an- 
tagonists of Demosthenes havefreen able 
to convey their names to posterity, except 
Aschines. The style of Cicero is flowing 
easy and ample, so that nothing could be 
added to his periods, without doubt he im- 
itated Demosthenes, but his eloquence was 
of. a different kind. He excelled in what 
was called the Asiatick manner, and was 
more diffuse and redundant in his expres- 
sions than Demosthenes. Some attribute 
this to the character of his auditors, who 
were a much ruder people than the Greeks, 
and needed amplification, repetition, and 
turning the subject into various lights be- 
fore they could comprehendthe nature of.a 
question. Demosthenes’s Orations proba- 
bly would not have been so successful at 
Rome, and perhaps those of Cicero would 
nothave been thought so pertinent at Athens. 
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Cicero was equal to Demosthenes in the di- 
ligence of his preparations, and had more 
merit in this, as he was at the same time 
employed in most laborious oftices and im- 
portant causes. Demosthenes had only to 
prepare his specches and watch the pro- 
per time to deliver them. He is said to 
have been fond of uniform periods and of- 
ten introduced himselfinto his orations. His 
vanity can not be denied, but scarce any 
man of his time had so much reason to be 
vain, and he never laid claimto any merit 
which he did not unquestionably possess. 
His enemies had little to say against him 
but that he wasa bad poet. In his publick 
conduct he was upright, popular and patri- 
otick. His conduct in extinguishing the 
conspiraey of Catiline is praised even by 
Sallust his greatest enemy, and those who 
condemned it were such as were either in- 
directly involved in it, or nearly related to 
the conspirators. Cicero took part with 
Pompey against Cesar, but was pardoned 
on the ruin of that party. He was obliged 
to flatter Cesar while in power, but had not 
the same complaisance for Antony who suc- 
ceeded him, which cost him his life. He 
seems to have foreseen and expected death 
as he plainly recommends to his country- 
men to do to Antony what they had done 
to Cesar, andif his countrymen had not 
been wanting to him, he might have been 
a second time the preserver of his country. 
One reason should move us to be indulgent 
to the character of Cicero, viz. because we 
know much more of him than of any other 
of the ancients, as not only his voluminous 
works on oratory and philosophy, but also 
three and thirty books of his private letters 
to his friends are still extant, in which we 
find his most secret thoughts, and which 
are the more to be relied on, that they were 
not designed by the authour for publication, 
but collected witbout his knowledge by the 
diligence of Tiro Tullius, his freedman.— 
Besides fifty-six orations, and the epistles 
abovementioned, he published four books 
on oratory inscribed to Herennius, four on 
Rhetorical invention, two of which only re- 
main, two books De Oratori, one entitled 
Brutus, orDeClavis Oratoribus, one entitled 
Oratour, dne on Topicks to Trebatius, a Di- 
alogue on Oratorial Partitions, four books 
of Academical Questions, inscribed to Var- 
ro, five books de Finibus Bonorum et 
Malorum, inscribed to Brutus, five books of 
Tusculan questions, inscribed to the same 
Brutus, three books de Natura Deorum, 
two books on Divination, three books on 
Laws, three books de Officii, addressed to 
his son, a Dialogue on old age, a Dialogue 
on Friendship, an Exposition of the Para- 
doxesof the Stoicks, and a discourse on Con» 
solation. Most of these are entire. We 
have, besides, the fragments of twenty other 
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orations, and sixteen philosophical treatises, 
which have not come down to ourtimes. In 
his philosophical works, Cicero imitated 
Plato, and may be said to have excelled him 
in the perspicuity of his language and ac- 
cuteness of hisjudgment. At least the Phi- 
losophical works ot Cicero have been much 
more read, and are more instructive than 
those of Plato. Unhappily he adopted the 
principles of the new academy, who used 
to dispute indifferently on either side of ev- 
ery question. But the works of Cicero, 
considered as the history of Philosophy 
among the Romans, and as exertions of the 
human mind in search of truth, are truly 
estimable, and give us a high idea of his 
genius and penetration. The mind of Ci- 
cero must have been amazingly active, and 
the excellency and number of his composi- 
tions may convince us that no part of his 
time was spent in the service of vice and 
dissipation. Demosthenes was accused of 
incontinence and the love of money. He ex- 
acted no Jess than a talent, which is about 
ene hundred and sixty pounds sterling from 
each of his pupils. Butenvy is silent, as 
to the morals of Cicero. He was unhappy 
in his domestick affairs. He lost his daugh- 
terin the flawer of her age, and his son 
disgraced his family, notwithstanding the 
care bestowed on his education. He divor- 


ced. ‘his wife Terentia after she had lived 


with him for thirty years, and also his wife 
Publilia, whom he had married in his old 
age. He was proconsul of Bithynia, and 
managed the affairs of that province with 
exemplary integrity. He possessed the 
friendship of the most eminent men of his 
age. Cæsar dreaded his talents, Pompey 
admired his virtues, and Brutus and At- 
ticus were the depositories of his most se- 
eret thoughts. Cato esteemed him, though 
he sometimes differed from him in politicks. 
Cicero received no gratification for the ma- 
ny services he performed to private persons 
and societies, except the honours of the 
state, which brought him new cares, trou- 
bles and enemies. But in that debauched 
age, a person of Cicero’s popularity might 
have raised a great fortune by inheritance, 
and perhaps the greatest part of his fortune, 
which was very considerable, came to him 
in this way. Many families were daily be- 


coming extinet, marriage was much neglee-" 


ted, and it appears from Horace, that le- 
gacy-hunting was a common and gainful 
profession at Rome. Cicero had many coun- 
try houses, and lived splendidly, though not 
luxuriously, according to the taste of that 
age. His enmity to such men as¢Verres, 
Clodius, and Anteny, does no less honour 
to his character than the friendship of Pom- 
pey and Cato. He appears to have been 
always on the side of virtue, exeept in his 
defence of Marcus Celius, when he seems 
to have relaxed a little from the ordinary 


_of expression, or variety 
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severity ofhis character. Cicero was aman 
of wit, and often succeeded in turning his 
adversaries into ridicule, but his wit was 
always decent and consistent with the dig- 
nity of his character, and his ridicule was 
never introduced improperly. He possess- 
ed a great and worthy character, indepen- 
dent of his oratory and learning, and wher 
these are added, or taken into the account, 
he may be reckoned the greatest man of the 
Roman republick. To attract notice, and 
ascend to eminence, in an age of learning 
and science, required talents, diligence and 
perseverance. To attain the ee hon- 
ours of the state, which were courted by 
the greatest men of his times was a task of 
no small difficulty, and to retain so many 
friends of parties, in the most distracted 
and divided time of the commonwealth, 

proved him. to be possessed of great ability, 
wisdom and moderation. The powerfulene- 

mies which he contracted, and successfully 
opposed, in defence of oppressed individu- 

als, not only do honour to his abilities, but 

to his humanity. He used his eloquence 

in the support of justice and innocenee, and 

not merely in making and retaining friends. 

His greatest enemies respected his charac- 

ter, and all his exertion, both in publick and 
private life, tended to the honour and emo- 
lument of his country. His weaknesses 
were those of human mature, but the praise 
of distinguished virtue he shared with few 

and yielded to none in the age in which he 
lived. His country could not have been 
happier than he wished and endeavoured to 
make it, and even his last unsuccessful at- 
tempts in his Philippicks, do him the great- 

est honéur.’ Though he did not possess the 

military talents that were then necc a 
save his country, endeavoured toexcite their 
ancient spirit, and sacrificed dis life in the 
cause of the publick. The works of Cicero 
exhibit the truest virtue and patriotism 48 
well as the maxims of moral wisdom. Is 
a popular government the study of this au- 

thour ean never be too warmly recommend- 

ed to youth. By attention to his maxims, 

adopting his spirit, and imitating his exam- 
ple, they may be eminently useful to their 

country as well as to themselves, and raise 

it to a degree of dignity, eminenee and hap- 

piness, as the Roman republick even in its: 
best times neither deserved nor enjoyed. 


( To be continued.) 


For The Port Folio. 
ON IMPUDENCE. 
Impudentia omnia vingt. . 

Few modern languages ¢an boast 


of more melody of sound, strength 
of phrases 
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than the English; yet with all these 
advantages, it has one defect of noor- 
dinary magnitude; I mean the loose, 
yague, and indeterminate ideas af- 
fixed to many of its terms. Though 
obscurity be a fault common to most 
languages, yet in none is it so pro- 
minent or conspicuous, asin our own. 
The word Impudence, for instance, 
the theme of our present discourse, 
has by no !éxicographer, as far as I 
am acquainted with, ever been just- 
lyor accurately explained. Were I 
called upon to give a definition of the 
term, I would say, itwas that peculiar 
habit of the mind, which prompts the 
possessour, free from the suggestions 
of pride, vanity, or selfishness, to 
display to the world his bodily and 
mental accomplishments, for ¿zs sole 
use, benefit, and improvement. 
Having thus laid down our premi- 
ses, the next step in our inquiries af- 
ter truth, shall be, to illustrate a few 
of the many advantages, which result 
to society from an ardent, incessant, 
and unwearied attention to this 
splendid accomplishment. Impu- 


dence adds ease to the carriage of a 


person, grace to his deportment, ex- 
pression to his countenance, and vi- 
gour to his understanding; it ren- 
ders his manners smooth, urbane, 
and elegant: his conversation natu- 
ral, unaffected, polite, and enter- 
taining; and his wit, (should he be 
so fortunate as to possess any,) uni- 
versally relished, admired, and ap- 
plauded. The society of the impu- 
dent ever has been, and will continue 
to be courted, not only by the rich 
and accomplished, the gay and the 
witty, the poor andthe needy, the 
vulgar and illiterate, but also by the 
whole circle of the literati, virtuosi, 
deletani, and cognoscentt. 

To complain that my fair country- 
women or countrymen are ‘too re- 
miss in the cultivation of this neces- 
sary and highly important accom- 
plishment, would be doing them a 
manifest and shameful piece of in- 
justice. . }'or the honour of~my nas 
tive country, I am happy to observe 


daily issuing from the bar, the pulpit, 
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and the drawing-room, myriads of 
those who have devoted their whołe 
lives to the service ofthis unblushing 
goddess. Among the circles of ele- 
gance and fashion, we, however, it is 
true, occasionally meet with a soli- 
tary instance ofa young and beauti- 
ful female, who is so totally devoid 
of taste and refinement, as thorough- 
ly to depise it. By being educated, 
perhaps, in a remote part of the 
country, she is taught to believe mo- 
desty and reserve to be no inconside- 
rable virtues. And so fully have 
these antiquated notions taken pos- 
session of her mind, that no lapse of 
time is ever able to efface them. On 
her entrance into high life, she feels 
an unconquerable aversion to enter 
into all the pursuits and amusements 
of her fashionable acquaintance. 
So preposterous are her ideas of de- 
licacy, and so unreasonable her false 
shame, that no persuasion caneverin- 
duce her to expose to the eye of eve- 
ry gazing spectator, the elegance of 
her form, or the symmetry of her 
shepe, by the thinness or transpa- 
rency of her dress from the want 
of this invaluable attainment, she 
passes through life without much ad- 
miration or eclat. The high-born 


: blood, the swelling fop, and the ho- -- 


nourable coxcomb are seldom found 
dangling in`her train; and the poor 
girl is at last, perhaps, O mirabile 
dictu! so extremely weak and foolish 
as tobestow her hand and heart on 
one whose virtues and talents are 
his principal recommendations, 


‘These absurd opinions, and ridicu- 
lous notions are however justly re- 
probated by the fashionable belle and 
high-bred lady. They ever feel the 
utmost repugnance to conceal the 
splendour of their native charms, by 
a useless superfluity of or.taments. 
So hardy, indeed, is the constitution 
of a veteran belle, that I am actual- 
ly persuaded she suffers less from 
the deprivation of dress than an in- 
habitant of Otaheite, or a native of 
Pelew. To render herself attractive 
and engaging her every wish and ac- 
tion is directed for this highly praise- — 
U 
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worthy end. She frequents all places of 
publick amusement where her charms 
can be displayed to most advantage. 
The theatre, the ball-room, and the 
card table, are her favourite and con- 
stant haunts, these are elements per- 
fectly congenial to her nature, here 
she always has it in her power, by 
the help of a bold and confident air, by 
loud and incessant talking, by fre- 
Guent ogling and repeated staring, 
to-attract universal attention, admira- 
tion, and applause. 


Impudence is ef the utmost impor- 
tunce, not only in the private but also 
in the publick concerns of life. Be- 
kold that illustrious politician (who 
with about as many particles of sense, 
lodged beneath his’ pericrantum, as 
there are grains of gold in a brass far- 
thing, and with about as much polittcal 
and scientifick knowledge as is usual- 
ly acquired at one of our publick se- 
minaries) boldly plunging in the vast 
atid interminable gulf of politicks, 
Lustling at elections, spouting at po- 
litical meetings, flattering the vulgar, 
atid cajoling the populace, in order to 
ascend to posts of profit, preeminence 
and power. Here every engine of his 
impudence is put in motion, no art is 
left untried, and no stone unturned to 
‘promote his political elevation. At 
length the wished-for object is ac- 
complished, and now behold our poli- 

tical chieftain decked in the robes of 
office administering the affairs of go- 
-yurnment, with no other views, hopes, 
or expectations, than his own private 
interest and the aggrandisement of 
his family, friends and dependents. 
Should his conduct after a lapse of 
time become a subject of publick an- 
imadversion, (through the fickleness 
of:his constituents, the intrigues of 
" Lis enemfvs, or the aspersions of the 
slang-whangers,) he immediately en- 


ters into its defence and justification, 


and loudly proclaims to the world his 
own honour, integrity and patriotism : 
' should he be accused of malversation, 
bribery, or corruption, ina bold and de- 
. cisive tonc he replies, that werehe an 
Aristides,a Phocion,an Epaminondas, 
or a Cato, (which the better part of 
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the world well knows he is) still he 
could not escape the censures of the 
envious, illiberal and malignant. ‘Thus 
does our political pilot aided by the 
divine gift of impudence, stem, with 
the utmost facility, the rough and 
rugged tide of publick indignation, 
steer clear of the rocks and quick- 
sandsof popular inconstancy, and ride 
triumphant through the stormy waves 
of polit.cks, and lastly, reach in safe- 
ty the blissful haven of immortal 
honour. i 


Impudence in youth has ever been 
considered as a promising sign. Ob- 
serve with what anxiety and care a 
fond and partial mother watches over 
the tender years of her infant son ! 
with what tremulous emotions of de- 
delight does she view in her offspring 
the seeds of a great and aspiring tem- 
per. When she beholds him playing 
some boyish tricks or mischievous 
pranks, she immediately augurs from 
these trifling circumstances, that her 
son Is born tothe fame, the fortunes 
and Immortality of an Alexander, a 
Cesar, or a Bonaparte: nor in the 
event is the doating mother disap- 
pointed in her sanguine expectatioffs, 
‘Let us here fora moment stop and 
contemplate the glorious career of 
this youthful Hector. Atan early age 
he is transferred from the nursery to 
some publick school or academy, 
(where discipline and severity being 
for the most part out of fashion) he is 
allowed to give a free and unlimited 
scope to all his youthful propensities ; 
being naturally fond of superiority, he 
seeks every opportunity to display it, 
by threshing those that are younger 
or weaker than himself. Should they 
at any time chance to prefer a com- 
plaint to their tutor, he instantly re- 
pairs to him, mistates the case, per- 
verts the facts, palliates his own fault, 
and exaggerates thatof his opponents, 
and thus by his bold effrontery, and 
dauntless impudence, escapes with- 
out a flogging. After having here, by 
his heroick achievements, acquired 
the enviable character ofa lad of spi- 
rit, he is next perhaps removed to 
some celebrated Amcrican Universi- 
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ty. A wide and extended field now 
opens itself to his view. Here his 
whole time and attention is employ- 
ed, not indeed in the profound and in- 
defatigable study of the classicks, but 
in contriving how he may best quiz the 
professours, or execute some deep laid 
plan of mischief. The college win- 
dows and the neighbouring buildings 
he repeatedly makes the subject of 
his attacks, and even the professours 
themselves, men venerable for their 
years, and respectable for their ta- 
lents, to whom the modest look up 
at with an eye of awful respect and 
reverence, are not alwayssecure from 
the impetuous assaults of this valiant 
and redoubted Achilles. During the 
three first years of his collegiate 
course, his principal operations are 
however confined within the walls of 
the college, but when this term is ex- 
pired he begins to feel completely a- 
shamed of his former inglorious feats, 
and henceforward seeks to enjoy a 
more honourable and extended fame. 
In order more fully to accomplish this 
desirable end, he is constant in his at- 
tendance at the ball-room, the theatre 
and the billiard table. In the first of 
these he is instructed in the polite 
and manly accomplishment of danc- 
ing, in the second, the arts of gallan- 
try and intrigue, and in the third, the 
most fashionable and compendious 
method of increasing his fortune, im- 
proving his morals, and augmenting 
his fame. So enthusiastically attach- 
ed is he to those ennobling pursuits, 
that he gives.it as his firm and unal- 
terable opinion, and who will pretend 
to dispute thetruth of it, that they 
are of infinitely more importance toa 
man of the world, than all the philo- 
sophy of a Locke, the erudition of a 
Boerhaave or the science of a Newton. 
Being now master of at least as much 
classical and scientifick knowledge as 
when he first entered on his literary 
career, he anxiously waits for that 
happy period which is to free him 
from the trammels of college autho- 
rity. Commencement at length ar- 
rives, the long-wished moment ap- 
proaches,.he mountsthe rostrum and 
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without fear, dismay or apprehension, 
boldly pronounces a sublime, pathe- 
tick and original composition with the 
energy of a Demosthenes, the grace 
of a Chatham and the elegance ofa 
Burke. Having thus gloriously ter- 
minated his collegiate course, he next 
enters the great theatre of the worid 
with all the accomplishments, both 
bodily and mental, necessary to con- 
stitute the finished gentleman, the 
polite scholar, the intrepid warriour, 
and the patriot statesman. | 
If such as we have enumerated, | 

therefore, be the advantages which 
impudence is calculated to confer, 
who would not be sedulous and unre- 
mitting in its cultivaiion ? Without it 
we behold the highestattainments are 
of no avail, the noblest genius is nc- 
glected, the brightesttalents are over - 
looked, wit is redundant, and know- 
ledge superfluous: but with it, there 
is scarcely anything in this subluna- 
ry world worth the acquisition that is 
not easily attainable—riches, esteem, 
admiration, applause, honour and iin- 
mortality. . 


DE COURCY. 
New-York, Feb. 12th, 1808. 


eras 


For The Port Folio. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


I presume it is a principle well es- 
tablished in Philosophy that the plea- 


sure we derive from Poetry and Mu- 


sick, like all our other intellectual pains 
and pleasures, may in a great mea- 
sure be referred to that faculty of the 
mind, we call association. When con- 
templating the same beautiful object 
of Nature or of Art, the feelings of 
the clown differ from those of the 
philosopher, chiefly, because it. ex- 
cites In the refined observer a train 
of recollections productive of tender 
or sublime emotions, of which the 
clown can have no concepties, as the 
ideas fitted to producethem never gain- 
ed accessionto.his mind. Mr. Gay by | 


deducing all the moral feelings from 
: association gave the first hint tothe 
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tribes of ideas which are ‘associated 
with ethical beauty and the nobler af- 
fections of our nature. Weare told, 
indeed, that the feculiar province of 
Poetry is to please, as it is of Philoso- 
phy to instruct, and of Eloquence to 
persuade, but this is only saying that 
the first, whether it assume to in- 
struct, or persuade, or merely to tri- 
fle should always communicate plea- 
sure, or in other words that ¿o filease 
is the essence of poetry ; for who will 
contend that the aphorisms of Epic- 
tetus would lose any of their sterling 
value if dropped from the lips of Ci- 
cero or clothed in the language of 
Milton? Butto pursue this subject 
farther would trespass on your pa- 
tience, 1 mean only to observe that 
the design of the authour ia,the fol- 
lowing ode, was to recal the sensu- 
alist to the contemplation of Nature 
by awakening those ideas associated 
with rural beauty at a time when she 
delights in exhibiting to the eye of 
her admirer | 


ingenious Dr. Hartley to trace most 
of the other phenomena of mind to 
the same primary faculty : but a 
charming poet presents us at once 
with a fine example of the power of 
association in poetry and a judicious 
illustration of its influence in produ- 
cing the pleasure we receive from 
musical sounds. 


« Why does the melting voice, the tuneful 
string, 

A sigh of wo, a tear of pleasure bring ? 

Can simple sounds or joy, or grief inspire, 

Or melt the soul responsive to the lyre ? 

Ah no! some other charm to rapture. 
draws 

Morethan thesinger’s skill, the artist’slaws; 

Some unknown feeling which the string 
awakes, 

Starts to new life and through the fibres 
shakes. 

Some cottage home, where first the strain 
was heard, 

By many a tie of former days endear’d ; 

Some tender maid who on thy bosom hung 

And breath’d the notes, all tearful as she 
sung ; 

Some youth who first awoke the pensive 


lay, 

Friend of thy infant years, now distant far 
away ; . 

Some scene, which patriot blood embalms 
in song ; 

Some stream which glides thy native vales 
among.” © 


“The gayest, happiest attitudes of things.” 
'LESBIA. 


For The Pòrt Folio. 
TO HIS FRIENDS, 
On the return of Spring. 


Itis obvious that a man who could 
revisit the scenes of his infancy with- 
out experiencing any grateful emo- 
tions, who had never felt the influence 
of the tender passion, or who could 
meet an early and long-lost friend 
with frigid indifference, could derive 
no pleasure from the above passage: 
beyond the effect produced on the au- 
ditory nerve by the mechanical jingle 
of the rhyme. “ How feeble,” says 
professour Stewart, “are the emo- 
tions produced by the liveliest con- 
ception of modern Italy, to what the 

poet felt when amid the ruins, of 
Rome.” 


He drew th’ inspiring breath of ancient 


O dulces Comitum valete Coetus. 


CATULLUS. 


Tis true I love with mirth elate, 
The sparkling glass to circulate, 
And laugh my cares away : 


But comrades of the feast attend, 
Forbear the nights in mirth te spend, 
When pleasure rules the day. 


For now the Spring revives the year, 
And equinoctial tempests drear, 
With March forsake the plain ; 


The forest breathes a rich perfume, 
The flowers put on their vernal bloom, 
The landscape smiles again. 


The herds no more delight in stalls 
But graze the mead ; and April calls 
The ploughman tọ the field ; 


arts 
——And trod the Sacred walks 
Where, at each step, imagination burns.” 


It follows that poetry may be made 
‘jn a superiour degree subservient to 
morality, by awakening only those 


The swallow leaves her watery bed, 
Where long she lay, by instinct led, 
From wintry snows conceal’d. 
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Now jocund youth delights to rove, 
Each breeze inspires newlife and love 
While musick wakes around ; 


And village lads and maids are seen 

To dance by moonlight on the green, 
With rustick garlands crown’d. 

Their vows now whisp’ring lovers plight, 

Whilst evening shades, and friendly night, 
The virgin blush conceals ; 


At first abash’d the maiden shrinks, 
Then on his raptur’d bosom sinks, 
And all her love reveals. 


Haste to my close and clus’tring bowers, 
And cull a wreath of choicest flowers, 
To grace my Chloe’s hair. 


But no—the useless task decline, 
Art cannot make her more divine, 
The loveliest of the fair. 


*Tis now the veteran seeks new scars, 
And poets mount amid the stars, 
. On fancy’s wing sublime. 


The vernal hours, the ides of May, 
The fleeting years glide fast away 
Ah! seize the present time. 


Fhen comrades of the feast attend, 
Forbear the nights in mirth to spend, 
_ When snows do not detain. _ 


When Winter’s clouds obscure the day, 
We’ll laugh and drink his storms away, 
Till Spring returns again. 
INDIANUS. 
_ P. S. This trifle would be more ap- 
propriately presented at the return of 
the season which it attempts to cele- 
brate. 1 must therefore plead as my 
apology for offering it at this time, 
that before the genial goddess again 


makes her appearance I must hasten | 


to meet her on the plains of Indiana. 
—_-— : 


VARIETY. 


In the rough blast heaves the billow, 
In the light air waves the willow; 
eee thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 
What have I to do with thee, 
Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


Sombre tale, and satire hae 4 
Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty, 
Measur’d sig » and roundelay, 
Welcome all! but do not stay, 
What have I to do with thee, 
Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


Ee 


The Prometheusof Eschylus com- 
bines tenderness with elevation and 
grandeur. The unconquerable spi- 
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rit of the son of Japetus exhibits a 
species of the sublime very different 
from that fortitude which results from 
firmness of nerves or inflexible ob- 
stinacy of mind. He whom Misfor- 
tune cannot subdue, and ‘whom Tor- 
ture cannot move, he who professes 
to resist the tyranny of a vindictive 
god, and braves every effort of his 
power, the vulture that tears, and the 
lightning that blasts, displays a cha- 
racter so.far superiour to that which 
common life presents either in the 
philosopher or the hero, that we re- 
gard him with the veneration due to 
unexampled magnanimity. 


we 


EPIGRAM. 
I love, because it comes to me by /ind, 
And much, because it much delights my 
mind ; 
And thee, because thou art within my 
heart; 
And thee alone, because of thy desert. 
I love, and much, and thee, and thee alone; 
By kind, mind, heart, desert, and every one. 


IRREGULAR ODE. 
From the authour to his mistress,after refusal. 


By Jonn EpmMunp Harwoop. 


Iturn’d so pale, when first the news I heard, 
Pale as I could, my love, with my com- 
plexion ! 
Sunk were mine eyes, and blue my grisly 
beard, i 
And bent my beetle brows in sad reflec- 
tion. 
My. carcase on the hard, hard ground I 
threw ; | 
A while the lamb-like patience of my soul | 
Was lost amid the angry tempest’s owl : 
Even you, my fair, whom I have lov’d 
so true, 
I call’d a little imp ofevil, — 
More false more treach’rous than the de- 
vil ! 


I dare say now you thought that I should 


die ! 

*Tis pity maid so fair should be mistaken; 

Alas ! I fear you will but gain a sigh, 

A tear or two, some angry looks and cur- 
ses; 

And if the muse be kind, some spiteful 
verses : ‘ 

But death ! no, no; my pride will save 
my bacon. : 
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Not but I might, perchance, in sullen mood, - 


This goodly throat with hempen cord 
adorning, 

Dangling from some tall poplar in the wood 

` Dance to the breeze on a November 
- morning: 

*T would be so love-like, to seek my death, 

On th’ anniversary of that same hour, - 
When; in the pride of Beauty’s future 


wr 
My infant mistress first inhal’d her breath : 
I might, perchance, seek Lethe in the stream 
Dive to that bliss which I had lost above; 
Become, of village nurse, the midnight 


theme, 
Or form the ballad of ‘ Rejected Love P 
Now whether I’m seditious, or in fear, 
` I want the heart to quit the scene of 
trouble ; 
Hope gives a hint there still is ‘something 
near 
And like a child I wish to grasp the bub- 
ble: 
She whispers, too, I may have better luck 


et, 
So, if ai please, I will not kick the bucket. 
I know you wish the village hoys to hoot— 
` Look ! look! there goes the poor des- 
ponding poet ! 
¢ There goes the dangler on a petticoat 
All this yoo wish, you cruel jade—you 
know it: | 
But I shall balk you, mistress, on my life: 
For though tempestuous scorn now 
clouds me over, a 
Some future sun may shine, some fairer 
_ wife : 
May tender consolation to your lover. 
Meantime, while sweet Thalia is my muse, 
I'll make to this same death a stout re- 
sistance; . : 
Brushing at early dawn the healthful dews, 
To keep his scarecrow. worship at a dis- 
tance. 


ae 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have, for some time, been ex- 
ceedingly solicitous. to collect and 
arrange materials for something like 
a complete picture of Philadelphia. 
Many of its features have been alrea- 
dy sketched, and we have had no oc- 
casion to complain of the execution, 
except when our own pencil has 
been employed. To this magnifi- 
cent metropole we owe so much both 
of admiration ané gratitude, that we 
delight at all times to do it the great- 
est honour. We shall commence, 
very shortly, the publication of a sta- 
tistical account of that very elegant 
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and useful structure, the great bridge 
over the romantick Schuylkill. This 
interesting memeir, with which we 
have been officially favoured, con- 
tains a complete description of the 
rise, progress, and successful termi- 
nation of an undertaking honourable 
to the genius, enterprize,and publick 
spirit of the projectors, and of incalcu- 
lable advantage to the city and coun- 
try. i 


_An amiable clergyman and a very 
polite and correct scholar, has pro- 
mised us for publication in this pa- 
per, a complete course of Lectures 
on Rhetorick and the Belles Lettres, 
We have had an opportunity to pe- 
ruse the manuscript, and we have ac- 
quired the right to affirm that the 
diligent perusal of this elegant as 
well as didactick work, will imbue 
the youthful mind with a deeper tint 
of polite literature than has been yet 
accomplished either by BLAIR or 
BARRON. 


From the first establishment of 
this Journal, we have taken the most 
unwearied pains, and sparedno prac- 
ticable expense, to excite not merely 
a taste for elegant letters in general, 
but for CLASSICAL LEARNING in par- 
ticular. We have encountered many 
obstacles, we have experienced many 
discouragements, and have stood up 
against the shock of opposition. Af- 
ter wandering, as it were, In a wood 
darkling and solitary, we begin to 
see through a visto, a troop of aspir- 
ing cavaliers, pressing forward in the 
right path to the temple of Wisdom. 
The study of the ancient authours is 
unquestionably becoming more and 

more fashionable in America, and 
memoirs of the great men of anti- 
quity are sought for with peculiar 
avidity. We are delighted to find 
that the very elegant lives of illus- 
trious Greeks and Romans, so vivid- 
ly sketched in the classical lectures 
which we are now publishing from 
the manuscripts of that accomplished 
‘scholar, the late Dr. CuarLes Nis- 
' BET, are talked of with the greatest 
commendation in the learned circles, 
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‘and that every man of delicate taste 

and sound judgment is disposed 
heartily to encourage the editor in 
this department of his labours. The 
editor is cheered by this sort of fa- 
vour, and, animated by the counte- 
nance of the discerning few, he will 
persevere to inculcate, in every pos- 
sible form, the glory as well as utili- 
ty of being perfectly familiar with 
those exquisite productions which 
have reflected splendour upon more 
than one Augustan age. 


- One of our old and highly estee- 
med correspondents, now on his tra- 
vels through some of the fairest por- 
tions of Europe, is, we understand, 
employed in writing his tour, and we 
are promised the privilege of publi- 
cation. eS 


SEDLEY’s Imitation of Milton’s 
Allegro is beyond all compare the 
most ingenious, correct, and harmo- 
nious of his poetical compositions. 
We shall insert it with great plea- 
sure. We have often read Black- 
stone’s Farewell to his Muse with 
delight, but we are not sure that our 
youthful American, engaged in a 
similar train of thought, has fallen 
below the standard of his illustrious 
predecessour. We think that in this 
species of versification he is most 
likely to excel. 


- For the poetical version of certain 
odes of Hafiz we are indebted to a 
young man of genius who lately 
obliged us by a very spirited transla- 
tion from one of the most interest- 
ing essays in the works of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones. We hope our new cor- 
respondent will be induced to task 
his powers often. _ 


’ Much curiosity is excited respec- 
ting the authour of the interesting 
travels which adorn our front pages. 
As we have had no injunction for se- 


Crecy, and as we are solicitous that. 


the South should not be unjustly 
charged with indifference to polite 
literature, we apprize the publick that 
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the toar in question is the produc- 


tion of a man of talents, rank, and 
fortune, at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. 

=p 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For The Port Folio. 


TO ELIZA. 
The Sun descends to Ocean stream, 
And finds his pillow in the west, 
The veil of Night has dimmed his beam, 
While ceaseless sighs possess my breast. 


The rising Sun shall blushes wear, 
Andbright shall shine the morning plain, 
Then in soft accents may I hear, 
That Love did never sigh in vain. 


SEDLEY. 


For The Port Folie. 


ODE from Hafiz. 
Shiraz, to thee I pour the votive song, 
And greet thy towers; lovely city hail! 
patel the beauties, which to thee be- 
ong; 
May Heaven protect thy walls, when 
storms assail. 
Sweet stream of Rocnabad, whose wa- 
ters clear, 
The envied life of Khedher can bestow, 
May every source of thine to Heaven be 
- dear, 
And with unsullied pureness ever flow. 


In Giaferabad’s sweet walks I stray, 
Where balmy zephyrs ever breathe per- 
fume; 

Or in the rosy bowers of Mosellay, 
Whose charms to rank with those may | 
well presume. l 


Haste ye, who pleasure seek! to Shiraz ` 
fiy! | 


y! 
Implore the damsels of that lovely place 
To hear the vows of love; they’ll not de- 


ny, i 
In each ye’ll surely find an angel's face. 


Of Egypt's luscious sugar ye’ may boast, 
Who ne’er have known what maids in 
Shiraz dwell; me 
But there its sweetness would be quickly 
lost— 8 

For Shiraz’ damsels every sweet excel. 


Soft zephyr, com’st thou from my lovely 
maid? , 

And can my ardent vows her bosom move? 

Yet ah! why. dissipate from sleep the 
shade? l 

For I was happy when I dreamt of love. 


But should my fair one doubt my constant 
heart, 
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Sweet T tell her that its streams 
T’Il pour 


And with my life’s blood will as freely 


art, 
As el her parent gave the milky store- 


Ah since thou dreadest thus the parting 
hour 
The last adieu, the separating kiss: 
Hafiz, cease not to thank thy Guardian 


Power, 
When with her presence, thou art crown’d 


with bliss. 
S. 


ES 


For The Port Folio. 


If Mr. Oldschool thinks the: fol- 
lowing trifle unworthy of a corner in 
The Port Folio, the authour requests 
him to light:his çigarr with it, as he 
is particularly anxious it should, by 
some means or other, communicate 
a flame. 


' Thou little sorceress, adieu! 
I’ll never, never, more believe thee, 
And yet these eves proclaimed thee true, 
Whose lightning flashed, but to deceive 
me. 


So does the snake’s bewitching glance 
Ensnare the: warbler’s fluttering wing, 
And lures it e’en from heav’n’s expanse, 
To die—by Fascination’s sting. 


Lusin. 


' TO AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our punctual Patrons and 
Agents are thanked for their 
attention to our pecuniary 
claims; and those of our 
friends and customters, who, 
from any cause except mis- 
fortune, are tardy to fulfil, or 
careless to remember their en- 
gagements, arevery respectful- 


dividual. 
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ly reminded that more than 

two months of the current year 
has elapsed, arid that in conse- 

quence of injurious procrasti- 
nation of payment, the esta- 

blishment of this paper, and 
hence the character of theJour-” 
nal, and the spirits and zeal of 
the Editor are materially affec- 
ted. The real friends to him, 
his cause, and his objects, it is 
presumed, will not be offended 
by the statement of Truth and 
Candour, who never wantonly, 
outrage the feelings of any in- 
But the regular rou- 
tine of business requiring pay- 


mènt at the expiration of every 


sixty days for all the materi- 
als and labour employed in the 
ofiice of The Port Folio, and 
as, without any exaggeration, 
the expense of the establish- 
ment is much heavier than its 
friends generally imagine, it is 
obvious, without a rigid punc- 
tuality on the part of Patrons, 
the finances of the concern 
must be always embarrassed, 
and the Editor a malecontent, 
with Industry interrupted, with 
Zeal baffled, and with Enter- 
prize overthrown. 


————————————————— 
~ ~ The price of The Port Folio is Six Dollars per annum, to be paid in advance, 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For The Port Folio. 
TRAVELS. 


LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun- 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


——qua me quoque possim 
_ Tollere huma. Vinx. 
Jedirai j'étais la, telle chose m’advint, 
Vous y croyriez être vous-mêmes. 


La FONTAINE. 
{Continued from page 146.) 
LETTER VI. 


Geneva. 


My dear E——-, 


THUS our time passed rapidly 
along, with some new plan to allure 
ws every day į some place of amuse- 
_ ment, in the evening, and a con- 
tinued variety of objects, which 
seemed to preserve their novelty, 
whilst we lived in good apartments, 
with a well-furnished table, and an 
abundance of the finest fruits. . The 
splendid appearance of our rooms, on 

first evening of our arrival had 


been much heightened by the con- 
trast they formed with our accommo- 
dation, on board the vessel, and we 
began, as they became more familiar 
to us, to be struck with the want of 
neatness in the furniture, and the ve- 
ry great neglect of cleanliness. I 
hardly think, that all the novelties of 
Bordeaux would have reconciled a 
lady of Virginia to a floor, which be- 
ing once painted, was no otherwise 
cleaned, after being once swept, than 
by means of a coarse towel wrapt 
round the end of a broom and rubbed 
over it; to a table, which, though of 
mahogany had never been rubbed, 
and to a hearth, which was made, and 
which remained from day to day, the 
receptacle of all the sweepings of the 
room. Our representations had some 
effect, and the people of the house, 
in compliance to our prejudices paid 
a little more attention to our apart- 
ments, but still the table remained 
unrubbed, and the floor unwashed. 
If you figure to yourself James’s ri- 
ver making a large bend near Rich- 
mond, and the high grounds to be on 
the Manchester side, instead of over- 
hanging the city as Shock’s hill does, 


con Goog le r 
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you may form to yourself some idea 
of the situation of Bordeaux, and you 
will naturally suppose that, like Rich- 
mond, itis subject to autumnal fevers; 
this circumstance, however, does not 
in the least affect the appearance of 
the Bordelaix, owing in all probabili- 
ty to the quantities of fine fruit they 
have.” We had now been several 
times at the theatre ; we had visited 
all the churches, and the best book: 
sellers’ shops, and the museum, and 
had made several excursions into the 
neighbouring county, and now found 
time to visit the yards, where a num- 
ber of workmen were employed in 
the construction of those boats. which 
are to humble England: to me they 
appeared ipo slightly built to bear the 
motion of the sea with even a couple 
of pieces of heavy artillery on board, 
too flat to hold a good wind, and by no 
means calculated for the purposes of 
debarkation on a shore exposed to a 
heavy surf: I cannot conceive the 
government to have had any other 
object in building them, than to give 
employment to the builders. The 
next object, which attracted my at- 
tention, was the court of justice, which 
. had commenced its sessions, within a 
few days, and which was just about 
deciding on a very important cause ; 
the wisdom of the government found- 
‘ed no doubt upon experience, has 
withdrawn a great many causes from 
the jurisdiction of juries, and this 
was one of them; the court had in eve- 
ry other respect the appearance of 
ours in America. ‘There were sole 
diers indeed to keep the peace instead 
of constables, but they were few in 


number, and the doors were open to 
all the world. Fhis last circumstance ` 


is a very important improvement, 
which has taken place since the re- 
volution. ‘the witnesses I observed, 
instead of swearing, promised only to 
‘speak the truth, but under the same 
enalties in case of falsity, as with us 
n case of perjury; and thé promise, 
-oras we should say, the oath, was 
‘Fead to them collectively. 
There was a great deal of order 
‘wed decorum observed, but the law- 
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yers on both sides read their speeches 
es, which took off from the animation 
I expected. I attended, during sevee 
ral sittings, and each time in compa- 
ny with an American gentleman, who 
had officiated upon some occasion as 
Judge or as the French tefm it, as 
President in some court of justice ; 
this circumstance was probably knuwn, 
and contributed, together with a sort 
of hospitable respect we were treated 
with, to affect the intellects of one of 
the lawyers, a large portly man in 
all the costume of the bar, who ap- 
proaching me with marks of defe- 
rence, begged toknow, ina whisper, if 
l was the President of the United 
States ? It is, said I, just as if | asked 
you whether you were Bonaparte. It 
was quite another thing, he said. But, 
I assured him to his very great as- 
tonishment, that there was just as 
much probability of the First Consul’a 
pleading at the bar, as of the Presi- 
dent of the United States being pre- 
sent at a Court of Justice at Bordeaux. 
I might have added, or of my being 
President. 

We had now been three weeks in 
Bordeaux. The extremenovelty of ey- 
ery object had worn offaljttle, but there 
was still a great deal to see, and ta ad- 
mire,andagreatdeal that I might write 
about, if my ambitjon were to makea 
book. The old town, which may be 
considered asthe one formerly inha- 
bited by’ the British, has such very 
narrow streets, that it is with dificul- 
ty two carriages can pass, but the 
ditches, which once defended it, have 
been filled up, and farmed into spa- 
cious streets, and the modern part is 
extremely well built; there are- a 
great many handsome houses, and the 
shops are set off to the utmost ad- 
vantage. 

The large tide mills in one of the 
suburbs, which Young speaks‘of, have 
experienced the fate he foresaw, but 
chiefly I believe, from the quantity of 
sediment deposited by the river wa- 
ter, which in a few years diminished 
the capacity of the basin, and choak+ 
ed up the passages—We now pur- 
chased a second-hand coach for twen- 
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{y-eight Louis, returned such of our 
baggage -on board the vessel, as we 
could dispense with, hired a courier, 
saw your brother off before us, under 
thecare of 9 gentleman;.who had been 
our fellow passenger, and prepared 
in good earnest, as we say in Ameri- 
ta, to take leave of Bordeaux. Let 
me not, however; here neglect to do 
justice to the kindness and hospitality 
‘of Mr. Lee the American Cohsul, and 

_ofhis lady ; they live in a very hand- 
some house and do the honours of it 
to perfection. After some reflection 
and calculation, we had determined 
totravel with post-horses, andalthough 
four would have drawn us with great 
ease, were compelled by the post law, 
which we did not at the time-know 
how to dispense with, to take six. 

(To be continued.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 


` John Dunton, the son of John ard - 


Lydia Dunton, was born at Graffham 
in the county of Huntingdon, May 14; 
1659, of which parish his father was 
then rector: He was an unsutcess- 
fal bookseller, who turned. projector: 
general when his “ Raven (the sign 
of his shop) was gone to roost.” This 
dipper into a thousand books formed 
ten théusand projects, six hundred of 
which he appears to have thought he 
had completely methodized. Dun- 
ton was the authour ofthe “ Atheni- 
an Gazette,” a species of review; 
whieh Swift, when a young man; te: 
lebrated in an ode, which he was well. 
pleased to see admitted into that pub- 
lication. Dunton’s mind seemed to 
be like some tables, where the victu- 
als have been illsorted, and worse 
dressed ; yet his narrative of his own 
life is a very curious performancé, 
and abounds in literary history of an 
interesting nature. Though. hé he- 
ver scribbled, according to his own 
account, for less than twenty shillings 
per sheet, he seems to have savéd 

t little money, and to have acquir- 
ed less fame, though Swift commends 
his « Neck or nothing.” Dunton’s 
greatest project was intended for the 
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extirpating of lewdness from London; 
a scheme highly credible to the sche- 
mer, had it been practicable. Arm- 
ed with a con3table’s staff, and accom- 
panied:by a clerical companion, he 
sallied forth in the evening, and fol- 
lowed the wretched prostitutes home, 
or to a tavern, where every effort was 
used to win the erring fair to the paths 
of virtue; but these, he observes, 
were “ perilous adventures,” as the 
Cyprians exerted every art to lead 
him astray, in the height of his spiri- 
tual exhortations. Dunton was a most 
voluminous writer, as he seems to 
have had his pen always ready, and 
never to have been at a loss for a sub- 
ject to exercise it upon., Though he 
generally put his name to what he 
wrote, it would be a difficult task to 
get together a complete collection of 


| his various publications. As contain- 


ing noticesof many personsand things 
not to be found elsewhere, they ceré 
tainly have their use ; nor are his ac¢ 
counts always unentertaining. 


For The Port Folto: 
Charatter of the celebrated Lord Sandwich: 


_ The memory of the late Earl of 
Sandwich, who long acted very con: 
spicuously in a political department; 
has at length obtained that homage of 
applause, which Envy and Party Pre- 
judice withheld during his life: Able, 
active, and disinterested, in almost 
every office; in some, he displayed 
talents of a higher class. Asa nego- 
ciator, he was distinguished fer saga- 
city and address; as the representa- 
„tive of his King, for spirit, magnifi- - 
cence, and firmness: at the head of 
the Admiralty, he was regarded as in- 
telligent, enterprizing; and zealous; 
while his conviviality, his cheerful- 
ness, thé polish of his manners, and 
his varied accomplishments, render- 
ed him a general favourite in private 
life. In Parliament he was more 
distinguished for calm address; for 
judgment and discretion, than for 
the brilliant talents of a splendid ora- 
tour. He always spoke to the pur- 


\| pose; and in his hands, a cause was 


ada 
not betrayed by heedless precipitan- 
cy, or injured by rash concessions. 
During the administration of Lord 
North, Sandwich was the ablest as- 
sistant of the minister, in the House 
of Peers. In the intervals of pub- 


lick business, he was an attentive- 


reader of the classicks; and Polite 
Literature, and the Fine Arts were 
Cardinal objects of his attention. - In 
Musick, he was both an elegant and 
profound proficient. In Modern His- 
tory and Politicks, he excelled. He 
was an intelligent speaker, rather 
than a brilliant oratour. In his.early 
parliamentary career; he displayed 
uncommon knowledge of the sort of 
composition adapted to make an im- 
pression on a popular assembly; and 
from a happy choice of words, and a 
judicious arrangement of his argu- 
ment, he seldom spoke without pro- 
ducing a sensible effect on the mind 
of every impartial auditor. in the 
latter part of his political life, and 
particularly during the American 
war, his harrangues were less re- 
markable for their grace and orna- 
ment, than for sound sense, and the 
valuable and appropriate information 
they conveyed. His SPEECHES WERE 
REGARDED AS THE LESSONS OF EXPE- 
RIENCE AND wisDoM. He was never 
ambitious of ebtruding himself upon 
the House. He hada peculiar deli- 
cacy of forbearance, arising from a 
sense of propriety. If, after having 
prepared himself on any important 
question, when he rose in the House, 
any otherlordfirst caught the Chancel- 
lor’s eye, he sat down, with the most 
accommodating patience; and if the 
Lord, who spoke before him, antici- 
pated the sentiments, which he meant 
to offer, he either did not speak at all 
or only spoke tosuch points as had not 
been adverted to by the preceding 
speaker. Whenever, therefore, he 
rosé, the House was assured that he 
had something material to communi- 
cate; he was accordingly listened to 
with attention, and seldom sat down 
without furnishing their lordships 
with facts at once important and in- 
teresting, of which no other Peer 
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was so perfectly master, as himsetf: 
During the period of the Americanwar, 
he wus frequently attacked in both 
Houses, for his official conduct, of 
imputed malversation: When any 
such attempts were made, in the ` 
House of Peers, he heard his accus 
sers with patience, and: with equal 
temper, as firmness, refuted their al- 
legations exposing their fallacy, or 
falsehood. On all such occasions, he 
met his opponents fairly and openly, 
in -some instances, concurring in 
their motions for papers, which his 
adversaries imagined would prove 
him a negligent minister; in others; 
resisting their object, by showing the 
inexpediency or impolicy of comply- 
ing withtheir requests. Inthe Parlia¢ 
mentary contest, to which the unfor- 
tunate events of the American war 
gave rise, he is to be found more than 
once rising in reply to the late Earl 
of Chatham, whose extraordinary 
powers of eloquence inspired suffici-+ 
ent awe, to silence and intimidate, 
even Lords of acknowledged ability. 
Lord. Sandwich, never, in such cas 
ses, suffered himself to be dazzled 
by the splendour of oratorical talents, 
or ever spoke, without affording 
proof, that his reply was necessary. 
and adequate. In fact, his lordship 
never rose, without first satisfying 
himself, that the speaker he meant: 
to reply to, was 7z.errour, and that a 
fluin statement of the facts in question, 
would dissipate the delusion, and afford 
conviction to the House. By this jus 
dicious conduct, his lordship secu- 
red the respect of those whom he 
addressed, and commanded, at all 
limes, an attentive hearing. 
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CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
(Continued from page 152.) 
OVID, HORACE, TERENCE, &c.. 


As it is difficult to ascertain the compa- 
rative merit of every classick authour, we 
shall first consider those whose works are 
commonly taught in schools, and afterwards 
those that are commonly read at a more ad- 
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vinced age. Ovid was a noble Roman, the 
cotemporary’ of Virgil and Horace, and 
flourished for some time in the reign of 
Augustus. It does not appear that he ever 
bore any publick office, or that he had serv. 
edin the army, as Virgil and Morace had 
ccasionally done. The softness of his 
temper, and his immoderate love of plea- 
sure, prevented his entering into publick 
life, or encountering the horrours and perils 
of war. He seems to have been tolerably 
well acquainted with letters, though inca- 
pable of severe study and application. His 
becoming a poet seéms to have arisen from 
a natural genius, rather than any design of 
his own. Being a man of pleasure, it is not 
probable that he would spend much time in 
correcting his works, nor indeed do they 
bear the marks of such correction. The 
ease and fluency of: his numbers was the 
gift of mature and not the effect of arti— 
Sponte sua numeros, &c. as he tells us him- 
self. Ovid. did not attempt to dissemble his 
vices, and theerrours of his life we neednot 
collect from the scandalous chronicle of 
these times. He has spared us that trou- 
ble, by narrating them faithfully in his ver- 


ses. The severity of the Roman character 


was considerably abated in his time, and 
young men gf family and fortune were not 
ashamed to confess that they spent their 
lives in the pursuit. of pleasure. But per- 
haps Ovid as Ifttle thought, as many young 
men, that this pursuit of pleasyre might ex- 
pose hirn to as much pain as if be had en- 
tered the lists of amb:tion, or plunged into 
the perils of war. In despotick governments 
those who seemonly to mind their pleasures, 
are commonly thought to be most safe, as 
they do not seem to possess any talents that 
tan excite the suspicion of the Prince, or 
qualify them to conspire against the govern- 
ment. But Princes are jealous of their plea- 
sure, and commonly severe and inexorable 
in their resentments. Ovid, by some means 
ór other, we cannot teli precisely how, in- 
curred the resentment ofthe Emperour, and 
Was banished to Pontus. The place of his 
confinement was on the shore of the Black 
Sea, tothe north of the mouths of the Da- 
nube about where Vurnaat present is situ- 
ated. In this place the poet ended his days, 
having never one able to obtain a revoea- 
tion ofthe Emperour’s sentence against him. 
His Metamorphosis scems to have been his 
first work, and has soinething of the epick 
m; though not modelled after the exam- 

ple of any other writer, so that this work 
mey bé styled unique, as the poet has nei- 
ther ‘had any predecessors ndr imitators. 
pein oF Dr. Warburton, late bishop 
ester, is exceeding probable, viz. 

that he designed this work as a popular his- 
tary of Providence, and his own words, in 
the beginning of the work, greatly counte- 
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nance this conjetture. Ovid seems to have 
embraced the Pyth doctrine in the- 
ory, as he did the Epicurean in practice. 
What induced mankind to conceive meta- 
seal Sige as possible, is hard to say pre- 
cisely, but the conceit of the transmigration 
of souls, which wag older than Pythagoras, 


- though rendered more general and famous 
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by.his means, was most probably the occa- 

sion of it. Perhaps a rude age was little 

capable of understanding the dottrine of 

the immortality of souls without some fa: 

bulous disguise of this kind, and it might be 
found more easy to persuade them that. 
souls existed in different bodies successive- 
ly, than that they could exist without any 
bodies at all. We may wonder the less at 
this opinion prevailing in the early times, 

when instances of it may be produced front 
later and more philosophick ages. Matter 
is the only modification of being; conceiva. 
ble by rude ages, and what is immaterial, 

in their acceunt, is not at all. By the suc- 
cessive change of bodies, the doctrine of the 
moral government of the Deity, and his al- 
lotting rewards, and inflicting punishments 
on men according to their merits, was pro. 
bably preserved, and certainly the prospect 
of a visible and temporal punishment would 
make more impression on the minds of sa- 


vages, than the terrours ofan invisible state, 


though set out with all the fiction and am- 
plification of poetry. It is probable that the 
oriental philosophers imagined that all the 
bodies of brute animals were receptacles of 
souls, which, though originally of the same 
nature and order, enjoyed different powers 
and degrees of happiness according to the 


` variety of the bodies with which they were 


united. It is probable that Ovid wanted to 


. establish the doctrine of Providence on this 


system, on which alone we can attribute any 
unity of design to his singular work— 
Ovid’s learning was never talked of, yet hé 
is the only poet who has given any account 
of the creation of the world, whence 
some have imagined that he must have re 

the books of Moses. The cliaos in Hesiod’s 
Theogony is a petson, and his Theory is 
merely allegorical and mythological, unlike 
the accurate and philosophical description 
of Ovid. Our poet seems to have compre: 
hended all the methods of Providence un- 
der the general notion of changes, and to 
connect these together has taken to his aid 
all the treasures of mythological tradition; 
which however rit for poetry, had not been 
formally handled by any authour before him: 
Besides his Metamorphoses which he de- 
signed as the monument of his fame and 
learning, he wrote his Fasti, or Kalendar, 
the first half only of which remains. In this 
he deduced the origin of all the Roman fes- 
tivals and Religious ceremonies, with ail the 
fable of history on which they were found- 
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ed. In his epistles he exhibits the tender 
passioris, and all the distresses of mind that 


suit the elegiack strain, and in these he has 
displayed his acquaintance with the human 


heart, as well as with the history of the he- , 


roick times. His elegies De Ponto are de- 
dicated to his own misfortunes, and in these 
the tenderness and plaintive strains of the 
poet are most conspicuous, and though this 
part of his works convinces of his want 
ef courage and philosophy, yet they display 
the delicacy of his sentiments and the ten- 
derness of his heart, as well as his powers 
of description. His Amore, Ars Amatoria, 
and Remediym.,Amoris, though adorned 
with all the skill of the poet, and describ- 
ing his very soul, are extremely impraper 
to be putin the hands of youth. Ovid’s 
works abound with moral sentences, and 
what is extraordinary, they are most abun- 
dant in the most immoral parts of his poems. 
‘His style has been accused of puerility and 


false wit. But wit is often censured by. 


men that bave none of their own, with 
whom malevolence and envy stands instead 
of delicacy and correctness of taste. He 
certainly possessed considerable talents, 
and though unfit for shining in the epick 
line, might have been superiour to all others 
in the elegiackor plaintive class. Tibullus, 
though justly celebrated, scarce reaches the 
delicacy of Ovid. But his inclination to plea- 
sure, and consequent aversion to labour con- 
tinedhim necessarily to an inferiour though 
respectable rank, and perhaps his composi- 
tions would have’ been more valued, had he 
bore his confinement in a manner more be- 
coming a Roman and a philosopher. 


Horace too was of the age of Augustus, | 


though somewhat older than Virgil; as he 
had been a Tribune at the battle of Phar- 
salia,and having the misfortune to be on 
the losing side, received his pardon from 
the clemency of the conquerour. His father, 
he tella us, was in low circumstances, be- 
ing a petty gatherer of taxes, yet ventured 
to bestow on his son an education superiour 
to his birth and fortune, which has gained 
immortality to his name. Horace; like Ovid, 
was a man of pleasure, but seems to have 
had more activity of mind, and more power 
over his passions than theother. His works, 
like those of Virgil, appear to have been at 
first prompted by gratitude to Mæcenas and 
Augustus, his benefactors, but nature had 
endowed him with poetical talents, and 
fortune placed him in a situation that he 
could exert them with honour and advan- 
tage. He found those favourable circum- 
stances which many have missed, forexciting 
those qualities which might otherwise have 
been hid forever. Herace was instructed 
in the Greek philosophy having spent some 
time of his youth at Athens, then the chief 
seat oflearning. Though inclined to: indo- 
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lence, he was not incapable of application. 
Having all that desire offame which is com. 
mon in poets, his works bear the marks of 
care and correction. ` Horace, like Ovid; 
confesses hi’ indolence and love of pleasures 
though it is evident that he could surmount 
it at certain times. His desire to please 
his patrons was like wise a spur to diligence: 
But the Lyrick poetry; to which he applied 
himself was suited to his genius, and na- 
tural temper, as it required only short 
flights, and needed not application for any 
long time. In this moreover he had many 
Greek pcets to assist him, Pindar, Alceus, 
Sappho, Stesichorus and Anacreon, whence 
we need not wonder that he calls his odes ` 
Greek poetry, Spiritum Grate tenuem ca- 
mene. - Horace was almost the first and 
only poet among the Komans, who imitated 
the Greek Lyricks. Catullus had only es- 
sayed it. But he was allowed to have been 
extremely successful. In his odes: he is 
sublime, tender, solemn, or jocular accor- 
ding to the nature of the subject, and some- 
times negligent and redundant. Perhaps 
those of his odes on which he set the high- 
est value, and on which he bestowed the 
greatest pains, are not the best of his com- 
positions of that kind; 


(To be cohtinued. ) 
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For the Port Folio. 
YARDLEY OAK. 
CowPEX. 


Surviver sole, and hardly such, of all 

ane one liv'd here thy brethren; at my 
irth, | 

(Since which I number three-score winters 


past) | 
A abatierd veteran, hollow trunk’d per- 
aps | . 
As how, and with excoriate forks deform, 
Relict of ages! could a mind, imbued 
With truth from Heaven, created thing 
adore, eoo _ 
I might with reverence kneel; and worship 
thee ! 


It seems Idolatry with some excuse, 
When our forefather druids in their Oaks 
Imagin’d sanctity. The conscience, yet © 
Unpurified by an authehtick act 

Of amnesty, the teed of blood divine, 
Lov’d not the light, but gloomy, into gloom 
Of thickest shades, like Adam, after taste 
Of proscrib’d, as to a refuge fled ! 


Thou wast a bauble once; acup and ball, 
Which babes might play with; and the 
_ thievish jay 
Seeking her food, with ease might have 
purloin’d | 
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The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing 
down. | | 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs, 
And all thine embryo vastness at a gulp. 
But fate thy growth decreed: autumnal 
. rains, l 
Beneath thy parent tree, mellow’d the soil, 
Design’d thy cradle, and a skipping deer, 
With eae hoof dibbling the glebe, pre- 
r’ r 

The oft receptacle, in which secure 

y rudiments should sleep the winter 
' through. . 


So fancy dreams, disproye it if ye can, 

Ye reas’ners broad awake, whose busy 
search ` : 

Of argument, employ’d too oft amiss, 

Sifts half the pleasures of short life away ! 


Thou fell’st mature, and in the loamy clod 
Swelling with vegetative force jnstinct, 
Didst burst thine egg, as theirs the fabled 
Twins, . 
Now stars ; two lobes protruding pair’d ex, 


act : 3 
A leaf succeeded, and another leaf, 
And ali the elements thy puny growth 
Fost’ring propitious, thou becam’st a twig. 


Who liyd when thou was such? Oh! 
couldst thou speak, 

As in Dodona once thy kindred trees, 

Oracular, I would not cufious ask 

The future, best unknown, but at thy 

-~ mouth 

Inquisitive, the legs ambiguous past ! 


By thee, I might correct, erroneous oft, 

The clock of history, facts and events 

Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts 

Recov’ring, and mistated, setting tight-- 

Desp’rate attempt till trees shall speak a- 
gain ! l ' 

Time made thee what thou wast, King of 
the woods ! 

And time hath made thee what thou art, a 


cave X 
For Owls to roost in! Once thy‘spread- 
-ing boughs 
O’erhung the champaign, and the numer- 

ous flock, 


That graz’d' it stood beneath that ample 


cope. 

Uncrowded, yet safe shelter’d from the 
. storm. — 

No ao thee now, thou hast oyt- 
liv’ e 

Thy popularity, and art become 

(Unless verse rescue thec awhile) a thing- 

F orgotten, as the foliage of thy youth ! 


While thus thro’ all the stages thou hast 
l push’d 
Of tree-ship, first a seedling, hid in grass ? 
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Then twig ; then sapling; and as century 

roll’ 
Slow after century, a giant bulk, 


Of girth enormous, with moss-cushioned 
root, i 


Upheav’d above the soil, and'sides emboes’d 


With prominent waves globose, till at the 
last, Sas 

The rottenness, which Time is charged ta 
inflict 

On other mighty ones, found also thee. 


What exhibitions various hath the world 

Witness’d, of mutability in all, 

That we account mast durable below ! 

Change is the diet, on which ali subsist, . 

Created changeable, and change at last 

Destroys them : skies uncertain, now the 
heat, 

Transmitting cloudless, and the solar beam, 

Now. quenching, in a boundless sea of 
clouds, ° l 

Calm and alternate storm, moisture and 
drought, ae 

Invigorate by turns the springs of life, 

In all that lives, plant, animal and man, 

And in conclusion mar them. Nature’s 
threads, 


Fine, passing thought, ¢’en in her coarsest 


_works, . 
Delight in agitation, yet sustain 
The force that agitates not unimpair’d, | 
But worn by frequent impulse, to the cause 
Of their best tone, their dissolution owe. - 


Thought cannot spend itself, com paring'still, 
The great and little of thy lot, thy growth. 
From almost nullity, into a state > : 
Of matchless grandeur, and declension 
thence . 
Slow into sugh magnificent decay. | 
Time was, when settling on thy leaf, a fly 
Com shake thee tothe root, and twice has 
en 
When tempests could not. At thy firmest. 


age : 

Thou hadst within thy bole solid contents, 

That might have ribb’d the sides, and 
plank’d the deck, 


' Of some flagg’d admiral, and tortuous arms, 


The ship-wright’s darling treasure, didst 
_ present 
To ae ae ieia winds, robust and 
o 
jig ibe into tough * knee-timber, many a 
oad ! | l 
But the ax spared thee ; in those thriftier 


days, , ; 
Oaks a not, hewn by thousands, to sup- 
ply . 
The bottomless demands of contest wag’d 
IOC, E 
*Knee-timber is found in the crooked 
arms of Oak, which by reason of their dis- 


tortion, are easily adjusted to the angle. 
formed where the deck and the ship’s sides 


. Meet. 
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For Senatorial honours. Thus to Time 

The task was left to whittle thee away, 

With his sly scythe, whose ever-nibbling 
ed 


> 
Noiseless, an atom, -and an atom more, | 
Disjoining from the rest, has unobserv’d, - 
Achiev’d alabaur, which had far and wide, 
By man perform’d, made all the forest ring. 


Embowell’d now, and of thy ancient self 
Possessing nought, but the scoop’d rind, 
that seems 
A huge throat calling to the clouds for 
ink, 

Which it would give in rivulets to thy root; 
Thou temptest none, but rather much for- 
bidd’st | 
The feller’s toil, which thou couldst ill re- 
quite ; ; 

Yet is thy root sincere, sound as the rock, 
A quarry of stout spurs, and knotted fangs, 
Which, crook’d into a thousand whimsies, 


clasp 
The stubborn soil, and hold thee still 
erect. 


Sa stands a kingdom, whose foundation yet 
Fails not, in virtue and in wisdom laid, 
Though all the superstructure, by the tooth 
Pulveriz’d of Venality, a shell 

Stands now—and semblance only of itself ! 


Thine arme have left thee: winds have 
rent them off 

Long since, and rovers of the forest wild, 

With bow and shaft have burnt them. Some 
have left . l OT 

A splintered stump, bleach’d to a snowy 


a 8 . e 
And some, memorialnone where once they 


Be ee. ie e 
Yet life still lingers in thee, and puts forth 


Proof not contemptible of what she can, -: 


Even where death predominates. The 


Spring 

Finds thee not less alive to her sweet force, 

Than yonder upstarts of the neighbouring 
wood, — 

So much thy juniors, who their birth re- 
ceived | 

Half a millenium since the date of thine. 


But since, although well qualified by age 

fo teach, no spirit dwells in thee, nor voice 

May be expected from thee, seated here, 

On thy distorted root, with hearers none, 

Or proppter,' save the scene—I will per- 
form . 

Myself the oracle, and will discourse 

In my own ear, such matter as I may. 


One man alone, the Father of us all, 

Drew not his life from woman; never 
gaz'd, 

With mute unconsciousness of what he 


. saw, 
Qn all around him ; learn’d not by degrees, 
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Nor ow'd articulation to his ear ; 

But moulded by his maker into man 

At once, upstood intelligent, survey’d 

All creatures, with precision understood 

Their purport, uses, properties, assign’ _ 

To each his name significant, and filled 

With love and wisdom, render’d back te 
Heaven 2 

In praise harmonious, the first air he dre wz 


He was excus’d the perenes of dull 

Minority ; no tutor charg’d his hand 

With the thought-tracing quill, or task’a 
his mind 

With problems; History not wanted yet,. 

Lean’ on her elbow, watching Time, 
whose course 

Eventful, should supply her with a theme, 
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A Statistical Account of the Schuylkill Perma- 
l nent Bridge. , 

The State of Pennsylvania has long been 
deservedly famed for the multitude and exe 
cellence of its bridges over the varioug 
smaller streams, by which itis intersected. 
But no permanent means of transportation 
across the large and widely extensive rivers 
flowing in and through, or bounding, thia 
fertile and flourishing region, had until & 
late period,. been attempted. That thrown 
lately over the Schuylkill, at the west end of 
the High or Market-Street of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia; one over the same river at Rea- 


| ding; those over the Lehigh at Bethlehem, 


Weis’s ferry, and one near its discharge 
intothe Delaware, have begun the career 
of hydraulick architecture, which will ins 
crease the celebrity of this state in that im- 
portant branch of publick improvement, 
A bridge over the Delaware, a MOR 
connecting Pennsylvania with the state of 


_ New-Jersey, is in great forwardness,® un- 


der the direction of Mr. T. Palmer. One 
on a peculiar construction, and highly nes 
cessary for the passage of the mails, ang 
other constant transportation, upon the 
great pdstroad of communication, between 
the cities of Philadelphia and New-York is 
recently finished. It is situated at Mors, 
ville, and near Trenton on the Delaware; 
and also connects the states of Pennsylva-~ 
nia and New-Jersey. This latter has been 
erected at the expense of a Company, un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. Theodore 
Burr, who, as well as Mr. Palmer, is a 


| self-taught and.ingenious American bridge 


builder, and. has evidenced much talent, ag 
well as industry, in this structure. ' 

The success of the Schuylkill bridge, ag 
far as it had proceeded, was cxemplary; 
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*Since tlie account was drawn up, it 1s 
completed in its frame, which, after the, 


example of the Schuylkillbridge,is covered. 
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and instigated the commencement of this 
work, as well as encouragement inits pro- 
secution. All these erections are highly 
honourable to those who promoted, sup- 
ported, and, compieted them. But that 
over the Schuylkill is the only successful 
undertaking of the kind, attempted and 
carried to perfection in and over a deep 
tide water, It has been attended with the 


most difficulty aud expense; and has, in- 


consequence, more particularly called forth 


The Schuylkill, which washes the west- 
ern front of the city of Philadelphia, al- 
though it affords great advantages, had 
long been attended with many serious in- 
conveniences. The frequent interruption 
of passage, by ice and floods,, and the inef- 
ficient and uncertain mode of crossing here- 
tofore' practised, had, for a long course of 
years, employed the thoughts, and attention 
of many ingenious, and publick spirited 
members of the community. The chutac- 
ter of this river is wild, and, in times of 
floods, rapid and formidable: and, to any 
structure of slight materials, ruinous and 
irresistible. 

Its barders, to an extent of one hundred 
miles, are skirted by precipitous mountains 
and hills. Its tributary streams, suddenly 
filled, mseasons of rains, or melting snows, 
with the torrents rushing down their sides, 
without notice, or time tor precaution, till 
the river with frequent floods, which no 
common works of art, within their reach, 
have heretofore been capable of withstand- 
ing. Although these attributes are not to 
a certain degree, uncommon, yet, in this 
river, they are peculiarly dangerous. They 
occur at irregular periods, and often at 
seasons ofthe year, when Hoods are gene- 


tally unexpected, These circumstances, at 


alltimes, created doubts of the practicability 
of any permanent erection. The depth of 
the water, opposite the city, added to the 
difficulties and apprehensions. The ex- 
pense, in the early periods of its establish. 
ment, precluded any plan, requiring large 
expenditures by those who then inhabited 
Pinladelphia and its vicinity. In the year 
1728, March 30th, a law wasenacted ‘* by 
the Goyernou, (Sir William Keith) by and 
with the consent of the Freemen of the pro- 
vince, in General Assembly met,” (which 
shows thé then style of the laws,) entitled, 
* An Act for-establishing a ferry over the 
river Schuylkill, at the end of the High- 
Street of Philadelphia, granting to the 
then Mayor and commonatty, the right to 
make and maintain causeways on both sides 
ofthe river, and to erect a ferry at the west 
end of High Street. Certain toils were 
then fixed, which the present rates do not, 
in any case, far exceed; and in many in- 
stances, i. e. for country produce and ma- 
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nure, are much, and liberally reduced: 
No person or persons (without violating 
that law) could then, or can now, “ keep 
ur use any boat or canoe, for transporting 
any person or persons, creatures or carria- 
ges, for hire or pay, over the said river, in 
any other place between these ferries, now 
called Roach’s, (late Ashton’s, now Sher- 
ridine’s) and, Blunston’s (late Gray’s) fer- 
ries on the said river, besides the ferry 
thereby established.” By virtue of this law, 
the corporation of the city have held and 
exercised ‘this exclusive franchise, from 
the time of its being so granted, until their 
transter thercot to the present Permanent 
Bridge Company. The ferry was maintain- ' 


ed, and generally used, until the floating 


bridges were thrown over. In times of in« 
terruption of the passage of those bridges, 
by ice and floods (which too frequently oc- 
curred) the boat was resorted tq, for tem- 
porary transportation, and always kept in 
readiness for use. 

In December 1776, when the British 
troops had overrun and nearly subjugated 
the state of New-Jersey, General Wash. 
ington, apprehensive of being forced to re- 
treat, with the shattered remnants of his- 
patriotick, but enfeebled army, wrote to- 
General Putnam, then commanding in Phi- 
ladelphia, directing him to take measures 
for the speedy passage of the Schuylkill, in: 
case of urgent necessity. Orders were, at 
the same time, given to collect all the boats 
attainable at Wright’s, and other ferries on 
the Susyuenanna., No. pontogs existed, 
with which to fulfil the orders of the Com- 
mander in Chief. It fell to the lot of the 
individual, who originated the project of 


| the present Permanent Bridge, and who 


then held a confidential ofice under The 


‘United States, to be consulted on the sub- 


ject. Having advised with some ship- 
wrights, a bridge of boats was, at first, 
thought of, but finally one cf ship carpenter's 
floating stages, used for graving ships, was 
concluded’upon. This plan, on being sug- 
gested by him to General Putnam, was in- 
stantly adopted, and promptly executed. 
The critical and masterly stroke, made on 
the`British auxiliaries at Trenton, superse- 
dedits military use at that period. It gave, 
however, the first idea of the floating 
bridges over the Schuylkill, composed of | 
buoyant logs, for the support of a platform 
of planks, two whereof now remain at 
Gray’s and Sherridine’s ferries. There 
does not appear to be any express authori- 
ty, by law, for the establishment of these 
bridge’. The Act-of 1723 recognizes the _ 
two ferries of Reach and Blunston. An 
act passed since the revolution, regulates 
and directs the lowering the ropes of ferries, 
and opening the bridges, which had each 
slip pieces for this purpose, within a certain 
time on notice, undera penalty. This im. 
wW 
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plied permission, appears to be the only 
warrant fortheir continuance. The first of 
the log bridges was’erected by the Execu- 
tive of the state. This was either much 
injured or destroyed. 

A bridge was constructed by the British 
army in 1777, when in possession of the Ci- 
ty, on pontons, or large boats. But this 
not sufficiently answering their purposes, 
another was thrown over, composed of 
planks, supported by floating logs, after 
the pattern, and, perhaps, with part of the 
materials of the one, which had succeeded 
the bridge of stages, and is probably the 
one now at Gray’s ferry. One of the pon- 
“Rons, used by the British, prolonged the 
hostility which occasioned its fabrication. 
Two of the piles of the coffer dam, sunk for 
the erection of the western pier of the pre- 
sent Permanent Bridge, were obstructed 
by a part of one of those boats, which had 
been accidentally sunk in 1777, 28 ft. below 
common Jow water. It occupied part of the 
area of the dam, with oneend projecting un- 
der two of the piles ofthe inner row, andhad 
nearly rendered the erection abortive. It 
was first discovered on pumping out the 
dam, in 1802; and was perfeetly sound, af- 
ter a lapse of 25 years! The iron work 
had not the least appearance of rust, or the 
wood, which was common oak, of decay. 
The taking this boat to pieces, the strain- 
ang the dam, and the leaks in consequence, 
were the chief causes of an extra expendi- 
ture, by the company, of more than 4000 
dollars, hardly and perilously disbursed in 
pumping, which alone cost from 5 to 700 
dollars per week, and other labour, during 
forty-one days and nights, in the midst of 
a most inclement winter. 

The privations ofsupplies from the coun- 
try, on the western sidå of the Schuylkill, 
had always been causes f regret, and too 
often of inereased expense to the inhabi- 
tants of the City. These were most se- 
verely felt, as the population increased. It 
would be, perhaps, irksome, to attend to 
a recital, minutely, of all the schemes sug- 
gested foy a permanent passage, through a 
periodof near 70 years. It will be suf- 
ficient, shortly to mention some of them. To 
those who have been-actively concerned in 
the present structure, most of these pro- 
jects appear to have been impracticabie, or 
unadvisable. Ifthey could have been exe- 
cuted, the funds were unattainable. 

Some would have the river filled with a 
dam and causeway, after a bridge had 
been built on the flats of the fast land, and 
a channel cut through these flats. Some 
proposed a low stone bridge; to be used 
only when the river was in its ordinary 
state; and when raised’ by floods, the tor- 
rent should run over the bridge. Thus in- 
termitting its use, when it was most re- 
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_the city. 
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quired.: Some would have, with any bridge, 
arches, turned from hill to hill, and thus 
occupy, with impediments, the low grounds 


-which now afford additional passage to 


the overflow of the stream. The expense 
too, would require the funds of a state, and 
never could have been accomplished by pri- 
vate advances, with any prospect of profit. 
Any buildings, or other obstructions placed: 
on these flats, will confine, and, of course 
redouble the force of the current. They 
wauld cause the accumulation of the ice, 
and damming of the stream, the mogt for- 
midable foes the bridge has to contend 
with. Some had proposed a bridge on 
chains, stretched across the river, and ele- 
vated by columns of vast height, on its 
banks. Adding to this visionary plan, 
some of its advocates would have pillars 
in the middle of the river, on a kind of 
wharf, containing stone promiscuously 
thrown in. On such an uncertain, shifting, 

and unstable foundation, more modern pro- 
jectors have contemplated erecting wooden 
superstructures; and are not yet persuaded 

of their being dangerous and insecure. If 
such should succeed in a river of tranquil 

current, and level bottom, they are not cal- 
culated for one frequently impetuous in the 

extreme; in some parts of its bed covered 
with mud, in others, uncommonly unequal 
androcky. Still more ineligible in. one, ir- 


‘regular in its depths, which suddenly vary 


at small distances, so as to afford no encou- 
ragement to depend on any foundations, or 
supports for a bridge, but those of solid 
masonry; and this founded onthe rock 
which stretches across its bottom. ` 

ı Without entering into controversy on the. 
merits or defects of these plans, which 
were proposed for the peo of the pre-. 
sent bridge, they are barely enumerated, 
with some ofthe objections to their estab- 
lishment. 

Before the Revolution, at various pe- 
tiods, citizens of intelligence and talents, 
had abandoned the idea of erecting a 
bridgé, in the deep tide water, opposite 
They sought for situations less 
difficult and higher up the river. Applica- 
tions were presented to the General Assem- 
bly of fhe province; and surveys and ac¢u- 
rate examinations were made, under the 
directions of a committee of the legistature. 
The places. viewed were, Peters’s Island, 
and the Fording Place, nearer the Falls, 
which was, in carly times, the most com- 
mon passage over the river. The road 
leading over it is called, in ancient deeds, 
and other writings, The old Lancaster road. 
A third site, offered for the consideration of 
this committe was, the great falls of Schuyl- 
kill; where such an erection was said to be 
practicable, directly across the reef of ele». 
vated rocks, forming the obstructions in 
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that part of the stream. Maps and measure- 
ments of these places, and their distances 
from the city, and particularly of Peters’s 
Island, which was the place generally 
fred on, as possessing the greatest facili- 
ties and advantages, positive and relative, 
were made, and are yet extant. The reute 
tọ Lancaster, by this place, through part 
of the Ridge or Wisahiccon road, is short- 
erthan that passing over the bridge, op- 
posite the city. The distance by either 
place is not much greater. Although a 
bridge may be erected at either place, for 
asum not exceeding a fourth, and probably 
a fifth, of thé cost ofthe Permanent Bridge 
at High Street, yet these sites cannot rival 
the latter. They do not unite all interests 
by being so generally accomodatory to 
travellers and transportation, from all quar- 
ters, southerly, and westerly of the city. 
Their use will, therefore, be partial, and 
the object of a distant day. 

~ (To be continued. ) 


From the Monthly Anthelogy. 
ON HOPE. 

The unfortunate are preserved through 
Hope. i MENANDER. . 

The all-wise Creator of the univetse 
has manifested his benevolence in 
every work of his power. He has 
delighted to exhibit this virtue, not 
only in the general operations, but in 
the most minute circumstances of life. 
_ The indifferent spectator will discern 
this quality reigning in the world on 
the most superficial examination, 
while the philosopher delightsin view- 
ing the exertions of goodness in the 
petty affairs of mankind and in the 
moral economy of nature. This brigh- 
test glory of Divinity burst upon man 
With accumulated splendour at the 
promulgation of Christianity, yet 
among the heathens it darted a mild 
ray,and glimmered with a cheerful 
light. They indeed could not con- 
template the wonderful benevolence 
of their Creator with the same assu- 
tance as is granted te Christians, be- 
cause they had never heard, and ne- 
ver thought of the infinite mercies of 
God, as displayed in the doctrines 
of revelation. They however had the 
Same universe to survey ,and the same 
reason to exercise; and the first of 
their observations and expefience was 
the perception of the goodness dis- 
played in the natural and moral world. 
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Among a variety of general prin- 
ciples, which exhibit the benevolence 
of the Creator, is the universal exten- 
sion of the consolatian of hope. This 
is as widely diffused asthe race of rea- 
sonable man} and is limited in its ex- 
istence only byextinguishmentof life. 
It is universal, continual, and rege- 
nerating. It accompanies the sun in 
gladdening the children of sorrow, for 
where there is a rational being, there 
is the habitation of hope. It never 
forsakes the afflicted or unfortunate, 
but abides with him while.nature and 
reason endyre. its powers are won- 
derful and unlimited ; their operation 
is versatile, yet always benignant, for 
it may sometimes present to intel- 
lectual vision a single view of hap 
existence, and sometimes display t 
unlimited scenery of possible felicity. 

The ancient mythologists repre- 
sented the power of hope as the last 
gift of the gods; for when Pandora 
had been endowed with all perfection 
by acquiring from each of the divini- 


ties his peculiar excellence, she also 
received a box containing all the ills, 


diseases, and vexations’ of human 
life ;* when this box was afterwards 
opened and the vices and calamities 
flew abroad in the world, hope was 
found at the bottom of the box, and 
was given as the alleviator of every 
misfortune. By this fable the my- 
thologists evinced their opinion of the 
consolations of hope. ‘they consi- 
dered, that the world would have been 
indeed wretched, had there been no 
comforter amid the innumerable mi- 
series of human nature ; and conse- 
quently they showed to muskind a 
principle, which was not needed, till 
sorrow and evil had entered the 
world, but which was then capable of 
soothing and succouring every moral 
disorder and physical infirmity. 

Of the heathen allegory I have ne- 
ver seen an explication, but I shall of- 
fer one which appears simple ; and 
I offer it with the more pleasure, be- 
cause if false, it can produce no other 
harm than that of contempt for the 
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* Queré, if Pandora was not forbidden to 
open the bex ? ; 
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poor ingenuity of the authour; and 
if it be true, it will serve to prove the 
truth ofthe history of creation, as re- 
lated in the bible, and thus add ano- 
ther argument tothe excellence of 
our holy religion. 
By Pandora is mearft a being, pos- 
sessing every gift, as the word -‘evi- 
dently denotes. Among the Greeks, 
it had a female signification, upon 
the principle mentioned in Harris’s 
Hermes, that every recipient being is 
‘naturally considered of the female 
gender. The first man, Adam, is 
darkly shadowed under the allégory 
ot Pandora, the first woman. He re- 
ceived a command from his maker, 
“which he was not to break; but which 
if he should transgress, the inevitable 
cOnsequence was misery and death. 
Pandora was ordered not to open the 
box, which had been given her, under 
the penalty of spreading disease and 
calamity in the world ; and the hope, 
which remained at the bottom of the 
box, is typical of the gracious pro- 
mise of Salvation, which the benevo- 
lent God made at the time of man’s 
transgression. 
These are the leading features of 
resemblance, which it is sufficient for 


me to have sketched. ` Future inves-. 


tigators, who have the piety and eru- 
dition of Maurice and Bryant, may be 
able to exhibit the sources of Egyp- 
tian or Indian theology, whence the 
Greeks borrowed their story ; they 
may be able to point out the minute 
differences between the heathen fa- 
ble and the scriptural narration ; they 
may be able to reconcile apparent 
contradictions; to account for strange 
absurdities in the history of Pandora, 
and to demonstrate by new arguments 
the sacred truth of the formation and 
the fall of Adam. 


Little speculation and experience 
are necessary to convince us of the 
evils of life; they are frequent and 
distressing. They come, when we 
never expect them, and when they 
have glided away, they are quickly 
followed by others. Some men are 
overpowered by’a sudden condensa- 
tron of misery ; while others are wea- 
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ried out by continual succession of 
petty misfortunes. Man indeed is 
born to sorrow. Atthe moment of 
birth he gives signs of that pain, which 
generally accompanies him in the dif- 
ferent stages of existence, only alter- 
ed by irresistible circumstances, or 
suspended by the alleviation of sci- 
ence. : ne ae 

Under such circumstances, what 
would be the condition of man with- 
out hope? He would sink, loaded 
with sorrow, to the grave; or he 
would drag out a painful existence, 
anticipating the moment of dissolu- 
tion. But this messenger of good 
whispers to every one soft words of 
peace. It cheers the sick man with 
the prospect of better days, when 
health shall invigorate his frame, and 
when socie:y shall revel at his restor- 
ation to pleasure. The poor man an- 
ticipates the year, when he shall no 
longer be obliged to work for his dai- 
ly „bread; when, with a competent 
supply of riches, he shall be able to 
afford himself a decent habitation for 
the evening of his days. The mari- 
ner, tossed in the waves or almost 
overwhelmed in a storm, can discern 
in the horizon of hope a safe retreat 
from the present vexations, and a se- 
cure accommodation against the com- 
ing calamities of existence. In like 
manner, to all who ave oppressed by 
physical evils, lope cffers a suitable 
relief: she spreads her light, and all 
darkness vanishes ; she extends her 
powerful hand, and the tear is wiped 
from the widow’s eye, and the coun- 
tenance of the orphan glisiens with 
cheerfulness. 


‘The natural evils of the world are 
indeed great; they are sufficient to 
oppress a virtuous mind, and to ap- 
pal the stoutcst resolution ; yet if we 
diligently survey the whole system 
of beings, we shall find other sources 
of misery, more poignant in their ef- 
fect, if not more frequent in their re- 
currence. Physical infirmities have 
reference only to the body ; of course 
they cannot endure longer than life ; 
and though our existence be embit- 
tered by sorrow, and overwhelmed by 
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agony, there is little consequent ap- 
prehensions about future felicity or 
torment. But as moral agents, men 
are subjected to temptation, they are 
seduced by evil pleasures, or trans- 
ported with furious passions. Hence 
is produced the whole catalogue of 
crimes. Hence originate thase vi- 
ces and sins, which a moral philoso- 
pher cannot contemplate without pi- 
ty, and which the transgressor of hu- 
man and divine laws knows to be the 
cause of his severe punishment and 
misery. These evils, which relate 
to our moral nature, have evidently 
twosprings; they are produced either 
by our own folly and wickedness, and 
then we are criminal ; or they are the 
consequence of accidents andcircum- 
stances, which are not to be resisted, 
and then we are unfortunate. 


Among other evils, of the first class, 
is the undeserved loss of reputation. 
This, to an honourable man, is a de- 
privation greater than that of life. If 
a virtuous mind have been for years 
raising his character by regular pur- 
suits of industry, and the punctual 
discharge of moral obligations ; if he 


have attained a higher rank among’ 


his fellow-men, and with conscious 
superiority views himself as equal to 
the highest in the eye of heaven, how 
is his heart torn, whenthis reputation 
has been sapped by the artful and the 
malignant, when the lowest artifices 
have successfully been executed to 
number him among the criminal and 
the vitious? No anguish is equal to 
his; no tongue can speak his sorrow ; 
no treasures can compensate his loss. 
Yet to this poor being of misfortune 
there is hope. This will cheer him 
and comfort him; not merely the 
hope that his accusers will one day 
-be condemned, for an henourable 
man will pardon even his enemies ; 
not merely the hope that his charac- 
ter will be reestablished in this world, 
for of this he may care but little, as 
experience has evinced the vanity of 
depending on the opinion ofthe world; 
but the sure and certain hope of ano- 
ther state, where his virtues willshine 
clearer than the daystar in its meri- 
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dian, where his good decds will be 
recompensed by full-flowing felicity, 
and where perhaps his heavenly fa- 
ther will crown him with greater glo- 
ry for the loss, which he sustained be- 
low, of all that is valuable, dear, and 
praise-worthy. : 

Hope is the constant attendant on 
him, who has laboriously endeavour- 
ed to acquire renown in the republick 
of letters, and who, from the negli- 
gence of mankind, or the absurdity 
of fashion, has never obtained the rank 
which was his due. No one should 
ever despond. Literary history will 
point out many names, high in litera- 
ture, and often in the mouth of fame, 
who were once unknown, forgotten, 
or disregarded. In. their progress 
through a great undertaking, hope 
comforted and fortified them. Itex- 
hibited in bright array the testimonials 
of future celebrity, and proclaimed 
the loud and distinct acclamations of 
mankind. Even if the writers were 
flattered and seduced by the gay rise 
of hope ; if they did not reccive tri- 


-butary honours or profitabie distinc- 
‘tions in their lifetime, they looked 


forward with a steady eye to ages yet 
unborn, and in anticipation enjoyed 
the shouts of gratulation, and the em- 
braces of kindred souls, who welcom- 
ed their advancement to the temple 
of fame. 

The evils, which are produced by 
wickedness, arealways horrible in the 
eyes of society and of God ; those, 
which arise from folly, rather than 
from sin, are not always punished 
with severity by the earthly judge ; 
and perhaps hereafter they may be 
considered with an eye of compassion 
by the Supreme Disposer of all things. 
Crimes, which are plotted in darkness 
and secrety by’ the deliberations of 
infernal men, and which are perpe- 
trated with all the cool savageness of 
malignancy, are punished with un- 
relenting justice by earthly tribunals; 
yet I know not if hope ever deserted 
the most shameless of villains. His 
fancy continually suggests hopes 
from the effects of chance or design. 
The dungeon indeed contains his bo- 
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dy, but nothing restrains the opera- 
tions of mind. He may look for- 
ward to his release by the destruc- 
tion of his country; to his escape by 
means of a thousand accidents; to a 
deliverance by civil commotions, or 
the conflagration of the prison, the 
influence of friends, or the convul- 
sion of an carthquake. 

A dungeon is the solitude of a cri- 
minal, and, I hope, sometimes the 
cell of a penitent. Noone can limit 
by finite bonds the compassion of in- 
finite benevolence. The murderer 
should indeed deeply feel the awful 
horrour of his crime ; he should be 
torn by the remorse of his conscience 
and humiliated even to dust by the 
solemn contemplation of his accumu- 
lated wickedness. To sueh aman I 
would not offer the smallest reason 
of confidence, not the most minute 
ground of assurance to the favour of 
heaven ; yet if he were deeply sor- 
rowful, if he were inwardly ' convin- 
ced of his wickedness, and were com- 
pletely repentant, I trust that a ray 
of hope would gleam into his dark 
dungeon, and that he might some- 
times think on the infinite merits of 
his Saviour, and the infinite power of 
his God. Weare all the children of 
sin, and have all forfeited the counte- 
nance of our Maker; yet we can trust 
in the hope of reconciliation, not on- 
ly for ourselves, but even for mur- 
derers, for we know that goodness is 
unlimited, and that there is merey in 
beaven. 


C O 
Cutting uf a Verse-maker. , 


A wickedly waggish set of roguish Re- 
viewers maliciously murder a poor po- 
etaster, in the following style : 


He has courted the muse under as 
many disguises as ever Jupiter as- 
sumed in the prosecutions of his less 


chaste amours, but whether or not. 


with the same ultimate success as the 
heathen god, is now to be decided. 
At one time he puts on the demure 
methodistick air of an elegiack bard, 
and weeps, and sighs, and whines, in 
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a manner sufficiently deplorable to 


‘melt the most obdurate heart. At 


another, he brightens up into a spruce 
and fashionable beau, powdered, per- 
fumed, and apparelled in a style alto- 
gether irresistible. Ere long he 
starts up in the form and dress of a 
shepherd, witha becoming crook over | 
his shoulders, and puffs away with 
zeal and delight on the Scotch bag- 
pipe. While the prolonged sound of 
the drone is yet humming in onr ears, 
who should rise before us but the pro- 
fessour, wrapped in the sweeping 
stole, and treading the lofty buskin ia 
tragedy, with a bloody dagger in the 
one hand, and a poison bow! in the 
other! The volumes are indeedaper- 
fect raree-show. One page is drawn 
up, and io! shepherds and their lass- 
es sporting inthe vale ! Down it falls, 
and behold, an Indian chief with 
hatchets, scalps,and tomahawks. The 
eye is soon relieved with the less for- 
midable muster of a yolunteer corps, 
advancing againsta dreadful discharge 
of blank cartridges, and again is start- 
led atthe spectre forms of Fingal, 
Starno, and other staring heroes. 


To mention all the faults of style 
and sentiment that swarm over these 
volumes, would require a patience 
and industry which our readers may 
be glad that we do not possess. Un- 
fortunately, they are all faults arising 
from sterility of soul. Our authou:’s 
fancy seems perfectly famished, and 
reduced to mere skin and bone— 
Accordingly she devours whatever 
comes in her way, less solicitious for 
dainty morsels than Jumpish gross 
materials, fitted to satisfy the cravings 
of her voracity. In hér eagerness for 
something to devour, to use the words 
of Shakespeare, “ she looks evenim- 
possible places,” and after rummag- 
ing through an ode; comes out at the 
end of it with a look that is truly la- 
mentable. Sometimes, too, after 
stumbling by accident upon a tolera- 
ble food thing, she gives it a few con- 
vulsive mastications, and then throws 
it aside, much to the credit either of 


her self-denial or stupidity. 


i 


| 
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ECGENTRICK ADVERTISEMENT. 


| The following advertisement of a Cow lost, 
is copied verbatim from a paper publish- 
ed a few years sitce in Boston. 
ABBERTISEMENT. 
Boston, May 70th, 1784. 


Their was a Cow desmished last 
Friday, colour of a light red Cow, 
pretty much a short tail, not so long 
as other Cows tales, she is a long slim 
Cow, not so fat as some Cows, she is 
not so poor as some. This will con- 
vince any of the publitk if seen such 
acreatur. Sir or Gentleman. of ho- 
nour, whoever séen or find him, turn 
him to Bosson, to Mr. York Ruggles, 
tar lane, he will warn whoever bring 
him will be a great price, the Cow 
was brought upin the country, he 
was brought through Bosson four 
mounths ago, also more, the Cow had 
four white legs, and four red legs. 

P. S. He has gote lite red eyes, he 
is gote tall slime hornes, a little cut of 
the ends, he is not less than seven 
years old, he has got one year long 
and be is got one year short, and a slit 
in one of them, and a piece clipped 
of other. | : 

YORK RUGGLES. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folio, 
= THE ADIEU. | 
Written after reading Miltan’s Penseroso. 


Hence, now, the poet’s life forlorn, 

Of Vanity, and Fancy born— 

Tis but a wild delusive joy, 

And shall no more my peace annoy. 

Find out, oh! Muse, some garret high, 
Where sits the Bard, with haggard eye: 
There Poverty his feeling wrings, 

And the starved cricket nightly sings; 
By dying coals, I see him sit, | 
With nought to warm, but sparks of wit: 
See him, with hunger how perplexed, | 
Orhow, with sonnets, he is vexed— 

I hear the girl, by landlord sent, 

To dun him for his quarter’s rent: 

But though he gives a Muse’s note, 

It will not stop her cursed throat. 


No, no, sweet Muse, I quit the train, 
No more I sing the tuneful strain. 


Ly 
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Without a sigh, I quit the HILL, 
The painted mead, the babbling rill; 


The rustling trees, the nodding e, 
‘Where oft in rhyme, I wrote of 


ve; 
No more I dream of maidens fair, 
With azure eyes, and acburn hair: 


Of youthful nymphs, whose sad disdain, 


Has wakened all my bosom’s pain, 
(Though all the pain was in my pen, 
But tell not this, sweet muse again:) 
No more I}! watch the midnight oil, 
Biting my nails in rhyming toil; 
Calling on every Muse and Grace, 
But for an hour to take my place, 
And write a soft and tender sonnet, 


. On lady’s eyebrow, or her bonnet; 


Nor call on Loveto cast his dart, 

And wound some fair one’s throbbing heart, 

Who so afflicts this breast of mine, 

That I can neither sleep, nor dine. 

So pretty muse pray take, your flight, | 

—By Jove, you go this very night. 

Though we have passed bright hours to- 
gether, 

And this is cursed chilly weather, 

Yet tramp you must, before I waver, 

Seduced again by your palaver. 


But come! thou judge, sedate and sage, 
Come and unfold thy learned page. 
Oh how shall I thy name invoke? 
Chief Justice, or my master Coke! 
Whose ancient visage is so rough, 
To me it seems quite in a huff. 
Thy wig and gown tell what thou art, 


And terrour strike within my heart; 


Thy firm fixed eye and scowling frown, 
And quite enough to knock one down; 
I do confess I’ve been a truant, 

But, prithee, take a milder view on’t. 


Thee, Common Law, in days of yore, 
To that grave wizard Srupy bore, 
In Albion’s great Eliza’s reign, 
« Nor was such mixture held a stain.” 
Oft in the Pleas, and in the Bench, 
With eager feet you sought the wench; 
And there her heart you strove to woo, 
And did what every judge should do.* i 
And through the realm did spread your 

names, 

Notwithstanding proud King James. 


Come, stedfast judge, so wise and grave, 
And bring both Butler and Hargrave; 
With sheets about the folio size, 

D 

* Alluding to the answer which Lord 
Coke made to King James, upon being ask- 
ed whether certain oppressive exactions, 
which were about to bẹ levied by Royal au- 
thority, would be legal. Al the other 
judges answered that the King’s will was 
law; but Coke sturdily told-him, that when 
the case came before him, as judge, Ae 
would do what a judge ought to do.. | 
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And notes, to please the student’s eyes: 
Black-letter type, and Norman-French, 
Which erst was used in the Bench: 
Come,, but keep thy frowning state, 

Or I, again in rhyme shall prate. - , 
Give me thy mind, thy piercing look, 
That I may understand thy book. 

And, kept within my office still, 

Study myself ‘to marble,” till 

« With asad, leaden, downward cast,” 
Lam alimb of law, at last. 

Thencome again, with, inthy hand, 
Ejectments ’gainst my neighbour’s land, 
And plenteous suits, with good retainers, 
*Bout’states in fee, or in remainders. 
Then teach me all the tricks of art, 

And from thy court [li ne’er depart; 
Give me to know these wiles of trade, 
And then, by Jove, ny fortune’s made: 
Of jointures, gaolers; ipso facto; 

Of writs for debt, or parco fracto; 

Of Habeas corp. ad prosequendum; 

Or, catch some knave, ad respondendum; 
Cui in vita, custom, cucking, 

(More seemly-now ’tis called a ducking.) 
Of Nudum pactum, Levant couchant; 

Of vagrant beasts, or maidens flippant. 
But, chief of all, oh! with thee bring 

s Him that soars on eagle wing;” 

Let him but hold the tempting fee, 

And Pil ne’er plead a double plea. 

Thee, CLIENT oft the crowds among, 
PI seek amid the Exchange’s throng. 
And missing thee, Ill walk,—or hop 
Right straitway to the barber’s shop; 
There P’ll behold thy undrawn purse, 

My honorarium to disburse. 

Like boys, who by the gutter side, 

With lifted hands, and jaws stretch’d wide, 
Watch the bright pennies turning round, 
And wish, yet fear, them onthe ground. 
Oft too, asin my office, near, ` 

Our crier’s Stentor-voice Pll hear——_ 

“ Court met, —oh yes—oh yes—oh yes,” 
My client’s cause to curse, or bless: 

Or, if the judges do not sit, 

At home, Pil frame the wily writ: 

And teach the knaves to pay their losses, 
Or else beware.of lawyers’ crosses. 


Far from all rude resort of men, 
Save the rough tipstaff, now and then, 
Or the grim gaoler’s glad report, 
“ Defendant, now sir’s safe in Court? 


And may, at last, my weary age 
Find out the Judge’s “ hermitage.” 
“ Where I may sit, and rightly spell,” 
Which cause is bad, and which is well. 
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And where, without the Lawyer’s strife, 
My income settled is, for life. 


These things, Judge Coke, oh! deign to 


give, 
‘ And I, with thee, will choose to live.” 
SEDLEY. 
j—— d 
EPITAPH. 


Sacred to the Memory of 


í 


SPURRIER, 


Who was born, &e. 
And died, &e. 


A man of universal knowledge, great piety, 
and unbounded benevolence—thereby lay- 
ing up treasures in Heaven, whence he has ` 
gone to reap the reward of his life. 


EEE 


MORTUARY. 


Died at Marseilles on the 28th of 
August last, (where she had goné for . 
the recevery of her health) Mrs. 
RacneL Brake, At. 34, wife of 
George Blake, Esq. of Boston, Dis- - 
trict Attorney of Massachusetts. She 
was not less distinguised for an un- 
common vigour of understanding ` 
and an ardour for intellectual im- 
provement, than for the native purity 
of her mind, the unblemished cor- 
rectness of her principles, and the 
unaffected dignity of her manners. 
These interesting qualities, united 
with powers of conversation unusu- 
ally brilliant and animated, a sensibi- 


lity acute and “ tremédlingly alive” to - 


the distresses of others, and “a heart 
open as day to melting charity,” had ` 
attached to her an extensive and nu- - 
merous circle of friends. By all who 
intimately knew her and had discer- 
ned the intrinsick excellence of her ` 
character, her society was fondly 
cherished, and her death is most 
deeply and sincerely lamented. -> 
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TRAVELS. 
LEYYERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun- 
trite, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


———qua me quoque possim 
Tollere humo. üi Vir. 


de dirai j’étais la, telle chose m’advint, 
Vous y croytiez étre vous-mémes. 


La Fontaine. 

(Continued from page 163.) 
LETTER VII. 
Geneva. 
My dear E——, | 
THE suburbs of the city extend sô 


far, and the succession of country 
houses, and of villages is so conti- 


hued, that we were at the first post, : 


before we thought ourselves well 
out of Bordéaux.. We soon disco- 
vered that our carriage was not as 
cheap aoneas we first had thought, and 


I foresaw, without any great regret, 
however, that we should be detained. 


M some town: in order to have it re- 


from the English. 
-map, which, I presume, you keep 


paired. Towns, villages, churches; 
castles and country houses, were on 
both sides of us, as we rode through 
one continued vineyard, loaded with 
the finest grapes; at some distance 
on the left, was the Garonne; beyond 
were hills; which appearéd as well 
cultivated as the plain, but against 
which it is probable that the sea fors 
merly rolled; no fences or hedges are 
anywhere to be seen, except in the 
neighbourhood: of houses, which 
takes away from the prospect the ap- 
pearance of distinct and independent 
property, that | remember being plea- 
sed with,in England. But the road was 
excellent, and we were goon at Cas- 
tres, where the people of the house 


- comforted us about Mr. F.: an En- 


glish boy, they said, had stopt there, 


the day before; there was something 
melancholy tn his countenance, but 


the gentleman he was with seemed 
to pay great attention to him. 
Strange as it may seem to you, 
there are very few French, who haye 
yet found out that the Americans are, 
in any respect, a separate people 
Now look at the 


x 
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vything of the best; and ini abundance; 
and alk that could be wished for; with 
the single exception of clean floors, 
ami you may judge for yourself, from 
our bill of fare at Port St. Marie’s, 
where the tim had been represented 
as an ordinary one. There were 
fish, pigeons, (a very stiperiour bird 
to the Aaen pigeon,): veal, ortos. 
"lais, and sållad, and a desert, of 
cotirse: with such äccommodations, 
therefore, with good roads, through 
a finely cultivated, and well inhabited 
country; and with cheerful and good 
natured postillions, guilty of no fault, 
but of driving rather too fast, and, to 
crowt all, with good weather, m a 
delightful clintaté; you may suppose: 
' how agreeably we travelled. 

We were the next morning earfy, 
at Agén; the capital ofa district, long 
famous for grain and fruit, of every 
sort, and for the neighbouring mea- 
dows on the Garonne, and where onë 
of the largestinns I ever beheld seers 
‘ed at once to possess the largest aid 
dirtiest kitchen: there was meat and. 
game of every sort, and fish in abun» 
dance, and ortolañs by dozens, and 
four or five cooks busily employed; 
but the flies flew from lace to plate 
like the Harpies of Virgil, or if you 
prefer the comparison like the black 
birds of K—, and would have check- 
ed the appetite of Famine itself. 

I found several English officers 
here, who were prisoners of war, atid 
who fastened upon me, as they would 
have done upon a countryman, not 
did I feel léss for them then if I had 
been: there were about two hundred 
sailors they told me in the town, who 
were allowed to undertake work for 
the inhabitants, and ‘enjoyed them- 
selves exceedingly. _ 


spread upon the table, before you, find 
Langon on the Garonne, and you 
will be at the place we passed our, 
first evening at; the inn had beén a 
fortified castle in former days, and 
like all castles, was dark and gloomy, 
but the table-cloth and napkins were 
clean, the supper good, the peo- 
ple all civility and attention, and the 
beds were excellent: it is here that 
the tide ceases to be perceived, atid 
there was a crowd of boats under our 
window. The next morning, we 
crossed the Garonne, and as I walked 
upon the opposite side of the town, and 
looked back upon it, so many ideas 
presented themselves to my mind, 
that, if I were writing a book, instead 
of a letter, they would serve fora 
chapter. i 3 

Fhe inn we had just left was evi- 
dently an anefent fortress, built upon 
a steep rock by the side of the river, 
and served, no doubt, some four of 
five hundred years ago, to support 
the pride, and protect the plunder of 
some mighty Baron; at a small dis- 
tance lower down, was a church 
which had been erected by the En- 
glish, while they were masters of 
this finé country; then came the con- 
vent of the poor Ursuline nuns; who 
had ‘been driven into the wide 
world with contempt and ruin; and 
then succeeded the dismantled habis 
tation of an emigrant nobleman. We 
kept the river on our right, occasion- 
aly driving through small towns, ge- 
herally dignified with the ruins of a 

castle, and along a bighly cultivated 
-= scene of vines, hemp, Indian corn, 
and tobacco: this last appeared of an 
inferiour sort, and, though fit to cut, 
not better than the second growth at 
the mountahs. 


We passed rapidly through Aiguilt | ( To be continued. ) 
lon, where the Duke, during his 3 
exile, amused himself by building a er 
spacious, but by no means handsome 
palace, and stopt for the night at sid The Pert pete: 
port St. Marie. To us, whonr CRITICISM. 


Smollet, and other travellers, had in- [| 
spired with no advantageous ideas of 
Freneh inns, the surprize was ‘as 
great as It was agreeable, to find cve- 


On the Italian Theatre. 
We have already observed, that in 
Italy, how little soever the Comick 
and Tragick Muses may be under- 


? 


ect. 

ck composition has: beep carried, by 
the Italians, to a degree of perfection 
to which the other nations of Europe 
are almost entirely strangers; for 
which reason, at the presentday, their 
musiçk, their singers, and even the 


are everywhere preferred, This 
owever, only to be understood of 
serious, or herojck opera, of which 
files ro Scarlatti, who died in 
41725, is to be considered as the father. 
His pupils have been universally ac- 
knowledged as the greatest masters 
which the art has ever produced; and 
their compositions rival those cele- 
beated masterpieces of antiquity, 
which the moderns have imitated, 
without being able toequa]. We need 
only mention the names of Porpora, 
Leonardo, Leo, Durante} and their 
sueqeagours, who, though inferiour to 
weittpenters, have excelled the other 
sauagueets of Furope. Among the 
påla o€ this school, we must distin: 
he names of Vinci, Pergolese, 
belli, Sacchini, Piccini, and Gu- 
Helmi ; and those of our cotempo- 
ies, Paisiello, Anfossi, Cimiarosa, 
ke. PON 


The names of these illustrious ar- 
tists require no comment; they do 
honour to their country, and have res 
ceived the applause of surroundin 
nations. Even the composerg o 
other countries are so deeply impress- 
ed with a sense of the superiority of 
the Italians, that those whose great 
talents challenge our admiration, as 
Handel, Hasse, Gluck,and Gassmann, 
have formed themselves in this 
school ; and the Italians, when call- 
ẹd upon to maintain the reputation of 
their musick, do not hesitate to cite 
these, as belonging to the number af 
their own composers. But these ve- 
ry men enjoy in Italy, only a subordi- 
rate rank, and their elevation js pro- 
portioned to their approach to the 
great standards of perfection. All the 
attempts of foreigners, to establish 
the credit of their own musick, have 
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stood, the Opera, or Lyrick part of 


the Drama is by no means left jn ne- 
This last species of drama- 


language and text of their composi- ` 
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hitherto been fruitless , and notwithe 
standing the powerful patronage of 
the Queen of Naples, the works of 
Misliweczek, those ofa director of 
musick, from Berlin, and of several 
others, which have been performed 
upon the Italian Theatres, have uni- 


formly been denied encouragement. 


Two striking instances may suf- 
fice, to confirm what has been ad- 
vanced. In 1797, the grand duke inti- 
mated a wish tosee the operaof Figa» 
ro, by Mozart, performed upon the 
theatre of Florence. Thisopera made 
very little impression upon the audie 
ence, though the performers did it 
every justice, both in the manage- 
ment and execution, 

At Naples, several airs from the 
Clemenza di Tito, and from the Ma- 
gick Compasitions for the Flute, by 
Moeart, though sung by the most 
admired singers, were received with 
very limited and cold applause. On 
this occasion, it was observed, by one 
of the best judges in Naples, that in 
the serious airs of La Clemenza, se- 
veral traces of genius were evident 
enough to show what the authour 
might have performed, had he form- 


ed his taste after the Italian school, 
but, that the magick compositions for 
the Flute were mere theatrical bal- 
lads, destitute of any kind of merit. 


It must-be confessed, that Mozart 


himself did nat consider his magick 
compositions ag his chief perform- 
ance. 
his friends, who represented to him 
that hig compositions were for the 


Influenced by the intreaties of 


most par: too learned, and too difficult 
for the generality of the publick, he 
composed them from a text which is 
a mixture of heterogeneous ideas, and 
which is even deficient in point of 
common sense. Mozart himself was 
not a competent judge of this Ger- 
man text, for he had previously com- 
posed only after the }taHans, which 
he preferred to all others. His ope- 


-paof Don Giovanni, Ea Clemanza di 


Tito, and Cosi fan tutti, ‘are incon- 
testible proofs of his rare genius, and 


deserve, in every respect, to be pers — 
formed at the opera house at Paris, — 
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-in preference to the magick composi: | 


tions for the Flute. 


It is not these last are wholly infe- 
riour to his other productions ; for, 
onthe contrary they contain some 
' choruses truly sublime, and several 
airs, highly beautiful: but, these 
fragments are not the foundation of 
the success it has obtained jn Ger- 
many. The little catches of Papa- 
geno and his wife, the melody of 
which is very delightful, and easily 
caught (for which reason the audience 
commonly has them by heart. when 
the representation is over) have con. 
tributed the most to the gaining the 
favour of the publick, at the Frank- 
fort fairs, and in other places. But 
the splendid decorations have no 
doubt, had no smail share in the pro- 
duction of this general enthusiasm ; 
andthe sentiments of the publick have 
now taken an entirely opposite turn. 
From being accustomed to hear these 
little catches at every concert, upon 
every Harpsichord, and even in the 
streets, a general dislike has ensued. 
Meanwhile, competent criticks never 
had any difficulty in declaring their 
opinion of the comparative merits of 
the magick compositions for the Flute, 
and Don Giovanni, or La Clemenza. 
The argument of each of these two 
last species is likewise more suitable 
to the character of the serious opera ; 
that of thé first being a mere loose 
and heterogeneous assemblage of 
ideas, the bare perusal of whichis 
tiresome. l 


The German’ composers accuse 
the Italians of laying too much stress 
upan the harmony of sounds, and of 
neglecting the study of the theory of 
musick. The Italians, in their de- 
fence, alledge, that the Germans can 
form only q very partial idea of their 
opera, from the theatres of Vienna, 
Prague, or Berlin, which can only 
employ singers of a second or even 
third rate ; and that, to become com- 
petent judges of the grand effect of 
the composition of Cimarosa, Gugli- 
elmi, Paisiello and others, they must 
yisit Naples or Venice. 


« 


have been rejected.at Rome. 
Roman. opera, Castrat, supply the 
. place of women. The theatre is open . 
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The allet, which, formerly was no | 
more than an interlude, givenbetween 
the acts, is now esteemed an essential 
part of the Italian opera; Salti mortali 
having been rejected, and the supe- 
riour eloquence of gestures, and the 
silent expression of the . passions, 
having been acknowledged with due 
admiration : a species of acting this 


‘last, which was first introduced by 


Noverre Vestris. . The argument 
ig commonly taken fram mytho- 
logy. ar ancient history. 

The first theatre in Italy, js that of 
San Carlos, at Naples. “he comick 
theatre, or opera Bufta, which Picci- 
ni formerly raised to a great degree 
of credit, has much declined. The 
same degree of respect is not paid to 
this class of actors as to those of the 
Opera Seria : andits composers, who 
are, for the most part, young begin: — 
ners, ge gained some repur 
tation in tMis line, enter into the ser- 


-yiceof the Ofena Seria. The argument 


of these little operas is commonly-ve- 
ry unimportant; while the dignity 
and credit af the Ofera Seria is sup- 
ported by the pieces of Metastasio. 
The theatre of San Venice, at Ve- 
nice though not se spacious as that of 
San Carlos, at Naples, is indisputably 
one of the most elegant and conve? 
nient theatres in Europe. This edi- 
fice was constructed in 1791, at the 
expense of the nobility, by Antonio di 
Selva, a young architect, and exhibits 
one of the most masterly specimens 
of modern architecture. SF 
During the carniyal, comick ope- 
ras are perfomed upon the tour thea- 
tres of San Benedetto, San Angelo, 
Sain, Moise, and San Somnele ; each 
bearing the appellation of a church in 
its vicinity. oe oh 
The other cities of Italy, with re- 
spect,to their opera, are jn every wise 
inferiour to Naples and Venice. The 
Romans are extremely nice and de- 
licate in the measure and time of their 
musick; and there’ are instances in 
which operas, applauded at Naples, 
In the 
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during only a few months in the year. 
. The theatre Della Pergola, at Flor: 


ence, has suffered by the unsettled 


condition -of Europe. The Theatre 
at Turin holds a subordinate rank 
among the Italian theatres. In 1791, 
there was a pretty good ofera Seria 
at Genoa. At Milan, and` Bologna, 
very indifferent operas have, for some 
years past;been occasionally perform- 
ed. 


O e 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. King, son of Ezekiel King, of 
London, was an example how much 
splendid talents may be misapplied. 
With advantages from nature and 
station, sufficient to have raised him 


toàn enviable height, he ingloriously` 


gave himself up to the writing of ma- 
drigals, retirement, and spleen. Edu- 
cation at Westminister School, and 


Christ Church Oxford ; and studying’ 


at Doctor’s Commons; he afterwards 
went with the Earl of Pembroke, Lord 
Lieutenant to Ireland, where he be- 
came judge advocate, sole commissi- 
oner of the prizes, and keeper of the 
records of that kingdom. Instead of 
improving these advantages, he lost 
them in celebrating in verse, the 
wonderful benefits of “ Mully his 
Cow.”, Disgusted with his conduct, 
Pembroke withdrew his patronage. 
The poetical judge, Upton, and King, 
cared littlé for.the viceroy, and less 
for the law ; and they piped till it was 
necessary for King to cross the Irish 

Channel; and he returned less weal- 
thy. than he went, and depended only 
forhis support, upon his fellowship 
at Oxford. Of what avail was his 

eight years’ Jabours ip the university, 

and perusing the twenty-twothousand 

books:and manuscripts, with his se- 
lections from them ? to write, “ The 

Art of Cookery, jn verse ;” a play or 

two; “On the Taoth-picks of the An- 

tients;”’ *. The Art of Love ;” “ An 

historical account of the Heathen 

Gods and Goddesses, for Schools ;’’ 

“The Fransactioner,” to ridicule Sir 

s Sloane: aman whose, science 

was an honour to his. country.— 

King’ was one of the tory syce- 
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phants supported by Bolingbroke, 
who was himself soon after deprived 
of that power and influence which af- 
forded the means of patronage In- 
stead of being a patron to his fumily 
and his friends, he was obliged to 
humble himself to the patronage of 
Swift, who procured him the office of 
gazetteer, with a salary of 250 upon 
condition that he should be “ diligent 
and sober,” for which the Dean pass- 
ed his word. Whata folly was this, 
that he, who had abilities te have grar 
ced the bench of justice, should be 
obliged to submit,to the humiliation 
of Alderman Barber, the printer’s 
imperious beck, who commanded his | 
attendance with an impudence unpa- 
ralleled; making him sit till three 
o’clock in the morning, to correct the 
press, on those daysthe Gazette came. 
out, though a corrector was paid for 
doing it: and his brutality was even 
heightened by the obligations Barber 
owed to the very. man he so basely 
abused. . To what meanness does ge» 
nius without discretion submit ! No 
wonder that exhausted patience fled 
from such tyranny. He left * the 
haunts of men” for the inglorious 
tranquillity of a boon companion, a 
bottle and a book. Nature drooped, 
He then would see no one, not even 
his last patron, Lord Clarendon, whom - 
he used often to visit. His lordship’s 
sister brought him, with a friendly 
violence, to an apartment prepared 
for him opposite Somerset House, 
where he died, as he jad lived, very 
religiously, on the next day at noony 
December 25, 1712 ; and was buried 
in the cloisters of Westminster- Ab= 
bey, at the expense of his lordship. If 
Dr.. King. misapplied, he -cannot be 
charged with perverting his talents, 
by writing obscenely or profanely. 
As he could not write till he was 
« reasonably flushed,” it gave rise ta 
these lines by Christopher Pitt : 


“Tyas from the bottle King derived his 
wit: 
« Drank till he could not talk, and then. he 


at #2 
writ l oo Şi 
* It seemsacontirmition of the truth of 
this remarkable trait in his character, that 
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Richard Gwinnett, Esqr. son. of 
Mr. George Gwinnett, of Great 


Shurdington, in Gloucestershire, was |’ 


educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
under the tuition of Dr. Gastrell ; 
whence he removed to the Middle 
Temple, but the air of London dis- 
agreed with his delicate sfate of 
health, and he retjred into the coun- 
try, having abandoned his profession. 
Mr. Gwinnett was an admirer of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas; but their 
union was suspended through pru- 
dential motives. After sixteen years 
had elapsed, he urged his immediate 
marriage with that lady, who was 
then with her motherin London ; but 
Dr. Garth had pronounced he could 
not survive six months. She there- 
fore told him, to prevent his impor: 
tunity, she would be his in that time; 
to which he replied with a deep sigh, 


¢ Ah! madam, six months now are- 


as much as sixteen years have been ; 

ou put it off now, and God will do it 
or ever.” Poor Gwinnett retired to 
his seat in the country, made his 
will, and died April 16, 1717. He 
left Mrs. Thomas 600/. and sorrow 
was her “food ever after.” Had she 
married him, she had been, as she 
said, secured from the “ insults of 
poverty.” Heaven knows insults are 
inseparable from poverty, even when 
virtue, wit, and beauty ought to put 
them to flight. He was the authour 
of a little piece entitled, “ An Essay 
on the Mischief of giving Fortunes 
with Women jn Marriage,” 1727, 
\2mo. and yarious poems, which are 
interspersed in the memoirs of the 
lives, amours, and writings, of Mrs. 
Thomas and himself, under the assu- 
med names of Pylades and Corinna. 
Mr. Gwinnett was a man of “piety, 
learning, and temperance.” = 


Pope, in his very entertaining letter to Lord 
Bolingbroke, which describes his journey 
with Lintot, puts this singular observation 
onthe Doctor, into the mouth of the book. 
geller: “I remember, Dr. King could write 
verses in a tavern three hours after he could 


not speak,” 


ot would have been avoided on 


_ agreed to contribute. 
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For The Port Folio. 

4 Statistical Account of the Schuylkill Perma- 

-nent Bridge. me 
"(Continued from page 171.) 


Conflicting interests, andthe disinclination 
of the legislature, to afford sufficient means 
out of the publick funds, occasioned the 
abandonment of the ypasure at that ume. 
The competitions ended in a lesson, which 
zealous schemers never read, to wit—Op- 
posing advocates, for local and clashing ad- 
vantages, not unfrequently gain nothing; 
and are sure to defeat the object of all. 

Another project of a bridge over gpe 
of these places wag proposed, at the time 
when the canal from Norristown was first 
cantemplated. The canal was thought, by 
many persons of intelligence, to be more 
easily and economically practicable, on the 
west side of the river. It was proposed to 
erect, at one or the other of the places last 
mentioned, an aqueduct bridge, over which, 
the canal should cross the river;. with a 
tqw-path or passage-way, on each side of 
the channel for the water, for traveflin 


-and land transportation. This is yet be. 


lieved to hve been not only practicable, 
but also, that it’could have been nearly com- 
pleted, with the sum expended on that uns 
fortunate, though highly desirable entere 

ize. This is not mentioned with any 
view of censure; because the obstacles oc 
curring on the east side, very many where, 
e west, 
compelled expenditures, not calculated up- 
on or foreseen ; and preconceived opinions 
are often found fallacious, when brought to 
the test of practice. ne 

A little out of its order, ig mentigned the 
last unexecuted plan, for erecting a wooden 
bridge, aver the middle ferry, in the year 
1767. A subscription for the purpose, was 
circulated, and many respectable citizens 
But this, from vari- 
ous causes, fell through ; . and all effprts ta 
accomplish the object were suspended for 
mahy years. This bridge was re sar 
ted to be of one arch, with stone a 
ments;.a plan still believed by some of its 


formes advocates, to be practicable and | 


most economical. The intended span was 
to have been 40Q feet: height froma the 
water 47 1.2. 

In theory, it scems reconcilable with 
principles, that an arch of wood or iron, 
may be extended to any length of spar 
with sufficient elevation. of 


The point 


either. practicability ar discretio, bas ne- 


ver been precisely fixed. In a modern 
proposal for a single arch of iron, over the 
Thames, in place of old London bridge, a 
project is exhibited for an arch of 6Q0 feet 
span.. All agree in the theory, but practi- 


| caf men shrink at the danger; though 


i e r E r ore 


on o = o e. ee a 


a 
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there afe respectable opinions of intelli- 
gent theorists; in favour of its pinapa 
According to the best opinions of practical 
men heres (among them Mr. Weston and 
Mr. Palmer) one of 200 feet begins to be 
critical and hazardous. The timber arth 
of Piscataway bridge, erected by Mr. Pal- 
iter, spans 244 feet; but he declared he 
would not again attempt one of similar ex- 
tent. The most intelligent among those 
who have gained experiertce in late 
structure, believe, that the plan intended 


for the Schuylkill, in the last project, the | 


draft whereof has been otten seen by them, 
was too extended for this spot; and that it 
would most probably have failed. The 
weight of transportation here is uncommoii 
and constant, and the friction of course in- 
eessant. Strength, symmetry, and firm- 
ness, are required here; of which one ve- 
ry extended arch is incapable. Although 
wood or iron may be so framed, as to have 
the least possible drif? or lateral thrust, on 
the abutments or piers, yet there is a point 
beyond which it is dangerous to pass. Of 
stone or brick it would be adventurous, bë- 
yond all common discretion, to risk an 
atch of sucha span. Nor is the undalato- 
ry motion of an extensive arch, (however 
composed) an unitfiportant objection. 
A bridge of so extended a span must 
have been (to be safe) so much more ele- 
vated, that the filling would have pressed 
the walls too dangerously. Some relief 
might have been given by culverts, or re- 
versed arches, to save filling; but these are 
tot without their disadvantages. The pres- 
sure on the walls of the present western 
abutment and wings, is quite as much as 
masonry on piles will bear; and no other 
foundation could have been had, but at an 
unwarrantable expense, the rock at the site 
of the abutment,. being covered with mud 
and gravel 38 to 40 feet deep. It was 
deemed and found prudent, to sink the 
whole frame of the present structure, 
three feet into the piers, and imposts ofthe 
abutments, as well to avoid over- weight of 
filling, as to depress the platform, or trä- 
velling floor, tô a point easy of access. An 
approach of the abutments, for an arch ef 
490 feet span, would have created a neces- 
thy (not known when such 4 plan wai pro- 
posed) for coffer dams, afd all théit dan- 
wean expense. The present bridge en- 
$ : passage for the water at least a 
One for an arch of 300 to 350 feet, 
weutd have diminished it in a greater pro- 
; because the abutments must hare 
Yoprêsched each other, so às to occupy the 
h now open, through the land or side 


“No persons engaged ‘in such difficult 
works, should risk any project to save 
expense of foundations, for piers or abnt- 
ments. But on the other hand, coffer 


pursue 
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dams should be avoided, if any othe? means 


can, with common prudence, be adopted. 
Their expense is enorthous, and their suc- 
cess not always to be ensured. The great 
proportion of the expenditures in the 
Schuylkill bridge, has been incurred by 
the inevitable necessity for coffer dams.— 
The labour applied, and the difficulties en- 
countered and overcome, will appearto the 
best informed engineers,uncommon and sin- 
gularly arduous, as will appear by the short 
account of them subjoined to the t 
statement. Every effort was made to a- 
void the necessity of these-dams, but on 
duly weighing all the projects suggested, 
none could be adopted with any prospect 
of safety. The irregularity of the bottom, 
and depth of water, at once were found to 
forbid the use of batterdeaus. Floats were 
thought of, composed of a platform of logs, 
on which masonry should be formed.— 
These Were tobe built on, with logs at the 
sides, and others crossing the whole, bolt- 
ed like wharves; filled in with masonry, 
and raised on as they sunk, till having 
lodged on the bottom, they should com- 
pose the foundation for masonry, from low 
water mark. But no horizontal, or solid 
position cotfid be obtained for them. All 
the objections to batterdeaus lay: against 
them. A flood too, might have carried 
them off in an unfinished state. This was 
proved, when a few of the belts of the cof- 
fer dam (light and buoyant, compared to 
these floats, and more easily secured) were 
swept away by a summer fresh ; tho 

they had beensupported by some piles, and 
moored with anchors and cables, capable 
of holding a stout frigate. The levelling 
the bottom, or making one artificially (as 
was done by Semple at the Eséex bridge in 
pawim) was found impracticable, on ac- 
count of the thick cover (13 feet) of mud in 
some parts, and the total bareness and un- 
evenness of the rock in others. It became 
achoice of difficulties ; and the coffer dam, 
or no bridge, was the alternatiye: Pro- 


jects easily and cheaply to be accomplished 


in shallow streams, with level bottoms, of 
those capable of being artificially made soy 
were all found impracticable, and to. the 
last degree imprudent here. The modes 

din New England, either of piles, 
wharves, log frameés, or stones loosely 
thrown into the stream, were considered 
and condemnéd. The destruction of many 
of the bridges of that country was predict- 
ed ; but with a hope that this apprehension 
might prove unfounded, as the enterprizes 
ofthe people there were admired and ap- 
plauded. Sounds, or arms of the sea, ghel- 
tered from violent storms, broad rivers, 
capablé of holding piles, and affording ex- 
tensive flats, for overflows and waste of 
floods, - will admit of slighter foundations, 
though always exposed to danger, under 
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uncommon circumstances. 
sites of eastern bridges are of this descrip- 


tion. ‘ 


The pressing necessity for some perma- . 
nent structure, called the attention of many - 


citizens to the subject. But none, for a 
long, course of time, attempted any decided 
measure, till the one whose endeaygurs 
where finally crowned with success, in the 
accomplishment of the present’ erection; 
moved in this important desideratum. It 
was contemplated, orifrinally, to erect the 


_ bridge at a small distance above the upper, - 
or Roach's ferry. One object in fixing on. 


this site, was its supposed advantages in 
Point of practicability. But no inconsider- 
able motive, was that of leaving the whole 
Western front of the city unobstructed by so 
great an impediment to the navigation of 
the Schuylkill, which has already: shown 
itsclf to be of an estimable consequence .— 
The improvementof this western front, de- 
pending so much on the navigation of the 
river; is already in great progress. It will 
add to the evidence of foresight and sound 
calculation, possessed by its great founder 


William Penn, when he decided on the- 


plan of aur justly celebrated city: At 
length however it was seen that a project 
of a bridge, to be effectuated: by private ad- 
vanceg, could only be accomplished ina 
spot; in which a majority of interests and 
opinion where united. Endeavours, which, 
through many difficulties succeeded, -were 
therefore commenced, for obtaining from 
the city corporation, the site of the present 
bridge ; and forty thousand dollars (one 
half in bridge stock) were paid, as the con- 
sideratiow. Fhe general assembly had, by 
a law, granted to the bridge company, the 
right of the commonwealth to a valuable 
- Jot adjoining this site, on the eastern, and 
a purchase had .been made of property on 
the western side of the river, which is 
now highly accommodatory. It is unplea-. 


sant to mix the alloy of regret, with the. 


purity of approbation which must attach 
both to the site, and the structure there es- 
tablished ; yet itis to be lamented that one 
halfof the western front of the city, is de- 
prived of navigation ona great scale. «re 
long this river will pour into the lap of Com- 
merce, abimdunt supplies for forcign mar- 
kets ; and the land transportation passing 
over it, is very considerable. Twelve feet 
water can be carried over the bar at the riv- 
ers mouth; and itis well known, that 4 
channel may be made, to escape the bar, for 
large vessels, at no formidable expense.— 
Four fathoms, on an average, muy be car- 
ried, after passing the bar, up to and along 
the whole city front. It is to be most se- 
riously hoped, that no obstacles to this im- 
portant navigation, will in future be added. 
Qué errour probably unavoidable, which 


s 
e 


Many of the’ 
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‘cannot be rectified, committed in the zéat : 
for a new and essential improvement and , 
accommodation. is enough. Passages for 
vessels, through draws, should be insisted — 
ob, if at any time other bridges should be . 
required, where they interfere with the nas - 
vigation. Posterity should never be disin- | 
herited,to serve present-and partial objects. ' 
The impediment to the navigation of the ` 
Thames, by old London bridge,- bas long 
been highly injurious. Insomuth thaf it is 
said, in ay estimate presented to the Bri- 
tsh Parliament a few years ago, (1801) . 
that the difference in the price of coals above, . 
from that elow bridge would in a short time 
pay for taking down the old, and building a 
new bridge, to admit large vessels, either - 
under or through the bridge, by means of a 
draw. And there is`a great plan. in pro- , 
gress for that purpose. ane 
It is mentioned with no view to personal . 
adulation, but as a successful instance, for - 
the encouragement of. persistance in com- : 
mendable pursuits, too often thwarted by — 
opposite interests or opinions, that thé “Act 
for incorporating a Company for erecting a 
Permanent Bridge over the River Schuyl- 
kill, at or near the City of: Philadelphia” . 
was obtained, after persevering efforts, dur- 
sing several years by the exertions of Ri-. 
chard Peters, who was elected President 
of the Company, formed in virtue of that | 
Act. He originated the project of the pre- 
sent structure, and assiduously assisted in - 
its execution, from its'comnrencement to'its - 


completion. Ina pursuit, generally deem-- . 


ed hopeless, though sd obviously of publick : 
utility, he was left solely, to encounter, in. 
its early stages, strong prejudices and ins. 
credulity as to its practicability, and many -. 
local interests and objections, both as tothe . 
place and principles of its establishment. - 
Much opposition from several respectable . 
quarters, was to be overcome, before this: 
law could be obtained. This was the more -> 
difficult to combat, because it was grounds : 
ed on laudable principles; though it was - 
foreseen, as the event proved, that their ob- . 
jects were unattainable ; and therefore that 
no bridge would be erected, but one accore. - 
ding to the project effectuated by the pre- 
sent company. Twenty-one townships, on 
the western side of the river, represented | 
by respectable citizens, combined to prévent 
the scheme for atoll bridge; under -the 
idea that they could obtain one free ¥ f toll, 
and built by subscription, aided by publick 
support. But as this mode of raising funds, 
could not be accomplished, the: attempt, 
(the success whereof was very much to be 
wished) was abandoned. The Corporation 
of the city, were very commendably anxious . 
to erect a bridge on their property, under 
the direction of the City Councils. Thig 
would have been an appropriate and desiras 
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Meobject. But funds could not be precur- 
ed; and their opposition was withdrawn.— 
The expensive and most extensively useful 
Water works, had involved the city corpo- 
ration in pecuniary difficulties ; and opera- 
ted, in no small degree, to induce a sale, of 
their ferry franchise, to the company incor- 
porated for erecting the bridge. 

The act before mentioned was passed the 
léth of March 1798. Its principal features 
are similar to all such incorporating acts.— 
Astock of $150,000 divided into 15,000 
shares, at $10 each, is established. To this 
have been added 7,500 new shares, ' to in- 
crease the funds: the expenditures being 
necessarily far greater, than could have 
been foreseen. A great proportion of the 
new shares, yet remain in the hands of the 
company undisposed of. 

The usual arrangements for procuring 
suhscriptions prefatory to incorporation, are 
mserted. Three thousand of the original 
shares, are reserved, for the purchase of a 
site, and to establish a fund for freeing the 
bridge. Sundry clauses relate to the in- 
corporation, organization of the Company 
and its officers, and mode of management 
ofthe funds, Power is given to the Stock- 
- holders to fix an the site ; and, if necessary, 
to add shares, to increase thefunds. There 
15 also a description of the kind of bridge 
tobe built. The property of the bridge 
(andof such other property as they shall 
acquire for its purposes or convenience,) is 
vested in the company for twenty five years 
after the same shall be completed; and 
the tolls to, be taken are ascertained with 
great encouragement to the transportation 
of country produce and manure, and to the 
use of oxen for draft. Penalties are laid on 
taking illegal tolls, as well as on those who 
injure the bridge property,or works, or im- 
pede the passage. The bridge is not to be 
erected “in guch manner, as to injure, stop, 
or interrupt the navigation of the said river, 

ts, craft or vessels without masts ;” 
“and when the tolls shall exceed fifteen 
Percent, nett annual profit ; the excess shall 
compose a fund, for the redemption of the 
ridge. sq ag to render it free, save that 
there shall always be a small toll, or other 
revenue; for keeping it in repair ; this ex- 
cess shall be laid out in bridge stock, or 
other productive funds, and the dividends, 
or annual product, shall be also added to 
tus fund ; and all private donations for free- 
mg the bridge shall also be received and 
lvested in like manner ; but if by the ope- 
ration of the find herein proposed, there 
shall be a sufficient sum to free the bridge, 
at a period less than the said twenty-five 
years, then it shall be redeemed and become 
»on the Stockholders’ being paid the 
appraised value thereof, and of the profits 
thereof for the residue of the sajd term of 
twenty five years which may be unexpired; 
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and if the said fund shall not be adequate 
to the purpose last mentioned, the legisla- 
ture may, at the expiration of the said twen- 
ty-five years, declare ita free bridge, pro- 
viding at the same time the means of keep- 
ing it in repair and the Company shall be 
obliged to take such sum of money there. 
for, as shall be allowed on a fair appraise- 
ment by indifferent persons; the like ap- 
praisement shall take place, when the sink. 
ing fund is adequate to the redemption of 
the bridge and the establishment of a reve- 
nue, if a toll be not thought more eligible, 
for keeping the bridge in repair; but ifthe 
said bridge shall not be redeemed, and pard 
for as a free bridge, before or at the expira- 
tion of the said term of twenty-five years, 
the said corporation may and shiall continue 
to hold the same, on the terms of this act 
beyond the said term, and until the same 
shall be redeemed and paid for in manner 
herein directed.”’. 

As a general observation and interpreta- 
tion of this clause, we insert an extract 
from a report of the building committee, 
31st January 1803. ‘‘Qur stock will beara 
«comparison with any other, either in 
s point of security or duration. It is se- 
s cured to us for 25 vears after the bridge is 
«finished, A period long enough to gain a 
s valuable profit. If it is made free, com- 
‘pensation must be previously made, by ap- 
‘¢ praisement, for both the bridge and its re- 
“ vennes.. A circumstance, however de- 
«“ sirable, not likely to happen. The com. 
‘pany are to hold the bridge, after the 
“twenty-five years, until they àre amply 
‘‘reimbursed. The duration of their ten- 
«ure is therefore sufficient, and no loss of 
‘capital can occur. The bridge will be 
s elevated above all floods;and the piers and 
‘ abutments of such strength and solidity, 
& as to place it out cf all danger.” And 
this latter promise of that committee has, 
it is confidently believed, been faithfully 
complied with, , 

In purs::ance of this law, the then gov- 
ernour, (Mifflin) on the 27th day of April 
1798, incorporated the company ; the num- 
ber of subscriptions, previously required, 
having been filled. | 

The company was immediately organi- 
zed; and the following named persons 
chosen according to law. 

President, Richard Peters. 
Directors, John Perot, William Sheaff, Jo- 
seph Anthony, John Dunlap, 
John Dorsey, John Miller, M. C. 
M‘Connell, Robert Ralston, Da- 
vid Evans, junr. William Bing- 
ham, Samuel Blodget, Nathan 
Sellers. _ 
Treasurer, Richard Hill Morris. 
The first building committee were 
Richard Peters, George Fox, William 
Sheaf, John Dunlap, and John Kean. 
Y 
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The general wish of the stockholders, 
at the commencement of the project, was 


strongly in favour of a stone bridge. A 
draft of a stone structure, elegant, plain, . 


practicable and adapted to the site, with 
very minute and jmportant instructions for- 
its execution, was furnished to the presi- 
dent gratuitously, by William Weston, 
Esq. of Gainsborough in England : a very 
able andscientifick hydraulick engineer, who 
was then here, and fram friendly and dis- 
jnteregted motives, most liberally contribu- 
ted his professional knowledge and infor-. 
matian,to promote the success of the com» 
any. The foundations of the present piers, 
and abutments were laid nearly according 
to his plan, though circumstances compel- 
led a considerable departure from it, as the 
work advanced, His communications 
were attended to with great advantage, 
wheresoever they could be applied. Hav- 
ing viewed the inefficiency of the eastern 
cotter dqam—ein the same spirit of liberality, 
he furnished the President, adraft for the 
western coffer dam, before his departure 
for England. This plan was original, and 
calculated for the spot an which it was to 
be placed. It was faithfully and exactly 
executed under the care of Samuel Robin- 
son, who was then superintendent of the 
company's work in wood. Mr. Weston 
foresaw great risques and difficulties, aris- 
ing from the peculiar character of the riv- 
er, and the nature of its bottom, in so great 
a depth of water. He declared, that he 
should hesitate to risque his profeasional 
character on the event, though he was con- 
vinced that the whole success of the enter- 
prise depended upon, and required, the at- 
tempt. Some ideas of its magnitude may 
be formed, when it is known that 800,000 
feet (board measure) of timber, were em- 
ployed in its execution, and the accom- 
Modations attached to it. Sufficient in 
quantity for a ship of the line. 

But it wag soon discovered that the ex- 
pense of erecting a stone bridge, would far 
exceed any sum, the revenue likely. to be 
mtroduced would justify. For this reason 
alone, no farther progress was made in the 
stone bridge plan. And thaugh some oth- 
er drafts, among them a very elegant one 
by Mr. Latrohe, were presented, the board 
of directors were under the necessity of 
yeturning them, as being ohjects, however 
desirable, too expensive to he executed 


with private funds. It was therefore -con | 


eludedto procure plans of a bridge to be 
gomposed of stone piers and abutments, and 
a superstructure of either wood or iron.— 


Mr. Weston at the request of the president _ 


and directors, sent from England (after 
viewing most of the celebrated bridges 


there, and adding great improvements of 
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his own,) a draft of an iron stiperstrocture, 
ina very superiour style ; yet with his usual 
attention to utility, strength, and economy, 
accompatied by models and instructions. 
) Although highly approved, it was not deem: 
ed prudent to attempt its execution. All - 
our workmen here, are unacquainted with 


such operations; and it was thought tog 


hazardous to risque the first experiment. 


The casting can be done cheaper here, 
than in England, and with metal of a better 


quality, though the amount of the erection 
would in the whole, far exceed one of wood. 


Mr. Weston’s draft is preserved, and may 


yet be executed in some part of the United 


States ; and it would do honour to those 
whocould accomplish it. Finally, the plan so 


successfully perfected was agreed to; hav- 
ing keen furnished by. Mr Timothy Palmeg 
of ‘Newburyport in Mass. a self-taught 
architect, wha was employed to execute 
the work of the frame. À 


He brought with- 
him Mr. Carr, as his second, and four otb- 
er workmen from New-England. They at 
once evinced :-superiour intelligence -ahd a-~ 
droitness, in the buginess, which was found 
to be a peculiar art, acquired by habits not 


promptly gained, by even gocd workmen 


in other branches of framing in wood.— 
Both the materials and workmanship ef 
this frame, are allowed to be. remarkably 
faultless and excellent. Itis also an evi- 
cence of prudence, in the President and 
Directors, in selecting a plan already prac- 
tised upon, and workmen accustemed to 
its execution. - l Peer 

Previous to the decision upon the supére 
structure, the piers, without a certainty of 
the stability whereof, no superstructure 
could be attempted, were begun; with the 
intent, that when their completion. was en- 


with confidence to proceed in the work.— 
There being no general engineer, the Pre- 
sident and directors were under the neces- 
sity of paying more attention, than is usu- 
ally required in auch cases. The Presi- 
dent, with the assistance of a boilding 
committee, undertook the charge of the 
execution of this arduous work, requiri 
much attention as well in the outline as in 
its minute details. | 

The pregident suggested, with the ap- 
probation of the committee, -important 
parts of the plans of the masonry, and 
modes of securing the dams ; and several 
improvements in the plan of the frame, 
which were adopted by Mr. Palmer; and 
occasioned a material difference from 
those in New England, and elsewhere, er- 
rected on similar principles. 

The president’s proposition and - general 
design of the cover, were approved, and 
reported by the committee. The opinions 
of a very great proportion of the Stockhold. 


1 


sured, the stockholders might be justified, 
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ers were atfirst opposed to this measure ; 
though when perfectly understood, it was 
unanimously agreed to. Its novelty exci- 
ted doubts and apprehensions, which time, 
and Many violent assaults from storms, 
have proved to have been groundless: It 
will long remain an example for future 
similar undertakings ; and is the only co- 
vered wooden bridge in the world, a much 
inferiour one over the Limmat, in the north 
of Europe, excepted. 

Mr. Adam Traquair has merit in the 
draft of the cover, which he assisted to 
delineate. It was executed with singular 
fidelity and. credit, by Mr. Owen Biddle,an 
ingenious carpenter and architect of Phi- 
ladelphia ; who made additions to the de- 
sign. He published an architectural work, 
entitled <“ The Young Carpenter’s Assis- 
tant ; useful as an elementary guide, and 
which should be encouraged as an Ameri- 
can production. Init willbe seen a plate 
of this bridge, and a concise account of it ; 
some parts whereof are herein repeated. 
' The whole of the masonry was pefform- 
ed by Mr. Thomas Vickers, who possesses 
not only integrity and practical skill, but is 
firm, constant, and prudently bold, in haz- 
ardous undertakings. His exertions were 
conspicuous on every emergency and casual- 
ty attending the dams, and other danger 
ous and difficult parts of the work 
- Those who with the President, compos- 
ed the building committee particularly, as 
well asthe other members of the board, 
and the treasurer, meritoriously aftorded 
every requisite assistance ; as well when 

eir aid was necessary in the executive 
business, asin a laudable attention to its 
pecuniary affairs. It always happens in 
such associations, that some pay more at- 
tention, and thereby gain and apply more 
useful intelligence than others. 

It would be unpardonable, not to mention 
the stockholders, with high apptobation.— 
Their advances have been great, and thelr 
patience under privations of profit, truly 
commendable. The amount of expendi- 
tures is nearly § 300,000, though the divi- 
dends will be made on a much less sum, 
(about $ cosa ta to the application 
of the floating bridge tolis, to the expense 
ofthe building. The company have evi- 
denced a praiseworthy mixture of publick 
spirit, with a justifiable desire of pecuniary 
advantages ; in which it is to be ardently 
wished, they will not be disappointed. Al- 
though these advantages may be delayed, 


they are ultimately secured. - Not the least 
ratifying, must be the satisfaction arising 
from the accomplishment of a publick im- 

ovement eminently beneficial, as well in 
its use as its example, not only to those, 
who now enjoy its accommodation, but to 
posterity. 


( To be continued J) 
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From Ramsay's Life of Washington, 
The person of George Washingtof 
was uncommonly tall. Mountain ails, 
abundant exercise in the open coun- 
try, the wholesome toils of the chase, 
and the delightful scenes of rural life, 
expanded his limbs to ah unusual, bug 
graceful and well proportioned size. 
His exteriour suggested to every bes 
holder the idea of strength united 
with manly gracefulness. His form 
was noble, and his port majestick.— 
No man could approach him but with 
His frame was robust, his 
constitution vigorous, and he was cae 
pable of enduiing great faiigue: His 
passions were naturally strong, with 
them was his first contest, and over 
them his first victory. Before he un- 
dertook to command others, he had 
thoroughly learned to command him- 
self. ‘rhe powers of his mind were 
more solid than brilliant. Judgment 
was his forte. To vivacity, wit, and 
the sallies ofalively imagination, he 
made no pretensions. His faculties 
resembled those of Aristotle, Bacon, 
Locke, and Newton; but were very 
unlike those of Voltaire. Possessed 
ofa large porportion of commonsense 
directed by a sound practical judg- 
ment, he was better fitted for the ex- 
alted stations to which he was called, 
than many others, who, to a greater 
brilliancy of parts, frequently add the 
eccentricities of genius. 

Truth and utility were his objects, 
He steadily pursued and generally ate 
tained them. With this view he 
thought much and closely examined 
every subject, on which he was to de 
cide, in allits relations: .Neither pas» 
sion, party spirit, pride, prejudice, 
ambit'on, nor interest, influenced his 
deliberations. In making up his mind 
on great occasions, many of which ac- 
cured, in which the fate of the army 


or hation seemed involved; he sought 


for information from all quarters, re- 
volved the subject by night and by 
day, and examined it in evety point 
of view; Guided by these lights. and 
influenced by an honest and good 


heart, he was imperceptibly led to de- 


cisions, which were wise and judisis 
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ous. Perhaps no man ever lived, who 
was so often called upon to form a 
judgment in cases of real difficulty. 
and who so often formed a right one. 
Engaged in the busy scenes of life, 
he knew human nature; and the most 
proper methods of accomplishing pro- 
posed objects. Of a thousand propo- 
sitions, he knew to distinguish the 
best, and to select among a thousand 
the:individual most fitted for his pur- 
pose. 


As a military man he possessed 
personal courage, and a firmness, 
which neither dangers nor difficulties 
‘ could shake. His perseverance over- 
came every obstacle, his moderation 
conciliated all opposition ; his genius 
supplied every resource. He knew 
how to conquer by delay, and deserv- 
ed true praise by despising unmerit- 
ed censure. Inferiour to his adversa- 
ry in numbers, the equipment and 
discipline of his troops, no great ad- 
vantage was ever obtained over him, 
and no opportunity to strike an im- 
portant blow was everneglected. In 


the most ardent moments of the con- 


test, his prudent firmness proved the 
salvation of his country. 


. The whole range of history «does 
not present a character, on which we 
can dwell with such entire, unmixed 
admiration. His qualities were so 
happily blended, and so nicely har- 
monized that the result was a great 
- and perfect whole. 


' The integrity of Washington was 
incorruptible. His principles were 
free from the contamination of selfish 
and unworthy passions. His real and 
avowed motives were the same. His 
ends were always upright, and his 
means pure. He was a statesman 
witrout guile, and his professions, 
bo‘h to his fellow-citizens and to for- 
eign nations, were alwayssincere. No 
circumstances ever induced him to 
use duplicity. He was an example 
of the distinction, which exists be- 
tween wisdom and cunning ; and his 
manly, open conduct, was an illustra- 
tion of the soundness of the maxim, 
that honesty is the best policy. 


of a particular kind. 
ped the tedious forms of the schools 5 
and by the force- of a correct taste 
and sound judgment, seized on the 
great ends of learning, without the 
assistance of those means which have 
been contrived to prepare less active 
minds for publick business. 
careful study of the English lan- 
guage; by reading good models of 
fine writing, and, above all, by the aid 
of a vigorous mind, he made himself 


cal style. 
nerve; full of correct and manly 
ideas, which were expressed in pres 
cise and forcible language. 
swers to the innumerable addresses 
which on all publick occasions pour- 
ed in upon him, were promptly made, 


- General Washington. 
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T he learning of Washington was 
He overstep- 


By @ 


master of a pure, elegant, and classi- 
His composition was all 


His an- 


handsomely expressed, and always 


contained something appropriate. His 
letters to Congress; his addresses to 


that body on the acceptance and re- 
signation of his commission; his ge- 
neral orders as commander in chief; 
his speeches and messages as Presi- 
dent, and above all, his two farewell 
addresses to the people of the Uni- 
ted States, will remain lasting monu- 
ments of the goodness of his heart, 
of the wisdom of his head, and of the 
eloquence of his pen. — } 

The powers of his mind were in 
some respects peculiar. He was a 
great, practical, self-taught genius ; 
with a head to devise, and a hand to 
execute projects of the first magni- 
tude and the greatest utility. 

‘There are few men of any kind, 
and still fewer of those the world call 
great, who have not some of their 
virtues eclipsed by corresponding vi- 
ces. But this was not the case with 
He had reli- 
gion without austerity, dignity with- 
out pride, modesty without diffidence, 
courage without rashness, politeness 
without affectation, affability without 
familiarity. His private character as 
well as his publick one, will bear the 
strictest scrutiny. He was punctual 
in all hisengagements; upright and 
honest in his dealings; temperate in 
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kis enjayments; liberal and hospita- 
ble ta an eminent degree: a lover of 
order; systematical and methodical 
in all his arrangements. He was the 
friend of morality and religion; stea- 
dily attended on publick worship; 
encouraged and strengthened the 
hands of the clergy. In all his pub- 
lick acts he made the most respectful 
mention of Providence, and in a 
- word, carried the spirit of piety with 
- him both in his private life and pub- 
lick administration. 
. Washington had to form soldiers 
ef freemen, many of whom had ex- 
travagant ideas of their personal 
- rights. He had often to mediate be- 
tween a starving army, and a high- 
spirited yeomanry. So great were 
the necessities of the soldiers under 
his command, that he was obliged to 
send out detachments to seize on the 
property of the farmers at the point 
ofthe bayonet. Ihe language of the 
soldier was, give me clothing, give 
me food, or I cannot fight, I cannot 
live—The language of the farmer 
was, protect my property —In this 
choice of difficulties, General Wash- 
ington not only kept his army to- 
gether, but conducted with so much 
prudence as to command the appro- 
_ bation both of the army and of the ći- 
tizens. He was also dependent for 
much of his support on the concur- 
= renceof thirteen, distinct, unconnec- 
ted legislatures. Animositiesiprevail- 
ed between the southern and north- 
ern troops, and there were strong 
jealousies between the states, from 
which they respectively came. To 
harmonize these clashing interests, 
to make uniform arrangements from 
such discordant sources and materi- 
als, required no common share of ad- 
dress. Yet so great was the effect of 
the modest, unassuming manners of 
General Washington, that he retain- 
ed the affection of all the troops, and 
of all the states. , 

He also possessed equanimity in 
an eminent degree. One even ten- 
our marked the greatness of his mind 

in all the variety of scenes through 
which he passed. In the most trying 
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situations he nevér dispaired, nor was 
he ever depressed. He wasthe same, 
when retreating through Jersey from 
before a victorious enemy, with the 
remains of his broken army, as when 
marching in triumph into Yorktown, 
over its demolished fortifications,— 
The honours and applause he receiv- 
ed from his grateful countrymen, 
would have made almost any other 
man giddy ; but on him they had no 
mischievous effect. He exacted 
none of those attentions; but when 
forced upon him, he received them 
as favours, with the politeness of a 
wellbred man. He was great in de- 
serving them, but much greater in 
not being elated with them. 


For The Port Folio. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A new edition of Pinkerton’s Mo- 
dern Geography, in 8 vol. 4to. has 
been recently published in London. 
The extension of this valuable work, 
to three very large volumes, has en- 
abled the authour to give to its seve- 


‘ral parts a juster proportion and grea- 


ter harmony than in the former edi- 
tion : andin consequence of the fo- 
reign editions having excited the at- 
tention of statesmen as well as- men 
of letters, he has received so much 
valuable assistance, that scarcely a 
country can be named, on which new 
information has not been giver, deri- 


ved from some distinguished native 


or scientifick traveller. During the 
authour’s late residence at Paris, he 
procured many scarce works, the 
want of which he had before regret- 
ted, and the most recent Spanish ma- 
terials concerning their colonies in 
North and South America. Hence 
the account of New Spain, of the 
three Vice Royalties in South Ame- 
rica, of Chili, and the Government of 
Caraccas, will be found to contain 
much new, authentick, and important 
information. The description of the 
United States has also been greatly 
improved and enlarged from the most 
authentick materials ; and that of the 
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West Indies extended as their impor- | 
tance required. Five new maps are 
added of the various subdivisions of 
Mr. Aikin has care- 
fully revised the Botanical part 


South America. 


throughout. Dr. Shaw has added 


Zoological remarks at the end of 


each volume, and every exertion has 
been used to render the work as com- 
plete as possible. 


CAMPBELL’S: LECTURES ON ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL HISPORY. 

We recently announced this ex- 
cellent performance from one of the 
most learned clergymen of the Scot- 
tish schools ; it is now ready for sale 
by Hopkins and Earle. This cheap 
edition of an expensive work, in its 


foreign dress, is enriched with the- 
authour’s acute Essay on Miracles,’ 


containing an examination of princi- 
les advanced by David Hume, Esqr. 
This dispassionate and logical tract 
bas always been considered a master- 
piece of controversy. The authour’s 
zeal never makes him forget his ur- 
banity, and his argument is always 
logical and clear., It is generally 
considered as irrefragable. This 
writer was so distinguished i in Aber- 
deen for his wisdom, piety, and good- 
ness, that he quickly attained general 
respect.and high academical honeur. 
His discourses on Church History 


werc originally addressed to the stu- 


dents of Marischal College. They 
formed a complete course of Theo- 


logical Lectures, and occupied their 


venerable authour for many years pri- 
or. to his death. It was a favourite 


employment, and the labour of revi- 


sion and correction was never spared. 
At the demise of the Doctor, men 
were importunate in their inquiries 
for this book, and its publication has 


added to the reputation a paneipal 


Campbell. 
RECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE. 


Messrs. Hopkins &? Earle have 
just published a medical manual for 
the use of families and young practi- 


lungs, &e. 
‘from the fourth London edition. 


' tioners;-or students id medicine and” 
surgery; being a complete Practical 
System of Modern Domestick Medi- 


cine, exhibiting in familiar terms the 
latest and nfost important discoveries 


| relative to the prevention, distitretion,. 


canses, and cure of diseases by mes 
dicine and diet, particularly consump- 
tion of the lungs, asthma, indiges<. 


tion, flatulence, gout, serophula, pal- 


sy, rheumatism, cancer, worms, ner 
vous and bilious complaints, the dis- 
eases Of children, &c.. To which are- 
added a family dipensatory, and a co- 
pious appendix, containing explicit: 
instructions for the ordinary manages- 
ment of children, and such cases or 
accidents which require immediate 
aid, by Richard Reece, M. D. Fellow: 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, authour of a treatise on the 
Lichen Islandicus, in diseases of- the 
The first American 


. It is of importanee, say the Critt- 
cal Reviewers, that every man should 
be enabled to ktiow something of the- 
laws of life, the nature of diséases, 


and the mest rational modes of cure. 


For this putpose. Dr: Reece’s book is 

better adapted than any with which’ 
we ave acquainted ; it is more sciens 

tifick and judicious than the Domes- 
tick Medicine of Buchan, which, we- 
have no doubt, it will soon entirely 

supersede. Considered in this light, 

Dr. Reece’s Medical Goce t isa value 
able Petiormance. 


Ce aai 


ECCENTRICK ADVERTISEMENTS. 
There is a paper printed (occasionally 


Salem, called “The Fool,” from w ich 
the following is taken: 


Dr. Botherum Smokum, having, 
quitted his former profession of chim- 
ney- sweeping, now carries on the bus 
siness of inventing and preparing his 


-much-approved mineral, vegetable, 


and animal go-t to-bed-ical, get-up-ical, 
go-to-sea-ical, and stay “al- home-ical 
Medicines. 

His patent cut-and-thrust phleboto- 
mizing emetick, cathartick, and diu- 
retick double distilled and double bar- 
reed fire and brimstone cerdials.~- 
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An amiable, interesting, pleasing and 
agreeably innocent, unmedicinal su- 
dorifick, mnephritick, anthelmintick, 
narcotick, tonick, stimulant, alterant, 
astringent, stomachick, bellyachick, 
diapheretick, aperient, cmollient,car- 
minative, sedative, rubefacient, antis- 
pasmodick, pectoral, crural, and fe- 
moral emmenagogue. It is a sove- 
reign, specifick, and instantaneous re- 
medy for distempers; acute, chro- 
hick, nervous, general, local, real and 
jmaginary, and epidemick disorders ; 
efeunshot wounds, sim ple and com- 
"Ped fractures, casualties of all 
‘Wiis and sudden death. It operates 
equally on the body, mind, estate real 
and personal, and place of residence 
of the ‘patient, It is an efficacious 
and safe cosmetick, removing the 
pernicious periosteum from the cuti- 
cle,and rendering it clear and smooth 
to a fault. It clears the bile and :gas- 
trick juice from the brajn, and indu- 
ces a calm train of ideas. It removes 
obstructions in the capillary tubes, 
viz. the thoracick duct, asophagus, 
cecum, &c. &c. It extirpates the 
spinal marrow, which is the cause. of. 
sych frequent and fatal complaints. 
It dissipates adipose tumours and 
Premature births, and is an effectual. 
eventive against old age. It assists. 
fature in her attempts.at amputa- 
fón in disorders of the head and 


pluck. .From its styptick qualities it- 


is eminently useful in promoting ex-: 
cessive hemorrhages, by which surgi» 
cal operations of all kinds become 
quite unnecessary. By rinsing the 
mouth daily ‘with this ‘cordial, the 
epiglottis becomes firmly fixed in its, 
socket, and cariousteeth adhere close- 
ly to the metatarsus, by which means 
decludnan and chylification progrese 


regularly, 


to-do 


gae flaccid by use are restored to: 


ossified state, as well as the artes. 


rial system. Applied to the eyes it 


remaves the three humours and era- 


dicases the optick nerve; and in dis- 


orders of the ears jt is useful in per- 


forating the tympanum. In extreme 
watchfulness and nervous irritability, 


jt induces a permanent and uninter- 


L. i l i s 


The muscles which be-- 


Come with thy pencil, painter, come | 
‘And pallet on thy graphick thumb, 
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rupted sleep, In sudden attacks 
from the enemy’s cavalry, it brings 
on an instantaneous coma which may 
save the patient’s life —From its dry- 
ing qualities it is useful in cases of 
drowning; and hanging yields to its 
elevating stimulus. 

Price ten dollars per bottelum. 

Bc. To prevent counterfeits, evee 
ry bottle is wrapped in a twenty dol- 
lar bill of Detroit bank, By this 
means a great saving is made by 
those who purchase by the dozen. 


a 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
| For the Port Folio. 
Mr, OLpsc HOOL) 


After a long struggle between dif< 
fidence and vanity, in which the latter 
was victorious asis usual in all the 
contents of these heterogeneous pow- 
ers, I determined, in despite of a full 
and complete sense of your reputation 
for taste and discrimination in matters 
of belle esfrrit,tosend you the following. 

I own that it was originally intend- 
ed as an imitation of one of the odes 
of Anacreon : but not having the 
works of that poet before me, when I 
wrote ; and only a vague idea of that 
particular ode, from having once or 


twice cursorily run over it, floating in 


my brain, the ‘resemblance’ in many 
ingtatices, is necessarily incomplete : 
If you accept it in its present’ form, 
vanity will gain Sucha triumph, that 
I doubt whether Diffidence will ever 
again dare ‘to show its bashful brow 
in the concern of yourobliged servant, 
(in futuro,) who now subscribes him- 
self, ddubtingly, yours, ` ` a 
©, SeriBLerRvs. 
Portland, Jan, 18, 1208. - 
. TO ELIZA. ` 


Depict me soft some smiling fair, 
With Dian's shape and Venus’ air, 
Lilly brow and lips of rose, 
Auburn tresses—heaving snows, 


Eyes, tho’ mild yet dazzling bright, 


Beauteous beaming orbs of light ! 
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Neck all glossy smooth and fair, ing a residence of twelve years in 


Shaded soft by flowing hair. 

Give her the charm I love so well, 
The graceful bosom’s witching swell ; 
And arm of nicest symmetry, 

Fair as polished ivory ; 

Then if thy art will serve thee so, 
That from her tongue the words may flow, 
Pourtray enchantment on her lips, 
Where rosy love perennial sips; 
But stay thee painted ! hasty poet ! 
Beauteous picture ; sure I know it! 
Eliza’s face and form divine, 

Where all the graces mantling shine ! 
Thine will the -picture ever be, . 

But give thy beauteous self to me. 


this country, she had not failed to at- 
tach unto her many valuable and es- 
teemed friends, who testify their re- 
gret on the occasion of her being 
called upon to obey, what may be 
considered a premature summons to 
her tomb! i 


How dark, though fleeting, are the days of 
~ man! 

What countless sorrows crowd his narrow 
span! 

For whatis life? a groan, a breath, a sigh, 

Weak as the flutt’ring moth, or gilded 

A lamp just dying in sepulchral gloom, 

A voice of anguish from the lonely tomb! 

Or wept, or weeping, all the change wo 
know ; 

Tis all our mournful history below ; 

Pleasure is grief, just smiling to desttoy ; 

And socn are past th’ illusive dreams of 

’ 


joy! 


EPITAPHS. 


In Memory of Miss Mary Pelo, who died 
Fuly 12,1763, aged ten years. 
Come, silly mortal, take your stand, 
Here view the world unknown, 
Nor would you wish me in your hand, | 
Or in my God’s alone. The deceased lived innocently and 
| virtueusly, and her whole happiness 
was centered in her family, to which 
she faithfully performed the duties of 
awife anda mother. Like the true 
Israelite of old, she was free from even 
the smallest degree of hypocrisy and 
guile; anda nice, a very high sense 
of honour, rendered her feelingly 
alive to every appearance of insult or 


My innocence to rest is gone, 
In preference to you; 
Remember, tho’ my work is done, 
That yours is yet to do. 


Then dry your tears, your duty know, 
Rejoice that this is true 

Taher you certainly may go, 
Wha cannot come to-you. 


— ' of injury. She felt that fear of death 

_ From a village in Suffolk. which is common to human nature, 

Life is onlya pain below and always prayed earnestly that she 

_ When Christ appears, then—up we go. | might be called away without a con 
l sciousness ofthe moment of her de- 
nee parture. in this respect Heaven kind- 

| Jy heard and propitiously granted her 
MORTUARY. : 


Died in North Providence in-the 
39th year of her age, Mrs. Ann 
SHELDON, the amiable and beloved 
consort of William Sheldon, Esq. 
She was born in Derbyshire, (Eng.) 
and her endearing qualities rendered 
her the joy of her family, and the 


delight of all her connexions. _ Dur» | 


the full extent of her prayer. She 
expired, as she had always wished, in 
the arms of her husband, without the 
least consciousness that the awful cris 
sis was at hahd; but she had . many 


. previous warnings, from sickness and 


a gradual diminution of her bodily 
powers—and lived in a constant state. 
of preparation for the sad event. 
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For The Port Folio. 
TRAVELS. 
LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those ccun- 
trieg, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


——qua me quoque possim 
Tollere humo. Vik. 


Je dirai j’étais la, telle chose m’advint, 
Yous y croyriez étre vous-mémes. 


La FONTAINE. 
(Continued from page 163.) 
LETTER VIII. 
Généva. 


My dear E 


WE had as yet constantly followed 
the course of the Garonne, through 
ahighly cultivated but flat country, 
whilst the view on the left had been 
bounded by the steep declivity before- 
mentioned, which, hawever, was clothe 
ed with vines. At length, not long 
after we had left Agen, the road in- 
clined to the left, and we began ta as- 
cend, and were soon en the summit 
ofthe high ground. 
] could wish for the powers of descrip- 


It is here that 


tion.. The country which now offer- 
ed itself to our admiration was in gen- 
tle waves, such as you might suppose 
from a continuation of the inequali- 
ties between the dwelling house at 
B—— and the overseer’s cottage ; of 
this every ‘part appeared in high cule 
tivation as far as the eye could reach, 
except where villagesand gentlemen’s ` 
houses intervened, or some rural | 
church, ora clump of trees diversifi- 
ed the scese ; jt seemed the bosom 
of all-bounteous-nature swelling with 
delight and plenty: behind us, on 
turning, we beheld the river we had 
left ; its banks were crowned with all 
that human art with industry could 
collect; there were houses, and cot» 
tages, and ancient castles, and culti- 
vated flelds, and a navigable river, and 
beyond all these various objects, there 
were the Pyrenees. To me they ap- 
peared likethe Slate River mountain, 
as it is seen from Bem, but extends 
ing a great way fartherto the east and 
west, and with the additional i mpor- 
tance of being the barrier between 
two great nations. I can conceive 
how the very name of these celebra- 
ted mountains excites your imagina- 
tion, and that you are already think- 
Zz 
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ing of Blanche and her sweetheart, 
and of the Banditti, and of Lodovico. 
Our six horses had for the last two or 
three posts been diminished to four, 
and we were allowed to keep that 
number afterwards on paying for five. 
Our mode of travelling was to set off 
after an early breakfast, to dine on 
bread and cheese, grapes and peach- 
es inthe carriage, and to make our 
principal meal at night, relying al- 
ways on finding a good supper in con- 


sequence of our courier preceding 


us by about an hour: towards even- 
ing we descended from the high 
grounds and entered Moisgac, an an- 
cient town on the Tarn, a few miles 
above its junction with tlre Garonne ; 
the river was about as broad as the 
branch of James’s river,which is cross- 
on-the road to Charlottesville, but 
deep enough for large boats, and with 
extensive low grounds; half way 
across stretches what remains of a 
bridge built by the English, or by the 
Romans, the people were not certain 
which, with a brick causeway. lead- 


ing to it, and a little higher up is a. 


building which of all the houses 1 
have yet seen in France would be the 
most agreeable residence to a friend 
‘ofours in Albemarle wholikeshis mill 
the most of all thingsin the world, af- 
terhis family. Itis a handsome stone 
house with very comfortable apart- 
ments, united with a large mill, which 


is carried out upon arches into the | 


river, and having the wheels directly 
under: suo that the gentleman to 
whom it belonged, ‘and who lived in 
it had the satisfaction of being at 
home, the pleasure of receiving his 
friends, and the delight of being all 
day in his mill. From an elegant par- 
Jour which was at the extremity of 
the building, the door opened into a 
‘gallery where worked twenty pairs of 
‘mill-stanes in their several recesses, 


and the contrast must in former times: 


have been great from the one scene 
to the other, at present it is less so. 
The proprietor having emigrated, his 
family were turned out, and the pro- 
_perty confiscated, and to allure the 

Peasantry by an expedient very fre- 
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quently had recourse to in these reyo 
lutionary times, it was sold out in 
shares so small as even to extend to 
the sixteenth part ofa pair of mill- 
stones. I asked what was become of 
the Marquis,whose spirit of enterprise 
had enriched the neighbourhood, 
whose hospitality had descended even 


to the poor servants and horses that — 


frequented his mill, and whose chari- 
ty had lang relieved the poor of his 
neighbourhood? He died, they told 
me, in exile. Andhis widow ? She sub- 
sisted onthe charity of a formerfemme 
dechambre. And his son? He had been 
there lately, but the proprietars of the 
mill, had formed a mob against him, 
and had driven him out ofthe town. 
From this new scene, and with min- 
gled sentiments of admiration and of 
campassion, we returned to our inn - 
and supped with a better appetite, 
than in sensibility we ought to have 
done. In the neighbourhood of Mois- 
sack,on the Tarn,and in several places 
on the Garonne, we saw floating mills; 
a mode of construction, which 
might very advantageously be adopt- 
ed on many of our rapid streams- in 
America. We were now soon again 
in the valley af the Garonne, and tra- 
versed the same fertile fields, as be- 
fore ; the peasantry were preparing 
to sow their wheat; hemp, tobag¢co, or 
artificial grass, occupied every spot, 
which was flat and moist, but when- 
ever it swelled into somewhat ofa 
hill, it was cultivated in vines, which 
were loaded with grapes, and these 
were as much at the discretion of tra- 
vellers, as the cherries and peaches 
of an orchard by the road side, are in 
Virginia. : 
The houses, in general, were good, 
and the oxen the largest I had ever 
seen, but the persons at work in the 
fields, were principally women and 
old men ; the young men had either 
been drawn away into the army, or 
were otherwise employed. We met 
with few travellers in carriages, or on 
horseback, but such was the succes- 
sion of labourers, of soldiers and of 
other travellers on- foot, that for the 
space of several hundred miles we 
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Were never as much as five minutes 
without seeing some one: following 
uson the map, vou will easily find 
Mountaban, where we halted at the 
gate, and sent to the posthouse for 
our houses; where for less than six- 
pence, we bought a basket of figs, 
grapes and peaches, besides being ad- 
mired for our generosity. 

I will not run the risk of tiring you 
by any further description of fine 
fields and fine prospects, but will hur- 
ry you along, although the vintage 
had begun, and might well deserve a 
few lines, up tothe gates of the vene- 
rable city of Thoulouse ; where you 
will be astonished to learn that not: 
withstanding the most diligent starch 
I could not find a’single person, who 
knew anything or indeed had ever 
heard of madame Cheronjwho was af- 
terwards madame Montoni. We 
passed om our way, not far from the 
town of Albi; which once gave name 

to a set of industrious and quiet peo- 
ple, whose religious opinions were so 
cruelly misrepresented, in the thir- 


teenth century; and whose ruin’ 


brought on that of their sovereign, 
the Count of Thoulouse. It is, for- 
tunately for the repose of mankind, of 
very little consequence, whether or 
not they believed in the tenets they 
were accused of holding : the proba» 
bility is, that their supe ae of 
the Bible, was extremely similar to 
that of the protestants of a subsequent 
period ; but it was their misfortune, 
as it was that of Marcel, Prevot 
des Marchands in Paris, in the four- 
teenth century, whose ideas of go- 
vernmeut- and whose party-coloured 
hood have since been so successfully 
tevived, to have made their appears 
ance in the world some centuries too 
Soon. 


i R 
For The Port Folie. 
POLITE LITERATURE. 


Jacob Wagner, Esquire, formerly 
the chief clerk in the Department of 
State, and who discharged his Bureau 

ties with great advantage to his 


$ 
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principlals, and with great credit to 
himself has lately set up a valuable 
paper at Baltimore, which he edits 
with much ability. Its contents are 
principally political and commercial, 
but we are happy to perceive that the 
Belles Lettres are not wantonly né- 
glectedi Literature should always 
find some place in every miscellany, 
designed for generalinstruction. Some 
anonymous critick; who appears to 
be fortified by the skill of the scholar 
and adorned with the manners ofa 
gentleman has recently commenced 
some liberal strictures upon the Me- 
mairs of Anacreon, 4 work in expec- 
tancy and which we have more than 
once mentioned with the warmth of 
commendation. The ingenious au- 
thour has very adroitly defended him- 
self against the random blows of an 
invisible adversary, and we think that 
the record of this literary warfare, 
will not be uninteresting to those wha 
feel generous pride with tespect to 
the literature of their’ owh country. 
We cannot forbear adding that al- 
though we find much to admire in the 
urbanity of the unknown critick,.we 
differ with him ¢oto cælo in his opis 
nion of the genius of Mr. Moore’s pot 
etry. 
For the North American, 
Mk. EDITOR; | 
I cannot agree with the writer of 
some remarks prefatory to a work he 
has lately announced, in one or twi 
of his observations on the mefits of 
Moorte’s translation of Anacreon. }# 
am surprised that any Greek scholar 
eshould have pronotincéd it the ablest 
work of the kind, orfind in Mr. Moore 
the most adequate representative of 
Grecian poetry that our laħguage afs — 
fords. Rich he certainly is in poetick 
diction—nor is he deficient Ìn ardour 
or fancy—~yet his translation no more 
exhibits the poetry of Anatreon than 
the highswroitght copy by some roe 
derh artist resembles the thastè to- - 
louring and delicate touches of a mas- 
ter painter, The characters of Gre- 
cian poetry are simplicity and fire. 
Anacréon, though he consecrates hjy 


te, 
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lyra to festivity and love, is highly re- 
markable for these qualities. Pope ver- 
sified the Iliad ina manner we wish 
to see imitated by no future poet. 
Under the studied and artificial gra- 
ces of Mr. Pope’s language the vene- 
rable form of the old bard disappears ; 
and pomp and sound often usurp the 
place of significancy andsense. Moore 
has done the same with Anacreon. I 


-would not, however, be thought to in- 


sinuate a comparison between that 
great and consummate poet and the 
translator of Anacreon. 
be to compare the variegated flower 
of the parterre with the majestick and 
towering poplar of the forest: Much 
can be alleged in apology tor Pope, 
where little cam be Said in extenua- 
tion of Moore. It appears to me, 
that in place of the sémplicity of Ana- 
creon his translator has substituted 
his own luxtriant conceptions, adorn- 
ed at the same time with the highest 
finish of language. If Anacreon, in 
his own artless dress, ts thought to be 
too engaging, how much more dan- 


gerous tó morals must be his volup- } 


tuous strains when heightened and 
adorned by all the refinement of ex- 
pression? I neec not say how much 
literature is likely to suffer from this 
mode of translation. In many late 
versions which have been given to the 
publick, we may already discern the 
influence of the example, and the pro- 
bability of its defeating in time the 
end and design of translation. For 


my part, having read Anacreon in } 


Greek, I can find litthe of his manner 
in Mr. Moore. In expression, he is 


more simple ; in thought, more chaste, 
Even Anacreon, were 


and dignified. 
he alive, would blush at the Hcentious 
ardour ot his translator. I make these 
observations because every thing that 
invites to diterary discussion has a ten- 


dency to enlighten and invigcrate the |. 


fublick taste. And in this country it 
is of no small importance to maintain 
the honour and integrity of learning. 
Far from thinking myself adequate to 
this task, nevertheless I would strive, 
with that small portion of energy 
which I possess, to preserve the pu- 


This would | 


. nius. 
Style bespeak a long and intimate ac’ 
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rity and Kistre of our literature. ?} 
know no works that have been more 
undeservedly popular than those of 
Mr. Moore. Every school-miss glows 
with unhallowed raptures as she pes 
ruses his ver on of the Teian bard, 
and graver criticks, forgetting the 
dignity of their office, have pronoun 
ced their approbation in the pompous 
strain of eulogy. His original pieces 
have had an unexampled circulation 


—-A proof that in this country we have 


not yet learned to distinguish between 
the inspiration of true poetry and the 
dictates of a loose and sensual fancy. 
it is the province of criticism to pre- 
side over thé springs of Helicon, to 
guard their crystal waters from the 
stains.of impurity and lust, and to pro- 
scribe, with exenipRary severity, the 
poet who administers to the polluted 
affections, or pandas to the vitiated, 
taste. Inow return to the authour of 
the elegant preface, that gave occa- 
sion to these remarks.’ Fo him I 
deem it superfluous to mention the 
motives that led to these observations, 
and l declare to him, with the most 
undissembled sincerity, that I feel the 
highest regard for his taste and ge- 
Fhe grate and energy of his 


quaintance with the most finished 
models of our language ; and a work 
executed by his hand is likely to dv 
no small honour to American literas 
turé: For ty part F look forward 
with anxfots expectation to the pub- 
lication of the Memoirs of Anacreon; 
a work by which curiosity and’ taste 
will at once be gratified, and to the 
support of which I trust every votary 


of ‘liberal science wil lend his appro“ 


bation and zeal. | 
J. N. 
Sa 


M2 MOIRS OF ANACREON. 


l To the Editor of the Nurth American. 


SIR, l 

Since my return to this city I have 
seen certain remarks in your paper 
on the preface to the Memoirs of Ana- 
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vreon. Fhe jacobin Journalists with 
their wonted ignorance and impu- 
dence have published some strictures 
en this essay which were only calcu- 
lated to excite the contempt of its au- 
thour. Your correspondent adopts 
the style of a scholar, and thoügh his 
vis or be down, yet the gentleman is 
plainly discernible. He, therefore, is 
entitled to a reply ; and he shall have 
it in the same spirit of candour which 
has dictated his remarks. The fol- 
lowing is the sentence of the preface, 
_ to which he alludes. | 
“To the genius and industry of 
Thomas Moore, Esquire, we are in- 
debted for one of the best translations 
that English literat: re possesses, and 
the liveliest exhibition of Gfecian po- 
etry that English literature cat boast.” 

Upon this senténce your corres- 
pondent expresses his surprise “ that 
any Greék scholar should have pro- 
nounced it the ablest work ofthe kind, 
or findin Mr. Moore ¢he most adequate 
representative of Grecian poetry that 
our language affords.” 

Without making any claim tó the 
sharacter of a Greek scholar, I am 
willing todefend my assertion. f havé 


quoted the above passages, because, | 


by contrasting them it will appear 
that your correspondent has rather 
misapprehended my meaning. When 
he says “ the ablest work of the kind” 

presume he means the ablest trans: 
lation, because that is the subject of 
his essay. My language is not so 
strong. Nor can the pratsé, that it 


is “.the liveliest exhibition of Grecian 


poetry,” be fairly changed into «the 
most adequate representation,” &c. 


Adequate signifies equality, or, corres- | 


pondence to, so asto bear:an exact re- 
semblance. Lively, means brisk.— 


Dryden’s Dufresnoy will show the | 


idea which I meant to convey by this 
se of the word. “ Since a true know- 
ledge of nature gives us pléasure 3 a 
lively imitation of it in poetry or paint: 
Ing must produce a much greater.” 
. The rugged consonants by which 
our tongue is clogged must always 
prevent an English writer from piv- 
ing us au adequate refirestntation of 


‘most glowing colours: 
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the melodious cadence of the Grecian 
lyre : but he whose language is pure, 


whose imagination is luxuriant, and 


whose versification is copious, need 
not despair of producing a dwely ex» 
hibition of its sweetness. 


We should always distrust out 


| Judgment where the partialities of an 
| intimate eee Thay create a bias, 


and a long habit of reading a particu- 
lar book, with the inten:ion of display- 
ing its beauties in the most conspicu- 
ous light, may have some influence 
upon opinion. _ When the grey hairs 
of age have silvered our locks we are 
apt to recount the days that are gone. 
with partial prolixity, and the scenes of 
out earlier years aré drawn in the 
So it is with 
an authour,, especially if he be a 
youthful oné. When he has com: 
pleted his task, vanity and ambition 
conspire to magnify his labours and 
he is apt to call upon the world in no 
very modesttermsto admire his work: 
If the canohs of criticism should de= 
cide that I have spoken in exaggera+ 
ted terms of the merits of Mr. Moore; 


J may claim some indulgence. 


Anacreon was a voluptiary who live 
ed butin the joysof friendship, of love 
and of wine. He flourished at one of 
thé mest polished periods of Grecian 
history. At the court of Polycrates; 
whom the courtesey of history,has saé 
luted as the happy tyrant of Samos, 
he enjoyed distinction, ease and plea- 
sure to an’ extravagant degree. At 
Athens he was equally caressed an 


equally happy. His poetry therefore 


bespeaks the gayety and the carelesd 
tenour of his way: 


Anacreon did not write for posteris 
ty, but he delighied in the smiles of 
his associates. 

When we read his odes we faticy 
that we see him reclining on. a bed of 
fragrant flowers, and the trembling 
notes of the lyré vibrate on our ears. 


_ The roses bloom around him and ev- 
- ery line breathes their perfume. We 


behold a train of jocund Bacchanals 
partuking Of the generotis goblets 
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while the loves are listening to the 
notes of his song. | 


I do not agree with your correspon- 
dent when he speaks of simplicity and 
Jire as qualities for which the poetry 
of Anacreon is highly remarkable. In 
some of his odes many instances of 
ease and natural strokes aré distin- 
guished, but, generall y speaking; I do 
hot discover much simplicity in his 
thoughts although it is evident in the 
Structure of his versifica‘ion. It is 
difficult to characterize his genius by 
ahy wotds which are andlogous.-~ 
There is a vivacious, sprightly spirit 
which pervades his ode and they ge- 


nerally conclude with some ingenious 


turn that creates surprise rather than 
pleasure. Like Cowley, he has ma 
ny conceits which impair the tender- 
ness of his sentiments : and therefore 
I think Mr. Moore had his own ver- 
sion more immediately ih his mind’s 
eye, when hë wrote this sentence: 
« The picture here has all the delt- 
cate character of the semi-reducta Ve: 
nus, and is the sweetest emblém of 
what the poetry of passion ought to 
be; glowing, but through a veil; and 
stealing upon the heart from conceal- 
ment.” When a gentle inditer ofa 
Jave-sonnet interrupts the tale of his 
woes to introduce a quaint witticism, 
we may laugh at his whim, but the 
tear of sensibility does not flow. o’er 
his sorrows. Commiseration is lost 
in other emotions. The fine and de- 
Jicate tauches of the lover who writes 
from the inspiration of the best feels 
ings of the heart, are speedily dissi- 
pated by Anacreon, in a stroke of wit 


` 


orina goblet of Falernian mingled. 


with the fragrant wines of Chios. Mr 
Moore writes differently. He ap- 
pears to me to read an ode of hts au- 
thour, and with his ideas glowing in 
his own mind, to make Anacreon sing 
as he wouk! have done, had he been 
toping port at the Crown and Mitre, 
mstead of regaling on the juice of the 
Grecian grape. He makes him write 
according to modern refinement. 


The literary world is much divided 
as to the proper mode of translation. 
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Some are in favour of . this manner; 
and others would have every thi 
done into English, according to the let- 
ter of the original. This is an injury 
to the authour and must always be un- 
satisfactery to the reader. Weare 
all taught to regard the great father 
of efick song, as one of the first of un- 
inspired writers, but a -majority of 
readers would laugh at him as an ab- 
surd heathen, if they had found the 
polished pages of Rope defiled by the 
epithet ox-eyed, applied as a feature 
of beauty in: the goddess of Olympia. 


Mr. Moore has adopted this man- 
ner òf translation, and he may plead 
thë unrivalled reputation of the poet 
of Twickenham to support his choice.’ 


Cowper has translated Homer with 
_the persevering labour and honest fi 


delity of a Dutch commentator ; but 
his version is as little admired as the 
monotonous flow and the sluggish re- 
gularity of a Dutch canal. The rea- 
son of this is, that common readers, 
will not take the trouble of carrying 
themselves back to the rape of Helen 
and the siege of Troy; and without 
this they cannot relish the translatiow 
of Cowper. But those who really 
wish to contemplate the rude revi- 
lings of rival princes and the coarse 
fare of valiant yet barbarous chieftains 
may read the lines of Cowper asa 
faithful representation, of the descrip- 
tions of Homer, asfar as the difference 
of idiom and the language will admit. 
In Pope they may see the Monsieur 
Hector and Madame Andromache of 
Voltaire or any other finical French 
fop of literature It ought to be ad 


- ded, howeVe:, that no translator has. 


succeeded so well in imitating the 
sweetness of versification, which dts- 
tincuishes the poetry of Homer. 

Let this liberty with his text be set 
down as one of the demerits of Mr. 
Moore, and I will state another. 

No writer of ancient or modern 
days is more remarkable for the pau- 
city of his epithets than Anacreon. In 
his lines every noun stands valiantly 
upon the strength of his own conse 
sequence without the aid of any bius- 
tering adjective. In this respect, Mr. 
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Moore differs from his authout.— 
There is a prodigality of expletive 
words which weakens his works, al- 
though it is almost inseparable from 
the structure of English verse. It 
is impossible to translate Anacreon 
without using many of these adjuncts, 
but they frequently weaken, although 
they sometimes invigorate the origi- 
nai. 

' Mr. Moore differs, too, in his ex- 
cess of metaphor. Many of Anacre- 
on’s odes are as barren in this respect 
as the sandy soil of Lybia; but .in 
Moore the most brilliant metaphors 
sparkle like the waters of Potosi. - In 
this he has improved his authour ; 
and every reader will pardon sych vi- 
ere of the integrity of the origi- 
ha 


I have not leisure, at present, to 
enter into sucha “ literary discus: 


sion” as your correspondent might. 


wish : but no one is more anxious to 
see the “ publick taste” of this Couns 
try, ‘ enlightened and invigorated,” 
than thewriter of this letter. Myideas 
of Anacreon and of Moore have 
been written hastily, but I hope 
that they have some claim to the cha- 
racter of correctness. 


Have I given a correct character of 
the muse of Anacreon ? If] have suc- 
ceeded in this attempt let the picture 
be compared with the copy which we 
owe to the vivid pencil of Mr. Moore. 
In. some instances he has not suc- 
ceeded in transfusing all the elegance 
of his polished original. His lines 
_ are occasionally weakened by exple- 
tives, and the senseis sometimes cor- 
rupted by an extravagance of meta- 
phor. But he abounds in felicities of 
fancy, in graces of diction, and in 
Strokes of genuine genius which 
evince that he is the rightful inheritor 
of the lyre of Anacreon. 


I open the volume of Anacreon at 
random. It is the 4th ode, which 
corresponds with the 52d in Moore’s 
version. The subject is, the brevity 
of life; a theme on which many 
poets, and particularly Anacreon have 
feclingly descanted. 
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Reclining ufon carpets of tender myre 
- tlee, and the leaves of the lotus, I wish 
to indulge myself in the delights 
of drinking. 


This is the original ; let it be com- 
pared with Moore’s translation : 


Strew me a breathing bed of leaves, 
Where lotus with the myrtle weaves; 
And while in luxury’s dream I sink, 
Let me the kalm of Bacchus drink. 


If we make a fair allowance for the 
amplification of translation, whencom- 
pared with the comprehensive brevi- 
ty of the original, these lines appear 
to be strongly marked with the cha- 
racters of ease and fidelity. To prove 
the superiority of Moore, I will con- 
trast two translators with him; the 
latter of whom is more recent and 


therefore might have avoided the ere 


rours of his predecessours. 


Reclin’d at ease on this soft bed, 

With fragrant leaves of myrtle spread, 

And flowery lote, I'll now resign 

My cares, and quaff the rosy wine. 
FAWKES. 


In the original, the authou? choas- 
es to recline on flowers, but his trans- 
lator, in tender regard to his consti- 
tution, has given him a bed instead of 
carpets ; and to make him lie more 
easy, he makes him resign all his 
cares. Mad. Dacier informs us, that 
the ancients reposed on fragrant herbs, 
leaves, and flowers. and considered it 
a delicious indulgence. 

Next to Fawkes we will place the 
Rev. Hercules Younge. The mo- 
dest reader will no doubt startle at find. 
ing a reverend gentleman laying aside - 
his cassock, to dig in this unhallow- 
ed soil. Yet so it is, that this man, 
who, as we are told by his biographer, 
divided his time between “ study and 
the conscientious discharge of his paroa 
chial duties,” and who was “surnames 
ed the Christian Socrates,” has not 
been ashamed to translate Anacreon, 


bie flourish young myrtles the lotos 


ong: 
I wish for a bowl and to stretch me along. 
Younes. 


Undoubtedly there are fewer su- 
perfluous words in this translation, 
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but we shall in vain look for the 


This is 
the true old namby pamby of , 
A cobler there was, and he liv’din a stall, 
Which serv’d him for parlour,and kitchen, 
and hall! ia | 
Again, Cupid, or as some read, 
Eros his slave, being called upon to 
attend him in the capacity of a cup- 
bearer, he directs him “ having fold- 
ed his tunick ruund Ais neck with a 
rush, diakoneita methu moi, serve me 
with wine,”? i 


graceful air of Anacreon. 


In this delicious hour of joy, 

Young Love shall be my goblet-boy ; 

Folding his little golden vest, 

With cinctures round his snowy breast. 
Moors. 


In decent robe behind him bound, 
Cupid shall serye the goblet round. 
ae | Fawkes. 


/ 
Bid love with papyrus his tunick confine, 


Attend my. commands and administer 


i wine. 
Youncr. 


The ode concludes thus > l 
{ wish, O! Cupid, to- relieve my 
 garesy before I travel to that drea- 


-Ty place ~=te the choirs of infernal 


efirite | 


Yes, Cupid! ere my sout retire 
To join the blest Elysian choir, 
With wine, and love, and blisses dear, 
Pil make my own Elysium here ! © 
' Moore. 


Now while I draw the vital breath, 
Ere yet I lead the dance of death, 
For joy my sorrows Pll resign, — 
And drown my care in rosy wine. 

l Fawkes. 


With pleasure my. soul, little Gupid, shall 


tow . 
Till call’, horrid call, to the regions below. 


YOunNGE. 


. On such poetry comment is un- 


necessary. Macpherson’s opinion, 
though not avery modest one in his 
mouth,with some deductions, is pret- 
ty correct. “ No writer should at- 
tempt to translate what he cannot im- 


itate.* ‘Mr. Younge understands his’ 
original, and some people indulge 


their prejudice against Mr. Moore, 
so far as to pronounce his poetry su- 
periot to that of the latter. With 


{ congenial soul. 


\ 
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them such verses as l 
When Bacchus. has fully paplenish’d the 
veins, l i | 
Nò trouble can reach or aan teize us ; 
I sing o'er the bowl, am a stranger to pains, 
. And think myself rich as a Cresus. 
p. 53. 


So fruitful is liquor of mirth, 


‘Contented J stretch at. full length on the 


ground. ib. 


Let qthers love war—dring a bottle, my bay ! 
For have it Iwill and F must. 
Bead drunk to lie stretch’d is allow’d to be” 


Jy, 
_ But none to lie dead in the dust. 
p 3t 
The horse we observe has a character ont ; 
And Parthians are guess’d by the shape of 
their bonnet. p. 105. 


have more elegance, more spirit, and 


‘more ease than any part of Moore; 


and they are alsoso much more like 
Anacreon too, that they are ready ta 
swear,with Launce over the old shoe, 
‘here’s my mother’s breath, up and 
down !”—-with such readers argus, 
mentis useless, i E 

I have a few words to add, on the, 
tendency of Mr. Moore’s writings. 
Youf correspondent speaks of him in. 
a tone of unnecessary harshness. His, 
poetry isdictated by a warm and glow- 


Ing fancy, but I think it does not de- 


generate so low as to authorize the; 
epithets of looseness and sensuality.’ 
So far from Anacreon’s blushing for 
his licentious ardour, I believe he 
would clasp him to his bosom as a 
I have no fear of the, 
“ unhallowed rapture” with which J.’ 
N. ‘says that every. « school-miss: 
peruses his version of the Teian 
bard.” Our women are distinguished 
by their prudence and virtue. Their 
modesty would revolt ‘from licentious 
ardour, while their feelings would 
sympathize in the delicate emotions ' 
of affec:ion. Ẹ admit that there is: 
much.in Moore which they should not 
read; but if their morals are to be- 
corrupted, we must ascribe the evil to: 
those vitious and abandoned novels: 
by which the presses are polluted. 
If they had not Moore; they would. 
amuse their fancy with the profligate: 
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translations of some Rousseau in pet- 
ticoats. | 

_ The good opinion which your cor- 
respondent expresses in the conclu- 
sion of his letter is very flattering and 
I hope he may not be obliged to alter 
it. In answer to his wish I can only 
state that I have no expectation of 
_ seeing the Memoirs of Anacreon 
published in this country until times 
more auspicious to the pursuits of 
literature may arrive. 
SEDLEY. 
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For The Port Folio. 
A Statistical Account of the Schuylkill Perma- 
nent Bridge. ; 
(Continued from page 187.) 


Common justice to the subject has com- 
pelled so detailed an account of this un- 
dertaking. Actuated by no motives of 
mere personal compliment, it is deemed of 
publick utility to record for imitation, indi- 
vidual exertions, in cases wherein great ob- 
jects have been accomplished by them, 
without any assistance from the publick 
funds ; and where the want of scientifick 
and practical knowledge, was supplied by 
the constancy and singular attention of 
those who possessed no more talents or 
acquirements than are called for in the 
common affairs of life. Such successful 
examples are worthy of imitation; and 
will incite to perseverance, in laudable 
and necessary enterprizes ; however ap- 
parently difficult and untoward; as many 
parts ofthis work have most undoubtedly 
been. Nor is it desired to recommend 
proceeding (where it can be avoided) in 
such hazardous undertakings, without pro- 
fessional engineers,both scientifick and prac- 
tical. 

Few would have persevered under all the 
difficulties attending this work ; which in 
its execution (unavoidably protracted by 
the embarrassments attendant on building 
under water) occupied six years after the 
law was obtained. However humble the 
merit of those who engage in such underta- 
kings may be considered,they are far grea- 
ter contributors to the happiness and con- 
venience of mankind, than those who, 
with victories and triumphs, dazzle while 
they desolate, and ruin and oppress the hu- 
Man race. pi 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BRIDGE. 

The masonry is executed on a plan sug- 
gested to ‘the mason, uncommon, if not 

Yew. The walls of the abutments and 


wings, are perpendicular, without buttress- 


es, and supported by interiour offsets.— 
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‘These are found completely competent to 
support the pressure of the filling (which 
gravitates in perpendicular lines) without 
battering or contreforts. The abutments 
are 18 feet thick. ` 

The wing walls nine feet at the founda- 
tions, retiring by offsets, till at the para- 
pets, they are only 18 inches. The eastern ` 
abutment and wing walls are founded on a 
rock. Those on the western side are built 
on piles. The inclined plane of approach 
to the bridge, is elevated at “an angle of 
3 1-2 degrees. 

Although the western pier has attracted 
most attention, that on the eastern side of 
the river, was first erected ; and was atten- 
ded with difficulties appearing often insur- 
mountable. It is from 21 to 24 feet deep, 
below the tide, to the rock, on which the 
lower course is laid and bolted. The cof- 
fer dam was on a bad plan, though con- 
structed as well asthat plan admitted. Its 
materials were too slight and incompetent. 


‘Constant exertion, and repeated remedies 


for defects, were incessantly called for by 
frequent accidents. Every thing was new 
to all employed ; but it was a school to 
teach experience. The footing of the 
piles was secured, and the dam saved from 
impending destruction, by an embankment 
of stone andsand, thrown around the bot- 
tom on its outside; andthe latter washed 
in, and consolidated by the current. The 
same means were used at the western dam, 
and their utility decidedly proved. Both 
piers are of course, similar in their géneral | 
configuration and composition. . The first 
stone of the eastern pier, was laid Septem- 
ber 5th, 1801. That of the western pier, 
December 25th, 1802. The time preced- 
ing was occupied in procuring plans, gain- 
ing information, and providing materials. 
These precautions, (always essential in 
great undertakings) forwarded the work, 
and ensured against delay and disappoint 
ment. 

The frame is a masterly piece of workman- 
ship; combining in its principles, that of | 
king posts and braces, or trusses, with 
those of a stone arch. Half of each post, 
with the brace between them, will 
form the vousseur of an arch; and lines 
through the middle of each post, 
would describe the radii or joints. There 
are three sections of the trame, all similar. 
That in the middle divides the space into 
two equal parts, so that passengers in op- 
posite directions, are prevented from inter- 
fering with each other. 

The platform for travelling rises only 8 
feet from a horizontal line, and the top, 
or cap pieces, are parallel to this. Of the 
sections, the middle one has the most pres- 
sure, pie ad the weight of transporta- 
tion, being thrown nearer to that section 


than towards’ the sites ; to which the foot- 
2A 
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ways prevent its approach. These foot- 
ways are five fectin width, elevated above 
the carriage ways, and neatly protected 
with tarned posts andchains. It has been 
conceived that thé foot-ways would have 
been more advantageously placed on each 
side the middle section, to throw the 
weight of transportation to the sides of the 
bridge. 
” Mr.Palmer(who is believed to be the ori- 
ginal inventor of this kind of wooden bridg- 
es)permitted with much candour, consider- 
able alterations in the plan, accommodatury 
to the intended cover, the design whereof is 
‘original. These were so much approved by 
him, that he considers the Schuylkill bridge 
superstructure the most perfect of any he 
has built. it was finished inone sea- 
gon; and declared open for passengers and 
transportation, on the first day January, 


805. 

The Schauffhausen bridge (which is now 
destroyed) much eulogized in Europe, was 
by no means equal to that on the Schuylkill. 

Any candid and intelligent architect, on 
inspecting the drafts of the one, examining 
the other, and the principles of both, would 

ive a decided preference to the latter.— 
The design of this is more simple, its 
strength is greater, its parts are better com- 


bined, and more assistant to each other: . 


dthere is no useless timber in any part. 

The timber of which both the frame and 
the cover are composed, (the roof, of ce- 
gar excepted) is of the best white pine. 

” The flooring of the platform is doubled, 
and in the whole 3 1-2inches thick. The 
under course of white pine, 3 inches thick, 
is permanent, and well spiked and secured. 
The upper course is ofsap pitch pine,slight- 
ly attached (21-2 inches thick) to be re- 
newedas often as worn, either partially or 
generally, and with this the joints are brok- 
en. This mode of planking has been found, 
on the floating bridges, highly advantageous 
and economical. The under course ad- 
mits of two or three removals of the upper, 

» which wears before it decays. The floor- 
ings of wooden bridges are generally of 
single planks. — 

The exteriour of the cover is handsomely 
ornamented and painted, The under work 
imitative of stone, is well executed, by 
dashing the paint while fresh, with sand 
and stone dust. This is performed’ with so 
much ease and cheapness, that it is hoped 
it will introduce a like. mode of ornamen- 
ting and protecting the surface of other 
wooden elevations. 
scaling by frost, are proved to be ima- 
ginary. iy 

A number of conductors, properly dis- 
posed, secure the superstructure from dan- 
ger by lightning. 

All that could be spared for ornament, 
was expended on the exteriour ; as the in- 


All apprehensions of 
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teriour neither admitted nor required itage 
The pediments of the entrances were in- 
tended to be finished with emblems of 
Commerce, onthe east; and of Agriculture, 
on the west. They are designed, and were 
to be executed, by that eminent Americas 
naval sculptor, William Rush of Philadef- 
phia; whose works as an artist, are admir- 
ed, in whatever part of the world they ane 
‘seen. It desirable that this finish, the ex- 
pense whereof will be small, should yet be 
added. 
complete the design. 


The pediments require it; to 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. _ 
The Schuylkill bridge plan may be vari- 


ed according to circumstances ; and its 
principles preserved. In whatever varie- 
ties, projectors of other designs may im- 


dulge themselves, it is confidently believed 
that Mr. Palmer’s planwill be found on long 
experience, to be the best. It isa unitin 
symmetry and movement ; and all its parts 
support each other, like a phalanx in tate 


ticks. Insome instances Mr. Palmer has 
placed the platform for travelling, over the 


cap pieces and cross ties; or rather these 
latter become part of the frame of the plat- 
form. The great body of the frame is of 
course below. But this was not found eli- 


gible, where ice and floods were likely to 


assault the haunches, when the frame was 
thus depressed. The elevation of the a- 


burments would require, for this plan, im- 


mense weight and expense of filling, ang 
expose the walls to dangerous pressure.— 
Nor would it be so well calculated for 
heavy transportation. More important than 
all—it would be unfit for cabering to such ad- 
vantage.. Notwithstanding this great im- 
provement, was highly approved by Mr. 
Palmer it was not in his contemplation, as 
to mode, until the outline of the present cov- 
er was shown to him ; although he said he 
had repeatedly, but fruitlessly, urged the 
measure of covering their ridges, in New- 
England. Itis hoped this example will be 
followed, in all pontifical wooden structures 
of magnitude, hereafter. Bridges may, 
for most situations, be less expensive ‘in the 
frame ; the middle section may be omitted 
above the flooring ; nor need they be more 
than 30 feet wide. This width was deem- 
ed sufficient by Mr. Weston, for bridges in 
general ; though he considered that over 
the Schuylkill to require more than com- 
mon space, for its constant and burthen- 
some transportation. The Easton bridge, 
built under Mr. Palmer’s directions, is 28 
feet wide; and the frame of the middle 
section does not rise above the platform.— 
Its situation does: not demand a plan,or call 
for dimensions, on a greater scale ; and it 
is erected according to the improved work 
of the frame of the Schuylkill bridge. 
Although the cover of the Schuylkill 
bridge compelled ornament, and some ele- 
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has evinced, that the least mixture of this’ 


gance of design, lest it should disgrace the 
acid, or common salt,” with gypsum, pro-' 


environ’ of a great city ; these would not 


be necessary in such- a degree, in other si- 


. tuations. Neatness of elevation and taste iri 
design, may be shown at a small expense ; 
ad the workmanship and materials need 
be no more costly, than those for roofing 


and weather-boarding common frame build- 


igs. The Schuylkill bridge roof required 
one hundred and ten thousand shingles, of 


3feet long and 6 inches wide; and other 
materials in proportion. Much of these 
may be saved, in narrower frames. The 
painting or coating, with the durable com- 
pòsition, in imitation of stone, which ap- 
pears on the exteriour of the work, below 
the platform, (for which a recipe is sub- 
joined) may be done at a small expense.— 
Mineral paints are the worst, for coating 
exposed to weather. The oil does not 
combine with the mineral, as it does with 
absorbent earths : and being extracted by 
the sun, leaves the mineral particles with- 


out adhesion, and they drop, or are washed 


away by rains, dews, and moisture. All 
oils or fats, are Known, chemically, to be a- 
like composed ; and are better or worse, 
as they are or are not mixed with foreign 
matter. Linseed oil may be had every 
where, and fish oil is common. Ochres 
for colouring, (far preferable to minerals) 
abound throughout the country; and only 
require judicious exploration for their dis- 
covery. Clarified turpentine is a good sub- 
stitute for oils; but a mixture of both is best. 
The less forcing, to accelerate drying, the 
better, Though inconvenient in some re- 
spects, the composition will be more dura- 
ble, the longer it isin drying ; but care 
should be taken, that it be not so thin as to 
any Or not retain the sand and paint. Sea 
sand, or eartli mixed with marine salt, 
should be avoided, as being hostile to com- 
positions or cements ; and particulary when 
calcareous substances are combined. Some 
of the Delaware stone-cutters’ sand, used 
with the Schuylkill bridge coating, was 
‘ound to be liable to this objection. We 
have daily before us proofs of this fact in 
ourplaistering ; where the hair.of salt hides 
used. Every moisture of the room, or 
atmosphere brings out stains and damp spots 
aour walls; to which papering will not ad- 
here, as it does on other plaistering, into the 
Composition whereof, salt hair does not en- 
ter, Chymists may account for this: but 
‘othem it is not vet clearly ascertained, 
whence the muriatick acid is derived ; 
nor are its nature, and properties, accurate- 
} . . 

yknown.t Long and frequent experience 


| This acid forms, with calcareous mat- 
ter, Muriatoflime ; which being deliques- 
cent, wilk not. indurate. 


vapour of the air. 


Its strong affinity: 
‘or water, attracts and retains the humid 
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duces a tertium,which renders it unfit for a 


‘cement; and also destroys its agricultural’ 


uses and properties. 


RECIPE FOR COMPOSITION TO IM- 


ITATE STONE. 


The work should not be primed ; though 
part of that at the bridge was so done, be- 
fore it was determined to coat it with 


_ composition. : l 


The paint used was common white lea 
and oil; as the painters preferred their own 
way, and the scattolding could not remain 
atrisk, while experiments on other paints 
were tried. It was conceded afterwards, 
that if there had been time to prepare and 
usé other paint,and the’ urgency of despatch 
had not precluded delay for drying, fish oil 
and clarified turpentine with ochres, would 
have been more eligible. 


As fast as the painter proceeded in his 
work, an adyoit hand dashed on the sand 
and pounded stone dust. This was 
mixed in proper proportions, as to colour 
and consistency, which is only to be known 
by preparatory experiments ; easily accom- 
plished. It was thrown on with a com- 
mon tin dust pan. The sand and stone dust 
must be free from moisture,or any tincture 
from marine salt. It was dried in the sun 
or a large iron kettle over a slow fire. A 
small proportion of plaister of Paris, was 
mixed with the sand and stone dust, <A 
long trough containing the sand and dust, 
was placed under the work; and caught 
what did not adhere, so as to be thrown up 
again and prevent waste. The despatch 
with which this operation can be perform- 
ed, exceeded expectation, both as to faci- 


lity and "economy... With marble dust, it 


may be made to imitate that stone. As 
soon as one coatis dry the other must be 
laid on. Two coats, well attended to, are 
sufficient. 
those, who think another coat is required. 


The joints are imitated by convex strips,’ 


sprigged on the weather-boarding ; and 


* Common salt is compounded of the 


muriatick acid, and soda. The latter sub- 
stance abounds in the ocean, and other 
places, where commen salt is found. The 
vitriolick acid of gypsum meeting” with the 
muriatick,in the salt,expels it from the sods 
of the salt; and having a predominant af- 
finity, forms sulphat of soda, or glauber 
salts. Good common salts should contain 


two thirds of Soda, and one third muriatick . 


acid; and is seldom pure in its combination 
as to proportion; or absence of: foreign 
matter. 


But this is left to the choice of 
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after the coating is put on, they are pencil- 
ed off, with white paint. 


The following isarecipe much followed, 
and with invariable success, for barns and 
other buildings, in the country : and being 


particularly applied to roofs, it is called 


s fire proof.” 
Tek 4 gallons of fish oil; boil it 4 


bours over a slow fire ; and skim it as the - 


feculence rises. Put in it 12pounds of rosin, 
-or an equivalent proportion of clarified tur- 
pentine.. Before taking off the fire, mix 
_ ten gallons fiax-seed oil, boiled in the 
common way. Grind and mix with the oil, 
a sufficient quantity of ochre (of what co- 
Jour you please) to make the paint thick as 
ean be well brushed on. As you brush on 
the paint, have your composition ready to 
sift, or dash on. Jt is thus made : l 

Take one bushel of ground plaister, cal- 
cined over a firein a dry pot, or kettle. 
When cold, mix with it 3 bushels of stone 
dust or fine sand, dry, and the more gritty 


or siliceous, the better. Sift or dash on; 


as fast as the paint islaid on. When dry, 


the second coat is applied in the same man- 


ner. Live coals, in quantities, have been 
thrown on roofs thus coated. without injury. 


It does not scale with frost, or melt with. 


the hottest sun. The above is sufficient 
for a large roof. 

The whole expense of the preceding 
composition including labour and laying on 


will not exceed $ 50. 


’ Feet, In. 
Length ofthe bridge, - 550 
Abutments and wing walls, - 750 
Total length,- - > - 1300 
Span of small arches - ~ - 150 
© (three in'the whole number, 

including middie arch.) | 

* Ditto of middle arch, - 194 10 
Width ofthe bridge, 42 © 


Curvature of the middle 12 2 The curvatures 
ditto ofsmall arches 10 § are catenarian, 
Rise of the carraige way 8 


*The middle arch was originally inten- 
ded to be only 160 feet, but the dam could 
not be placed on the spot contemplated 
owing to the bareness and inequalities of the 
rock at the bcttom. 


It is highly creditable to those concern- 
ed in the direction and executive branches 
of this work, that no delay ever occurred 
through want of supplies, or prompt pay- 
ment. Yet one million and a half of feet 
(board measure )of timber,and above 22,000 
perches of stone, with all the subordinate 
and auxiliary materials required, were em- 
ployed in this structure. The labour, the 
cost whereof was a great proportion of the 
expekditures, was obtained below the’ com- 


Amount of toll when the work began 
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p 
Height in the clear over ` 


carriage way, - 13 i \ 
ditto from surface of the 

river to the carriage ~~ 

way, =- > 31 

Depth of water to the rock 
atthe western pier. 41 
ditto at the eastern pier 21 to 24 


for 

1799,  - - 5000 
Present rate, (1805.) - 13,000 

The company have established commodi» 

ous wharves, which were necessary for the 

safety of the abutments ; and add greatly 

to the improvements of that front of the 


city. 


President and Directors. at the closeof the 
| © Work. 


President. Richard Peters. 
Directors. John Dunlap, John Perot, Eben- 
ezer Hazard, Thomas Savery, 
William Poyntel, Charles Biddle, 
Richard H. Morris, George Fox, 
Peter Browne, John G. Wachs- 
muth, George Reinhold, Antho- 
ny Cuthbert. 
Treasurer. Jobn Dorsey. 
Building Committee. Richard Peters, Wm. 
: Poyntel, Anthony Cuth- 
bert, John Nunlap,Peter 
Browne, George Fox. 


This account ought not to be closed without 
presenting for information, as well as to 
gratify curiosity, part of the report of the 
building cummittee, dated Yuly 14th 1803. 
Signed, kichard Peters, John Dunlap, Peter 
Browne, George Fox, Anthony Cuthbert. 


That it was thought proper to begin the 
work of this season on the eastern side, by 
laying the foundation of the abutment, and 
raising the eastern pier tothe height requir- 
ed tor the first timbers of the wooden super. 
structure ; so that the whole of the wood 
work will be elevated above all floods and 
substances which might injure it when 
floating on and carried with violence by high 
freshes. The highest fresh ever known 
having risen 12 feet 8 inches above high 
water mark, we have elevated the masonry 
16 feet 8 inches above high tide, to guard a- ` 
gainst all danger. From 5 feet above the pro- 
posed spring of the arches of a stone bridge 
where our cut stone ceases, we directed it 
to be carried up in range work, with ham- 
mered stone, asa facing; and. the interi- 
our bonded with large, lcng, and heavy stone, 
except at the end of the pier, up stream, 
where the cut stone is continued as high as 
any floating ice will probably assail it.— 
The whole of the work is well filled, laid 
PEEPI ee ee ee 
mon rate, in most instances ; owing to the 
regularity and certainty of payment. 
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in common mortar and grouted, so as to 
compose a solid mass, capable of resisting 
the most severe assault from ice, floods or 
floating timber. The terras mortar and 
clamping, cease with the cut stone, about 
five feet above high water mark. 

When this pier arrived at its present 
height, the masonry of the eastern abut- 
ment was proceeded in ; and so far com- 
pleted, as to be out of all difficulty. We 
then directed the workmen to commence 
the raising the western pier. This had been 
carried up, last winter, within eighteen 
inches of low water mark. The dam hav- 
ing stood the winter without much injury, 
though roughly treated by the ice, was 
pumped out onthe 27th day of May last.— 
On examining the masonry with much at- 
tention we found to our great satisfaction, 
that there had not been the least alteration 
inthe work by any accident. It had not 
settled an hair’s breadth; but stood firm on, 
its foundation, which we can now pronounce 
perfectly good, sound and immoveable: We 
were agreeably struck withtheperfect state 


of the whole masonry ; which does great 


credit to Mr. Vickers the master mason.— 
The terras mortar used on the exteriour, is 


as hard as the stone ; andthe common mor., 


tar of the interiour, as dry and indurated, 
though covered with water four months, as 
any cement, exposed in masonry to the 
open air for 12 months. 

* We mention for the instruction of those 
who may have occasion to build where wa- 
ter covers or flows round the work, that 
rich mortar should never be used. Our 
common cement is composed of three parts 
sharp,ciean, coarse sand, and one part lime. 
Sand is thrown into a bed of thin wash of 
slacked lime, and agitated till every grain 
is coated with lime, it then receives addi- 
tions of sand till brought to its proper con- 
sistency fer use. 

( To be continued. ), 
a 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Epwarp G. MALBONE. 

There are several events which, 
from the importance of their nature, 
and the particular constitution of the 
human mind, can never lose their 
claim to its deepest interest. The 
impressions they produce, are not 
weakened by the frequency of their 
recurrence—althouch they come un- 
solicited, their influence is felt with 
undiminished strength. Such is the 
premature fate of men of talents—a 
subject that has ever filled the breast 
with solemn and affecting sympathies; 
sympathies which will attend. it as 

long as man feels, and is mortal. 
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The death of Edward G. Malbone, 
which suggested these reflections, 
will prove their truth to all the ad- 
mirets of merit. It has deprived his 
country of an ornament which ages 
may not replace. It has left a blank 
in the catalogue of American genius, 
which nothing has a tendency to sup- 
ply. His talents as a painter, have 
rendered him celebrated in his own 
country and admired abroad. They 
secured to him that liberal pa- 
tronage in America, which his pro- 
fessional assoctates have been com- 
pelled to seek in European cities. 

It has long been a subjectof regret, 
that the names of West and Copely 
are all we can boast of these eminent 
men, while their works are destined 
to grace the palaces of princes, and to 


addto thesplendour of foreign capitals. 
Prevailing causes have precluded the 
possibility of fostering genius in this 


country. Wealth is the pillow upon 
which the nursling must be reared.— 
Wealth alone can requite the labours 
of the artist. But these causes. are 
gradually yielding to the influence of 
taste and the advancement of our na- 
tional prosperity. Hence we have 
been enabled to keep in his native 
land, an artist who would have been 
everywhere received with applause, 
and encouraged with liberality. | 
Mr. Malbone was a native of New- 
port R. I. He discovered a propen- 
sity for painting at an early period of | 
life, which- strengthened with his 
other affections, became at length so 
predominant, that he neglected every 
other amusement for its indulgence. 
When a boy, it was his delight to be 
wherever he could gain any insight 
into his favourite pursuit. He fre- 
quented the Theatre, to contemplate 
the illusions of scenery ; and by the 
regularity of his attentions behind 
the scenes, in the forenoon, attracted 
the notice ‘of the painter, who-discov- 
ering unusual genius in his young 
acquaintance, permitted him to assist 
him with the brush, and at length 
suffered him to paint an entire néw 
scene. The reward of young Mak 
bone was a general ticket, of admijs- — 
sion, Which was the more acceptable, 
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as it gave him the opportunity of 


hearing in secret the commendations 
ofhis work. While he thus amused 
himself at the Theatre,. he filled up 
his little intervals at home with draw- 
ing heads ; at length with attempting 
likenesses. Whether or no he -was 
more pleased with his improvement 
in: the latter occupation, he soon de- 
veted himself solely toit. His rapid 
progress convinced him that he pos- 
sessed talents, and gave alacrity to his 
endeavours. Prospects of fame began 
toopen upon his mind, and that pro- 
pensity which hitherto had been 
nourished by the mere force of na- 


ture, derived additional vigour from. 


the hopes which reputation and wealth 
inspired. He began now to be known 
and patronized as a miniature painter. 
He visited the principal northern cities, 
and resided successively. in New- 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston. In 
the winter of 1800 he came to Charles- 
ton, where his talents, and the pecu- 
liar amenity of his manners, enchanec- 
ed the. attentions which he received 
from the hospitality. of its inhabitants. 
Although he delighted in conversa- 

tion, the pleasures of the table never 
led him to neglect the more conge- 
nial occupations of his Painting Room. 
—yit:was his regular habit to begin 
study before breakfast, and to con- 
tinne. occupied the greater part 
ofthe day. So great an economist 
was he of time, that he even contriv- 
ed a method of painting by candle 
light; by the means of glasses which 


condensed the rays,and threwthem up. © 


onthe ivory. Butthis was merely an 
experiment, whicb did not answer as 
he wished; it serves,however,to show 
the ardour of his mind in the pursuits 
of his favourite object. This ardour 
after excellence, induced sedentary 


habits, which, although they sensibly. 


affected his health, he could not dis- 
continue. In May 1801, he sailed 


from Charleston to London, where he: 


he. resided some months, absorbed in. 
admiration of the paintings of cele- 
brated masters. With a mind im- 
proved by study and observation, and 
animated by the enthusiasm of genius, 
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He visited the different galleries‘ of 
living painters, enlarging his ideas 
through the medium of their labours,. 
and profiting by the contemplation of 
their works.—When in England, he 
was introduced to: the: President of 
thé Royal Academy ; who, conceir- 
ing a high opinion of his talents, gave 
him free access: to his study, and 
showed him those marked and friend 
ly attentions, which were more flat- 
tering than empty praises, to the’ 
mind of this young countryman. He 
even encouraged him to remain in 
England, assuring him’ that he had 


nothing to fear from professional-com 


petition—but he prefered his own 
country, and returned to Charleston 
the winter of 1801,where his improve- 
ment, inthe short space of his ab- 
sence, was very. manifest. After 
this, he continued his pursuits: in 
different parts of the Continent al- 
ways finding employment. | 

Although by nature he had a strong 
constitution, it became of late so sen- 
sibly impaired by confinement and ap} 
plication, that he was compelled last 
summer, by the solicitation of his 
friends, to relinquish his pencil, and. 
indulge in exercise; but his frame 
had become too weak, and he felt- 
every. symptom of an approaching’ 
consuinption——His physicians recom- 
mended him to try a change of cli- — 
mate, and in the beginning of the 
winter he took passage in a vessel for 
Jamaica, but the change not produc- 
ing much benefit, he returned to the 
first port in the United Statés, which 
was Savannah, where he languished 
until the 7th of this month (May, — 
1807) when death relieved him of his 
sufferings. 

As we have followed Mr. Malbone 
through. his professional walks, it 
may not be amiss to mention his pri- 
vate character, the prevailing features 
of which were amiableness and equa- 
nimity. He possessed a warm and. 
generous heart, whose operations al- 
ways discovered themselves in his 
actions and conversation. ‘Phe'pro- 
fits of his profession, which were very 
considerable, he shared with honora- 
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ble berality amongst his relations, 
to promote whose happiness was an 
object that always seemed to animate 
his exertions. - Native diffidence pro- 
moted his favourite views, for he was 
unconscious of his merit, when im- 
provement was tobe obtained. Know- 
ing that the painter’s great secret is 
to learn to imitate nature, he disdain- 
ed to make a mystery of his art, but 
was always ready to communicate 
without jealousy the result of his ob- 
servation and experience. Although 
he was unable to devote much time 


to reading, yet he by no means ne- | 


glected the improvement of his intel- 
lect, for it was his delight to procure 


a friend to read to him when painting. - 
He had pursued with taste and atten- . 
tion many. of the most approved En-, 


glishauthours,and with a mind natur- 
ally acute and discriminating, selec- 
ted and retained what he read. 

As Miniature was the department 
he chose, it limited those powers 
which would have been eminent even 
in historick painting;but it was a style 
peculiarly congenial to the benevo- 
lence of his feelings. He imparted 
such life to the ivory, and produced 
always such striking resemblances, 
that they will never fail to perpetuate 
the tenderness of friendship, to divert 
the cares of absence, and to aid affec- 
tion in dwelling on those features 
and that image, which death has 
forever wrested from it. 

His style of painting was chaste and 
correct, his colouring clear and judi- 
ciously wrought, and his taste alto- 
gether derived froma just contempla- 
tion of nature.—In his female heads 
particularly, there was, when his sub- 
ject permitted, an enchanting delica- 
cy and beauty. “We have never seen 
A pencil more happy in represen- 
ting “the mild light of love,” the 
# Lumen purpureum Juvente.” For 


these excellencies he would not suf- 
fer even from a comparison with - 


Guido or Albani. ' 
.The memory of such a man will 
lng be preserved with respect by 


thos Pde ete him ; his pencil, 


ge is universal, will res- 


whoie lan 


eve his name from oblivion. 
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Mr. Oupscnoo.. 

Having, unexpectedly, a little lei- 
sure, I am enabled to present you, be- 
fore my departure, with a few more 
specimens of the poetry of Inp1axus, 
some of which you may perhaps 


think not totally unworthy of a ‘place 


in your interesting miscellany. IT 
must repeat, however, that I will not 


be answerable for their merits—nei- 


ther Euterpe nor Calliope ever favou- 
red me with their smiles or honoured 


with their fi riendship; to you, therefore, 


as their minister and confidant, I shall 


consign the verses in question, con- 
vinced that whatever may be your de- 
cision, it will be the result of a 


taste and judgment discriminating 
and impartial. : 
FRAGMENT. 


Of a manuscript Poem on the future happi- 


ness of America. | 


No cloud obscure 
The oe of heaven serene, and wandering 
rode 


Full orb’d, with silent majesty, the moon 


In bright meridian skies; still was the 


night, 

Save where the midnight owl in distant 
woods 

Rais'd her complaining note, or chanticleer 

Ww i shrillest voice proclaim’d the solemn 

our. 

At\that lone hour o’er Gibbon’s splendid 
Pages — : 

My A inquiring rov’d; mark’d the dread 
a 

“¢ Of wide imperial Rome,” once the proud 
nurse 

Of Scipio’s virtues and of Virgil’s fame. — 

Is this, I musing paused, the fate of power? 

Of arms heroick and of boasted arts, 

The final dcom ? Is this the end of man ! 

Sudden a form, than human more appear’d 

In Roman drapery clad ; in withered hand 

He held a glass that told the parting hour, 

And rays ethereal circled o’er his brow, 

His aged step and double visage spoke, 

Janus, the hoary sovereign of years, 

And slow in solemn speech, he thus began. 

“Lament not, erring mortal, o’er the fall 

Of gorgeous greatness and of guilty power 

Throned on the ruins of a groaning wortd, 

Turn from the blood-stained page to bright-. 
er scenes , 

Favour’d by Heaven and dear to free-born 
man. 

Ere Time began to roll his length of years, 

The present, future, and the past I-knew # 
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In Fate’s mysterious volume wond’ring read 

‘The annals dark ofeach revolving age, 

And from my ken no power, save one, can 
hide, | 

The firm immutable behests of Heaven. 

Curtous, I read of Empires’ rise and fall, 

The secret springs of Man’s disastrous fate 

Thro’ the long gloom oftwice three thou- 
sand years, 

And saw inall the wond’rous round of time, 

No age unsullied by the lust of sway 

No year unstained by blood and tyrant pow- 
er”? 


INDIANUS. 
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ODE—from HAFIZ. 


O thou who breath’st the matin air, | 

Sweet gentle Zephyr, tell me where 
My well beloved dwells, i 

That moon of beauty, love, and joys 

Who rash admirers soon destroys, 
Who ev’ry one excels. 


The night is dark, and Aiman’s vale 
Appears obscure ; the moon is pale 
Which late with splendour drest 
The rising hills. Ah! who will lead 
The anxious lover o’er the mead, 
With his sweet maid to rest? 
Syy 7 3 
In ev’ry climate fools abound, 
_ E’en now we see men searching round, 
But who can find a sage? 
‘Who understands the sense concealed, 
Let him rejoice; when unrevealed, 
Shall we explain our page ? 


With each dark ringlet of thine hair, 
1 have a thousand things my fair, 
-= To regulate alone : 
Ah! where’s the sense I once could boast ? 
Alas in wine and love all lost ; 
Ah! where’s the censor’s frown ? 


Thy musky tresses charm my heart 
I feel.each raptur’d sense depart 
Ah! why am 1 thus moved ? 
No joys the wine, dance, roses have 
‘Without thee, life is like the grave, 
Ah ! where is my beloved? ° 
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From autumn’s winds securely plac’d 


` Inbow’rs with ew’ry beauty grac’d a 


Still Hafiz is forlorn; 
He feels without thee pain 1n Joy, - 


In every pleasure some alloy, 


In ev’ry rose a thorn. 
l S.. 


ACROSTICK. 


Mild modest muse, oh! once again, 
Inspire your poet’s humble strain, 
So may the bard a wreath entwine, 
Sacred to love, and mirth and wine. 


Lethe’s streams thatoft impart 

Useful oblivion to the heart, 

Can never form its station there, 
Remove the image of my Fair ; 

Even the loud din of Mars’s train 
That haunts us on the direful plain 

In vain would try, with ceaseless art, 
Alas! to tear her from my heart. 


Bacchus’ sons that love the vine 

And oft, in sportive mood, entwine 

Curling wreaths to deck the hair, 

Kindred wreaths shall now prepare, 

Unite the myrtle to the vine | 

Sacred to love and mirth and wine. 
INDIANUS. 


Ene ‘ 

JOHN E. HALL, Esq. of Baltimore, 
has completed, and will speedily publish 
a Translation of “« PRAXIS SUPREMAS 
CURIA ADMIRALITATIS,” written 
by Francis Clerke, who was Register of 
the Court of Arches, during the reign of 
Qieen Elizabeth. This is almost the only 
work on the practice of the Admiralty 
Court, and is esteemed as unquestionable 
authority at the bar. A translation of the 
third edition was published, about the come 
mencement of the last century ; but the fifth 
edition, which Mr. Hall has used, possess- 
es the advantage of much additional mat- 
ter, both in the text and the notes. The 
present work will contain notes on the 
practice in this country, and a variety of 
such precedents as have been established 
in our own courts of maritime jurisdic- 
tion. 

The accuracy, learning and talents of 
Ma. HarL powerfully recommend his 
work ; and as its subject is not confined to 
the law and the practice of this state, there 


| can be'no doubt of its being considered as 


a valuable gift to the American Bar ge- 


j nerally. 


* The price of The Port Folio is Six Dollars per annum, to be paid in adyance, 
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TRAVELS. 


' LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun- 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 

——qua me quoque possim 

Tollere humo. Vin. 
Je dirai j*étais là, telle chose m’advint, 
Vous y croyriez être vous-mêmes. 


La Fontaine. 
(Continued from page 194.) 
LETTER IX. 
Geneva. 
My dear E——, a 


HAVING crossed the canal of 
Languedoc at a small distance from 
the city of Thoulouse, and driven, for 
at least half a mile, by the side ofan 
ancient wall, which looked more Hke- 
a Roman, than a modern work, we en- 
tered into a gloomy grfass-grown 
square, arid passed along a continua- 
tion of narrow streets to aninn, which 
Without the plenty of the house of 
Agen, was infinitely more defective 
n point of cleanliness. Any geogra- 


ae 


phical dictionary, or commion book of 
travels will give you an ample account 
of this well known city, of its acade- 
my, its Floral games, of its capitols, 
and of the Calas family. It is situa- 
ted in a fertile country, and in the vi- 
cinity of the canal ; neither its trade, 
however, nor its population have been 
ever such, as might have been expec- 
ted, and are both much declined, 
since the revolution: it is,ina few 
words, a large, old-fashioned gloomy 
place, with several ancient and vene- 
rable churches, with a handsome the- 
atre, and with a choice of beautiful 
publick walks. Ofthe canal, which 
terminates within a short distance of 
the city, on forming a junction with 
the Garonne, you may easily conceive 
the importance by placmg a map of 
Europe before you, and by observing 
that it connects the navigation of the 
Mediterranean with that of the Atlan- 
tick. See what a length of stormy 
sea isavoided from Cette, through the 
straits of Gibraltar, along the coasts 
of Spain and Portegal, and across the 
bay of Biscay; see and admire the 


_hever-ceasing glory of Louis the XIV 


in having effected that which ‘is ho- 


.nourable to the Romans even to have 


bb 
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thought of. From the waters of the 
Mediterranean to those of the Ga- 
ronne, near Thoulouse, the distance 
is near two hundred and ten miles. 
along which space, and notwithstand- 
ing the intervening obstacles, of rivers, 
of mountains and of an inequality of 
six hundred feet, an uninterrupted in- 
tercourse is kept up by boats, some 
of which draw five feet water, and are 
of the burthen of four hundred tons. 
This required, as you may suppose, 
a great number of locks, with all the 
contrivances in use to guard against 
toomuch water, andto provide enough, 
and had I been differently situated, I 
could very well have employed a 
month in examining them. 

This magnificent work was planned 
and in a great measure executed by 
a gentleman of the name of Riquet;* 
such services are surely the best 
sources of distinction in society, and 
they found in Louis XIV, who upon 
some occasions knew how to act the 
monarch to perfection, the reward 
which they deserved ; the family of 
Riquet was ennobled, they were ex- 
clusively intrusted with the manage- 
Sal Sea ee rhe Pa amen sec 


* It appears, by the memoirs of Besenval, 


that after Riquet had made some experi-. 


ments which convinced the most incredu- 
lous that his plan was practicable, and had 
obtained the consent and approbation of the 
government, it was still impossible to be- 
gin the undertaking for want of money ; 
Colbert with every good wish for the suc- 
sess of so noble an enterprise, could ad- 
vance nothing, and the monied men of the 
times were too well satisfied with the in- 
terest they received to venture their fund, 
upon ascheme in any degree uncertain. It 
occured at length to Riquet that it might 
promote his views to be thought intimate 
with the superintendant of the treasury, and 
he prevailed upon Colbert to consent, that 
he should enter his cabinet, without knock- 
ing at the door at a time when he should be 
known to be in conference with the former 
general of the revenue—it might have ap- 
peared an accidental thing the first time, and 
the experiment was therefore repeated. 
Riquet found afterwards nodifficulty in get- 
' ting as many subscriptions as he wanted ; 
every body was now desirous of being con- 
cerned with a person who was so much in 
_ the confidence of Col. Morriew Colbert, as 
to be in the habit of entering his cabinet 
without knocking. 


use: 
ofthe revolution, the family having 
remained faithful to the descendant of 
their benefactor, became liable to the 
penalties of emigration, and lost their 
estate by confiscation. 
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ment of the canal in pérpetuity, and 
were authorized to apply the profits 
arising from the tolls to their own 

Bats in the late unhappy period 


The number of men ‘employed in 
digging the channel, and construct- 


ing the works, was never less than 


eight thousand for fourteen years, and 
they were sometimes increased to 
twelve thousand, and the expense in- 
curred was about a million sterling : 
the present annpal expense for re- 
pairs and attendance is abeut seven- 
teen thousand ponds sterling, but the 
government derives an income of 
nearly twenty five thousand pounds 
from the tolls, clear of all deductions, 
and the saving to the community at 
large is not less than two hundred 
thousand pounds a year. 

If the sum appear a large one, you 
must look at. what Adam Smith says 
in his Wealth of Nations, on the 
comparative advantages of land and 
water carriage: a vessel of two hun», 
dred tons, and navigated by six men, 
plying between Leith and London is 
shown to be equal in effect to fifty 
waggons, drawn by four hundred hor- 
ses, and conducted by one hundred 
men: and Michaux, a very well-in- 
formed traveller, says that the inhabi- 
tants of our upper country, at the 
distance of fifty miles from Pittsburg 
find it easier and cheaper tosend their 
produce for sale to New-Orleans by 
Pittsburg, along a stream of 2100 
miles, than to have it conveyed to Bal- 
timore, at the cistance of little more 
than 100. 


At the Museum of Thoulouse, we 
saw some good pictures and casts of 
antique statues, there were some 
busts also, and one in particular, of a 
Roman lady, which must have been 
executed at least fourteen hundred 
years before the discovery of Ame- 
rica; her face was that of a pretty 
woman, and notwithstanding her ve- 
ry great age, it was full of life, and 
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her hair was dressed precisely in the 
modern fashion. In my walks over 
the town, I could never get the better 
ofthe impression which, had been 
made upon my mind on entering it; 
but the environs are beautiful; on 
one side, a stately bridge connects 
them with the city, and from that 
bridge we had a much nearer pros- 
pect of the Pyrenees than before, and 
could perceive the snow already fal- 
len in severa] places, We here re- 
medied the defects of our carriage for 
a trifle more than seven Louis, and 
after two day’s residence in what 
seemed then, and still seems the worst 
inn we ever stopt at, we again set far- 
ward, I wassorry to leave a place so 
renowned in history as Thoulouse and 
so much spoken of by travellers, after 
so short a stay ; but your brother was 
before us, the expense was great, and 
more of our senses were in continual 
sufferance than I would wish to enu- 
merate : from such a place the tran- 
sition into well cultivated fields and 
loaded vineyards amidst carts and 
baskets filled with grapes, and all the 
hurry, plenty and jovialness of the 
yintage, was really delightful. 

Our course, if you will allow mea 
sea term, was generally in the direc- 
tion of the canal, and we frequently 
saw and sometimes crossed it; the 
hanks were everywhere planted with 
Lombardy Poplars, and the locks ap- 
peared in perfect order. We were 
soon at the little town of Bazieges, 
and were on the point af setting off 
with fresh harses, and as usual at a 
full gallop from the posthouse, when 
it was perceived and pointed out to 
usby an idle by-stander, that the nut 
which ought to contain one of the 
hind wheels had worked off and been 
lost; detention in such a place was 
disagreeable, but nothing when com- 
pared to the evil we had escaped; we 
submitted, therefore, with a good 


grace, had the carriage dragged ap- 


posite to the blacksmith’s and were 
Jooking about us where there was no- 
thing to be seen, when a lady stept 
‘out of a neighbouring house, and in- 
vited us to take shelter there: she 
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seemed about twenty, had her first 
child in a cradle by her in the 
neat little parlour she conducted 
us into, was rather handsome, had 
brilliant eyes, and all that politeness 
and that unaffected grace, which na- 
ture seems sometimes to go out of her 
way, in order to bestow on her fa- 
vourites : the lady’s husband, who 
shortly after joined us from his 
vintage, was a well behaved, well 


looking man of thirty, who had gone 


out a private soldierto Egypt, had 
served the whole of the war there, 
and had returned a non-commission- 
ed officer of dragoons: ‘there could 
be no want of conversation with such 
a person and I.passed a couple of 
hours with him very agreeably. It 
was very customary he told me dur- 
ing the siege of Alexandria for the 
advanced sentinels to approach each 
other amicably, after a signal given 
and returned, and to exchange their 
rations, the British giving pork and 
sometimes brandy, and the French 
bread ; it was allowed in their army 
that the descent of General Abercrom- 
bie was a very gallant exploit: a bo- 
dy of boats was seen at a distance lay- 
ing on their oars, as a bird of prey is 
seen floating in the air over the spot 
it is aboutto dart upon; untilat length 
they began to move, and three disa 
tinct lines were observed approach- 
ing, protected by gunboats at their 
extremeties, preserving the most ex- 
act order, aad rowing, as if by clock 
work: not a soldier appeared, but the 
seamen were erect, and séemed in- 
sensible to the French artillery, which 
thundered upon them from the bat- 
teries among the sand hills, and from 
the fort of Aboukir: the action coma . 
menced at the water side and even in 
the boats, but the French were soon | 
overpowered : though liberal in his 
praises of the British seamen, he 
would not allow their soldiers any 
great degree of merit: on my asking 
him, however, if they did nag deserve 
some credit for their march in order 
of battle a day or two after the do- 
scent and for repulsing the attack of 
Menou, I would not say for defeating 
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him, he paused a moment, and then, 
as if recollecting himself and recover- 
ing from a dilemma, he begged of me 
to observe, that they had added by 
that time in all probability several 


French deserters to their army. If 


I were writing a novel, or an imagi- 
nary tour through Europe, what a 
fine episode might this simple adven- 
ture be worked up into with a little 
embellishment and exaggeration !— 
You have only tu suppose these young 
people crossed in love by their parents 
and that, with the suit of some weal- 
thy admirer, and her being locked up, 
and his being sent to Egypt and the 
war in that strange country, which 
might give occasion for so many In- 
teresting descriptions, and his return 
home with the spoils of a Mameluke 
whom he had slain in battle, and their 
meeting at a dance in their native 
village, and their parents relenting at 
so much true love, would be sufficient 
not only for an episode but for a no- 
vel ofas many volumes,as Sir Charles 
Grandison, 
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EDUCATION. 


' The trustees of Union College, 
having in the year 1804, prescribed a 
course of reading and adopted a sys- 
tem of government which were 
thought by many, at that time, to be 
more extensive and rigid than the 
publick sentiment would bear, have 
hitherto farborne to make any state- 
ment of the situation of the institu- 
tion, or to furnish any vindication of 
. the system they had adopted, other 
than that contained in the effects it 
produced. They were content to 
_ abide the issue; preferring to num- 
ber a few diligent and exemplary 
students to the crowding of their 
walls with idle anc dissipated youth. 
Of late, however, the applications 
for admission, and the inquiries con- 
cerning the expense, the studies, and 
the government and laws of the se- 
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minary, have become so frequent as 
to render it inconvenient to commu- 
nicate by private letters, the neces-. 
sary information to all who request 
it. To remove this inconvenience, 
they submit to the publick the fol- 
lowing brief and simple statement. 


They begin with the grammar 
school, in which candidates are pre- 
pared for admission into college— 
This school is subject to the direc- 
tion of the President; and is under 
the immediate government of a prin- 
cipal, who is one of the professours 
of the college. The officers of in- 
struction are, a professout of the 
French language, seven tutors, and 
two writing masters. The school is 
divided into seven forms, and goes 
through the following course of read: 
ing: | 

Inthe first form—The English and 
Latin Grammars, Corderius and Æ- 
sop. 7 

Second form— Erasmus, Eutrop!- 
us, Nepos, Latin Primer. 

Third form—Cicero’s Epistles, 
Livy, Cæsar, Greek Grammar. _ 

Fourth form—Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, Prosody, Æsop’s Fables m 
Greek, Sallust, French Grammar. 

Fifth form—Cicero’s Orations, 


‘Epictetus, Anacreon, Greek Proso. 


dy, Telemaque, Juvenal, Terence. 
Sixth form— Virgil, Greek Testa- 
ment, Lucian’s Dialogues. ! 
Seventh form—=Xenophon, Cicero 
de Officiis, Horace, Arithmetick. 
English and Latin compositions M 
the three highest forms. 


The seventh form constitutes the 
Freshman class in college. It is sub- 
ject to the same government as the 
rest of the school, and the members 
of it pursue their studies in a large 
room with a professour. 

No student is admitted into the 
grammar school under eight, nor in- 
to college under fourteen years 0 
age. á 

The foregoing statement shows the 
manner in which the pupils in the 
grammar schoolare fitted for entrance 
into college.—With respect to the 


A 
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-aämission of students from abroad 
our laws are as follow: 

“ No student shall be admitted into 
the Freshman class unless he can 
read, construe, and parse Virgil’s 
Eneid, Cicero’s Select Orations, and 
the Greek Testament, and shall have 
learned English Grammar and Vul- 
gar Arithmetick. He must also ex- 
hibit suitable testimonials of his good 
moral character.* 

“ The Sophomore Class shall study 
Geography, Sheridan’s Lectures, Lo- 
gick, Cicero de Oratore, and also 
such partsof Collectanea Graca mino- 
ra, et majora, as the President shall 
direct. They shall also study Eu- 
clid’s Elėments, and review the prin- 
cipal studies of the preceding year. 
. & The Junior Class shall study Ta- 
citus, Longinus, Moral Philosophy, 
Biair’s Lectures, such parts of Locke 
as the President Khall direct, Alge- 
bra, ‘Trigonometry, Mensuration, 
Surveying, Navigation, and Conick 
Sections. 

s“ The Senior Class shall study Ho- 
mer, Kaimes’ Elementsof Criticism, 
Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, 
Chymistry, and such parts of Stew- 
ard’s Philosophy ofthe Human Mind 
as the President shall direct. They 
shall also review the more important 
„studies of the preceding years, and 
read select parts of the Latin and 
Greek poets and apply the rules of 
eriticism. 

The annual expense of a student 
in the institution, including board, 
tuition, books and stationary, fire- 
wood, candles, &c. will be about 140 
dollars. The year is divided into two 
sessions or terms of study, and the 
expense of each term is to be paid in 
advance by all students who may 
hereafter enter the institution. The 
commencement takes place on the 
fourth Wednesday in July, after 
which there isa vacation of seven 


© This law does not go into operation till 
the last of July, 1808. At present the re- 

irements are, six books of the Aneid, 
four orations in Cicero, the four Evangelists 
in Greek, and a knowledge of Vulgar Arith- 
metick and English Grammar. 
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weeks. The other vacation compri- 
sesthe six weeks subsequent to the 
third Wednesday in January.t 

Each student furnishes his own bed 
or mattress, and room furniture, and 


: pays for entrance into the Grammar 


School, or Freshman Class, five dole 
lars; for entrance into the Sopho- 
more class, seven; the Junior, nine, 
and the Senior, twelve dollars. 

With respect to government.—. 
The plan of this institution is a lite- 
rary seclusion. The youth are not 
permitted to associate in town—to 
breakfast, dine, or sup out of col- 
lege-—to go to any party of pleasure, 
or partake in -any amusement out of 
their own territory. The Students 
of the Grammar School never leave 
the college yard, but by special per- 
mission, nor do the students of col- 
lege, except in certain hours allotted 
for recreation, in the day.time. In 
the evening, no member of the insti- 
tution ever goes out unless accompa- 
nied by an officer. 

The government of the youth is 
not submitted to tutors, but to the 
President and permanent Professours 
who are all to reside on the college 
territory, and most of whom do at 
present. : 

Every student offered, spends a 
season, not less than one third part of 
a year, on probation. And all those 
who do not appear to yield a willing 
obedience to the laws, and to pursue 
their studies to the satisfaction of the 
President are refused admission. ` 

The most scrupulous attendance 
on Church, Prayers, Recitations, and 
all collegiate exercises is required, 
and no excuse, except sickness or 
unavoidable necessity, is admitted. 
The Penalties are Fines, Admoni- 
tions, Rustications, Suspensions, and 
Expulsions. An accurate and daily 


{ The vacations in the Grammar school 
are shorter, and an instructor continues in 
the institution during the recess to attend 
to such students as are not called home. 

+ This, law respecting entrance money 
does not apply to students entering from 
other Colleges, and nothing is paid for the 
reuse advancement fiom one class to ano- 
ther. | 
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account is ‘kept of all the transgres- 
sions of laws by each student, and a 
copy of the same is transmitted to hts 
parents or guardian at the end of the 
term. | l n 
The trustees are sensible that these 
restraints will appear severe to many. 
They do not publish them to vindi- 
cate or to recommend them. It is 
not their wish to invite students, but 
to give information. Their numbers 
haveincreased faster than their means 
of providing for theiraccommodation; 
and they will only add, that,.severe as 
their laws may appear to those who 
read them, there are at present two 
hundred students cheerful and happy 
under them. That the system was 
adopted after mature deliberation, 
and that they feel themselves pled- 
géd to maintain it. | 
They wish all those who entrust 
the education of youth to them to be 
previously apprized of their laws; and 
they conclude by requesting that no 
parent or guardian may send his chil- 
dren to this seminary, who wishes 
them to spend more money, to enjoy 
greater indulgence, or to be placed 
under a laxer government. 
P.S. Van RENSSELAER, 
Jonn WoopwortTu. 
Schenectaday, 29th Fuly, 1807. 
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BIUGRAPHY. 


Jospua Barnes, B. Ð. 


Joshua Barnes, from constantly 
perusing and talking Greek, had the 
name of Greek Barnes. The son of 
a London tradesman; while in 
Christ’s Hospital he wrote poems in 
Latin and in English, though he ne- 


Committee. 


`. ver much valued the latter language. 


From a student of the lower order 
he became fellow of Emanuel col. 
lege, Cambridge, and Greek profes- 
sour of that university. His memo- 
ry and facility in writing have been 
greatly extolled, He would, and he 
always did, quote many Greek pas- 
sages in conversation.* . He wrote 


® Though Mr. Barnes had so wonderful 
-a memory, yet he read over a small Bible, 
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incessantly, but seldom well,. His 


poetry is rarely to be met with; his - 


History of Edward TII, I have read 


with astonishment; that he who had - 


perused such perfect models should 
compose a master-piece of diligence 
without elegance, a work intersper- 
sed with scraps of his own poetry : 
his History of Edward the Black 
Prince still remains in manuscript. 
Absorbed in his studies of Greek 
authours, he knew nothing of Eng- 
lish manners; he would have been at 
“home” in Athens. Bentley loved 
money to excess; Barnes valued it 
only as giving him an opportunity of 
befriending another: “If I give I 
shall receive.” To the wretched rag- 
ged beggar he has bestowed the coat 
from his back, Whena young man, 
Mrs. Mason, a widow of Hemminga 
ford near St. Ives, in Huntingdon- 
shire, admired him, for what she did 
not understand—his Greek: she de- 
clared she meant to leave him 3002, 
per annum; he wished a present ad~ 


vantage, and therefore proposeg to 


take the relict and her jointure of 
200/. per annum; he obtained both. 
The vanity of Barnes as a linguist, a 
poet, historian, and critick, made hiny 
enemies, who, joined with the envis 
ous, caused his acquirements to be 


d 


more slighted than they deserved: | 


Bentley’s sarcasm, that he would 
have beenin nohigher estimation than 
a cobler at Athens, has yielded ta 
Warton’s “ Opportuno tempore vixit 
Barnesius ad nomen sibi comparans 
dum,” &c. given in his preface to his 
edition of Theocritus. Barnes will 
always be respected by the lovers of 
Euripides, Anacreon, and Homer. 
Dying August 3, 1712, aged 58, he 
was buried by his lady, again left a 
widow, at Hemmingford, who placed 
over his remains a monument with 


an inscription in Latin, ending with . 


some Anacreontick lines. A gentle. 
man, considering his judgment as not 
being equal ta the quickness of his 
wit, or the strength of his memory, 


which he always carried about with him, 
one hundred and twenty-one times at leis 
sure hours. 
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‘proposed this addition to his Hic Ja- 
cet, : 
Josua BARNES, 
Felicis Memoriz, Judicium expec- 
tans.* 


e 
Lire or PARNELL. 


‘Thomas Parnell, D. D. was born in 
Dublin in the year 1679. His ances- 
‘tors, who were of great respectabili- 
ty, had been long fixed at Congleton, 
in Cheshire; but his father, in con- 
sequence of a streng attachment to 
the Republican Party, quitted the 
country at the Restoration, and 
purchased several large estates in [re- 
land, which, together with the family 
Seat in England, became the property 
of the subject of our memoir. 
Young Parnell received his school 
education under the tuition of Dr. 
Jones of Dublin, and was admitted a 
member of the college of that me- 
tropolis, so early as at the age of 
thirteen. He acquired his degree as 
Master of Arts on July 9, 1700, and 
was ordained a deacon the same year, 
by Dr. King, Bishop of Derry; but 
being under twenty years of age, it 
was necessary that he should apply 


fer a dispensation from the Primate. | 


Three years after this event, he en- 
tered into priest’s orders; and on the 
Sth of Feb. 1705, he was collated to 
the archdeaconry of Clogher, by Dr. 
Ash, Bishop of Clogher. 

He afterwards married Miss Anne 
Minchen, a lady of great beauty, and 
of most amiable temper; and on 
whom, during the period of his ad- 
dresses, he wrote the beautiful little 
song beginning, “« My days have been 


°” It has been observed by an eminent 
critick, that it was singularly absurd in 
Barnes to inscribe his edition of Anacreon 
to the Duke of Marlborough, who would 
think as little of Anficreon as he knew of 
Greek; with how much greater propriety 
did Dr. Clarke consider the character of 
his Grace, when he dedicated to the hero 
ofhis age and country his edition of «« Cæ- 
aar’s Commentaries”—the pride of the 
English press. : : i 
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so wondrous free.” Hitherto Par- 
nell had led a very retired academi- 
cal life, but he now began to make 
yearly excursions to England, and 
soon became familiar with the first 
literary characters of his age. To 
great sweetness of disposition, he ad- 
ded interesting manners. and power- 
ful talents for conversation, and be- 


ing possessed of an ample fortune, 


with a liberal and benevolent turn of 
mind, he wanted not, nor did he ne- 
glecť numerous opportunities of con- 
ferring favours, and succouring diş- 
tress. l l 

To Gay, to Swift, to Pope, and 
to Arbuthnot, he was endeared by 
daily intercourse and mutual kind- 
ness, by that reciprocation of talent 
and harmless gayety, which can alone 
render life a scene of rational enjoy- 
ment. They together formed the cele- 
brated Scriblerus Club; andof the face- 
tious Memoirs of Scriblerus, our au- 
thour wrote that part termed an Essay 
concerning the Origin of Sciences.. 

His connexion with Swift proved 
the occasion of a change in his politi- 
cal opinions: he had early imbibed 
from his family and friends an admi- 
ration of Whig principles; but the 
influence and arguments of the Dean 
which were brought forward at a time 
when the tories were in full posses» 
sion of power, shook the firmness of 
Parnell, and he finally arranged him» 
self beneath the banners of Oxford 
and Bolingbroke. 

About this time, an event octur- 
red, from the shock of which, our 
amiable poet never perfectly recove- 
red, and which, for a time, over- 
whelmed him inthe deepest afic- 
tion. In the year 1711, died Mrs. 
Parnell; she had brought him two 
sons, whom. they lost while very 
young; and one daughter, who was 
living, I believe, in 1793; they were 
examples of conjugal felicity, and 
the stroke was irreparable. Swift, in 
his Journal to Stella, August 24, 
1711, thus mentions this melancholy 
incident: “ I am heartily sorry for 


poor Mrs. Parnell’s death; she seem- 


ed to be an excellent good’ natured 
young woman; and I believe the poor 


e 


` 
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lad is much afflicted: they appeared 
to.live perfectly well together.” 


Parnell.had always been subject to ` 
much inequality of spirits; he was 


either greatly elevated, or greatly de- 
pressed; and the -loss of his wife, 
which preyed unceasingly upon his 
spirits, induced him to seek relief 
-frem a source to which no man has 
applied without injury to fame or to 
health. It is the only weakness of 
“his life; and Pity drops the tear, when 
-she records, that to the oblivion of 
-sorrow, thus imprudently sought from 
the exhilaration or the stuporof wine, 
his premature death has been attribu- 
ted. ; z 
The habit, however, cannot have 
been flagrant or gross; for the suc- 
ceeding year opens to us the busiest 
-portion of his life. Swift had indu- 
‘ced ħim to write a poem “ On 
‘Queen Ann’s Peace,” and seized the 
opportunity of rendering this pre- 
duction subservient to his wish of in- 
troducing him tothe ministers. «“ I 
-gave Lord Bolingbroke,” says hey in 
his Journal, dated Dec. 32, 1713, “a 
of Parnell’s. I made Parnell 
‘Insert some compliments in it to ` his 
lordship. He is extremely pleased 
with it, and read some parts of it to- 
day to the Lord Treasurer, who liked 
-it as much; and indeed he outdoes 
all our poets here a bar’s length. 
Lord Bolingbroke has erdered me to 
bring him to dinner on Christmas 
day, and I made the Lord Treasurer 
promise to see him; and it may one 
day do Parnell a kindness.” The 
interview between Lord Oxford and 
Parpell took place through the inter- 
vention of Swift on the 31st of the Ja- 
nuary following. The Dr. on that 
day carried Parnell to court, —* and 
Icontrived it so,” he tells Stella, 
“that the Lord Treasurer, came to 
me, and asked (I had Parnell by me) 
whether that was Dr. Parnell, and 
came up to him, and spoke to him 
with great kindness, and invited him 
to his house. I value myself upon 
` making the ministry desire to be ac- 
quainted with Parnell, and not Par- 


peli with the ministry. His poem 
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is almost fully corrected, and shall 
soon be out. Poe ` 
The connexion, thus begun, be- 
tween Harley and our authour, was 
soon ripened into a disinterested 
friendship; the minister found Par- 
nell one of the most benevolent of 
men, and one of the most pleasing 
of companions, and the poet disco- 
vered, many great and amiable quali- 
tjes in his lordship. = 
Pope; in his epistle to Lord Oxford, 
written after Parnell’s decease, thus 
pathetically alludes to an intimacy so 
honourable to both parties s= 


O just beheld, and lost! admired and 
mourned! 

With ee manners, gentlest arts adorn 
ed; 

Blest in each science, blest in every strain, 

Dear to the Muse, to Harley dear in vain! 

For him thou oft hast bid the world attend, 

Fond to forget the statesman in the friend, 

Fot Swirt and him despised the faroe of 

_ State, 
The sober follies of the wise and great; _ 
Dextrous the craving fawning crowd to 


quit, : 
And oer to ’scape from Fiattery to 
it. i 


_Nor was Bolingbroke less pleased. 
with the character and manners of 
Parnell; he showed the poet much 
attention; and frequently invited him 
to his house. Swift, jn his Journal 
of Feb. the 19th, 1713, says, “ I was 
at court today to speak to Lord Bo- 
lingbroke. Parnell and I dined with 
him. Lady Bolingbroke came down 
to us while we were at dinner, and 


Parnell stared at her,as if she were a 
goddess. I thought she was like 


Parnell’s wife and he thought $0 too. 
Parnell is much pleased with Lord 
Bolingbroke’s favour to him, and § 
hope it may one day turn out to his 
advantage.”* F 2 

There can be no doubt, that, had 
not the death of the Queen so soon 
dissolved Lord Oxford’s administra- 
tion, Parnell woujdehave met the 
preferment which he merited, He 
was possessed of considerable pulpit 
eloquence, and thought it necessary, 
with a view to forward his own ele- 
vation, to display his oratory in the 
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churches of the metropolis, which 
he did with such success, as to ac- 
quire‘no small share of popularity. 
What he looked for, in vain, from 
the ministry, he seon obtained from 
another quarter. Swift had strongly 
recommended him to William, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, ina letter, dated 
April the 30th, 1713; in conse- 
quence of which, he, the same year, 
received a prebendal state; and in 
1716 his Grace gave him the vicarage 
_ of Finglass, a benefice the value of 
which was nearly 400/ fer annum. 
Parnell wanted not preferment 
from pecuniary motives, for his pa- 
ternal estates were adequate to his ex- 
penses, though he lived when in Lon- 


don,in a style of much elegance; but | 
he felt the ambition ofattaining the - 


dignities of his profession; and it. is 
probable he would have risen to con- 
siderable rank in the Church, had 
not death prematurely terminated 
his career. He died on his way to 
Ireland, in the city of Chester, in Ju- 
ly, 1718, and in his thirty-ninth year, 
and was buried in the {Trinity church 
of that place. 

Few men have been more beloved 
by their friends than Parnell. He 
was generous, affable, and kinds he 
was learned without pedantry; and 
he was a poet, of considerable merit, 
without vanity. His passions were 
easily moved, for he was possessed 
of great sensibility; but he had in ge- 
neral sufficient control over himself 
to check them before they had the 
power of resistance. 

As an authour, he ts to be consi- 
dered as a poet and essayist. His 
poetry, with the exception of two or 
three pieces, appeated not until after 
his death; when Pope, with a laud- 
able solicitude for his reputation, se- 
lected those, which he thought would 
do most honour to his friend, and de- 
dicated them to the Earl of Oxford. 


They form one of the most gene- 
rally pleasing and elegant volumes 
in the collected works of our poets, 
and present us with some of the best 


specimens in the language, of sweet- | 


hess of versification, and perspicuity 


p- 
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of diction; while, at the same time, 
their moral tendency, and purity of 
sentiment, endear them te the heart. 
Hesid, or the rise of woman, with 
which the volume opens, displays a 
very playful imagination in the ex- 
pansion of a mere hint of the Gres 
cian poet. It was originally printed 
in one of the miscellanies of Jon- 
son, and excited much attention on 
its first appearance. E% 
The Fairy Tale is, perhaps, more 
than any other production of our au- 
theur, the-offspring of genuine genie. 
us; the incidents are exquisitely imà- 
gined, the diction artfully tinted with 
the hues of anticuity; and the moral 
which gives the due preference to 
mental over corporeal accomplish- 
ments, is drawn with interest.and ef- 
fect. The concluding stanzas point 
it with uncommon force: . 
This tale a Sibil nurse ared, > 
She softly stroked my youngling head, 
And when the tale was done, 
Thus some are born, my son, she cries, . 
With base impediments to rise, 
And some are‘born with nore; 
But Virtue can itself-advance, 
To what the faveurite fools of Change  ' 
By Fortune seem designed; - 
Virtue can gain the odds of Fate, 
Añd from itself shake offthe weight, ` 
Upon the unworthy mind. © | 
A considerable portion of original» 
ness is likewise to be found in the A; 
legory on Mang which contains avery 
bald and novel personification of Time 
in the era of his Youth; and who ha- 
ving assigned to Care the union of 
the soul and body, Jove ordains the 


ine f 


| latter to preside over and regulate 


the junction: | 

Qur umpire Time shall have his sway, 

With Care, I let the creature stay, 

Let Business vex him, Avarice blind, 

Let Doubt and Knowledge rack his mind, 

Let Errour act, Opinion speak, 

And Want afflict, and.Sickness break, 

And Anger burn, Dejection chill, . 

And Joy distract, and Sorrow kill——— 

a picture, but too faithful, of the frail. 

ties and misery of human nature! 
The Wight-Piece on Death, though 

it contains some very striking and 

impressive imagery, has been too la: 

vishly applauded; few will agree 

cc . 
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with Goldsmith, when he asserts that 
it “ deserves every praise,” and that 
« with very little amendment, it 
might be made to surpass all those 
night-pieces and churchyard scenes, 
that have since appeared.” Gold- 
smith either did nat. relish, or he en- 
vied the pastry of Gray, and this in- 
direct satire on by far the most beau- 
tiful of elegiack productions, must 
subject the critick to the unpleasant 
alternative of want of judgment, or 
want of candour. 

It has been suggested by Johnson 
that Parnell was indebted to Cleve- 
Jand, for the hint on which he has 
founded his Hymn to Contentment. l 
do not perceive, however, in the 
works of that now obscure poet, any 
passages which can justly be consi- 
dered as the frima stamina of this 
beautiful effusion; which, in point. of 
versification, imagery, and sentiment, 
may be pronounced one of the high- 
est finished pieces that Parnell has 
written. ; 7 

The most interesting and celebra- 
ted poem, however, in the works of 
our bard is The Hermit, a tale, of 
which the moral is intended to incul- 
cate the superintendence of a par- 
ticular. Providence; and the ma- 
nagement and execution of which 
is highly creditable tothe taste and 
judgment of the authour. Yet the 
incidents, it must be confessed, 
are of ancient date, and were cer- 
tainly in circulation so early as 
the fourteenth century, though not 
printed until the latter end of the fif- 
teenth; when they appeared in a col- 
lection of tales, under the title of 
Gesta Romanorum, whence they were 
copied by Sir Philip Herbert, in his 
Conceptions; by Howell, in his Let- 
ters; and by Dr. Henry More, in his 
Divine Dialogues. As the reader 
may wish to compare the original 
story with the improvements of 


Parnell, I shall copyit from Warton’s | 


analysis of the Gesta, whoagrees with 
Goldsmith, in supposing it to have 
been originally derived from an ori- 
ental source. , 

. 6 A devout Hermit lived in a cave, 
wear which, a shepherd folded his 
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flock. Many of the sheep being stó- 
len, the shepherd was unjustly killed 
by his master, as being concerned in 
the theft. The Hermit seeing an in- 
nocent man put to death, began to 
suspect the existence of a Divine 
Providence, and resolved no longer 
to perplex himself with the useless 
severities of religion, but to mix with 
the world. ln travelling from his 
retirement, he was met by an angel 
in the figure ofa man, who said “ Lam 
an angel, and am sent by God, to be 
your companion on the road.” They 
entered a city, and begged for lodg- 
ing at the house of a Knight, who en- 


‘tertained them at a splendid supper. 


In the night, the angel rose from 
his bed and strangled the Knight’s 
only child, who was asleep in the 
cradle. ‘The hermit was astonished 
at this barbarous return for so much 
hospitality, but was afraid to make 
any remonstrance to his companion. 
Next morning, they went to another 


city. Here they were liberally recei- 


ved inthe house of an opulent citi- 
zen—but in the night, the angel rose 
and stole a golden cup of inestimable 
value. The hermit now concluded 
that his Companion. was a bad angel. 
In travelling forward, the next morn- 
ing, they passed over a bridge, about 
the middle of which they meta poor 
man of whom the angel asked the way 
to the next city. Having received the 
desired information, the angel push- 
ed the poor man into the water, 
where he was immediately drowned. 
In the evening, they arrived at the 
house of a rich man, and, begging 
for a lodging, were ordered to sleep 
in a shed with the cattle. In the 
morning, the angel gavetherich man 
the cup which he had stolen. The 
Hermit, amazed that the cup, which 
was stolen from their friend and be- 
nefactor, should be given to one who 
refused them a lodging, began to be 
now convinced that his companion 
was the devil, and begged to go on 
alone. . But the angel said, * Hear 
me, and depart. When you lived in 
your hermitage, a shepherd was kill- 
ed by his master.. He.was innocent 
of the supposed offence; but had he 
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not then been killed, he would have 
committed crimes in which he would 
have died impenitent. His master 
endeavours to atone for the murder, 
by dedicating the remainder of his 
days to alms and deeds of charity. 
I strangled the child of the Knight, 
bat know that the father was so intent 
on heaping up riches for his child, 
asto neglect those acts of publick 
munificence, for which he was be- 
fore so distinguished, and to which 
he has now returned. I stole the 
golden cup of the hospitable citizen. 
But know, that, from a life of the 
strictest temperance, he became, in 
consequence of possessing this cup, 


2 perpetual drunkard, and is now the 


most abstemious of men. I threw 
the poor man into the water; he was 
then honest and religious. But know, 
had he walked one half of a mile 
further, he would have murdered a 
man in a state of mortal sin. I gave 
the golden cup to the rich man, who 
refused to take us within his roof. He 
has, therefore received his reward in 
this world, and in the next will suffer 
the pains of hell for his inhospitali- 
ty.” The Hermit fell prostrate at 
the angel’s feet, and, requesting for- 
giveness, returned to his hermitage, 
fally convinced of the wisdom and 
justice of God’s government.” * 


- This, says Warton, is the fable of. 


Parnell’s hermit, which that elegant 
yet original writer, has heightened 
with many masterly touches of poe- 
tical colouring, and a happier ar- 
rangementof circumstances. Among 
other proofs, which might be men- 
tioned of Parnell’s genius and ad- 
dress in treating this subject, by re- 
serving the discovery of the angel 
till a critical period at the close of 


the fable, he has found means to in- 


troduce a beautiful and interesting 
surprise. In this poem, the last in- 
stance of the angel’s seeming injus- 
tice is that of pushing the guide 
from the bridge into the river. At 


this, the hermit is unable to suppress 

his indignation: _ et oe 

Wild sparkling rage inflames the Father's 
eyes, er ee ae 
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He bursts the bonds of fear, and madly cries 

6 Deemed wretch !” Bat scarce his speech 
egan, _ 

When the strange partner seemed no lon- 

. ger man: 

His youthful face gre w more serenely sweet 

His oes turned white and flowed upon his ` 
eet; . 


Fair rounds of radiant points invest his 


hair, 
Celestial odours fill the purple air, 
And wings, whose colours glittered on the 


day, 
Wide at his back the gradual plumes dis- 


lay. 

The form ethereal bursts upon his sight, 
And moves in all the majesty of light. 

The attainments of Parnell as a 
classical scholar were highly respec-: 
table; he was intimately acquainted 
with the Greek and Latin languages; 
and his eritical knowledge of the for= 
mer was of infinite service to his. 
friend Pope, when engaged in the ar- 
duous task of translating Homer. 
How necessary to him was the assis- 
tance. of our authour is evident from 
a passage in one of his letters, where, 
writing to Parnell from Binfield, he 
exclaims, “ The moment I lost you,. 
Eustathius with nine thousand con- 
tractions of the Greek characters, 
arose to my view. Sfondanus with 
all his auxiliaries, in number a thou-: 
sand pages (value three shillings)and 
Dacier’s three volumes; Barnes’ 
two, Voltaire’s three, Cuperus half in 
Greek, Leo Allatius, three parts in 
Greek, Scaliger, Macrobius, and 
(worse than all) Aulus Gellius! all 
these rushed upon my soul at once, 
and overwhelmed me under a fit of 
the head-ach. Icursed them all re- 
ligiously, damned my best friends. 
among the rest, and even blasphem=- 
ed Homer himself. Dear sir, not 
only as you are a friend and a good- 
natured man, but as you are a Chris- 
tian and a divine, come back speedi- 
ly and prevent the increase of my 
sins, for at the rate I have begun to 
rave, I shall not only damn all poets 
and commentators, who have gone 
before me, but be damned myself by 
all who come after me.” The trans. 
lation which Parnell has given us of 
the Pervigilium Veneris, ascribed te 
Catullus, and of the Battle of the 
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Frogs and Mice, attributed to Homer, 
are executed with great fidelity and 
Spirit. - 

The characteristick excellences of 
Parnell as a poet, are simplicity, 
“sweetness, and perspicuity. There 
is little which is either sublime or pa- 
thetick in his writings, nor are there 
many traits of a bold and vigorous 
imagination; but there is a beauty, a 
delicacy, and an amenity in his style 
and versification, which charm the 
more. by. repeated consideration. 
“Fhose compositions,” remarks 
Hume, “which we read the oftenest, 
and which every man of taste has by 
heart, have the recommendation of 
simplicity, and have nothing surpri- 
sing in the thought, when devested 
ef that elegance of expression and 
harmony of numbers with which it 
is clothed. Hf the merit of a com- 
position lies in point of wit, it may 
strike at first; but the mind antici- 
pates the thought in the second pe- 
rusal, and is longer affected by it. 
When T read an epigram of Martial, 
the first line recalls the whole; and 
I have no pleasure in repeating to 
_ myself what I know already. But 
each line, each word in Catulfus has 
its merit, and I am never tired with 
the perusal of him. It is sufficient 
to run over Cowley once; but Par- 
nell, after the Afiieth reading, is as 
fresh as at the first.” 

The prose of Parnell is but small 
in quantity, nor is it in quality equal 
to his verse. Independent of what 
he wrote in the Memoirs ef Martinus 
Scriblerus, he published’ the life of 
Homer, prefixed to Pope’s version, 
and a severe but just satire on Den- 
nis, under the title of the Zit of 
Zeilus. He contributed, likewise, 
both to the Spectator and Guardian; 
gn the former work he wrote: two 
numbers, No. 460 and No. 501, both 
visions: the first, a description of 
The Paradise of Fools; the second, 
an allegorical picture of Patience un- 
der the pressure of affliction. The 
style of these papers is by no means 
` so sweet and flowing as might have 
' Ween. expected from the authour of 
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The Hermit; they exhibit, however; 
considerable powers of imagination ; 
and The Grotto of Grief, in No. 501 
discloses a group, which, from its 
circumstantiality and minute finish- 
ing, might be easily transferred to 
the canvas. | 
In the Guardian, Nos. 56 and 66, 
are from the pen of our authour; 
and, like those in the Spectator, con- . 
sist of visions or allegories, a mode 
of composition which Addison hag 
rendered: fashionable. No. 56 cone 
tains The Vision of Reproof and Re- 
frroach, between which, though the 
resemblance be considerable, the 


proper distinction is well marked, 


amd supported with appropriate ima- 
gery. No. 66 details the Fistan of 
Common Fame, in which the scandal 
and loquacity of the tea-table are 
satirised with much: force and inge- 
nuity. — 

«In the middle of the hall of 
Common Fame,” says. the authour, 
‘6 stood a table painted after the mane 
ner of the remotest Asiatick coun- 
tries upon which the lamps of the 
silver vessel and cups of a white 
earth were planted in order. Them 
dried herbs were brought collected 
for the solemnity in moonshine ;* and 
water being put to them, there was 
a greenish liquor made te which they. 
added the flower of mHk, and an ex- 
traetion from the canes of America 
fer performing a libation to the Pow- 
ers of Mischief. After this, Curi- 
osity, retirmg to awithdrawing room, 
brought forth the victims, being to 
appearance a set of small waxen 
images, which she laid upon the ta- 
ble one after another. Immediately. 
then Talkativeness gave each of 
them the name of some one, whom 
for that time they. were to represent, 
and Censoriousness. stuck them alt 
about with black pins. still pronoun- 
cing at every one she stuck some- 
thing to the prejudite of the person- 
represented. No sooner were these 
rites performed and incantations ut- 
pS ag CSO I EI OT 

* In the moonshine, typical of witch- 
craft and sorcery. et 
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tered, but the sound of a speaking- 
trumpet was heard in the air, by 
which they knewtheideity of the place 
was propitiated and assistmg. Upon 
this; the sky grew darker, and a storm 
arose, and murmurs, sighs, groans, 
cries, and the words of grief and re- 
sentment were heard within it. ‘hus 
the three sorceresses discovered, that 
they, whose names they had given to 
the images were already affected 
with what was done to them in effigy. 
The knowledge of this was received 
with the loudest laughter, andin many 
congratulatory words they applauded 
one another’s wit and power. 

. To these visions, as published in 
the Spectator and the Guardian, a fifth 
was added by Pope, when he collect- 
edthe works of his friend. It may be. 
entitled the Vision of a Library. of 
Books, and can justly establish a claim 
to the epithets ingenious and amusing. 


THE LARK’S NEST. 


4 Fable—from Æsop. 


“Trust only to thyself;” the maxim’s sound; 
For, Ponga life’s choicest blessing be a 
' friend, ` 

Friends do not very much abound ; 

Or, where they happen to be found, 

Ang greatly thou on friendship should’st 
depend, 

Thoult find it will not bear 

Much wear and tear; 

Way, that even kindred, cousin, uncte, bro- 
ther, 

Has each, perhaps, to mind his own affair; 

Attend to thine then; lean not on another. 

Æsop assures us that the maxim’s wise, 

And by a tale illustrates his advice. 


When April’s bright and fickle beams 

Saw every feather’d pair | 

In the green woodlands, or by willowy 
streams, l 

Busied in matrimonial schemes ; 

A Lark, amid the dewy air, 

Wood and won a favourite fair; 

And, ina spot by springing rye protected, 

Her labour sometimes shared ; 

While she with bents, and wither’d grass 
collected, 


Their humble domicile prepar’d ; 
Then, by her duty fix’d, the tender mate 


Unwearied, prest 
Their future progeny beneath her -breast ; 
And little slept and little atẹ, 
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While her gay lover, with a careless heart, 

As is the custom of his sex, 

Full little recks 

The coming family ; but, like a dast, 

From his low homestead. with the morning 

And, far above the floatin | 

nd, far above ing vapour, si 

At such a height, SRE a 

That even the shepherd lad upon the hill, 

Hearing his matin note so shrill, 

With shaded eyes against the lustre brigh 

Sia a him twinkling in a fi of 

t. 

But Hanged spite of all her perseverance, 

Was one day urgent on his patient bride, 

The truant made not his appearance 

That ee fond care might be a while sup- 
plied, 

So, because Hunger will not be denied, 

She leaves her nest reluctant; and in haste 

But just allows herself to taste 

A dew drop and a few small seeds—— 

Ah! how her fluttering bosom bleeds 

When the dear cradle she had fondly rear'd 

All desolate appear’d, ; 

And, ranging wide about the field, she saw 

A setter huge, whose unrelenting jaw 

Had crush’d her half-existing young; 

Long o'er her ruined hopes the mother 
mourn’d, 

Ere from the clouds her wanderer return’d: 

Tears justly shed by Beauty, who can 
stand them ? Sie 

He heard her plaintive tale with unfeign’d 
sorrow, ` 

But,as his motto was ‘« Nil desperandum,” 

Bade her hope better fortune for tomorrow; 

Then from the fatal spot afar, they sought 

A safer shelter, having bought 

Experience, which is always rather deag; 

And very near . 

A grassy headland, in a field of wheat, 

They fixed, with cautious care, their se~- 
cond seat—— Ț | 

But this took time; May was already past, 

The _ white thorn had her silver blossoms 


cast, . 
And there the Nightingale to lovely June 
Her last farewell had sung; l 
No longer reign’d July’s intemperate noon, 
And, high in Heaven, the reaper’s moon, 
A little erescent hung, 
Ere from their shells appear’d the plume~ 

less young. k 
Qh! then with how much tender care 
The busy pair a 
Watehed and provide i 

ed and p d for the panting 


For then, the vagrant of the air 

Soar’d not to meet the morning star, » 
But, never from the nestlings far, 
Explor'’d each furrow, every sod for food; . 
While his more anxious partner tried 


| From hostile eyes the helpless groupto hide: 


Attempting now, 


i with labouring bill, to 
gwae l 
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The enwreathing bindweed, round the 
nest; 

Now joy’d to see the cornflower’s azure 

_ crest 

Above it waving, and the cockle grow, 

Or poppies throw : 

Their scarlet curtains round ; 

While the more humble children of the 
ground, 

Freak’d pansies, fumitory, pempernel, 

Circled with arras light the secret cell.— 

But-who against all evils can provide? 

Hid and o’ershadowed thus and fortified | 

By teasel and the scabious thready disk, 

Corn, marygold and thistles too much risk, 


The little household still were doom’d to 


_ run, 12 
For the same ardent sun 
Whose beams had drawn up many an idle 
flower 
To fence the lonely bower, 
Had, by his powerfut heat, 
Matured the wheat, 


And, chang’d of hue, it hung its heavy . 


head, 
While every rustling gale that blew along 
From neighbouring uplands brought the 
rustick song 
Of harvest merriment: then tull of dread, 
Lest, not yet fully fledged, her race 


The reaper’s foot might crush, or reaper’s 


dog might trace, 
Or village child, too young to reap or bind, 
Loitering round, her hidden treasure find ;- 
The mother bird was bent 
‘To move them ere the sickle came more 


: near; : 

And, therefore, when for food abroad she 
went, 

Shah her mate again was on the ram-. 

e 

She-bade her young report what they should 
hear: 

So the next hour they cried, ** They ‘Il all 

' assemble ` ; 

The farmer’s neighbours, with the dawn of 
light, ... beret 

Therefore, dear mother, let us move to- 
night.” 


‘s Fear not, my loves,” said she, “ you need 
not tremble; 

Trust me, if only neighbours are in question 

Eat what I bring, and spoil not your diges- 
tion i 

Or sleep for this.” Next day, away she 
flew, - : 

And that no neighbour came was very true; 

But her returning wings the larklings 
knew, ‘ 

And, quivering round her, told, their land- 
lord said 

« Why, John, the reaping must not be de- 
lay’d, — 

By ee of day tomorrow we ‘ll begin 

Since now so many of ourkin: 

Have promis’d us their help to set about it.” 
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' 6¢ Still,” quoth the bird, ‘6 I doubt it; 
The corn will stand tomorrow.” So it pros, 
ved; 

The morning’s dawn arrived—but never 
saw 

Oruncle, cousin, brother, or brother-in-law; 

And not a reap-hook moved. .— 

Then to his son the angry farmer cried, 

‘s Some folks are little known till they are 
tried; l E o 

Who would have thought we had so few 
well-wishers! “gt 

What, neither neighbour Dawes, nor cou- 
sin Fisher, . l 

Nor uncle B.tts, nor even my brother 
Delves | 

Will lend a hand to help us get the corn 
in? 

Well then, let you and me, tomorrow more 
nmng To ; 

E’en try what we can do with it ourselves.” 

“« Nay,” quoth the lark, ‘s tis time then tọ. 
be gone : a l 

What a man undertakes himself is done.” 

Certes she was a bird of observation, l 

For very true it is, that none, 

Whatever be his station, 

Lord of a province, tenant of a mead, 

Whether he fill a cottage or a throne, 

Or guard a flock, or guide a nation 

Is very likely to succeed eet 


' Who manages affairs by deputation. 


oa 
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A Statistical Account of the Schuylkill Perma- 
nent Bridge. - 
(Extract concluded from page 204.) i 


The grout is fluid, but composed of the 
like proportion of materials. The mortar 
used in the foundation once intended fora 
pier, near the eastern toll house, but aban- 
doned asa pier, and now usefully employed 
as the end of our wing walls, was covere 
more than a year with water. We had oc» 
casion to take part of it up. . The mortars 
having been improperly made rich, was frie 
able, and had not the least tenacity or bind- 
ing quality, The tarras mortar is compos- 
ed of one part tarras, two parts lime, 
three- parts sand.” 7 os 

« The western pier is now completed to 
the same height, and except in depth, of 
the same dimensions with the eastern pief- 
The span between these piers is 187 feet 6 
inches, from the piers to each abutment the 
span will be 150 feet each. No formi 
difficulties have occurred in the work of the 
present season ; and every thing has been 
conducted to our satisfaction.” 

© We think it proper to give & short de. 
scription of this pier (the greater propor. 
tion whereof is invisible) that its structure 
may be known; and its embarrassing, &* 
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: pensive, and tedious progress may be ac- 
counted for. We confine ourselves to the 
masonry, a description of the dam will be 
hereafter presented that it may be of service 
toothers who may have occasion to use such 
auxiliaries, in aquatick structures. The 

of the dam, and instructions for its es- 
tablishment, do much honour to Mr. Wes- 
ton who furnished them. Mr. Robinson our 
superintendant, has great merit in faithfully 
executing this plan. But many dangerous 
casualties and unforseen embarrassments 
baffied all previous arrangements ; and re- 
quired the immediate and unceasing efforts 
of the committee and the workmen to com- 
batthem. The members of the board, and 
others of our fellow citizens, who volunta- 
rily assisted us in endeavours to evacuate 
the dam of the obstructions which prevent- 
ed our totally baring the rock, have our 
thanks for their exertions. These have af- 
forded conviction that the plan we adupted 
for the foundation, was indispensable. The 
result has undeniably proved its efficacy, 
competency, and permanence ; and leaves 
no doubt of its being in contact with the 
rock; which, though somewhat irregular, 
rises at the interiour circumference of our 
dam and forms in the middle a tolerably 
regular cavity, well calculated to prevent 
(if the weight on it were not sufficient, any 
injury to, or movement of the foundation.” 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PIER. 


*¢ Not being able to arrive nearer to the 
rock than three feet six inches, without the 
most imminent danger of ruin, and failure 

‘in our object, it was deemed (after every 
effort to evacuate the dam had been tried) 
most adviseable, and dictated by evident 
necessity to lay a rough foundation, before 
the masonry of cut stone commenced, about 
eight feet below the common bed of the 
river. This foundation. was: accordingly 
directed by the building committee ; and 
on the 25th of December 1802 began to be 
formed. It consists of large foundation and 
smaller stone intermixed. Roach lime and 
sharp sand cover and fill the interstices of 
each layer of these stones; which are all 
well rammed ; and reaching the rock, com- 
pose a solid mass, four feet thick, filling 
' the whole interiour of the dam ; the area 
whereof is 42 feet six inches in breadth, by 
92 feet in length. On this foundation, the 
cut stone was laid, and the pier shaped to 
its proper dimensions ; which are here 30 
feet in breadth, by 71 feet 6 inches in its 
extreme length ; the ends being semicircu- 
lar. It continues of these dimensions tothe 
first offset, about four feet from the founda- 
tion. There are six offsets to low water 
mark; each diminishing the pier about 
four inches ; so that at that point it is twen- 
ty-six feet eight inches in breadth and six 
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ty-seven feet two inches in length. There 
are from this point, to 18 inches above high 
water mark, three offsets, each diminish- 
ing the pier 10 inches. So that the dimen- 
sions, at this point, are twenty-one feet 
eight inches in breadth, and sixty three feet 
two inches in length ; the whole continue 
ing semicircular at the ends. From thig 
point the pier begins to batter and the cut 
stone ceases. The hammered stone in 
range work, begins, and rising sixteen feet, 
lessens regularly to nineteen feet four inch- 
es in width, and in length sixty feet ten- 
inches. When finished it will be in height 
fifty-five feet nine inches from the rock, and 
will be neatly surmounted with cut ‘stone, 
at each end, formed in the shape of a half 
dome. The cut stone are all clamped at 
évery joint, with iron clamps, well secured. 
The outer ashlers are all laid in tarras more 
tar. There are a proper number of hea- 
ders, dove-tailed in each course ; running 
into the pier many feet. On these are laid 
vast rough stone, some whereof are twelve 
tons in weight. These large stones of va- 
rious sizes, are common in the interiour of 
the pier, which is laid in a workmanlike 
manner, incommon mortar, and properly 
filled with smaller stone; the whole being . 
grouted and forming a solid mass. Six 
large and heavy chains, are worked intothe 
masonry, crosswise of the pier, at the foun- 
dation ; and a large curb of timber, hoop- 
ed with iron, surrounds the cut stone at 
this point. Fifieen other massive chains, 
fastened at proper places, with perpendicu- 
lar bolts, well wedged, are dispersed’ ia 
various parts of the pier, crosswise thereof, 
as high as low water mark. The whole ma- 
sonry of the pier, was performed (includin 
the winter work with all its disadvantapest 
in seventy four working days, after we had 
beenseven months preparing and fixing the 
dam. Two months of this period were 
employed in incessant pumping, clearing. 
and combatting casualties aud impediments 
the most embarrassing and expensive.— 
The courses of cut stone vary in depth, the 
least course being ten inches, and the larg: 
est two feet eight inches in depth.” 

“ The foundation is further secured by 
the embankment of stone, intermixed and 
embodied with sand, thrown around the 
dam, on the bed of the river, to the height 
of fourteen feet. The interiour piling will 
be cut off below low water mark, and con- 
nected with the pier by chains. Building 
stone are thrown in, between this piling 
and the masonry, about ten feet high, the 
whole forming a strong barrier against any 
attacks on the foundation.” 


‘*¢ Had we foreseen that so many casual- 
ties, difficulties, and dangers would have 
attended our enterprise, we should proba- 
bly not have hazarded the undertaking.” 
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« We were convinced that the whole of 
our success depended on completing this 
pier; and persevered against casualties and 
smpediments, which frequently appeared 
insurmountable. It is at Jength accomplish- 
ed, and the completion of our whole work 
thereby ensured. We mention, not as it 
respects ourselves, but for the emulation 
and encouragement of others, who may be 
obliged to encounter similar circumstances, 
that by perseverance, we have prevailed 
over the most discouraging obstacles. A 
pier of solid masonry, having 7250 tons on 
it foundation, which is twenty-nine feet be- 
low low water mark, and at high tide, 38 
to 40 feet deep, was begun on Christmas 
day, in asevere winter, in a depth of water 
uncommonly forbidding, and in forty days 
carried up from necessity, during the in- 
clemency of the season, to near low water 
mark; the point aimed at in our original 
design, for the work of an earlier and more 
temperate period.” 


ome 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For the Port Folio. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


The following is sent for insertion 
when nothing better offers. 
7 CARLOS. 


O, why should man weep, or the son of man 
mourn. 


Ah! the sorrows of youth they are cruelly 
keen | 
Asthe cold northern blast on the rose- 
bud Sei leprae 
Deep they fix in the breast that but visions 
has seen 
And whose well-belov’d castles of Fan- 
cy are staading, 
Alas! for the heart, 
It is forc’d to depart | 
From Nature’s own vales to the gardens of 


art, 

The bright views of the valley will never 
return, 

But, O! why should man weep, or the son 
of man mourn? 


Proud manhood arrives with a whirlwind 
of cares, 
And the demons of Sorrow forever atten- 
ding, = 
Stil they haunt up the spirit of life as it 
wears, 
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Still they point to the @rrible storm that’s 
impending, 
And now he has found 
_ That mirth ’s but a sound, | . l 
Shame, Sickness, and Poverty hem him 
around : . 
The years that have fled they will never 
return, 
But, O ! why should man weep, or the son 
of man mourn? 


Cold, cold is the bosom of feeble old age, ` 

The ties of his heart in the grave are de- 
caying, 

No warm shielding breast the chill winds 


to assuage, 
They buffet his head, uarelenting, un- 
staying. 
Alas! from the womb 
He has fled to the tomb, 
How damp are its walls, and how fearful 
the gloom ! 
Ah! the life that thou spent, it shall never 
return, f j 
Yet why should man weep, or the son of 
man mourn? 


Go roam to the forest and green breasted 
hilt 
Go roam through the sweet-scented 
wilds of the valley, 
Go learn from. the birds, who with grati- 
_ tude thrill, 
It is weak thy existence in sorrow to dal- 
ly: ` 
Let not Hope deceive, 
And for fear never grieve, O: 
But uprightly walk, and contentedly hve, 
And cry, when on past life exploring you 
turn 
O! why should man weep, or the son of 
man mourn? 


When thy temples are furrowed, thy locks 
are all grey, | 
And low to the valley of death thou art 
bending, 
Then a hope shall arise that fades never 
away, 
There ’s a Father in Heaven to forgive 
tay offending. 
Sing, sing, son of man, 
That so short is thy span, 
Rejoice that thy sorrows so rapidly run, 
Thou shalt wing to a world from thy com- 
fortless urn, . 
Where no eye shall weep, and no bosom 
i shall mourn, 
CarLos. 


The price of The Port Folio is Six Dollars per annum, to be paid in advance, 
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Various, that the mind of desultory man, studious of change and pleased with novelty, may be indulged—Cowp, 


Vol. V. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For The Port Folio. 
TRAVELS. 


LEYTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
. three years in different parts of those coun- 
_ tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 

| me quoque possim 
‘Tollere humo. Vir. 
dirai j'étais là, telle chose m’advint, 
‘ous y croyriez être vous-mêmes. 
l La FONTAINE. 


(Continued from page 212.) 
LETTER X. 
Geneva. 
My dear E——., 
We got to Ville Franche about 8, 
and the next day to Mons: you will 
think our progress a slow one, if, as is 


hot improbable, you follow us on the 
map. The reason was, that, at first, 


we turned aside to see a place, where | 


the canal is carried over a small ri- 
ver, in an aqueduct of masonry, and 
then again to visit. Naurose, the 
highest point between the two seas, 


on theline of the canal, where the In- 


spector of the works lives, and, draws 
ing his resources from reservoirs at 
a distance, supplies either side of 
him with water, as he is informed it 
is required. The principal of these 
is, the teservoir of St. Feneol, which, 
tomy very great regret, I had it net 
In my power to visit. This enofmous 
basin is 160 feet deep, and 14,466 
feet round; it is formed by a circle 


. of mountains, and confined at the ons - 


ly outlet by a wall, which is 234 feet 
thick. The Inspector put me in 
mind of Virgis Æolus, directing 
the fury of ‘the winds; at pleasure, 
from the hollow mountain, which 
served him as a palace; he was civil 
to us, however, notwithstanding his 
empire over an element as formida» 
ble as the winds, and explained ai 
the particulars of his employmient, 
with great good natures He ther 
showed us his garden, in which were 
esSpaliers and dwarf apple trees: mae 
ny of these last, though not a foot 
high, had several apples, which 
seemed out of all proportion large. 
We passed mote quickly than E 


could have wished, by the ancient 


city of Carcassone, whose wallg seem 
p d 


526 
ed as old as those òf Troy, arid whose 
dismantled castle would have suited 
us exactly, had we been in the si- 
tuation of Lamotte and his family, 
{you remember Lamotte,) it was 
gloomy and terrifick in the extreme, 
and no path could be discovered lead- 
ing up to it. We began now.to per- 
eelve fig-trees, in abundance, and 
greater quantities of Indian corn: as 
to the roads, nothing that I could 
say could give you an idea of 
their magnificent perfection. There 
are causeways for miles together, 
kept up by stone walls,and handsome 
bridges, wherever an accidental tor- 
Jent from a winter shower might, 
sometimes, make the water a foot 
deep. Arthur Young’s Tour through 
France will give you proper ideas on 
this subject, and a great deal of other 
information. We now quitted the di- 
rection of the canal, andproceeded to- 
wards Narbonne, across a country si- 
Milar to that we had hitherto travelled 
through forscenesof plenty and popu- 
dation; but with this difference, that 
‘olive. trees began to appear, and the 
Aerbs, which grew by the road side, 
were eitherthymeorsweet marjoram: 
ån the villages which we passed, as 
well as in the fields, the people were 
busily employed in their vintage: se- 
veral of the men had their legs red 
with the juice of the grape, and one 


young lady, with her petticoats neat-. 


Jy tucked up about her knees, was 
making wineinatub by the doorofher 
house. We dined at Narbonne, once 
so distiiguished in Roman history, 
as giving name to a large portion of 
Gaul, but now distinguished for little 
more than the honey , whichis made 
in its neighbourhood. At a time 
when the ocean was navigated in 
much smaller vessels than at present, 
Narbonne was more ofasea-port, than 
itis now.and Cesar embarked thence, 
after escaping the effects of a conspi- 
racy, which he seems never to have 

known of. The communication with 
the Mediterranean, was then kepi 

Wp, asitis now, by means of a ca- 
nal and a lagoon; but this canal has. 

oblate years, been juincd to that of 
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Languedoc, and is far môre than stfs 
ficient for all that exists of trade and 
intercourse at Narbonne, and in its 


neighbourhood. There were once 


to be found here very considerable 
remains of Roman architecture, but 
they have been sacrificed, on various 
occasions, to the defence of the 
town, and to the construction of those 
antique walls, which still retain a ve- 
ry respectable appearance. ; 

The Episcopal residence of for- 
mer times, (Tam not certain to what 
use it has been since applied) looks 
like the palace of a Prince, and the 
Cathedral is one of the most stately 
and solemn buildings Í ever beheld. 


The Sacristan, who attended ts, told 


us, with tears in his eyes, of the ra- 
vages, and of the horrible outrages 
committed during a period of the res 
volution; when it was fashionable to 
decry and to destroy everything 
any way connected with religion. 
His family had filled the same office, 
from father to son, forthe greater 
part of two centuries, and the Ca- 
thedral wasto him the Holy of Ho- 
lies: he pointed out to us, with honest 
pride, certain sacred ornaments, as 
we walked about the church, which 
he had found means to secrete, and 
some valuable pictures, which he 
saved in the same manner. I ob- 
served too, that the workmen were 
at that moment, employed upon the 


great organ, which had been very 


much mutilated. 


From Narbonne to Beziers, the 
road is short, and we arrived at a very 
early hour, through crowds of peo- 
ple returning into town from the vin- 
tage of the day: some very pretty 
girls were of the number, and mounte 
ed, two at atime, upon asses, with 
old and young people, and chil- 
dren in carts, and servants, carry- 
ing baskets of grapes on jtheir 
heads. It seemed a procession in 
honour of Bacchus. We here join- 
ed the line of the canal again, and, 
admiring the neighbouring hills, 
whose sides were covered with olive 
trees, we drove up a very steep as- 
cent, under an ancient gateway, into 
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a narrow street, which conducted us 
toourinn. Mulberry trees had be- 
come common for the last two or 
three posts, and we were now in a 
country where wine, oil, grain of all 
sorts, and honey abounded. Read 
what Young says of the locks at the 
commencement of the canal at Be- 
ziers, and of the subterranean pas- 
sage at Malpas, for I could give you 
but a very incorrect idea of either. 
It rained excessively the next day, 
and was so cloudy that we could see 
nothing, not even the Mediterranean, 
though we were frequently upon very 
high. ground and within a few miles 
of it. - 7 . 
We were disappointed alsoin not be- 
ing able to see and to admire the ap- 
proachto Montpelier, of which we had 
heard a great deal, as we did not ar- 
rive until after night, and during a 
hard rain. I had observed during the 
day, however, that the country rose 
in gentle hills, and that there was a 
profusion of all that could cheer the 
heart of man, amid towns, and villa- 
ges, and castles, and countryhouses, 
and. that these last were in a style of 
greater magnificence, and in greater 
numbers as we approached the city. 


ape 


CRITICISM. 
For The Port Folio. 
Ode on the death of a favourite cat: 


Trifling as the ode on the death ofa 
favourite cat was probably held to be 
by Mr. Gray. and as it is denominat- 
ed by his criticks, it furnishes many 
topicks of remark. Dr. Johnson has 
been unusually diffuse :—“ the poem 
on the cat was doubtless considered 
as a trifle, but it is nota happy trifle. 
In the first stanza, the azure flowers 
that blow, show resolutely a rhyme is 
sometimes made when it cannot ea- 
sily be found. Selima, the cat, is cal- 
led a nymph, with some violence, 
both in language and in sense; but 
there is good use made of it when it 
ìs done; for, of the two lines, 


- What female heart can gold despise ? 
‘What cat’s averse to fish ? 
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The first relates merely to the nymph, 
and the second only to the cat., The 
sixth stanza contains a melancholy 
truth, that a favourite has no friend; 
but the last ends in a pointed sentence 
of no relation to the purpose ; if what 
glister’d had been gold, the cat would 
not have gone into the water; and, if 
she had, would not less have been 
drowned?” l 


“This ode,” says Mr, Wakefield, 
« is, beyond all dispute, the least 
excellent of all Mr..Gray’s prodne- 
tions ; but the cause of this inferiority 
must be sought for in the tenuity of 
the subject, which was incapable of 
great things: and not in the meanness 
of its execution, or'the imbecility of 
his genius. A gayety of imagina- 
tion, and a spriteliness of humouty 
invested with melodious verse and 
elegant expression, are its undoubt« 
ed recommendations; and of what 
other excellence was such a simple 
event susceptible.” 


Allowing for the ill humour with 
which Dr. Johnson writes, we are 
not indisposed to admit his objections 
to this ode. In describing the fish ae 
angel forma, and denominating the 
cat a nymph, and presumptuous maid, 
the poet has. only assumed the indis- 
putable privilege of elevating his sub- 
ject, and giving an allegorical turn 
to his narration. Dr. Johnson is cer- 
tainly right in his concluding criti- 
cism; that all that glistens is not gold 
is nothing to the purpose; but here 
it may be agreeable to extend the 
observation. If we reconsider the 
poem, it is evident that Gray’s design 
in the composition, was to produce a 
moral fable, and so relate the story 
as that it should equally evince the 
fatal consequence of a cat’s heedless- 
ness in catching fish, and beauty’s in 
catching gold. If he have failed in 
so simple an undertaking, it is not 
easy ta excuse him ; afid yet, if we 
decide impartially, we must allow: 
that the failure has happened, in as 
far as the concluding lines do not ex- 
press what is intended. The anget 


| forma which. occupy. the place. of thar 


beauteous forma, as originally written g 
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are intended to cteate ‘an cquivoke 
Between fish and lovers; between 
gold-fish and gilded beaux. They 


betray a golden gleam irresistibly cap- 


tivating ; for, 


What female heart can gold despise ? 
What cat’s averse to fish ? 


as if it were said, how could she be 

indifferent, as she was female, to 
old, or, as she was a cat, to fish ? 

. What follows! . ° 

: The slipp ry verge her feet beguiled; — 
She tumbled headiong in. 


Yn the next stanza, which is one 


of the best, the poet forgets his alle- 

gory, and runs after another moral ; 

nhsomuch that he is scarcely entitled 
to begin that which succeeds it with 
the form of deduction, From hence: 

_ From hence, ye beauties, undeceiv’d 
Know, one false step is ne’er retriev’d, 
And be with caution bold. 

‘This is the natural inference to be 
drawn ; but, why undeceived ? Beau- 
ties may need to be admonished but 
mot undecetved, upon the consequen- 
tes of a false step ; they labour under 
ho deception upon this subject: the 
true precept is that which follows, 


And be with caution bold. 


But, the deception that was in the po: 


et’s mind belongs to thai which giis. 
tens but is not gold, matter which had 
no connexion with the subject, and 
in introducing which he has sacrifi- 
ced all perspicuity of thought, and 
created a confusion which cannot be 
concealed: the stanza ends— 

. Notall, that tempts your wand’ring eyes, 
_ And heedless hearts, is lawful prize, 

Nor all that glisters gold. 


There is not a particle of sense in 
these lines. as applied to the fate of 
the cat. She cied not through any 
thistake of one thing for another, but 
through want of caution. She stretch- 
ed to reach what she believed to be 
fish, and fish it was; so that what 
glistered was gold. Lawful prize is 
a very poor expression. The poet 
does not mean /awfxl but valuable. 


Bat here he quite forgets his argu- | 


yent; which is, to Se with caution 
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bold. The story of the cat may pro 
perly inculcate caution, but has no 
thing to do with discrimination. 
There is one particular, however, 
with respect to which we are of an 
opinion decidedly opposite to that of 
Dr. Johnson and of Mr. Wakefield, 
by whom, in this instance, he is fol+ 
lowed. We allude to the exception 
taken to the phrase, the azure flow- 
ers that blow ; but before we submit 
what we have to offer in its defence 
we shall quote the stanza, together 
with Mr. Wakefield’s criticism : 


Twas on a lofty vase’s side, 
Where China’s gayest art had dy’d 
The azure flowers that blow, 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 

The pensive Selima reclin’d, 
Gaz’d on the lake below. 


“ The azure flowers that blow. 

« This is, perhaps, the only redun> 
dancy that the most scrupulous exa- 
miner would be able to detect in 
Gray. For, the flowers that blow, if 
intended in contradistincfion to flow- 
ers unblown, or in the bud—is a trivial 
and unmeaning thought. Milton ace 
quits himself with much more hap- 
piness and dexterity : 

Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue, 


Than her purfled scarf can shew.” 
Comus, 992. 


So far are we from thinking the 
expression defective, that we regard 
it as possessed of one of the highest 
beauties of composition. That in 
which the verb which might be of a 
general import, is made specifick ;' 
thus, in the line, 

Though mountains rise and oceans rol 

between. 

The general meaning is, though 
mountains and oceans ARE between s 
but can this latter expression standa 
comparison with the former,in which 
not abstract being, but the mode of 
being is presented to the mind? Ta 
write in this manner is to paint with 
the pen, it is to fix the mind upon the 
colours and forms of a picture. 

it ig thus in the hae of Gray. He 


‘did not mean, a8 ia Johirsen’s inter- 
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pretation, zhe flowers THAT blow, dis- 
tinguishing them from flowers that 
bo no? low ; nor, asin that of Mr. 
Wakefield, the flowers that BLOW, and 
not those only zn the bud; as in the 
lines of Milton, the verb active— 
banks that BLow, that is, that pro- 
duce flowers :‘he meant the flowers 
ARE ON the vage’s side; and, to ex- 
press himself picturesquelv poetical- 
ly, he says, the flowers, not that ARE, 
but that BLow on the vase’s side, We 
might cite, if leisure allowed, or 
necessity required, a thousand ex- 
amples of this beauty in writing ; we 
shall content ourselves with stamp- 
ing it with our warmest approbation, 
and with recommending it to prac- 
tice : thus, if a poet had to describe 
hills that are in a picture, we should 
be glad to see him, in defiance of 
false criticism, of misapprehension, 
write— : 
The purple hills that rise, 
fests 
LEVITY. 
For The Port Folio. 


To the Editor of The Port Folio, 
orhis Agent, or either of the Cor- 
tectors of the Press, within said 
Office GREETING: 

By authority of the God of Mu- 
tick, you are hereby commanded to 
summon A BC, Printer of the eighth 
humber of said Port Folio, (present 
Series) to appear before the High 
Court of the Muses, to be holden at 
Parnassus, at the 19th of Instant 
March: then and there to answer to 
Astol pho, of Griffin memory, inaplea 
of a case, whereupon the Plaintiff 
declares and says that sometime, du- 
ting the course of the month last past 
he, the said llaintiff duly forwarded to 
the office of said Port lolio a certain 
piece or parcel of poetry.(fairly writ- 
ten and im legible characters) being, 
and purporting to be an Imitation of 
an Italian Poem by Menzini: Which 
said piece or parcel receiving the ap- 
pobaten of the Editor, it then and 

ere became the duty of the said 
A BC, to insert the same verdatin: 
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Which, his said duty notwithstand- 
ing, he the said A B C, instigated by 
the spirit of blundering, and not ha- 
ving the fear of criticism before his 
eyes, did traitérously and maliciously 
change, alter, and endamage the 
same, in manner and form as follows, 
viz. inthe 10th]. thereof, in lieuof« A 
heart that love’s soft passion feels,” as 
written in the original, he the said A 
B C did feloniously insert, “ A heare 
that love of passion feels;” thereby 
much injuring the harmony and to» 
tally destroying the sense thereof; 
which isto the damage of the PIF. 


the sum of one hundred lines, for 


the recovery of which, with just 
costs of suit, the PIFF. brings this ac- 
tion. Hereof fail not, but of this 
writ, with your doings thereon, make 
due return, according to law. 
Dated at Helicon, this 7th day of March, in 
the year of Poetry 3328. 

Loncinus, Jus. Quo. 


‘MISCELLANY. 


The following very valuable communi- 
cation was sent in manuscript, and in the 
guise of an original essay, but unless our 
mena be a very treacherous deceiver, we 
perused it many years ago, in a British 
Journal. However, it ricbly deserves pre- 
servation in The Port Folio, on account of 
the solidity of advice which it offers 
to those who are studying jurisprudence, 
With a view to eminence in a noble pros 
fession. The essay is entitled to great attene 
tion on another account. It is the production 
of one of the brightest luminates of law, 


Sı Ry 


The habits of intercourse, in which 
I have lived with your family, joined 
to the regard which t entertain for 
yourself, makes me solicitous, in 
compliance with your request, to give 
you some hints concerning the study 
of the law. 

Gur profession is generally ridis 
culed as being dry and uninteresting; 
but a mind anxious for the discovery 
of truth, and information, will beam» 
ply gratified by the toil in investiga- 
ting the origin and progress of a jus 
risprudence, which has the good of 
the feofile for its basis, and the ate 
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cumulated wisdom and experience of 
ages for its improvement. Nor is 
the study itself so intricate as has 
been imagined, more especially since 
the labours of some modern writers 
have given it a more regular and sci- 
entifick form. Without industry, 
however, it is impossible to arrive 
at any eminence in practice; 
and the man who shall be bold 
enough to attempt excellence by abi- 
litics alone, will soan find himself 
foiled by many who have inferior 
understanding, but bettera¢:ainments; 
on the other hand, the most painful 
pladder can never arrive at celebrity 
by mere reeding, a man calculated 
for success must add to native ge- 
gius, an instinctive faculty in the dis- 
covery and retention of that know» 
Jedge only, which can be at once 
useful and productive. 

Į imagine that a considerable de- 
gree of learning is absolutely neces- 
sary. The elder authours frequently 
wrote in Latin, and the foreign ju- 
ristscontinue the practice to this day. 
Besides this, classical attainments 
contribute much to the refinement 
of the understanding, and the embel- 
lishment of the style. The utility of 
grammar, rhetorick, and logick, are 
known and felt by every one. Geo- 
metry will afford the most apposite 
examples of close and pointed rea- 
soning, and geography is so very ne- 
cessary in common life, that there is 
less credit in knowing, than disho- 
nour in being unacquainted with it. 
Butit is 4. tory. and more particularly 
that of his own counu y, which willoc- 
çupy the attention, and attract the 
regard of the great lawyer. A mi- 
nute knowledge of the political revos 
lutions, and judictal decisions of our 
predecessours, whether in the more 
ancient or modern erasof our govern- 
ment, is equally useful and interest- 
ing. This will include a narrative 
of all the material alterations in the 
Common Iaw, and the reason and 
exigencieson which they were found- 
ed. ; 
I would always recommend a di- 
ligent attendance on the courts of 
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justice, as by that means the frac- 


tice of them (a circumstance of great 
moment) will be easily and naturally 
acquired. Besides this, a much 
stronger impression will be made on 
the mindby the statement of the case, 
and the pleadings of the coune 
sel, than from a cold uninteresting 
detail of it in a report. , But above all, 
atrial at bar, or a sfecial argument, 
should never be neglected. As itis 
usual on these occasions to take notes, 
a knowledge of short-hand will give 
such a facility to your labours, as to 
enable you to follow the most rapid 
speaker with certainty: and precision. 
Common-place books are convenient 
and useful; and as they are general- 
ly lettered, a reference may be had to 
them ina moment. It is usual to ac- 
quire some insight into real business 

under an eminente special pleader, 
previous to actual practice at the bars 

this idea I beg leave strongly to se- 

cond, and indeed I have known but a 

few great men wha have not possessed 


‘this advantage. 


I here subjoin alist of books neces- 
sary for your perusal and instruction, 
to which I have added some remarks, 
and wishing you may add to a suc- 
cessful practice that integrity, which 
alone can make you4vorthy of it, ` 

I remain, &c. 

Read Hume’s History of England, 
particularly observing the rise, pro- 
gress, and declension of the feudal 
system. Minutely attend to the 
Saxon gavernment that preceded it, 
and dwell on the reigns of Edward I, 
Henry VI, Henry VII, Henry VII, 
James I, Charles 1, Charles JI, and 
James II. 

= Blackstone. Qn the second read- 
ing turn tothe references. Coke, 
Lyttleton—especially every word of 
Fee Simple, Fee Tail, and Tenant in 
Tail. Reports of Burrow, Term, 


and Peere Williams.—~Paley’s Max- 


ima, 
e O 


POLITE LI'tERATURE., 
For The Port Folio.’ 
An English gentleman at New 
York has, in a very obliging manuen 
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eérimunicated thé ensuing elegant 
article for preservation in The Port 
, Folio. We perused it, some time 
since, in an English paper, and from 


internal evidence as well as from. 


common fame we are persuaded that 
it was the production of Grorct 
CanwinG, Esq., who is not less dis- 
tinguished for his attainments in po- 
lite literature than for his diplomatick 
skill. At avery early age Mr. Can» 
hing, when at Eton, distinguished 
himself by a series of periodical es- 
says which need not shrink from any 
comparison. He afterwards contri- 
buted to The Anti Jacobin, a work 
tnatchless in its kind, and his re- 
cent correspondence, as one of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, is not more re- 
markable for correctness of senti- 
ment than for the perspicuity, ele- 
gance and vigour of the style. Bet- 
ter specimens of the bureau manner 
of writing have not appeared. No, 
not since the era of My Lord Boling- 
broke. With respect to the execu- 
tion of the following poem it certain- 
ly is entitled to great praise. The 
pamphlet which contains it has run 
through five editions, and it contains 
a dedication and a biographical sketch 
which we have thought proper to 
: preserve. Of the subject of the en- 
suing stanzas it is scarcely necessary 
for the Editor to dilate in commen- 
dation. When Mr. Prrr triumphed 
over the Genius of Jacobinism he 
saved more than one country from to- 
tal perdition. , Eloquence and Energy 
Were never more successfully exci» 
ted than by this illustrious minjster. 


ELIJAH’S MANTLE; 
BEING 
VERSES 


Occasioned by the death of shat illustrious statesman 
The Right Honourable 


WILLIAM PITT. 


Dedicated to the Right Rev. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN; 


In testimony of the high sense which is 
- entertained of his learning and his worth; 
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and as the preceptor of that unrivalled 
patriot and preeminent character, the 
late Right Honourable Wituiam Pitts 
this Poem is presented, with all possible 
respect and veneration, byhis Lordship’s 
most obedient, and most devoted servant, 
Tur Epitog. 


PREFACE. 


Among the many illustrious chas 
racters in every age and country 
which have been held up to the ad- 
miration of posterity, by the genius 
of the poet, or the discernment of the 
historian, the name of that great 
statesman, the RicgH'tr HONOURABLE 
WitiiaM Pitt, will ever maintain . 
a distinguished place. With the 
grandeur and prosperity of Britain, 
the mind, by an involuntary impulse, 
associates the talents of this extraor- 
dinary man; and in contemplating 
its splendour and its preeminence 
over other states, reflects with a dee 
gree of veneration, bordering on en- 


‘thusiasmy on the vigour, integrity, 


and consummate abilities of the Mis 
nister to whom England is indébted 
for its present glory. 

To endowments of the most elevae 
ted kind, and eloquence the most 
impressive, he united great intrepi« 
dity ahd unsullied probity of charac- 
ter. His speeches breathe sentis 
ments of the purest patriotism; ‘and 
all his views, his measures, and des 
sires, were devoted to one grand and 
important object~«to uphold the digs 
nity—~extend the power—<and ene 
large the commerce of this, his native 
isle. a 

In defending his country from the 
incursions of anarchy, and protect 
ing its rights from being cotrupted 
or destroyed, if, as pretended, he ine 
trenched on the liberties of the subs 
ject, and added tothe burthens of 
the realm, ‘let it be recollected that 
he lived in times of uncommon dif- 
ficulty, which demanded all the fa» 
culties of his great and enterprizing 
mind, all the resources of his supe- 


riour and vigorous intellect, to stem 


the torrent of principles which had 
hastened the downfall of neighbour- 
ing government and threatened to 
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bury, in one common ruin, every- |, his zeal for the publick. welfare-w 


thing which, as Britons, we had been 
taught to esteem. To his foresight, 
his vigilance, and his energy, we 
Qwe, perhaps, our very existence as 
an independent state. With a promp- 
titude, a vigour which can never be 
sufficiently extolled, he crushed the 
seeds of .revalt and disaffection—re- 
' strained the baneful effects of a con- 
tagious frenzy—frustrated the ma- 
chinations of internal enemies, and 
repelled the ambition of an avowed 
and gigantick foe. But forthe time- 
ly and spirited exertion of his prodi- 
gious powers, our laws had been sub- 
verted—our domestick comforts in- 
vaded—our property absorbed ;—li- 
berty had degenerated into licenti- 
ousness—subordination into disor- 
der—truth had been exchanged for 
scepticism, and religion for infideli- 
ty. a | ` 
With the exception of a few tran. 
quil years, at the commencement of’ 
his brilliant career, when he esta- 
blished a system of finance, which is 
the theme of general eulogium, and 
brought the nation to a pitch of gran- 
deur almost unparalleled, his admi- 
nistration was one continued scene of 
warfare, replete with great events 
and unprecedented occurrences. At 
the important crisis when, from the 
melancholy illness of the Sovereign, 
all appeared to anticipate a regency, 
his character shone: with peculiar 
endour. Then, solely actuated by 
his inviolable attachment to his King 
and country, he -resisted the efforts 
ofa party vehemently struggiing for 
power, and preserved the empire 
from tumult and confusion. The re- 
volution of France, so fatal in its 
consequences to the interests and 
happiness of Europe, generated a 
thousand evils, and gave birth to a 
series of calamities, which nothing 
but his matchless talents could have 
prevented from undermining the 
constitution, and feeding on the vitals 
ofthe kingdom. Still in every ar- 
duous trial, in every impending 
gloom, such was the confidence of 
all ranks and descriptions of persons 
in his fidelity to Ms Soverecign—in 


and in the ascendency of his genius, 


that they felt a. conscious security 


against projects, however vast or 
stupendous, which menaced destruc 


tion to every well organized and cis 


vilized state. But to delineate his 
various excellencies would require. a 
volume. Suffice it then to say, that. 
having‘devoted the labours of an ac- 
tive life to the service of Great Bris 
tain; to reflect a lustre upon his chaa 
racter beyond the power of language: 
to express, and to engrave his me- 
mory in the bosom of every Briton, 
he expired with this ejaculation of 
solicitude for its future glory, quivers 


‘ing on his lips;-~ ' 


«O! my Counray!!!” 


To depict his meritsasa statesman, 
and. his virtues as a man, various: 
have been the effusions of the Muse, 
But among the numerous verses, 
which have appeared in testimony of 
his superlative talents, and comme- 
morative of his irreparable toss, na- 
thing can convey a more delicate 
compliment to his memory, or paint 


in stronger colours the preeminence 


of his abilities, than the poem of ELI? 
san’s Mant Le. It is at once simple, 
dignified, classical, and correcty—~and 
without any parade of learning,—or 
ostentatious display of poetical ernas 
ment, exhibits, in a strain of refined 
panegyrick, much erudition and good 
taste. The satire is poignant, but 
devested of coarseness and asperity 
—the allusions eminently happy—+ 
and the prominent features of the pos 
litical charactets whose conduct it 
would censure, admirably described. 

To preserve, then, an anonymous 
production of such acknowledged 
merit, from sinking into that obli- 
vion so frequently the lot of fugitive 
pieces, however ably written, or mos 
mentous the occasion to which they 
owe their existence, this poem is pre- 
sented to the publick in a form suie 
table to the importance of the subject, 
and befitting its intrinsick worth. It 
will now, doubtless, be received with 
avidity into the library of every ad- 
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mirer of that immortal statesman, 
WitiraMm Pirr, and gliding to pos- 
terity down the stream of time, par- 
take a portion of his fame, and an 
emanation ot his glory. 


When by th’ Alinighty’s dread command, 
Elijah, call’d from Israel’s land, 
Rose in the sacred flame, 
His Mantle good Elisha caught, 
And with the Prephet’s spirit fraught, 
Her second hope became. 


In Pirt our Israel saw combin’d 

The Patriot’s heart—the Prophet’s mind, 
Elijah’s spirit here ; 

Now, sad reverse '—that spirit reft, 

No confidence, no hope is left; 
For no Elisha’s near. 


Is there among the greedy band, 

Who've seized on Power with harpy hand, 
And Patriot worth assume, 

One on whom publick faith can rest— 

Qne fit to wear Elijah’s vest, 
And cheer the nation’s gloom ? 


Grenville,—to aid thy Treasury fame, 
A portion of his mantle claim, 
_ Pitt’s generous ardour feel ; 
"Bove sordid self resolve to soar, 
Amidst Exchequer gold be poor, 
Thy wealth—the publick weal. 


Fox,—ifon thee some remnant fall, 

The shred may to thy mind recall 
Those hours of loud debate, 

When thy unhallow’d lips oft prais’d 

“The glorious fabrick” traitors rais’d 
On Bourbon’s fallen state— 


Thy soul let Pitt’s example fire, 

With patriot zeal thy tongue inspire, 
Spite of thy Gallick leaven; 

And teach thee in thy latest day, 

His form of prayer, (if thou canst pray) 
“ Q, save my Country, Heaven !” 


Windham,—if e’er they sorrows flow 
For private loss, or publick wo, 
Thy rigid brow unbend : 
Tears over Czsar, Brutus shed, 
His hatred warr’d not with the dead— 
And Pitt was once thy friend. 


Does Envy bid thee not to mourn? 

Hold then his Mantle up to scorn, 

His well-earn’d fame assail; 

Of funeral honours rob his corse, 

And at his virtues, till theu’rt hoarse, 
Like curst Thersites rail. 


But know that these ungenefous deeds, 
As long as age to age succeeds, 

Shall prove thy glory’s bane; 
That noxious as the vernal blast, 
Shall on thy blighted memory cast 


An everlasting stain. 
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Illustrious Roscius of the State, 
New breech’d and harness’d for debate 
Thou wonder of. thy age!!! 7 
Petty or Betty art thou hight 
By Granta sent to strut thy night 
On Stephen’s bustling stage t 


Pitt’s "Chequer robe will Petty wear? 
Take of his Mantle then a share, 

*T will aid thy Ways and Means; 
And should Fat Jack, and his Cabal, 
Cry “rob us the Exchequer, Hal!™ 

>T will charm away those fiends, 


Sage Palinurus of the realm! 
By Vincent call’d to take the heim, - 
And play a proxy’s part ; 
Dost thou a star, or compass know, 
Canst reef aloft—or steer below? 
Hast conn’d the seaman’s chart } 


No! from Pitt’s Mantle tear a rag, 
Enough to serve thee fora flag, 

And hoist it on thy mast: 
Beneath that sign (our prosperous star) 
Shall future Nelsons rush to war, 

And rival victories past. 


Sidmouth,—though low his head be laid 
Who call’d thee from thy native shade, 
And gave thee second birth ;— 
Gave thee the sweets of Power and Place, 
The tufted robe—the gilded mace, 
And rear’d thy puny worth: 


Think how his Mantle a da thee round: . 
Is one of equal virtues foun 

` Among thy new compeers? 
Or can thy cloak of Amiens stuff, 


- Once laugh’d to scorn by blue and buff, 


Screen thee from Windham’s jeers? 


When Faction threaten’d Britain’s land, 
Thy new-made friends—a desperate ban 
Like Ahab—stood reprov’d ; 
Pitt’s powerful tongue their rage could 
check, ` 
His counsel sav’d, midst general wreck, 
The Israel that he lov’d. 


Yes, honour'd shade; whilst near thy grave 
The letter’d sage, and chieftain brave, 

The votive marble claim ; i 
O’er thy cold corse—the publick tear 
Congeal’d, a chrystal shrine shall rear 

Uusullied—as thy fame!!! 


quia. 


For the Port Folio. 
CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
(Continued from page 166.) 


As Horace was a philosopher as well as 

a poet,he attended always to morals except. 

when his favourite vices stood in his way, 

and even for these sometimes to cheek 
BC 7 
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himself, and to have felt some transient fits 
of remorse—Fasula quanta sui? His Epi- 
eurean Philosophy appears also to have been 
Sometimes staggered; and in one ode, he 
fairly renounces it, though it is evident, he 
returned to it afterwards. Few Poets have 


more or better moral sentences intersper- . 
What a pity | 


sed through their poems. 
that they should have been stained with in- 
decencies, so that we are obliged some- 
times ta blush for our authour, and to 
coe explaining his sentiments, for 
ear of corrupting the imaginations of 

youth. Virgilis more sensible of propri- 
ety and decency, and, except in one Ec- 
logue, we have no reason to blush for him. 
Horace appears to have been one of those 
men of pleasure, who either seem to reck- 
on the confession of their vices a sufficient 
excuse for them, or even to glory in them, 
and defend them by the example of others. 
This was, in a great measure, the spirit of 
the times in which he lived, as we may 
Jearn from the example of Ovid, and the 
account that Suetonius has left us, of the 
life of Augustus. Horace displays a deep 
knowledge of human nature, and appears 
to have studied the Greek Philosophy with 
suctess. His Odes and Epodes compre- 
hend aH that variety of subjects that are 
thought proper for the Lyrick Muse. 
augured the immortality of his own works, 
and exulted in the prospect of it. 
ship, love, politicks, raillery, devotion, flat- 
tery, history, mythology, and criticism, 
occupy his Muse by turns, and he never 
dwells too long on one subject. In his sa- 
tires he uses what ıs called polite raillery, 
rather than indignant censure. He re- 
proves men in that very manner in which 
they wish to be reproved, 3, e. without be- 
iig put out of humour with themselves or 
their vices, In this sort of composition he 
had no assistance from the Greek poets, as 
none of them thought of satire, except per- 
haps the writers of the old comedy, who 
exposed real and living characters on the 
stage. Horace did not approve of this 
practice, and therefore set a pattern of a 
more soothing mode of reproof, which re- 
presents vice rather as ridiculous than abo- 
minable or mischievous, and his example, 
though it wanted imitators among the an- 
cients, has found both imitators and admi- 
rers among the moderns. Perhaps Ho- 
race’s court delicacy was shocked at the 
asperity with which Lucilius, in a former 
age, had attacked the vices of his contem- 
porariéa, and run, which is not extraordi- 
mary, from the one extreme to the other, 
so that his satire often resembles flattery. 
Juvenal and Persius, who succeeded him 
in this line, followed the plan of Lucilius, 
and treated the vices of their countrymen 
with great asperity of language. Itis pity 
ateven those who reprove vices, should 


He - 
Friend- 


` mentators. 
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use indecent language, and imitate in so far, 
the vices they profess to censure. In Ho- 
race’s Satires, however, we find many ra- 
tional and moral observations, which con- 
stitute their chiefmerit. His Epistles com- 
prehend a variety of subjects, and exhibit 
the character of a courtly and polite philo- 
sopher, anxious for his friends, grateful ta 
his benefactors, and solicitous to suppert 
the character he had assumed. Horace 
was employed by Augustus to compose the 
hymn that was sung at the Secular Games 
or Jubilee of ancient Rome, in which we 
see nothing but prayers for the outward 
and temporal prosperity of the Roman Em- 
pire, with scarce anything of morals. The 
state prayers of the ancient Pagans had no 


reference to the souls of men, and perhaps | 


Horace added the short petition, Dz probos 
mores docilis juvente, of his own authority, 
and in conformity to the custom he obser- 
ved in his odes. In both bis Satires and 
Epistles he delivers many useful lessons 
and observations on human life. His Art 
of Poetry is a system of good sense and 
sound criticism, in which, without forma- 
lity or solemnity, the rules of writing with 
propriety, either in prose or verse, are 
carefully and plainly laid down, and 
the contrary errours pointed out with 
judgment and accuracy. It is scarce to be 
wondered that in the last age students 
were obliged to commit the greatest part 
of this authour to memory, to fix in their 


‘minds a variety of moral precepts and in- 


structive observations of human life, with 
which he abounds. The works of Horace 
have been the subject of much. contention: 
and disputation among his editors and com- 
No less than thirty thousand 
various readings have been discovered in 
the manuscript copies of this authour. One 
may, be sure that they are not very impor- 
tant, when we consider with what ease the 
sentiment of the authour may be collected 
from the commonreading. But a scrupulous 
exactness,that was perhaps necessary at the 
first publication of books from manuscripts, 


‘and the errour or humour of many trans- 


cribers, some of whom depended too much 
on their memory, have been sufficient to 
raise numerous contentions among the cri- 
ticks, a race of men that have always been 
easily provoked to anger and foul language. 


TERENCE was a Carthaginian captive, - 


who became a slave to Terentius Lucanus, 
a nobleman of Rome, by whom he was in- 
troduced to the acquaintance of Scipio and 
Lzlius, who were supposed by some to 
have assisted him in writing his comedies. 
This suspicion the. poet himself mentions 
without contradicting it, and appears ra- 
ther tọ boast of it, as doing him honour. 
The purity of Terence’s Latin has been 
admired by all the criticks, even in his own 
time. When a dispute arose concerning 
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the propriety of a word in a publick in-. 
scription, we find Terence’s authority quo- 
ted even against Cicero and Pompey, who 
certainly were no mean judges of their 
own | age. Jt is not a little extraor- 
dinary that an African slave should have 
been able to rival the most learned and 
eloquent of the Romans in the propriety of 
the Latin language. Terence wrote a num- 
ber of Comedies, of which only six are now 
extant, sufficient, however, to demonstrate 
the genius and ability of the authour. Me- 
nander was a favourite Greek comedian, 
and the Romans, who do not appear to 
have had any great inclination to dramatick 
poetry, were commonly content to trans- 
Menander, either literally or with a 
few small variations. It is probable that 
Andronicus, Accius, aad Nævius, followed 
this method strictly. Plautus adventured 
to invent for himself, but Terence profes- 
ses to copy from Menander and Diphilus, 
of whom a few fragments only are now ex- 
tant. Terence is famous for his simpli- 
city, and the ease and beauty of his style 
in describing and exhibiting the human 
passions. Horace does justice to his mẹ- 
rit, and professes himself his admirer. The 
Jovers of antiquity will find the best de- 
scription of Greek and Roman manners m 
the plays of Terence, as he copied exactly 
from nature, and seems to have despised ait 
ornament of style. And those who wou 
be acquainted with the nature of the hu- 
aan mind will likewise find their account 
jo perusing him, It was acknowledged by 
the most sanguine admirers of Terence, 
that he wants the vis comica, and rather 
pleases and surprises his readers than pro- 
yokes them to laughter. But the Romans 
were avery grave people, and the style 
that they most delighted in was the serious 
comedy, of which Terence is a bright ex- 
ample. Comedy, in their apprehension, 
was a faithful representation of the actions 
of common life, without any intention of ex- 
posing them to ridicule. Yet Julius Cæsar 
m an epigram, still extant, acknowledges 
the defect of his favourite authour in this 
respect. _ 

As the Romans had no fixed stage, they 
seldom applied themselves to Comedy, and 
though many distinguished persons among 
them wrote tragedies, to exercise their ge- 
nius, and imitate the Greek Poets, it does 
not appear that they had the least intention 
of getting them acted, or even of making 
them-publick. Pantumimes, consisting of 
action without language, engrossed the ad- 
miration of the people. Terence’s come- 
dies were acted an occasion of the great 
Games, Ludi Megatenses, and made a part 
of the entertainment of the people on that 
occasion. 

Plays were considered in Rome as a 


Grecian luxury, of polite pastime, and Ho- ` 
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race, in his Art of Poetry, though he lays 
down rules for dramatick compositions, 
and mentions what is proper for them, yet 
does not seem to consider them as anything 
more than occasional and innocent enter- 
tainments. It does not seem ever to have 
occurred to him that the stage was @ 
school of virtue, a paradox which bas ta- 


` ken its rise in modern times, and which 


would have been applied with much more 
propriety to the decent performances of 
the Greeks and Romans, than to that tis- 
sue of bawdry, ribaldry and blasphemy, 
that is reckoned the soul of dramatick 
composition in modern times. 

Phedrus was a Thracian and likewise g 
slave, but he was happy in being the slave 
of the Emperour Augustus, who generous- 
ly gave him his freedom, on discovering 
his abilities. Phedrus translated Æsop, as 
Terence did Menander, and obtained equal 
praise for purity of language. Shall we 
wonder that slaves should succeed in the 
art of pleasing, either by language or com- 
plaisance? Arbitrary government itself is 
supposed to contribute to the increase of 
politeness, as those who are entirely de- 
pendent have every reason to be attentive 
to please those who have them wholly in 
their power. The power of pleasing, in 
the slave, as in the weaker sex, is all 
their armour, and all their fortune. It is 


| not to be wondered, therefore, that they 


should succeed best in a thing so necesse- 
ry for them, and what is the only resource 
of their unhappy condition. As slaves dare 
not say what they think, they must be par- 
ticularly careful to say what will be pleas- 
ing sto those who hear them. Mach 4£ 
Phedrus, as well as of Terence, is lost, 
and our present copies contain only a few 
versions of those many fables that were at- 
tributed to Æsop. Phzdrus’s Latin is pure, 
and his style simple, and exceedingly pro- 
per for the subject he treats. ` 
Aristotle observes that the Iambic verse 
was chosen as the most proper for drama- 
tick poetry because it approaches the 
nearest to prose, for, says he, we utter ma- 
ny Iambicks, unwittingly, in conversation. 
If we might make a short digression in thie 
place, that it is possible that men may, even 
unwittingly, utter rhyme, or a sort of,verse, 
which seems to require great labour. St, 
Augustine in the beginning ofa most grave 
and pious meditation. utters unwittin 
two Leonine, or rhyming verses, sare 
were much admired in the middle age, 
Quisquis amas mundum, tibi prospice que 
sit eundum.—Nam via qua vadis, via pessi» 
ma, plenaque cladis. But to return, Phæ- 
drus’s verse is natural, easy, and such 
one would think might be spoken without 
any premeditation. Like Terence, he pre- 
tends not to the honour of invention, ang 
where he tries. it, is extremely unhappy. 
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‘His talents were of the inferiour kind, and 
-yveached not to loftiness of sentiment, or 
grandeur of expression, but in his own 
_gphere, of narrating perspicuously, express- 
mg himself easily, and thinking justly, he 
.may truly be said to excel; and as Morali- 
ty is the great subject he has in view, he 
is most properly recontmended to the pe- 


_rusal of youth. 
(To be continued.) 


‘Cena i . 


VARIETY. 


Tn the rough blast heaves the billow, 
Im the light air waves the willow; 
Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 
‘What have I to do with thee, 
Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


Sombre tale, and satire witty, 

s rightly glee, and doleful ditty, 
easur’d sighs, and roundelay, 

Welcome all! but do not stay, 

What have I to do with thee, 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy? 


ae 


Extracted from Poems by somebody. 
Dusxrn, 12th, November, 1806. 
ALL ALONE, 


When others think me all alone 
‘And Pleasure’s mandate glad obey, 

To breathe the Ball room’s torrid Zone, 
Till tapers fade in blushing day ; 


I, in my solitary shades 
Far happier regions gayly trace ; 

Mazes more bright, where Fancy leads, 
And scenes that lovelier beauties grace. 


I plant a fairy garden bright, 
I place each faded pleasure there, 

And soon each wither’d, lost delight, 
Revives in this enchanted air. 


I careless rest at Fancy’s feet, 

- And cull the flowers around her throne ; 
Lose all my soul in concord sweet ; 

Then think you, am I all alone ? 


I hear some well-remember’d strain, 
-Delightless now in Reason’s hour, 
=. But dearly priz’d in Memoff’s chain, 
A golden link of magick power. 


_ Some ancient tale of artless wo, 
In touching tuneful numbers told ; 

Strains that have caused the tears to flow 
From eyes long closed in slumbers cold. 


Each form to recollection dear, 
Each form that now I live to love, 
Some that have even pressed the bier, 
J place in this aerial grove. 


- } string my harp at Fancy’s smile 
'Suoh every earthly care is fown; 
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And while the hours I thus beguile; + 
Tell, tell me, am I all alone? 


BONAPARTE. . i 
The Emperour Napoleon rises early in th 
morning for he sleeps very little, not more 
than three or four hours a night. After ha- 
ving taken his coffee, of which he is verv 
fond, as he never drinks less than thirty cu 
a day made very strong, he goes to his bath, 
the water of which is mixed with some 
medical preparation, to cure the effects of 
the impurity of his blood, which is visible 
upon his skin. As he never can bea mo- 
ment idle, and makes the most of his time, 
he is attended by a person who understands 
the English language perfectly, and has the 
ability of translating it without hesitation 
into the French. He therefore reads the En- 
lish newspapers to the Emperour, as if he 
ad a French paper in his hands. This he 
calls his hourof-. amusement, and sometimes 
laughs at the absurdity and ignorance of 
the English writings as he calls their con- 
tents.: The person who reads to him is 
instructed not to pass by any expressions, 
or to soften them ; he must read as he meets 
them; for he likes to know what the enemy 
think and write of him. After having bath- 
ed, he dresses himself and goes to the 
chamber, where he-has always some one 


-to attend him; his ministers or officers 


have the preference, next his private secre- 
tary. He is called at the hour of dinner, 


and but half an hour is occupied with that 


meal, for he eats very little ; and has almost 
never any appetite, on account of the quan- 
tity of coffee which he drinks from time to 
time. 

Inthe afternoon he is as busy as in the mor- 
ning, but allows himself, sometimes thrice 
a week, an hour, to go to some theatre or 
other ; but it is never known when he goes, 
or which theatre he means to visit; he very 
seldom knows it himself till dinner time, 
when he inquires for the different plays 
which are to be given inthe night. The 
Empress accompanies him always; she is 
fond of him, and he is very much attached 
toher. He is always attended by Rostan, 
a Mameluke, who ts very much attached 
to him. He was a common man, whose 
family and relations suffered greatly in 
Egypt; Bonaparte, when in that country, 
took a fancy to him, and, after having pro- 
ved his fidelity, employed him in his ser- 
vice ; he raised him from time to time, and 
he is now acolonel. He is not only with 
him everywhere in the day time, but in the 
night is the nearest to his person. Madame 


Bonaparte does not sleep with him. Ros- 


tan sleeps before the door of his bed cham- 
ber,so that it is impossible it can be open- 
ed without disturbing him. When he is 
upon his post, the Emperour thinks him- 
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self safe ; for he relies much more upon his 

Mameluke, than upon all the pages, guards 
and watchmen that are placed in the differ- 
ent avenues to his bed room. 


_ THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 


It was a summer evening, 
Old Kasper’s work was done, 
_And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun, . 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 
That he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found. 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large and smooth and round. 


Old Kasper took it from the boy 
Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 

"Tis some poor fellow’s scull, said he, 

Who fell in the great victory. ` 


I find them in the garden, for 
There’s many here about, 
And often when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out; 
For many thousand men, said he, x 
Were slain in the great victory. 


Now tell us what ’twas all about, 
Young Peterkin he cries, 

And tittle Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 

Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they kill’d each other for, 


It was the English, Kaspar cried, 

' That put the French to route; 

But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out. 

But every body said, quoth be, 

That ’twas a famous victory. 


My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by, | 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground 
And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 


Great praise the duke of Marlbro’ won, 
And our good prince Eugene.— 

Why ’twas a very wicked thing! 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

Nay—nay—my little girl, quoth he, 
It was a famous victory. 

And every body praised the duke 

Who such a fight did win. 

But what good came of it at last ? 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

Why that, I eannot tell, said he, 

But ’twas a famous victory. 


TOBACCO 


The Marrow of Compliments (London, 
1654) contains the following song in praise 
of tobacco: — , 


Much meat doth gluttony procure 
To feed men fat as swine ; 

But he’s a frugal man indeed 
That with a leaf can dine. 


He needs no napkin for his hands, 
His fingers’ ends to wipe, 

at That hath his kitchen in a box, 

His roast-meat in a pipe. 


SEED 


SHAKSPEARE, 

:_, The readers of Shakspeare do delight in 
his writings, and their admiration and de- 
light increase in proportion as they stud 
them. His mind was an entire globeof light, 
which, like the glorious orb of day, illumi- 
ned the world by unborrowed rays. Truly 
has Dryden declared, that Shakspeare 
needed not the spectacle of books to read 
Nature. He looked inwards, and he found 
her there. There is-not a passion nor an 
emotion, honourable or base—there is not a 
sigh of the heart, which you will not find 

in his writings, most correctly delineated 
and most clearly displayed, not only in their 
general current, but in their particular turne 
ings and winditgs—not only in their simple, 
uniform operations, but in their effects 
when combined and complicated. The truth 

of his investigations on man, in his relation 
with society, is so clear and so evident, that ` 
it would “ glimmer through a blind man’s 

‘eyes.” They cannot be read without being 
realized, for they are clothed with circum- 
stances, and embodied by fact and ex- 

perience. | Anthology. 


THE OLD WEDDING RING. 


I see, my dear, your wedding token ` 
Is grown so thin, ’tis almost broken 
By days of service told ; l 
Its alter’d form and weaken’d frame 
Whisper that we shall be the same: - 
_ In short—we’re growing old. 7 


With fire and sword this country round 
Was wasted far and wide, - 

And many a childing mother then, 
And new born infant died. . 
But things like that, you know, must be 

At every famous victory. . 
They: say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won, 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun; 
But thing's like that you know must be 
` After a famous victory. ' 
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Tis aow just two-and-twenty years, 

Since with alternate hopes and fears 
Our beating bosoms heav'd ; ` 

When at the altar’s szered base 

This golden pledge of fond embrace — 
Was given and teceiv’d. 


Then was it polish’d, bright, and neat, 


Its forma circle quite complete, 
Stamp’d with the mark of truth : 

So tothe newly wedded pair 

Each prospect seemed bright and fair; 
The fond ideas of youth. 


But we have found,-and others must, 
That joys are only joys on trust ; 
That troubles will accrue. 
Still you and I should not complais 
For though we’ve had our shane of pain, 
We've had our pleasures too. 


Can we forget those happy days, 
When oft we join’d in sports‘and plays, 
Our infants to delight ? 
Or when we turn’d th’ instructive page, 
Forming them in maturer age 
*‘ To do the thing that’s right.” 


This was the solace and the balm 
Of early life ; and still the charm, 
Maintains its glad’ning powers: 
Though growing now to men’s estate, 
We see them come with hearts elate 
To cheer our sociat hours. 


As for this ring, we'll lay it by, 

A new one shall its place supply, 
And this no more adorn ; 

Except on days of festive note, 

When your new gown and my best coat 
For compliment are worn. 


Cd 


Ayp 


THE GAMES OF LIFE. 

The little Miss at three years old, 
Plays with Doll, and prattles ; 

But little Master stout and bold, 
Plays with drums and fattles. 


The boy, detesting musty books, 
‘Loves romping with the lasses; 

And Miss, grown older, studies looks, 
And plays with looking glasses. 


The jolly toper, fond of fun, 
Plays with his friends at drinking; 


_And wise men play at thinking. 


The beauty, full of haughty airs, 
When young, plays at tormenting; 

But wrinkled, turns to other cares, 
And sports at last repenting. 


Wretched, from self-created wo, 
The miser’s game is hoarding: ` 
And when he meets his country’s foe, 

The sailor plays at boarding. 
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| The alderman with bloated face, 


A glutton plays at eating; 
And such as long to have a place 
In Parliament—at treating. 


With leger busied, merchants take 
A game at calculation; _ . 
And ministers too often make 
A plaything of the nation. 


With looks profound, and thoughfed mind, 
Projectors play at scheming ; 
Till worn with care, at last they find 
_ They've all along been dreaming. | 
The lover sad, and wofiA wan, 
Plays day anc night at fretting ; 
Whilst laughing at the silly man 
His Delia sports coquetting. 


Cowards, while none bat cowards nigh, 
Are fond of gasconading, 

And courtiers fawn, and cringe, and lie, 
And play at masquerading. 


The lounger plays at killing time, 

The soldier plays at slaying; — 
The poet plays at making rhyme, 

The methodist at praying. | 


The player plays for wealth and fame, 


_And thus all play together ; 
Till death at last disturbs the game, 
And stops the play forener. j 


A 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folio. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


Ifthe following lines, sent fo # 
much loved friend of the authour, cat 


afford you any amusement, accept 


them with the homage of my esteem 
and respect. 


Bell’ era e ne l'eta fiorita e fresca: 
Quanto in piu gioventute en piu bellezza, 


1 Tanto par ch’ onestà sua laude accresca. 


Trionfo della Fama. . 


Sweet girl, whife care assails thy mind, 
And all thy heart to grief resign’d, 


} Unconscious, heed} fth w 
The sportsman plays with dog and gun, conscious, heedless of the morrow, 


Beats but in unison with sorrow : 


į Forgive the bard who pours the lay 


Of tribute to this festive day, 


] No idle scenes of boisterous joy, 
] His numbers or his mind employ, 


Ah no, the heart with grief oppress’d, 


| He fondly strives to sooth to rest, 


And soft, the troubled soul to calm, 
With Resignation’s holy balm. 


1 Sacred to him the hour of grief, 
| He sighs his wishes of relief, 
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And fondly striving to impart 

The feetmgs of an honest heart, 

He trembles as he ps the lyre 

And strikes, with timid hand, the wire. 
How sweet to smooth the brow of Care 
To chase the sorrows hov’ring there, 
To pluck the thorn of grief away 

And give each sweet emotion play : 
To bid corroding Care depart, 

And sooth to joy the aching heart : 

A share in each misfortune claim 

In Friendship’s mild endearing name : 
Oh could that sacred task be mine 

Pd be with joy thy Valentine. | 


: ASTOŁPHO. 
Valentine’s day, 1808. 


For The Port Folio. 
MR. Orpscnoor, 


Ifthe enclosed will answer for a 
vacantcolumnef The Port Folio, it is 


at your service. | 
To her who alone can comprehend it. 

Tutto e’ menzogna. 

GUADINI. 

Near Housatonick’s winding stream, 

Secure from Summer’s sultry beam, 

I chose a sheltered mild retreat, 

Upon a soft and verdant seat. 


With at my side, ; 
In youthful beauty’s glowing pride. 
While friendship’s joys our bosoms warm, 


She fair reclined upon my arm, 
l fondly whispered, Love, behold, 
The glowing sky is ting’d with gold, 
The sun his fiery chariot Taves, 
Beneath the western ocean’s waves, 
The noon day heats have pass’d away, 
And soft the evening breezes play. 
The early Lark has gone to rest, 
Am the wood Robin seeks his nest, 
The shades assume a deeper hue, 
.And the wide landscape fades from view: 
! fook around you, nature see, 
Tun’d to ove and harmony. 
Soft she reetin’d, her glowing cheek 
The crimson blushes eager seek : 
While 1 in flowing accents strove, 
Fo move her tender heart to love. 
Arise my dear, my fair one see, 
The power of love has vanquished me, 
It vain I long have strove to part 
Your raueh-lov'd image from my heart; 
in vam with friendship’s joys elate, 
I strove to rule ungovern’d fate, 
Ant Reason oft in vain has told, _ 
The attempt torhi gh, too daring bold. 
All-powerful Love the day has won, 
And ali his warmest fires I own, 
My heart I pledge you past recall, 
Oh, deem not such a tribute small, 
is generous, ardent, firm, and true, 
lieve me, love, ‘tis worthy you. 
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Then take the wand’ring fugitive, 

And thine in ample payment give, 

Come then sweet girl, oh! don’t deny, 

The joys mild beaming in thine eye. 

But let me in these arms enfold thee, 

And te my panting bosom hold thee ; 

Oh let me on thy hips impress, 

One tender, glowing, burning kiss. 

No, no, she cried, yet sweetly smiled, 

And Hope’s soft beams my soul beguik'd. 

Oh then what joys those smiles impart, 

As fond I clasp’d her to my heart, 

Our lips in amorous transport met, 

Oh heaven, methinks I feel it yet. 

While often through the waving air, 

I breathe an anxious, trembling prayer, 

That such impassion’d scenes of joy, 

May every future hour employ. 
ASTOLP HO., 


For The Port Folio. 


To 


+ 
: Dear girl ! for whom each closing night, 
I drop the mournful tear, 
Again, oh! bless my anxious sight, 
Still thy vision hover near. 


i Let thy fair form yet gild my dreams, 

: Once more illume those eyes ; 

‘Cheer me again with their bright beams, 
E’en now thy lover dies. 


Ah no! our blissful days are past, 
And I must cease to love ; 
My nights with gloom are overcast, 
Soon, soon I'll cease to love. 
SuDLEy. 


For the Port Folio. 


The following batlad, which the au- 
thour entitled © The Resolute Maid, 
or the Miser well treated,” was sug- 
gested by a comick scene in a French. 
translation of one of the eccentrick 
plays of Lopez de Vega, the celebra- 
ted Spanish dramatist, and was writ- 
ten to divert the tedium of the time 
whilst ascending the beautiful stream | 
of the Wabash, during a voyage to 
Vineennes. It is hoped that the au- 
thour intended his heroine (who after 
having wedded the Miser in obedience 
to the commands of her father, re- 
solves never to give him her affec- 
tions and finally elopes with her lover) 
rather as an instance of the probable 
effects of such horrible sacrifices on 
the altars of avarice, than as a pattern 
for the imitation of the unhappy vic- 
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tims ; for no “tyranny of circum- 
stances” can induce a woman of hon- 
our to deviate from the path of recti- 
tude, though it may be planted with 
thorns or rugged with precipices. — 
Should Nature’s frame in ruin fall, 
And chaos o’er the sinking ball, 
Resume primeval sway, ` 
Her courage, chance, and fate defies, 
Nor can the wreck of earth and skies 
Obstruct her destined way.” 


Lessa. 

Multa putans, fortemque animo miseratus 
iniquam. ' 
VIRGIL. 


Miser, cease, nor hope to win me, 
Age and care frown on thy brow; 

Cupid whispers still within me, 
Bids recall th’ unwilling vow. 


Bars of steel shall ne’er restrain me, 
Love hath long defied their power; 

Not thy heaps of gold shall gain me, 
Venus ruled my natal hour. 


Henry, graceful, youthful, blooming, 
Vowed my virgin charms to wed ; 

A father, tyrantepower assuming, 
Fore’d me to thy hated bed. 


Love and Hénry smil’d upon me, 
Ah! his‘name my bosom warms ; 
Wretch, think not thy riches won me, 
What is wealth to Henry’s arms ? 


His cheek with gen’rous valour glowing, 
His brow, where youth and beauty join, -> 
His hair in golden tresses flowing, 
_ His form—how faultless! how divine ! 


With him I’d smile in humble station, 
With him could break the barren clod, 

. With him would roam thro’ every nation 
Or where no human foot hath trod. 


Not thy sighs thy:am’rous languish, 
E’er shall gain me to be true ; 

Not thy soul’s pretended anguish, 
Not the wealth of famed Peru. 


Cease then, wretch, nor hope to win me, 
Cease, thy arts, thy sighs are vain, 
- Cupid lives, he lives within me, 
Bids me all thy arts disdain. 


Am’rous God, oh! haste, relieve me, 
And make thy wily weapons mine ; 
No more shall Hymen’s torch deceive 


me, 
God of enchantment! I am thine. 
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Henry come, with wild emotion, ~ 
Thy Emma seeks her Henry’s arms; 

Come, we'll fly beyond the gcean, l 
Where Love reigns free from Wealth’s 


alarms. 
l INDIANUS, 
March 11, 1808. 
For the Port Folio. 


| Tojunia. 
Oh, cheer again that clouded brow, 
And turn away those scornful eyes ; 
Anger will chill the kindly glow, 
That on thy cheeks so sweetly rise. 


See, Julia, see ! my wo-fraught tear, 
It falls in sorrow’s strain; - 
Thy words, sweet, girl, were too severe, 

Ah, softly sooth thy lover’s pain. 
Couldst thou believe, too lovely fair! 

That one who liv’d but in he smile, 
Who daily kiss’d that pledge, thy hair, 

Had practis’d base Deception’s guile ? 


“Then shun the mean intruder’s art, 


That with pale Envy’s treach’rous hand, 
Would cheat thy unsuspecting heart, 
And rudely sever Love's soft band. 
- SEDL&Y. 
ed 


MERRIMENT. 


Two village sportsmen discoursing about 
a horse that bad lost a race, one of them, 
by way of apology, observed, that the 
cause of it was an accident in his having 
run against a waggon; to which the other, 
affecting not to understand him, very archly 
replied, “ why, what else was he fit to 
run against ?” 


A gentleman meeting his gamekeeper 
returning from shooting, asked him where 
he had been ‘* I have been trying Drayton 
wood, your honour.” < Why, what took 
you that way ?? « Please your honour, I 
went to attend my poor wife’s funeral at 
Drayton this morning, so I thought I'd ty 
the cover as I came back.” 

A jockey once selling a nag to a gentle- 
man, frequently observed, with emphatick 
earnestness, that “he was an honest horse.” 
After the purchase the gentleman asked 
him what he meant by an honest horse. 
s“ Why, sir,” replied the seller,” * whenever” 
Irode him he always threatened to throw 
me, and he certainly never deceived me.” 


The price of The Port Folic is Six Dollars per annum, to be paid in advance. 
=e 
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(Continued fram page 227.) 
LETTER Xi, 


My dear E——, 


IT was dark, when we entered our 
ian, and as it was a spacious and 
well-fashioned house, it had the air 
fa palace; aur apartments too stem- 
éd to unite ẹvery thing we could 


wish; a French publick house looks 


always best at candle-light, and jt is 
never until the next day that the 


great and universal fault of uncléan- 


liness begins to appear; .a’ well-fur- 
tishetl table, a gaod bed, handsome 
curtains, and a civil reception are 
frequently. found connected with cir- 
cumstances) which-ought, one would 
stippose, to be as far from’ such lux- 
ury, as the manhers of the most po- 


Ushied' society arg from the filth of a 


, 


Hottentot. I rose early next morn- 


‘Ing, and passed through narrowér 


streets than ł had expected, to the 
Esplanade, a publick walk, whendée 
a highly cultivated, most beautiful, 


and thickly inhabited country apped- 


red, and then tothe place de Peyron,a 
square projecting from the inclosure 
of the town on an elevated spot, and 
commanding, in addition to all that E 
have mentioned, a distant prospeét 
of the Alps on one sida, of the Pyre- 
nees on the other, and of the Medi- 
terranean below me. Of these three 
great objects, the sea attracted my 
attention most forcibly. The states 
and empires which have existed: at 
various times upon its shores glanced 
across my imagination, as I reflected 
for a moment upon the! bloody con- 
tests which have taken place, and of 
the hostile fleets that had floated up- 
on its surface, from the triumph of 
QDuilius, ta the victory of Lord Neb 
son: the sea was attractive also, ase 
scene familiar to my mind, ahd as 
affording the means of communica: 
tion with my native country. ` 

Having looked about, fot some 
time, l had‘next the leisure to admire 
a receptacle for waon which ig 

F 
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brought there for the use of the town, 
by an acqueduct from a distance; it 
is, in appearance, a handsome mar- 
ble temple, such as the zeal of an 
opulent and pious heathen, might 
have erected, in former times, to the 
tutelary deity of the stream, which 
furnished water to his native city; 
and as if my attention had rot been 
sufficiently excited, I beheld, at a 
distange, those mountain® of the Ce- 
vennes, so distinguished for the reli- 
gious war, which originated there in 
the reign of Louis the: XIV, and 
which contributed so much to peo- 
ple the wilds of South Carolina. We 
had the pleasure to find a second let- 
ter here fram F—re, he seemed 
well and cheerful: we had reason 


jndeed to be satisfied with all the ac-’ 


counts we had received of him upon 
‘the road; he had been remarked at 
every house he stopt at, for some- 
thing singular in his dress, or from 
his speaking very little French, and 
Wwe were urijversally told, that the 
English boy we inquired after, seem- 
ed amused, and that every body was 
very kind to him. , | 
Passing rapidly along and staying 
but a day or two at most in the lar- 
gest towns, I should only have to 
horrow from books, if I were to pre- 
tend to enter into a minute descrip- 
tion of persons, places, and manners. 
I can only tell you, therefore, of what 
-we saw. Montpellier is an -ancient 
-city but long posterior to the times 
of the Romans;. it had never, there- 
‘fore, any antiquities to boast of, but 
it has been distinguished for carrying 
on an extensive trade, ever since the 
days of Jacques Coeur, who was so 
ul rewarded for his services to 
‘Charlies. VII, to the period of the 
Revolution, and being placed in a 
mild climate, and known as the resi- 
dence of several distinguished physi- 
-@fans, was almost proverbially the re- 
teat of consumptive people. It was 
ta Montpellier that the celebrated 
Dr. Young repaired with his daugh- 
ter when in the hour of sickness and 
decay he bore her, as he says, nearer 
lo the sun: in the botanick garden 
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we were shown a spot, near which, 
as tradition says, she was buried:— 
it was at the upper end of the gar- 
den, and amidst a. cluster of cypres- 
ses that the unhappy father carried 
his lifeless daughter in his arms, and 
committed her to the earth: the gar- 


dener, who was alive not many years 


ago, mentioned the fact, and showed 
the place to a persan, whose testimo- 
ny may be relied on. Figure to your- 
self a poet of Young’s extreme sen- 
sibility, himself the bearer, himself 
officiating as clergyman, on this last, 
most solemn, nrost affecting of all 
occasions! Had his life been pro- 
tracted to a subsequent period, the 
delicacy of his affection would have 
received an additional’ wound, for 
the rage of innovation, which during 
some time bewitched all France,.exr 
tended its destructive effects even to 
this solitary spot; the trees of the 
grove have been destroyed, a part of 
the earth removed, and the remains 
of poor Narcissa have been disture 
bed: one’ may conceive,’ I think, 
what a burst of pious indignation his 
melancholy Muse would have drawn 
from the priest, the father, the pro 
testant, and the poet. 
e ‘@ ° 
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POLITE LITERAT URE. 


In political compositions men have been 
generally more stiidious of vehemence ane 
strength than of amenity, grace, and splen! 
dour. Bolingbroke and Junius always.st- 
cepted, most writers, who have chosen to 
inveigh against their political enemies, hare 
adopted a style of a coarse texture. 4 
it is not generally known, that even Jumus 
has been followed by a writer, who to fer- 
tility ofallusion and pungency of period adds 
much of Addison’s and Goldsmith’s suavi- 
ty. The publisher, in a brief advertisement 
prefixed to the work, apprises Us, that 
“ about the commencement of the year 
1790, a Newspaper was establiged at Ẹdin- 
burgh, under the title of Tue EpinBurGH | 
Heratn, which was honoured, not on 
with the patronage and approbation of ma- 
ny persons of the highest rank, but by 
occasional assistance of some of the mot . 
celebrated literary: menin that part of the ] 
kingdom. Among the valuable commun: 
cations that have been made to the readers 


t 


te 


of that paper are thé Letters now presen- 
ted to the publick. They have been so 
much admired in Scotland, and so much 
talked of in the political circles of Eondon, 
where The Edinburgh Herald is not un- 


known, that an edition of them separately — 


seemed to be gencrally expected. The 
aithour, like Junius, has chosen to conceal 
himself, and has even left the publishers 
uncertain whether his residence is in the 
Metropolis of South or of North Britain. 
Whatever are his motives for this conceal- 
ment, they are not those of Junius; and 
this, perhaps, is the only circumstance in 
which the Letters of Brutus will refuse a 
comparison with those of his celebrated 
predecessour.” l 

The curious and polite reader, if he will 
take the trouble to compare these letters 


f 


` with many passages in Mackenzie’s Man of 


the World, Man of Feeling, Juli? de Rou- 
bignè, anid, above all, with the more seri- 
ous and sentimental papers in the The 
Mirrour. and The Lounger distinguished 
by the letters V I Z. will soon be convinced 
that Brutus is no other than the Scotch 
ison, as Henry Mackenzie, Esq. has, 
with so much propriety, been denominated. 
These letters; which may boast such a 
name for their author, and which, for vi- 
vacity of description, and elegance of man<« 
ner, are scarcely inferiour to Lord Lyttle- 
ton’s, deserve preservation on account of 
their great rarity in America, as well as 
rom their intrinsick merit, and the rank 
and the character of the persons, to whoni 
they are addressed. They dre nine in 
number, and will be published in The Port 
Folio seriatim. Pitt, Burke, Fox, and She- 
ndan are all minutely characterized, and 
ina very masterly manner; and there is a 
certain’ gentlemanlike air in the style of 
these elegant epistles, which denote an au- 
thour of. courtesy as well as of sagacity, 
observation, and genius. 


LETTER I. 


To Lieutenant General Burgoyne. 


* 


Stay. a 

Every` moralist has told. us, that 
there are certain situations which try 
the conduct of men, which afford a 
criterion. to judge of the strength 
of their understandings, and the 
goodness of their hearts. Of these 


the most unfavourable is supposed to ` 


be prosperity, which not only endan- 
gers. the propriety of our conduct, 
but awakens that_envy by which our 
conduct will be criticised. Misfor- 


‘tune, on the other hand, while it les- 
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_ sens our propensity to miany vices 
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and follies, produces in others that 
compassion from which slightes 
vices and follies find pardon and in« 
dulgence. . : 


It has been your peculiar ill for, 
tune, Sir, to meet with distressful 
and mortifying circumstances, which 
neither improved your mind, nor 
produced compassion for its weaks 
hess. Your own estimation of your 
abilities always kept pace with the 
proofs of your incapacity; and you 
claimed trom the world its respect 


and applause, in moments when yoy. 


should have left it to forget its con- 
tempt, or to retain its indifference. 


In the course of the disastrous war, 


in which you acted so conspicuous a 


part, it was one great cause of our | 


that publick 


national calamities, 


shame was lost, and publick indignas. 


tion seemed to be asleep; but you, 


Sir, came boldly forth to disclaim the. 


one, and to provoke the other. Still, 
however, while you appeared to act 
but on the defensive, Sarat gs 
good-natured men were inclined te 
overlook your prestrmption; and, bes 
lieving you to mean no harm, and to 


feel no malice, were contented to. 


smile at your self-conceit, andleft the 


trappings of your dignity and the tins - 
sel of you language to decorate, or | 


at least to shade your retirement. 
But of late, Sir, you have ventured 
on several occasions to step into the 
field as a challenger, and to assume a 
tone of censure on the actions of 


others, which the easier disposition . 


of other times had not been provoked 
to fasten upon yours. In the recent 
ease of Captain Williams in particus 
lar, you took on yourself the charac- 
ter of an accuser and a judgé; and, 

d 4 O d Pig 
plumed in the experience of a soldi 


er, ventured to pfonounce his cons _ 
duct to be murther. .Did it never’ 
strike you, Sir, that any application `: 


could be made to yourself? or does 


the mention of military duty, on 


which you were so eloquent, touch 
no string that jars. within you? If 
you are so blind to your own charac- 
ter; and if in that blindness you cease 


, nA 


ene 
to be inoffensive, ¥ shall be justified 
in making you a little better acquain- 
ted ‘with that sort of estimation in 
which you are held by the discern- 
ing part of the world. 

That part of the world, indeed, 
did riot augur mach from the, habits 
of your early life, or conceive that 
the idle and dissipated society of 
London could fit a man for perform- 
ing the dtities of a general, or bearing 
the hardships of a soldier. There 
were men, however, whose levity 
could smile even after the disaster of 
Saratoga, who observed that your 


education was not ill-suited to your 


tircumstances; you had, at least, 
earned to bear the vicissitudes of 
fortune at the university of St. James 
Street: where you had acquired your 
etyle, it was not so easy for them to 
determine, unless it might be suppo- 
‘sed, from your early propensity to to- 
medy, that you had borrowed it from 
9 well-known character in Ben Jon- 
son. But though generally: very 
Githful in your comick imitations; 
yow had, in this; somewhat departed 
fram your model, Every body has 
‘admired the distinction that great au- 
thour has made between the style and 
#eportment of his Bobadil in the inso- 
fence of prosperity, and under the 
_pressute of mortification and disgrace: 
usuffered disgrace like Bobadil;but 
you did not, like him, abate the swell 
of your language. You told: us the 
fate of that gallant army, which your 
blunders had led on to defeat and 
captivity, in the same pompous jar- 
gon with which you announced the 
early success which accident had 
pe you, of which, by a singular 
elicity of misconduct, you contrived 
40 throw away all the advantage. 
‘Classical allusion is your fortes and 
the hackneyed quotation of 


Pauper et exsul = = 

Projicit ampullas et sesquepedalia verba, 

'eould not but be familiar to you: ‘but 
ou were not in the predicament of 

the poor heroes of the poet; your 

‘poverty was only of the mind, your 

losses only those of reputation; with 


— -u — p 
T — ee ttn 
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nies the first, and with that callous 


ness of mind which the latter could 


not reach, you retained the axpullds 


et sesquehedglja verba still. 


But men of more sérious and con- 
siderate minds lamented your mis- 
fortunes as connected with those of 
your country, and pitied you when 


they thought how poignantly, on that 


account, you must feel them. They 


supposed you oe every hard- 
ship-incident to your ill 


ill-fated army, 
trebled to you by the reflectidn of 
having yourself been the prinefpal 


‘cause of their disasters. They pic- 


tured you visiting the wounded, the 
sick, the dying, with all the anguish 
of the chief, as well as the sympathy. 
af aman ministering assistance and 


comfort where you could, of at least 


affording them that consolation which 
soldiers always feel when their lea- 
der participates their distresses. 


- What were our feelings when we saw 


you arrive in England! When we 
had understood that you had left 
your unhappy followers; the remains 
of that brave army which had so often 
bled under your command, starving 
on the barren frontiers of Virginia, — 
while you ha e at the. tables 
of your noble friends, displayed your — 
white teeth, and read your little ver» 
ses in the Ruelles of Pall-mall and — 
Piccadilly, or enjoyed ‘at your east 
the “ Green Delights” of the Oaks; | 
which your sportive muse was then 
contriving to celebrate! 


All this, Sir; admitted but of one 
pallistion; that vacancy or dissipation 
of mind; which does not listen to the 
voice of honourable fame, or of ho- 
nest censtire. But in the late instance | 
which I have mentioned above; you 
have shown that this was a mistake. 
You have stated yourself.a oritick in 
military duty, and laid down princis 


ples for its extent and regulation. 


But when, in your acrimonious 
chafge against Captain Williams, 
you applied the word murther to the. 
execution of a single villain like 
Mustapha, had you thought of any 
term to éxpress the abandonment of 
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, thousands of innocent Americans to 
. the Indian tomahawk? Had you for-: 
gotten.a proclamation, in which the 
aly thing its bombastick obscurity 
left inteligible was the bloody pro- 
scription which it authorized! Poets 
have been often. supposed to paint: 
their own resembiance,to trans- 
fuse their own sentiments into the: 
persons of their dramas; thence I 
suppose it is, that we hear from you 
dissertations on hunrahity in war, and 
from your friend Mr. Sheridan eulo-. 
gitms on publick integrity and eco- 
Romy. ae . 

The person who now addresses 
you, Sir, is no party-writer;.and this 
43 the first time he ever. correspond- 
ed with a Newspaper; but fact? indig- 
natia versus. Amidst the quiet of his 
distant residence, he still feels for 
that country which your former te- 
mecrity disgraced, and forthatinnocent 
individual, {as he in his conscience 

licves him) whom you would now 
‘sacrifice to the pride of your elo- 
quence, or the virulence of your 
party. When the injustice of that 
ty is loud enough to reach him in 

is retirement, he cannot help resen- 
ting it on behalf of the injured. He 
fknows the ridiculousness of egotism 
imest as well as you, Sir; but he 
may be allowed to assume some im: 
portance for his sentiments when he 
s them to be the sentiments of 

every worthy and respectable man in 
the country. If you or your friends 
again provoke his honest indignation, 
you may again hear from 
‘Bautus. 


on a 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


* In thé best romance that Cervantes, or 
perhaps any other authour ever invented, 
we are delighted with the ingenuity which 


ancho displays in his curious capacity of 


ce in the island Barataria. The follow- 
' Sng case, which has very recently occurred 
in the west of England, we think demand- 
ed the subtlety of a Sancho to decide. In- 
deed it should seem that a case, like this, 
would baffle the wisdom even of King So- 
_ fomon. As we are constantly solicitous to 
amuse or inform our friends, the gentlemen 
of the bar, we recommend this singular ar- 
ticte to their consideration. Without pre- 
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tending to any skill in the niceties of form, 
or the history of precedent, we cannot 
help thinking, with some degree of. obsti- 
nacy, that the action was erroneously com- 
menced, and.that the Afiller ought not to 
have been the defendant, Will some of the 
learned in the law do us the favour to sug- 
ee how the action should have been 


rought, and how the Judge should have 


d upon legitimate principles? . 


An indictment was tried at Hunt- 


ington assizes, which excited no 
small degree, of pleasantry as well 
as interest in the county; but the ise 
sue, perhaps, is the most singular 
that ever took place. {twas ab in- 
dictment against a miller for a nui- 
sance for working his mill so near 
‘the common highways, as to endan- 
ger the lives of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, by frightening the horses, tra- 
velling on the road. The prosecu- 
tor is aclergyman, residing in the 
neighbourhood of Huntington, and is 
a man of considerable property and 
consequence in the county. 
mill in question is an old erection, 
and stood, some time back, far out of 
the high road upon a common: but 
by a recent act of Parliament, the 
cémmon has been inclosed,; and the 
only road left, unfortunately for the 
miller, passes close under the fly of 
his mill. The prosecutor, it appears, 
was compelled to go this road, and 
the milj being at work as he passed, 
his horse took fright and threw him. 
This happened with almost every 
horse that passed the mill. Mr. Jus- 
tice Grose addressed the jury and 
observed, that asthe mill now stood 
it was unquestionably a nuisance, and | 


It 


The 


the miller must be found guilty. 
was, however, no fault of his, he could 
not move his mill; but the commis- 


sioners under the inclosure bill, who ` 
directed the road to be set out, were ; 


most to blame, and he regretted that 
they had not been parties to the in- 
dictment. Neither was the prosecu- 
tor to blame, in preferring the indict- 
ment. He could go no other way, 
since the inclosure, and his life, as 
weil as those of his fellow-subjects, 
travelling by the mill, was endange-. 
red, while the mil remained in irs 
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present situation. Under such cir-' 
cumstances he felt himself wholly at: 
a loss how to act: the miller ought 
not to be punished, for that he was 
innocent of, and.yet the prosecutor’s 
convenience and the publick safety 
must be consulted. He thoaght, 
however, that the best way of deci 
ding would be to direct the prosccu- 
tor to pay the miller 40/. and the 
miller to abate the nuisance with 
Icave to erect his mill on some con- 
venient spot adjoining. This was, 
accordingly, made the judgment of 
the court. Er a 

This decision has caused much 
surprise in the county, as it Ís the 
first instance wherein a prosecutor 
has been made to pay a fine for ob- 
-tining justice. 


i 


The following anecdote so charactertstick 
of Russian honesty, is taken from Storch’s 
« Picture of Petersburgh ;” and will, we 
presume, be gratifying to our readers. 


In the litle town of Oranienbaum 
lives a woman, bordering on ninety, 
by name Christopherevna, a native of 
Holstein. A little cottage is her sole 
possession, and. the visits of a few 
shipmasters coming over from Cron- 
stadt to go.to Petersburgh by dand, 
when the wind does not serve for sail- 
ing up, her only livelihood. 

Several dutch skippers having one 
evening supped at her house, on their 
departure she found a sealed bag of 
money under the table. Her surprize 
at this uncxpected discovery was na- 
turally very great; some one of the 
company just gone must certainly 
have forgotten it; but they were sal- 
led over to Cronstadt and perhaps at 
sea, the wind being fair, and therefore 
no hope of the guests returning. The 
good woman put up the bag in her 
cupboard to keep it ull called for. 
However, nobody called for.it. Full 
seven years did she carefully keepthis 


deposit, often tempted by opportu- | 


nities, StH} oftener pressed by want 
10 employ. this gift of chance. Her 
honesty, however, overcame: every 
allurement of opportunity and every 
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. command of want. Seven years Itd - 


elapsed when some shipmastersagain 
stopped at her house, to take what rez. 
freshment they could find, ‘Three of 
them were Englishmen, the fourth a. 
Dutchman. Conversing of. various 
matters, one of the former asked the 
Dutchman whether he had ever before 
been at Oranienbaum.—* Yes, sure 
I haye,” returned. he, “ F know the’ 
cursed place but.too well; my being 
here once cost me seven hundred: 
rubles.” « How.so!” “ Why, in one 
of these wretched hevels here I once. 
got rather tipsy and left behind me a 
bag of rubles.”— Was the-bag seal- 
ed?” asked old Christophorevna, who 
was sitting in one corner of the roomy 
and had been rouzed to attention by 
what she had heard.—“< Yes, yes, it 
was sealed, and with this very seat 
here at my watch-chain.”—The wo- 


- man looked at the seal and knew it 


directly —< Well then,” said she, 
“ by that you may be able to recover 
what you lost.” == Recover it, mo- 


ther! no, I am rather too old to ex- 


pect that. The world is not quite so 
honest as that comes to. Besides, 
consider it is now seven years since. 
—I wish I had not mentioned it; ital- 


: ways makes me melancholy. Let us 


have no more of it.. Give me another 
tumbler of punch, mother.” ; 

While the four gentlemen were 
engaged in drowning the remem- 
branee of the doleful accident in 
punch, the good woman had slipt aut; 
and was now waddling m with her 
bag.—‘“ See here, perhaps you may 
be convinced that honesty is not so 
rare as vou imagined,” said she, put- 
ting the bag upon the table. 


The guests were dumb with asto- 
nishment; and, on recollecting them- 
selves, the reader may represent to 
himself their several expressions of 
commendation and gratitude. ‘The 
four captains were all rather stricken 
in years, and had navigated the seas 
from Japan to Newfoundland and 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Arch- 


angel; had had dealings with black . 


and brown faces, with woollyhaired 


, and powdered heads—therefore, that 
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tbeir amazement was so great, is cer- 
tainly no panegyrick on our times. 
Never were such strong emotions 
excited in any human mind, as in 
that of the Dutchman. From the 
firmest persuasion of his loss to the 
completest certainty of its' recovery 
—the transition was too sudden and 
too great not to-set every fibre of his 
phlegmatick body in- vibration. One 
look at the honest woman to whom 
he was indebted for this transport .of 
joy, brought him to himself. A sud- 
den impulse of magnanimity. over- 
- powered him, to which all other sen- 
sations reverently gave way. He set- 
zed the bag, tere open the seal, took 


` =—one ruble ont, and laid it on the ta» 


ble, with a civikthanksgiving for the 
trouble his hostess had had.- 


If the astonishment of the other . 


threé was great before, it was now 
effaced by a greater. They stood 
-Jooking at one another for a minute, 
as silent as the grave. 

-“ Dammee,” at last exclaimed one 
of the Englishmen, striking his fist 
upon the table; “ that bag there, my 
Jad, you shall not,carry off so. Devil 


fetch me, but the old woman shall - 


have it!”*—-His two countrymen, Who 
had been mute till now, added their 
hearty concurrence- to his proposal. 
The Dutchman turned pale, but en- 


deayoured tọ console himself by the | - 


reiterated protestations of Christo- 
phorevna that she required nothing 
at all, that she thought she had done 


no more than her duty, and insisted | 


that the Dutchman shouJd even take 
back his ruble. However the Britons 
could not so easily be brought to 
strike sail. ‘Lhe conversation grew 
warm; oaths followed rapidly on 
each other, and the fists of the En- 
glishmen were doubling spontane- 
ously, and attitudes forming for put- 


ting an end to the dispute via facti: | 
during all which the Dutchman was | 
striving to get the corpus delicti into- 


his custody. 


various degrees of heat, perceiving 


no possibility of success against the 


_ sturdy arguments likely to be adyan- 


k 
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ced, the skipper agreed to part with 
fifty rubles. The Englishmen insist- 
ed on a hundred. This proposal 
seemed tothe Dutchman so unrea- 
sonable, that he declared he would 
sooner encounter the whole weight, 
of their fists than comply with it. 

« Avast, my lads!” cried the cap- 
tain who had made the first attack 
upon the Dutchman’s generosity. 
« I have somewhat.to say. The bag 
does not belong to us. ‘Vhatis true; 
but a. Briton will never stand by and 
not see jastice done; and by h—— 
the woman here has acted nobly, and 
ought to be rewarded. Give me hold 
of the bag. I will count out the hun- 
dred rubles.” | 

No sooner said than done. The 
Dutchman, thunderstruck at this 
summary way of proceeding, had not 
time to recover himsclf before the 
hundred rubles were fairly counted 
upon: the-table.. This brought om a 
truce. Where humanity, gratitude, 
generosity and English fists had 
made the attack in vain, there con- 
quered—~national pride. The Dutch- 
man insisted upon it, that the Brit- 
tons should let him treat them; and 
in perfect stoical resignation parted 


. with a hundred of his beloved; long- 


lamented and lately recovered rubles, 
CRITICISM. 
. For The Port Folio. ` 


Ode on the death of a favourite cat. 


After acknowledging the imper- 
fections to be observed’ in the con- 
duct of this poem, we may listen with 
pleasure to’ Mr. “Wakeficld’s cotn- 
ments on the verbal and other parti- 
cular beauties, and to -his collection 
of passages, called ‘by them to re- 
collection. In passing, we may ob- 
serve that one. other fault may be im- 
puted:—that of the neglect to-in- 


4 form us that the eat finaly. perished: 
After long debate, conducted with : 


an .important part of the relation, 
which. we learn only from _ the: tide, 
The poet leaves her mewing to every 


watery god. < > 


Pi 
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° Gaz’d on the lake— o | Punduntur, = ggi ais rae 


«It is a proof. of no ordinary skill oe Ev, 2 
thus to confer dignity on so trivial a | Itself of golden hue; but tlie thick leaves 
subject; and the same dexterity 1$ | Through a dark purple, shoot a violet 
conspicuous throughout the ode. A gleam. > o . 
happy exertion of this talent has 
eminently distinguished Virgil, Bal- 
leau, and Pope.” > 


- I should not obtrude my own ver-=.. 
sion of these’ passages, upon the. 
reader, were not our poetical transe 
lations generally execrable to the 
last degree. i 


Her conscious tail her joy declar’d; _ 

Her fair round face, her snowy beard, 

The velvet of her paws, » 

Her coat, that: with the tortoise vies, 

Her ears of jet, and em’rald eyes; 
‘She saw, and purr’d applause. 


The hapless nymph with wonder saw | 
A whisker first, and then a claw, — 

With many an ardent wish; ` 
She stretched, in vain to reach the prize, 
‘What female heart can gold despise, — 
` - What cat’s averse to fish! -__ 


Presumptuous maid! with looks intent, ` 

Again she stretched, aghin she bent, 
Nor knew the gulf between; 

Malignant Fate sat by and smiled, 

The slippery verge her feet beguiled, 
She tumbled headlong in! . 


Her conscious tail— 


« The accuracy andelegance of the | 
description in this stanza must be 
universally allowed; and the difficul- 
ty of such description is always pro- 
portionate to the simplicity and no- 
toriety of the subject: 


2. 


Sibi quivis . ; Gr inti i : 
: : ; m frustraq Eight times emerging from the flood 
Sperat a ora —— | She mewed to every watery god, ` 


Some speedy aid tosend; —— `. ` 

fo Dolphin came, no Nereid stirred, 
Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard— 

- A fav’rite has no friend! . 
From hence, ye beauties, undeceived, 
Kuv, one ‘false step is ne’er retrieved, 
-Rnd be with caution bold; 

Not all that tempts your wand’ring eyes 
‘And heedless hearts, is lawful prize, 
~ Nor all that glisters gold.. 


Ausus idem.” | ¥ 
Still had she gaz’d; but midst the tide 
Twa angel-forms were seen to glide, `` 
The genii of the stream = 
Their scaly armour’s Tyrian hue, 
Through richest purple, to the view 
Betray’d a golden gleam. pa ` 

Still had she gaz’d— 

« I will not take upon me to de- 
cide between the fine fancy and the 
delicately curious expression of this 
stanza, They are both admirable in 
their kind, and cannot be exceeded.” . 
Their scaly armour’s Tyrian hue 
Through richest purple, tothe view. _ 
Betrayed a golden gleam. o 

c A selection of exquisite terms, 
combined with singular felicity. Mil- 
ton expresses a similar idea with 
great success: 

The field all iron cast a gleaming brown. 
l j ; l Par. Reg. III, 326, 


‘ The hapless Nymph with wonder saw? ' 


Impartiality obligerus to acknow« 
ledge that this and the concluding: 
stanza are very much inferiour to the 
| rest.of the Ode, and altogether una 
worthy of the elegance and taste of 
Mr. Gray. Of that. which imme- 
diately follows, Mr. W. observes, 
‘ This stanza will almost compensate 
the mediocrity of the preceding. The 
| idea of “ Malignant Fare sat by and 

smiled,” is finely imagined and exe 
tremely poetical." eee «4 


nmimnfluctudt omnis 
(Ave renidente tellus. | 
ER Virg. Geo. £. . i : . i 
Mr. Wakefi ee ~ } <This is a grammatical. bopret 
But Mr. Wakefield ha in His eye | piety, perpetually found in our best 
a beautiful description of a flower in Engish writers, ancient and modern 


the Geotgicks: 7 | Hence is from this, and thence, from 
Aureus ipse;. sed in foliia, que plurima cir. | that; therefore, from hence and from 
cums. e | thence are downright nonsénge. 
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ficles at the expense of Engish or Asmaris 


| Be. Fohnsor’s strictures upon 
this Ode are much more just than 
say of his other observations on our 
poet. « In the first stanza,” says he, 
-éthe azure flowere that blow,’ “ show 
resblutely a rhyme is sometimes 
made, when itcannot easily be found.” 
This is too true, and I had passed the 


same ceiisure:before I knew of thisco- | 


incidence. Our critick; however, 
exposes himself to reprobf from the 
manner iti which he has conveyed 
his severe tethark: show a rhyme is 
sometimes made; This mission of 
the relative, a tod cominon practice 
with our writers, is ati imptopriety 
of the grossest kind, ahd which nei- 
ther gods nor men, as bne expresses 
himself, nor any laiiguage under hea- 
veD, can endure. 

6 The rest of his strictures it were 
painful to transcribe, and vain to con- 
tradict; , i i ae: 


If wrong; we kiss the rod. 


© The Ode; upon the whole, is cer- 
tainly a pleasing effusion of spor- 
tive fancy; but will not beat the 
probe of a fastidious and angry tri- 
tick. Criticism indted does but dis: 
grace herself by assailing such a ba- 
gatelle. Itis an eagle stooping at a 
sparrow, ora lion roaring at a frog.’ 
_ The four latter stanzas inay be al: 
lowed to merit the slight cast upon 
them by Mir. Wakefield, because 
they are without those gi‘aces of dic- 
tiou which recommend those which 
precede them; and without which all 
poetry is but a mean and tedious jiri- 


gle. On the other hand, the verse | 


Malignant Fate sat by and smiled; 


ts to. be praised for the vigour of the 
images the tendency of which is to 
give that elevation to the argtiment, 


which, throughout the composition, | 


is desired; atid to this it should be 
added that the third stanza is faț from 
being deficient in spirit: 


ECCENTRICK ADVERTISEMBNTS. 


Under this head having often amused |- 


Our readers and ourselves with eurivus. ar- 


+ gddities 


advertisers, we now publish some, 
of this nature from the French 
Journals. At Paris, we are assured, ort 
the respectable authotity of. Mr. Pinket.« 
ton, that there are three or four officep for 
marriages } and large sheets àre pasted up 
in- publick plices, contaihing. advertisc» 
meiits to this effect. | ; 

“ The thöther of two charming 
childien, a boy atid a girl, to whom 
she has given a good edutation, now 
drawing hear the term of life, wishes’ 
before that period to see them joined’ 
in the bly bonds of thatrimenys byt 
chiefly the young lady, fot whom she 
wishes to find a husband of charac¢ 


ter; and a bachelor wotild be 


ferred, between the age of thirty and 
forty, of a mild and religious turn, 
irreproachable conduct, and an in 
come between four and five thous 
sand francs a year, The lady ià 
twenty-four years of age, of an eles 
gant persoh and agreeable sountes 
nance, and a serious and solid thers 
acters Her fortune consists in thirty. 
six thousand frahés ef patriihohiel 
inheritance, free of all debts; with 
almost as much mote on the death of 
her mother. The sori is five-yeare 
bider, with an equal fortune, and an 
hofourable situation” = : > 
| te l 
« An amiable lady, entering inté 
the autumn of her age, of a lively 
disposition, good education, and irs 
reproachable manners; now at the 
héad of an establishmetit adapted to 
hër Sex, and worth between twenty- 
five ahd thitty thotéatid francs; 
wishes to marry a bachélor aged be- 
tweeti forty and fifty, with a revenue 
between ‘three and four thousand 
francs, health, and good morals.” 


; ; kpl I 
« A lady of twenty-sevedi yéats of 
age, of itreproachableé conduct, and 
an education above her situation iii 
life, which; without being tnkappg; 
névertheléss obliges her te have nè- 


‘| edirse to her talents for ä decent 
subsistence, yet, having witltal, some 


230. 


trimohy to thet of a man of sense, of 
% mild character, who has some em- 
ployment of trade, independent of a 
wife. . His age would be a matter of 
complete indifference.” i. 

C 3 : ` fà Lr , \ 
= « A young lady, in the spring of 
her age, living with her father who 
has -no ‘otber: child, desires to .be 


united in marriage to a bachelor of | 
mature áge, who unites a decent in- | 


come to a person full of health. The 
Indy’ is. of most agreeable appear- 
aace, and possesses, in the second 
degree of perfection, vocal and in- 
strumental musick. Her father will 
leave her an income ‘of between two 
and three thousand francs.” l 


Ce] 


- & A: lady aged thirty, without fas. 
ther or‘mother, mistress of a fortune 
ôt two hundred and fifty thousand 
francs, consisting in three inheritan- 
ces, in the most agreeable of which 
she dwells, nine leagues: from Paris, 
on the banks of the Seine; wishes to 
be united to a bachelor, of an:ex- 
tremely mtild and polite character, 
capable of attachment and attentions 
to a woman of whotn Nature has ne- 
gliected the personal attractions; and 
has even afflicted with deafness, but 
endowed with a-feeling soul anda 
generous spirit. Nor would she pro- 
pose, in contracting the sacred honds 
af marriage, to purchase the com- 
laisance and cares of her husband, 
Put would only ally herself with one 
who could prove a decent existence, 
a distinguished family, and educa- 
‘gion more solid than brilliant, morals, 
and religion, of an age between 
thirty-five and forty-five.” 


„mnd . a7 


«A lady aged thirty-two; but who 


‘might pass for twenty-seven, Having. 


a plump and fresh person, a widow 
fwithout children, with education, 
morals, and possessing some agrce- 
-able talents, desires to be united to a 
“‘batchelor aged between thirty-five 
“and forty-two, of d tolerable- extèri-- 
ar; and good health, with. at ieast- 
de > thonsand: trancs. of. patrimonial 
<@igeorae! mm: dhe neighbourhobd af:Pa- 
E a , 
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‘vis. : This lady; not liking the clt- 
‘mate where an honourable employ 


ment. fixed her late husband, : has 
since. realized her fortune, which 
amounts to.one hundred and twenty» 
five thousanc francs, which she 
means to lay out in Jand.” 


| = For the Port Folio. 
CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
(Continued from page 236.) 


| Czsar had talents sufficient: to have -re> 
commended him to the notiee of posterity; 


independent of his powers of writing. B 


with the greatest activity of mind, and left 
an orphan in his early youth, hie sought his 
resources in his own abilities. With a keeh 
-sense of honour, and an ardent love of famé 
and eminence, he was alive in every pur- 
suit, and aspired at perfection in o 
thing he studied. He succeeded so w 
in oratory as to compete with Cicero. He 
attempted tragick poetry not without suc- 
cess, and Gommitted tiis dwn transactions 
to memory. Some great geniuses seem to 
be privileged from the rules that apply to 
ordinary men, who ttiink themselves happy 
if they cah succeed in any one pursuit. But 
Cæsar grasped at every kind of eminence, 
and his endeavours were, in a great mea- 
sure, successful. He figured at once aga 
scholar, ari oratouf, a grammarian, a poet, 
and a soldier. He contended ‘with Cicero 
in eloquence, and wrote against Cato in po- 
liticks. He was a man of pleasure in the 
most.criminal sense of the phrase, without 
deserting the object of his ambition. He 
endeavoured to make all his studies, friend- 
ships, amusements, exercises, and connex- 
ions to the plan he had formed of acquiring 
the absolute dominion ‘of his country. He 
made use of the forms of the Roman 
constitution to ruin that very constitution, 
aiid by the spoils he gained in war, he bri- 
bed tite Roman senate-people to continue 
him so long in command as to attach his 
soldiers to himself instehd ef-the Reput- 
lick, and prepare them for invading their 
country under his command. } 

It was a delicate task, no doubt, to nar- 
rate the exploits of Cæsar, and though in 
general- he‘has obtained the praise of cán- 
dour, yet he was not above the weskness 
of endeavouring to disguise his iil suceegs. 
It is believed that he was repulsed in his 
first attack on Britain, and he relates a dis- 
appointment he met with..in Gaul,- ane 
‘itra defective manner. His cotémporari¢s 
'suspectedsthat-be was too ‘credhlous of the 
reporta of others, andidisgemed-bome cir- 
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cumstances in his own favour. Cæsar styles 
his account of his transactions Commenta- 
ries ar Memorandums, having a higher na- 
tion of the dignity of history than what he 
thought belonged to them, But Suetonius 
having observed that this conduct of Cæ- 
sar, might. gratify impe#inent authours 
who might think of adorning his narrative, 
that he has effectually frightened all wise 
men from trying the task after him. {neptis 
gratum fortasse fecit, qui volunt ea calamis- 
tris inurere, sanos quidem homines et scriben- 
do detinuit, K E OE. 
Cæsar’s style is perspicuous, brief, and 
strong, though sometimes his sentences are 
long and complex. When we congider the 
readiness with which Cæsar wrote, the aç- 
tive nature of his life, and the variety of 
business in which he was engaged, we 
may justly admire his success in composi- 
tion, which would have done honour to a 
solitary student: who had nothing else to 
mind. In speaking of himself Cæsar uses 
the third person and preserves great 
modesty, and does not even compliment 
himself in the person of others. On the 
eontrary he relates what must have given 
no small pain to himself at the time. A 
Gallick chief was asked by Cæsar, what of 
all things his cauntrymen were most afraid 
of, expecting, no doubt, to be told that it 
was himself, and the Roman arms. , But 
the crafty Gaul suspecting his intention, 
and not having learned those arts of flatte- 
ry for which bis countrymen have been 
since so famous, replied, that what the 
Gauls nfost of all feared, was lest the Hea- 
vensshould fall down upon them. By this 
reply, he disappointed Cæsar of a compli- 
ment whieh he reckoned himself sure of, 
and as the conference was publick he 
must have felt it the more sensibly. 


- Somecommentators would have us believe 

that only the Commentaries on the War in 
Gaul are the work of Cesar, and that Hir- 
tius composed the Narrative of the Civil 
and Alexandrian War, but those that read 
both attentively will find little reason to be- 
lieve that they are of a different authour 
from the first. l 


. Perhaps the Commentaries of Cæsar are 
usually put too early into the hands of youth, 
before their understanding is fit to compre- 
hend the beauties of hig narrative, or the 
subjects of which he treats, But, if ina 
more advanced period of their studies, they 
would look back to it, they would find that 
their first reading was superficial, and that 
Cesar is an authqur not so fit for bays as 


for men. | 

' Cornelius Nepos is by some supposed to 
be abridged and vitiated by one Amelius 
Probus in the decline of the empire, as 
Trogus Pompeius was by Justin. 


a 
Nepos was cotemperary with Crsar and 
Catullus, and was the person to whom that 
.poet dedicated his works. > oie dong lepidum 
novum libellum ? Corneli, tibi, na tu 30a 
lebus meas esse aliquid putare Nugas. The 
inferiority of the Latin to the age of Augue 
tus, and the character of Nepos, {is what | 
leads the criticks into a suspicion of for 

y and vitiation. He relates briefly a 
lives and characters of a number of illus- 
trious men among the Greeks, and two no- 
ble Romans. Those who suspect that thig 
authour is mutilated, acknowledge the ade 
thenticity of the life of Atticus, which we 
find frequently in capies of Cicero’s worka, 
together with Sallust’s jnvective against 
that oratour, 

The difference of the Greek and Roman 
manners is most discernible in these short 
lives. It is noticed by the authour himself, 
and perhaps it was with the view of come 
paring them, that he added two Romaysto—- 

is Greeks. The perspicuity, however, of - 
this book, whether genuine or forged, its ~ 
brevity, and the nature of the subjects ie 
treats, render it exceeding proper for youth 
to awaken their curiosity, inform their judg- 
ment, and lead them to the admiration and 
imitation of those virtues that have renders 
ed the persons here treated of, the admirar 
tion of mankind. 
(To be continued.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Thomas Betterton, not less cele- 
brated for his merit as a tragedian 
than for his conduct in private life, 
was the son of an under-cook to 
Charles I, and born in Tothill-street, 
Westminster, 1635, Young Better. 
ton was apprenticed to a bookseller, 
but became an actor, under sir Wil- 
liam D’Avenant, during the- sour: 
times of the Usurpation. In the. 
reign of Charles II, which has been 
termed ‘the reign of pleasure,” he 
shone with a lustre that had never 
been equalled. That monarch fixing 
upon him to improve the theatre, des» 
patched him to France for that pur. 
pose. Jn consequence, the arras, or 
tapestry, gave place to sliding scenes. 
As manager of the Duke of York's 
theatre, he took the lead, and so vigos 
rously apposed the king's, that at last 
the latter sued for and obtained a coas 
Jitjon; and there he remained, the 
object of universal admiration and tes 
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3 from the menarch to the popu- 
ce; when the managers (secure, as 


‘they thought, in power) introduced 
uninformed persons to supersede the 
mest eminent actors, the publick so 
highly resented it that a new theatre 
was erected in -Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and encouraged by William [II; but 
the writers for the stage, not the 

yers, prevailing, another was built 

the Haymarket, where age and in- 
frmities only prevented Betterton 
from accepting the principal man- 
agement. The history of the stage js 
s0 interwoven with Mr. Betterton’s 
life, that they are inseparable. He 
fell a martyr to repellents, taken to 
enable him to act Melantius, in the 
Maid’s Tragedy, and died April 25, 
31710, and was buried in the Cloisters 
of Westminster-abbey on the 2d 
May. ‘The most cheerful of men, yet 
pever deviating from propriety a mo- 
ment: the friend, adviser, and patron 


ef youth, he won their regard by his- 


‘manner of warning them to avoid 
dangers that. must be ruinous, 
When he lost his all, in an adventure 
at sea with Dr. Ratcliffe, not a mur- 
mur escaped him. He was so far from 
repraaching the person who led him 
jntq the scheme. that when he died, 
in distressed circumstances, Mr Bet- 
terton, adopted his daughter, educa- 
ted and supporied her in life, until 
she married. When Beitterton felt 
the of want money, after 50 years ser- 
vice, the managers gave him a benefit 
(then unusual), and :he actors and the 
publigk so well seconded them, that it 
prucured him 500/. An annual bene- 


t was proposed, but he died just be- 


fore the anniversary. Mrs. Saunder- 
son, wham he married, is generally 
believed to have heen the first female 
that appeared on the English stage; 
and conducted herself through life, 
both in publick and private, with great 

dence and decorum. She was an 
actress of great talents, She could 
Net sdppartthe loss of sa much ex- 
cellence: her reason forsook her; 
but she recovered ita short time pre- 
ceding her death. - Queen Anne al- 


lowed her 100/. per annum, but she | 


conquest, 
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did not live to reteive Mote than the 


‘two first quarters. Crowne’s Masque 


of Calisto, or the Chaste i Aad l 


was acted at: Court bý the desire o 


Queen Catharine, in which the ladies 
Mary and Anne, afterwards sove« 


reigns, performed. The young no- 


blemen were instrueted by Mr. and 
the princesses by Mrs. Betterton; 
and the former was the prompter 
when it was acted. ae 
Dr. Burnet was a native of Scot- 
land, and is universally known by his 
writings. _ In profession a prelate, a 
dissenter in sentiment. An enthuse 
siast for liberty, he wished William 
and Mary to claim their right. by 
Endowed with mest of 
the requisites for an historian, yet 
his style is careless, his assertions 
often fabulous, his characters fre- 
quently distorted, To protect Pro- 
testantigm against Popery, there was 
no character, however infamous, he 
would not defend, and sometimes he 
disguised real excellencies, only be- 
cause they were opposite in sentie 
ments to the mode he had adopted, 
He seemed more desirous to fly from 
the religion and government ,of the 
Stuarts than to adopt real liberty, and _ 
that fine model of Christian rule as 
practised inthe Church. Never did 
priest more forget his profession than 
Burnet in becoming a statesman. 
He had great learning, but little ele- 
gance of style; and more sense than 
genius, more industry than brilie 
ancy, No labour was too great,.no 
difficulty toa “big” for him.. He was 
wise and weak; amiable, but absurd. 
To him we are indebted for much of 
our liberty and many: of our. laws. 
In publick life often highly blamea- 
ble ; in private life ever respectable. 
He despised wealth, yet was pru- 
dent; nor did he abuse his power. 
Rancorous to ‘s Papists,”’ he was a 
philanthropist to all.others. Exem- 
plary as an ecclesiastick, but faulty ag 
a politician. Candour waited with 
patience till Religion declared in bis 
fayour; Royalty seemed neutral, bug 
Commerce exclaimed that the nas 


A 
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` Like the bright god of day is glowing wine, 


tional bank originated with him z the 
ecale: of Justice determined ih 
his fayour, and he departed from the 
trial supported by Religion and 


Wealth; but. Liberty and Loyalty 


disdained to hold his train. ` He re- 
tained the See of Salisbury from 


‘$689 to his death, which occurred 


March 17, 1714-5, aged 71. His 
remains were interred in St. James’s 
Church, Clerkenwell, London. Dr. 
Burnet was extravagantly fond of to- 
bacco and writing; to enjoy doth, at 
the same time, he perforated the 
broad brim of hjs large hat, and put- 
ting his long pipe through it, puffed 
and wrote, and wrote and puffed 


again. He was proverbjally absent. | 
. He asked, earnestly asked, to dine 
with Prince Engene, when enter- 
tained by Marlborough; ‘ Bishop, 


you know how absent you are; will 

ou be accurate ?’—“ Your Grace 
may depend upon it.”- f 
observing a dignified ecclesiastick at 
table, inquired of the Bishop whe-. 
ther ‘he was ever in Paris.” —“ Yes, 
} was there when the Princess ——-, 
was taken up an suspicion of poison- 
ing—.” Now this lady was the mo- 
ther: of -the Prince.. Recollecting 
the affinity when too late, he retired, 


- covered. with confusion, as if it had 


becn a “wrapper withal.” Burnet 
and South were in opposite church 
interests. Dr. Henry Bagshaw, cae 
non of. Durham, after a long absence 
coming to London, said to his old 
fellow collegiate South. t Robine 
what is the characterof Bishop Bur- 


net on the Articles?!“ Why, Har- 


, he has served the church of 


, England just as the Jews. did St.. 


Paul, given her forty stripes gaye 
one.” . i 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folie. 
ODE—from Hariz. 


; Boy. bring the cups, and place to all around, 


itb ing wine the thirsty goblets 
A cure for lover’s pain in them is found, 
And wine is remedy for ev'ry ill. 


—=The Prince 
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And ha 1e paletfac’d orb of night, the 

- bow í 
Haste ! bring the Moon, that she may with 
F -us shine, , or es 
And round the splendid Sun a circle roll. 


Fill high the liquid fame, enjoy the hour, . 
Let roses fade, their beauties will, not 

dwell, - o. 3 

Forget they wither, for the wine we pour 
Can all the roses’ of the world excel. 


And should she warblings of the nightin- 


Gale : 
_No more with melody enchant thé soul, 
Soon let us cehse her lust notes to bė wail, © 
And hear the musick of thé passing bowl. 
Should Fortune frown, (who once appear'd 
-’ thy friend) > Bry foe 
And deaf to pray’rs refuse thy fervent 
suit,. . =. 
Cast every grief aside, and then attend 
The sound harmonious of the well-strung 
lute, 


‘ When sleep o’ercomes my now half-closed 


eyes, 
Pil see my fair one, dream I taste her 


kiss, 
Fill high again! pour, pour the wine I prize 


To haste the moment of expected. bliss- 
For each mad act, when Frenzy seized my 
soul , es 
| The surest remedy my friends e’er found 
Was wine: replenish then my. thirsty bow] 
. Till every sense‘ip rosy wine be drowh’d, 
Again fill to the sparkling goblet’s brim, 
Heed not the censor, nor.the railing 
crowd,.  —s.. tc 
Approve or disapprove, alike to him, + 
Hafiz will drink forbidden or allowed. 


For The Port Folio. 
Inscripep TO D. H: R., Yare 
O l Coree >o > 
For Sept. 4th 1807. 
_ Sleep! Blackstone, sleep! —— 
To thee, alone, O Harp, I give this day, 
Freely to keep: - > 
The second annyal of thy natal lay. >. 


Wake, fairy string, 


Come weave a chaplet of September - flow. 


ers, ° S 


And with them fling 


_ A smiling farewell to the parting hourg. . 


Dance, soul of love, 


' For lo! Hygeia’s gallant-hopes-arrive s-. 


Sing in the-grove, 


And pid the dying year awake and live, 


ar 
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In Fall’s array, 
A Spring like Nature’ s morning blooms 
anew, 
Some brighter day 
With blush divine adorns th’ ethereal bine. 


Sing soul of love, 
And pour thy pulses through the living lays; 
_ This weight remove 
That longs to burst in gratitude and praise, 


. O, smiling Health! 


Thine are the raptures. of this world of 


care: 
Without thee, wealth, 


Love, and the boasts of life, are all de» | 


spair. 
But now, how sweet, 


(E’en as the captive freed from years of 


chains) 
Like Sylph to fleet 
Adown the valleys and along the sage. 


The mountain high, 
With bounding step unwearily to climb; 
And in the sky, 


To flash the thought o'er Nature’s blue | 


sublime ; 
¥ 
While the moon, pale, 
The gates of her enchanted morn unbars; 
Like nightingale, 
Sing to her smiles, and serenade the stars; 


Till mists of night, 


In snowy billows from the lakes unfurl’d, 
Swell on the sight, 


And in their mighty folds embrace the 
world. 


I seem to haste | 


By hand unknown, from cloud te cloud 
along, - 


And through the waste, 
Aurste the full soul in ecstasy of song. 


' From Northern realms, 


Come sighing Autumn, with thy rustling 

wings, > | 
Shake these broad elms, 

And drive their faded leaves į in airy rings. 


In nightly stealth, 
Glide o’er the mead and pinch the forest 
brown: 
Still careless Health 
Sings to thy rage, and smiles to see thee 
ee 


y vagrant path 
Shall v wind along the dell and russet copse, 
; “And brave thy wrath 
On the .wild mountains’ blue fantastick 
tops. 
_ When all thy ire ` 
Roars eddying o’er the earth the livelong 
ys 
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' By cheerful fire, 
With harp.and book vm sooth the storma 
away. 


Then Winter haste, ' 
And harl, with savage howl, thy snow and 
‘leet ; ; 
Shout p'er the waste, 
And chase the- curling smoke of my retreat. 


Still the heart sings ! 
For Health walks forth the loveliest of 
forms 
And round her flings 
The charm of life o’er snowy hill andst storms. 


Cantos. 
For the Port Folio. l 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL avowed himself 
no enthusiast in favour of Bloomfield; 
neither am I, but still my approbation 
is not overcoloured in the following. 


To Robert Bloomfield. 


From roaring wars, 
From-valour panting o’er the bloody ja, 
, From wounds and scars, 
From piain armour and Tom heaps of 
stun ; A 


From massy stones, 

Which swell memorial of a victor’s name; 
From bleaching bones, 

And tow’rs that totter o’er departed fame : 


From ghastly tales, 


| Of deeds mysterious done in castles old ; 


Of lonely wails, ~ 
And bell at dead of night by peet toll: 


Of solemn strain, 
By voices from beyond the grave was sung; 
-Of tapers wane ; 
And echo shudd’ring distant vaults among: 


Away from these 
The soul disgusted at its horrour turns ; 
Seeks the soft breeze 


` And all the Plcesures thou hast carol’d 


learns, 


The fairy year 
Bright in thy lay before his vision stands, 
And pee a tear 
A smile looks forth along his native lands. 


Spring’s blooming green, . 
And all the rural joys of hill and dell, 
Each happy scene 


-I see so often and J love so well; 


Thy gentle lay g 

Adorns in robes as lillies ee and. ‘sweet, 
Mild as the day 

And rich in. moral as the sheafin wheat. 


t 


- ‘fou first hast dad — ' 
To sing of Nature’s charms, in native strain, 
The sweet reward ~- 

Of Virtte’s love and praise shall be thy gain. 
* When loftier lines . 
Shall sleep forgotten in their kindred dust, 
When ruin shrines 
*The monarch’s palace and the hero’s bust:’ 


. ‘Thy.native lays zr 
_A page shall win from poets more sublime, 
. -And tob’d in bays l , 
Shall smile along the weary lapse of time. 

- No more weak ire ; a 
Shall mock the worth too pure for vitious 
‘ . tasté, i o 

. But all admire 
The bard by Natufe taught, by 
grac’d. . 


Virtue 

Lo arros. 

E . For ‘The Port Folio. 

_ , On the great Solar Eclipse, 

© |. June 16, 1806. - 

Hietiold! e’en at mid-day, when pure the ait, 

Aid scarce a‘ cloud obscures the hemis- 
phere, fete i 

All Nature smiling ih her robes of greeñ, 

The Sun. withdraws his glory, and the 

| ‘ Moon | — 

Whose friendly beains conduct the travel- 

7 * ler, : 

And turn, sometimes, almost the hight to 


Now inte capti those solar rays that yield 


Her borrowed ‘splendour; às if envying . 


now >.. es 

‘The Sun’s superiour power, she intervenes 

And turns our day to night. . 
Behold the scene— 

Gradual it darkens. As the solar disk 

Grows more obscure, a melancholy hue 


Involves the face of things. The chill of 


Pervades the atmosphere. . From west to | 


east, l l 
The darkness moves along, tillo’er the Sun 
The dusky veil is drawn. No longer lost 
Amid the blaze of day, the stars peep forth. 
All Nature seems reversed. = 


=. Astonish’d man 
Believes and trembles! E’en brutal herd 
Suspend their wonted search for food, and 


gaze 

În wild disorder at the mid-day night. 

The. feather’d tribes to their close covert 

A: solemn pause, a dread suspense per- 
vades oY o 
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The living world, confounded to behold 
Darkness at noon! 


How awful and sublimé — 


| The scene appears! as if old Night had 


spre et 

Her curtain in the west—then all at once 

Involved the skies—shut out the light of 
i : 


7° , 
But while the Moon obscures the orb of 
light, | 
See round her sides a silvery lustre gleam, 
And twilight skirtthe whole horizon round. 


Now darkness closes round in eastern'skies, 


| While in the west the light advances on, 


Till on a sudden, like the lightning’s blaze 

The Sun darts forth, though partially, his 
.. beams, 

And by degrees resumes his regal state. 


| Earth smiles atreshthe face of Nature 


seems 
To gain new beauty from her late eclipse. 
O, man! 
Let not thy theughts on such a scené 
Be spent in idle curiosity: 
Think on that dark, that awful hour, when 
CHRIST 

Expired on Calvary to rescue thee ! 
Think on thy coming doom ! the fatal hour 
When total darénese shall erishroud thine 

'” eyes! 
Think on the time foretold— the stars shall 


fall=— 
The Sun be dark—the Moon. no longer 
shine— ; 
‘ The earth itself dissolve, and like a scroll? 
The Heavens shall pass away——such is 
their doom! 


Then let us bow before the rowzr svu- 
PREME, 

Which makes and crushes worlds ! revere 

- . his power, 

Beseech his grace to cleanse our guilty 

souls, ; 

That when th’ Archangel’s trump shall 

_ wake the dead, 4 

We may be raised in glory, to behold 

New earth and heavens,.and sing the Savi- 
our’s praise 


Through endless ages in the realins of light, 
L. 


For The Port Folio. 


Though sad thestrain that sicknesg prompts 
to sing, 


| It floats to me on Mem’ry’s busy wing. 
| A year has roll’d its hasty hours away, 


Since Fate hung trem’lous on my infane 


day; 
It wrapt my cheerful home in nightly 
gloom, 
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bloom; . | | 
Careless of hope, I saw the friendly tear, 
Aud wond’ring asked, how came the truant 
there? i 
The stifled sigh, on holy Silence borne, 
Was Sadness’ self, e’en Echo seemed to 
| mourn, ; | | 
But my cold heart no kind response could 
give, : z 
Though on asigh, reviving hope might live. 
The gentle knock upon the wj¢ker door, 
The tiptoe movement o’er our cottage floor, 
My anxious mother and the sartowing train, 
Who me with the or gambol’d on the 
plain, ` a D 
My favourite cur, companion of my ways- 
To walk at dawn or frolick in the play, - 
Were all to Mem’ry lost indifferently, 
To friendly sorrow or a parent’s sigh. 


Ah could but Mem’ry catch the goblin train 
That sometimes frolick’d in my sicken'd 
brain, 
That fancied realms, not cheer’d by sunt: 
mer gales 
ee aci slumber, and where reasoti 
als, 


e l 
The Sylph-like visions of the plastick vine, 
But soon these listless hours sped fast 


away, o> eer 
And blooming health stole gently o’er de- 


My a strains would dance along the 


a 
The flowers that closed with spring’s re- 


tiring sun, | 
And Beth the nightly dew dependant 
ung, 


Regain’d at earliest dawn their roseate | 


hue, 
And oo smiles e’en from the chilling’ 
ew, E 


Then i the joy that filled the parent's 
t 


reast ! 

The village smil’d, Tray ftolick’d with the 
řes l 

The heart-felt prayer was borne on evëry 


gale, 
The pipe and dance new giadden‘d ali the 
vale. | 
For The Port Folio. 


Of the beautiful passage of Catul- 
lus, Ut flos in sefitie secretis nascitur 


hertis, &c. I have seen many trans- 


lations, with none of which was I 
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Stole every smile, and kiss’d off childhood’s : 


ectly pleased. Nor can Į declare 
myself entirely satisfied with the fols 
lowing. Perhaps, however, the just 
nessof the sentiment may atone for 
the want of elegance in the transla- 


tion. Accept the assurance of my re- 


spect aid esteem. . 


Like mme fair flower, within à garden 
, By herds urtseen, by no rade ploughshare 


m, 
Which z hyrs fah, the sun’s mild- rays 

.  endue, | an aa 
With sweet# antasted, and with varied 


hue om 
While vernal showers and summer raing 
but serve | 7 


To deck with vigour and its ‘strength pre- 


serve ; 


It eee it fragrance round by all ad- 
m | 

By virgits sought for and by swaite desi- 
red; i f 

Tord from its stem, its sweets, däs, arc 


flown, an 
It falls forgottefi and expires unknown. 
So the chaste maid who uncérrupt remains, 
In fove still triumphs and with virtit 


reigns ; | 

But shoei shes hapless, that fair flower 

| negiect, bey Bete 

Nor be sith virtue as with beanty ded; 

How far she falls! alas, no more to fises- 

The swains neglect her; and her sex des 

spise. , ; 
ÅsroLrgð. ` 


~ r i or based ` 
. Fot The Port Felis. a 
PR IMPROMPTU . 

m o a Young Lady playing; 
If now Timotheus coe 
Ágün in musick’s art to strive, | 
To you who well deserve the prise, 
The crown woald soon be given, 
For while with ease and grace you play,- 


| Each earthly thought is chartn’d away, 


You seem an an 


to our eyes, 
We think oa seg 


ves in heavety. » 


Epicram on a left-handed Writing- Master: 
Though Nature thee of thy right hand bereft 
Right "a thou writest withthe band that’s 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For’ The Pert Folio. 
TRAVELS. 
LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun- 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


(Continued from page 242.) 
| LETTER XII. 
IF you have a map of the coast of 
France before you, you must perceive 
that there is a continuation of la- 


gunes along the part of it where we 
now are. At about a mile from Mont- 


pelier is a canal communicating with | 


one of these, and by that means with 


Cette, whence the merchants of the | 


neighbouring country made their 


shipments to foreign parts, whilst ` 
As the | 


there was trade in France. 
distance to Cette admitted of our go- 
ing and returning in the course of the 
same day, we could not resist our de- 
sire of taking a nearer view of the 
Mediterranean, and set out early one 


morning in company with a lively, 
good-natured, well-behaved Virgini- 
an) whose physician had sent him to 
the south of France. He had found 
us out directly on our arrival, and had 
manifested a sincere and strongly- 
expressed satisfaction at the sight of 
an American family, but when he 
found that we had been upon James- 
River, and could talk of Rapahanneck 
and Potowmack, and heard us speak 
with respect and affection of persons, 
whose names were familiar to him, 


| I thought he would have devoured 


us. It was one continued vineyard 
up to the gates of the ancient town 
of Frontignac, and Montpelier a 

peared, when we looked back upon it, 
like some capital city, proudly seated 
on an eminence, amidst tributary vile 
lages. This Frontignac is a miserable 
place, notwithstanding the fertile soil 
it stands in, and the excellent wine it 


-gives name to. The houses and walls 


appear to be of white clay, rather than 


-of stone, and the streets are hardly 


broader thun the walks of a modern 

garden. We found Cette a small 

and not very clean town, with a har» 

bour and a light 7 and somè 
R 
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shipping, but with everything in mi- 
niature. . ‘Fhare were a few disman- 


tled brigs‘and schooners, some frsh-- 


ing boats, a wretched privateer of 
two swivels and twenty men, and a 
guard vessel of eight- guns; a high 
hill overhangs the town. The vines 
is cultivated here. It-has two or three 
old-fashioned castle-like looking hou- 
ses upon it. We walked some way 
up this hill in company with an offi- 
cious sort of a person, who had join- 
edus in the street, and we asked him, 
of course, some questions about the 
place, as to the number of troops 
they usually had in garrison, and the 
youth they had furnished to the con- 
scription; he soon after left us, and 
we sat down upon a large stone, sur- 
veyed the city, the harbour, and the 
ocean, which was spread out in an 
unruffiéd expanse before us, and 
agreed in admiring that concurrence 
of circumstances, which had brought 
four Americans together, in a place 
‘go remote from our common country. 
We then talked of the neighbouring 
- and most beautiful part of France, of 
the opposite coast of Africa, of Rome 
and of Carthage, and of the little 
- jsland'far upon our left, which had 
` given birth to the Julius Czsar* of 
modern times. We spoke also of 
_ Gibraltar, and of the American navy, 
in which our companion had served. 


die was the first travelled man of 


your state whom I was ever so for- 
tunate as to meet with. He amused 
us with anecdotes and-with descrip- 
tions, and seemed so wonderfully 


improved by visiting foreign parts, 


-that E almost believe, had I pressed 
him, he would have confessed, that 


' Virginia was not the first country in 


“the world. I will not, however, be 
“positive. an 

. We now continued our walk, de- 
“scended into the town, visited the 
emote, took a nearer view of the arm- 
"ed vessel, talked with some of the pri- 
wateer’s men, admired the small ca- 
‘bles made use of, by the fishermen, 


etree ann nn ELL OIL EE OIL I, 
A 


a, *.Ad-gna qui domitos deduxit flagra Qui- 


_ rites. Juv.. 
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_and ordered our dinner. 


| mire on ; 
. which makes several mouthfuls, he 


‘with a sharp voice, 


Li 


which appeared to be of a species of 


marine grass, and having heartily tir 
red ourselves, returned to our 


` 


The landlord began by placing ə 
large dish of oysters on the table, but 
whilst we were expatiating on their 
merit, and discussing the ofd subject, 
of whether it were better that ce 
should be small, or such as you ad- 
James-River, each of 


entered again in a hurry, and an- 
nounced the commandant and the 
mayor. We thought their visit rather 


$Htimed, but were thunderstruck 


when the latter, a thin, pale man, 
US; 

as we had excited uneasiness irse- 
veral of the good citizens of the place 
by our questions, by our attention to 
the fortifications of the harbour, and 
by our general appearance, it was 
necessary that we should give an ac- 
count of ourselves to the civil and 
military powers, before whom we 
then were. Our passports had been 
left at Montpelier, and how to cone 
vince these good people that we were 
Americanstravelling for amusement, 
and not English come’ to view the 
nakedness of their land, might have 
been difficult, if not impossible, had 
not a merchant of Montpelier, to 
whom we were accidentally known, 
and who happened, as accidentally; 
to be that day in Cette, repaired to 
us, on being sent for, and answe 
for us to their satisfaction; they then 
left us to go to dinner with what ap- 
petite we could. You may conceive 
how ——, whose head was running 
upon the stories of the Bloody Buoy 
‘all the time, looked during the whole 
of this business, and with what satis: 
faction she saw his honour the com: 
mandant, and his worship the mayor 
go abont their business. The next 
day we were Satisfied to remain af 
Montpelier, 


I had ever heard, and the dancing; 


as I was told, in a very great style; | 
I say, as I was told, ‘for to me it a> 


and went to the play at . 
‘night, where the musick was delight- 
ful, the singing superiour to an ei 
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‘peared to consist too much of feats 
of strength and activity : I could not 
admire that whirling round with 
auch rapidity that. the human form 
was hardly discernible, those studied 
postures, and that total disregard of 
all decency in dress. An Indian 
warriour prepared for battle, is hard- 
ły less encumbered with clothes than 
an Opera dancer in France. 

In former times, Montpelier must 

have been a very agreeable place 1 
spend a Winter and a Spring at: 
clear and. wholesome aoee. 
society composed of people from all 
parts of the.world; publick amuse- 
ments in ‘perfection ; literature, and 
all that extensive Commerce, all that 
Nature in its utmost bounty can be- 
stow, were here combined, whilst the 
occasional residence of the States, 
gave it the air of a capital. 
_ It would-be useless, and it would 
be melancholy to say, in how many 
respects it is not what it was: we 
should have pretracted our stay, 
however, a few days, had not 
been before us. As it was, we de- 
parted on the morning of the fifth of 
October, and took the road to Nis- 
mes; a name not as familiar to your 
ear as Montpelier, but to the full as 
deserving of your attention. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
¥or The Port Folio. . 
LETTERS FROM BRUTUS. 
LETTER II. 
To Richard. Brinsley Sheridan. 
Sar, : 
It is the boast of our free govern- 
Merit, that neither great wealth nor 
distinguished rank are necessary 
to obtain or to enjoy the highest ho- 
nours of the state; that abilities 
and integrity are requisites sufficient 
for the attainment of all to which 
ambition can inspire, unsupported by 


any blazon but the publick applause, 
and resting on no title but the opinion 


of the people. 
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This wisely democratick principle. 
of our constitution, like all other 
wise and good principles, is liable to 
abuse. Demagogues have frequently 


‘arisen, who have been lifted by the 


tide: of popularity into heights of 
which they were unworthy; whe 
have misled the publick into the ap- 
plause or censure of measures, not 
from their merit or demerit, ‘but as 
those measures were friendly or .ad- 
verse to the interested views of those 
leaders of the multitude. Adventu- 
nershave arisen in Parliament, whose 
assurance supplies the want of infon- 
mation, and whose powers in debats 
cover their weakness and sophistry 
in argument. There are speakers 
as well as soldiers, of fortune; and 
the first, like the latter, are ready to 
undertake any service however des- 
perate, by which they may push 
themselves into preferment, | 

Under this description, Sir, if-you 
shall be classed, you may boast at 
least of a somewhat honourable intros 
duction. Your wit, and the gayety, if 


| not the graces of your manner, at- 


tracted the.notice and cenciliated the 
favour -of a fashionable circle, whe 
fostered the projects of your. ambir 
tion, while they Ksted you under the 
banners of their party. . Ladies are 
quick in their conclusions; and look 
not deeply inte consequences: .when 
the fair Duchess of Devonshire. made 
you member for Stafford, she only 
thought of the bon mots she had 
heard you utter, of the comick scenes 
with which your Muse had delighted 
her. Her Grace was younger than 
Hecuba, and had no old woman’g 
dream, like Hecuba’s, of bringing 
forth a fire-brand. 


- You have had the merit, Sir; of 
making more of the advantages which 
this accidental patronage had given 
you, than the most sanguine of your 
adnvirers could have ventured to sup- 
pose. Fabit and perseverance have 
conquered the original stiffness -of 
your manner, and the hesitation of 
your utterance. The natural liveli- 
ness of your imagination. and brill 
aney of your wit, furnished you witir. 
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imagery to seduce the passions, and 
ridicule to excite the mirth of your 
audience; and yau superadded to 
those willing endowments of your 
mature the occasional exertions of 
study, attention, calculation, and in- 
quiry,. which your indolence and love 
of pleasure must have rendered irk- 
some to you. Your industry has 
sought out subjects of debate, as well 
as weapons of argument. You court- 
ed the Scots Reform, a drab who was 
willing to be won, and whose turbu- 
lent spirit was cangenial to your own. 
You wooed the West India mer- 
chants, who rather coyly refused 

our addresses, from an idea, per- 
hace: (for it is not easily to conceive 
the versatility of your talents) that so 
determined a champion of freedom 
could not possibly harangue against 
the emancipation of the negroes. You 
wedded the tobacconists, and sealed 
your contract by a five hours’ speech 
on so trite.a subject as the extension 
of the excise. From these, and other 
auch sincere and patriotick exertions, 
your flatterers have wove for you a 
kind of a civick crown, and given you 
a title highly honourable in a com- 
mercial country, ‘the tradesman’s 
friend.” . You have revived the old 
Romanconnexionof patron and chent: 
like the oratours of old, your clients 
the tradesmen beset your door of a 
morning, they would bring too, after 
the Roman custom, their presents, 


but they have already bestowed them; 


for you have taken care that every- 
thing you have received from them 
has been a present, if everything is 
& present that is not paid for. 

These tradesmen who have ente- 
red into this bond of friendship with 
you, are not perhaps aware of all its 
privileges. You had friends in the 
Opera; let them ask Mr. Taylor; he 
is now at liberty (you will pardon the 
pun) to tell the valye of such a friend. 

Qu 


had friends in the theatre; if | 


ever Dr. Ford’s creditors allow him 
to return from abroad, he can inform 


from your friendship. Your friend- 
‘ship to the tradesmen is om the same 
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side‘of the accomm;. only, in’ the lamp 
guage of arithmeticians, it is of @ 
higher denominations: © 7 ` 

Fhese, however, were private cone 
hexions, which perbapa are beneatha 
the notice of the publick. . But ye 
have some friendships ef a higher 
kind, which involved objects the meat 
important and momentous, the dig- 
nity of the Monarch, the welfare of 
the people. The effect of such a 
connexion we are entitled te trace, 
and it is probable your pride will be 
flattered while we trace it. You dee 
rived this, like’other distinctions, from 
a female title; and had. it been exer 
cised only on female subjects, the 
fetite aoufrers of Carlton or Cumber- 
land House, or had it only regulated 
the business of Brooks’s or Newe 
market, we should have looked onis 
as one of those trivial connexions 
those ‘humours of his idbenees,’ 
which, though serious men might 
regret, it were rather cynical to 
blame. But you were almost the 
single member of his cabinet, when 


| subjects of the highest moment were 
agitated; subjects, that were to mark 
his character as son, a p—e, and citi- 


zen. With easy natures, and at a 
certain time of life, to be counselled 
is to be governed; you are therefore 
responsible for the conduct of your 
illustrious friend in all these charac- 
ters. 

As to filial obligations, I am wil- 
ling to allow, that from your own 
mind or conduct you could not easily 
draw conceptions of their force; but 
possessing the imagination of a poet, 
you might have created a character 
you never felt, and made your friend 
somewhat a different son to a father 
more indulgent than yours. 

In a publick capacity it were aa 
irksome and ungracious task to re« 
trace that conduct which you promp. 
ted, and would recall to our remem 
brance a period of national fear and 
uneasiness which, we hope, no. future- 


time will equal. There were, how- 
thom of the advantages to be derived 


ever, some advantages derived from 
those evils. Virtues and talents were- 


, displayed on which the people seul 
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build future trust; en both sides were 
wach virtues and talents exhibited; 
the Duke of Portland; with an in- 


tegrity and a spirit worthy of his high. 


character, showed that there were 
conditions on which he would not 
stoop to hold the highest station of 
the empire. ae 58 
In this intended first publick act of 
administration, in which. your little 
bark was to sail attendant, was to 


* Pursue the {riumph, and partake the 
gale,” 


it was not ‘the money which the peo- 
ple regarded: to have paid your debts 
as.an individual was a calculable ex- 
pense on the revenue; but to have. 
paki them as the debts of a copart- 
nery, was as humiliating as it was 
corrupt, and led to an idea of connex- 
ion, of which the danger could not 
be calculated. It has been the fashion 
of late to make allusions from a great 
ancient to a great modern name; and 
the hero of Agincourt. has been quo- 


ted in vindication of youthful levities | 
which maturer age is to cure. Have | 


you had no part in this dramatick 
allusion? “ Rob me the Exchequer 
the first thing you do.” But you 


have less comedy.in-your figure, and } 


more seriousness in your designs 


than Falstaff; and therefore ‘such an f 
advice from you excited graver f 


emotions. In the society of dissipa- 


tion, a young man risks more than | 


his money; be stakes his feeling, 
his principle, his sense of private 
virtue, and of publick duty. 

But you are skilful in the ridicule of 
sentiment, and will perhaps laugh at 
this as the cant of hipocrisy. But 
no—-you have of late assumed that 
tone yourself, and have freached from 
the manager’s box in Westminster- 
Hal, and from your place in the 
House of Commons. In Westmin- 
ster-Hall, indeed, your speeches were 
exhibitions merely; and when you 
declaimed against ambition, venality, 
and the filialinhumanity of the Bre- 
gum’s son, we conceived no more re- 
lation between the speech and the 
speaker, than when mild Mr. Benaley 
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personates a murderer, or honest 
Mr. Parsons represents a pickpocket. 
But do not carry this matter too far. 
An establishment of virtues is expen- 
sive, and may puzzle even you to 
keep. Inthe House of Commons, 
and applied personally to yourself, 
you must beware of talking so much 
of the danger of lotteries and ga- 
ming, and of the consciousness of ho- 
nour, of principle, and of virtue. ..1 


: know you don’t allow much penetra- 


tion to the country gentlemen; but 
they have memories and know the 
meaning of those old-fashioned coun- 
try vocables. Be advjsed, Sir, to 
safer pretensions. Shut up. your vir- 
tues, like green house plants, to ex- 
pand only in sunshine; lock them 
up, as your friends the tradesmen do 
their bills, to be discharged in more 
fortunate times. Keep your purity 


. and honour for the secretaryship at 
war; or preserye your integrity and 


economy for the treasurership of the 
navy. 


BRUTUS. 


-aa 
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CLASSICAL LEARNING. l 


(Continued from page 251.) 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Gallus, Carus 
Sallust, 
Catullus was born at Verona, and is sype 


posed to be about eighteen years older tban 
Virgil. He seems to have been of honou- 


. rable extr.tction, as Julius Cæsar used to 
: lodge with his father when he passed by 


Verona, Catullus was a client of Cicero, 
to whose honour he has made an elegant 
compliment. He incurred the resentment 
of Cæsar by a satyrical epigram, wherein 
he exposes his vices and ambition under 
the name of Mamurra; the likeness was too 
strong to be mistaken, and the truth of the 
satire prevented its passing unnoticed. But 


; Cæsar being no less a politician than a sol. 
_dier, did not choose to have poets for hig 
| enemies, and knowing that the publick are 
. apt to forget the most pointed satire as soon 


as they find a new object, chose rather to 


| gain the glory of forgiveness than to seek 


the pleasure of revenge. He frankly for- 
gave the poet, and admitted him ‘to his 
friendship. Possibly in alittle time the 


t 
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Romans forgot who was the person meant 
by Mamurra. 

Mallius, whose Epithalamium Catullus 
has transmitted to posterity, was the per- 
son who brought him to Rome and recom- 
mended him to Cicero and other men of 
eminence. His poems are partly lyrick, 
pa@fy elegiack, and partly ¢pigrammatick. 
Several of his works, that were known to 
the ancients, are not now to be found. As 
he died about the thirtieth year of his age, 
he had not much time to correct his works. 
The style of Catullus is tender, chaste, and 
expressive, his wit is genuine, and his ima- 

ination correct. Sublimity of genius was 

y no means requisite in those departments 
of poetry, in which he figured. He felt the 
tender passions, and was warm in his 
friendsinps, but he has several indecencies, 
and even written a defence of unchaste ex- 
pressions, in poetry. It is said that he sent 
some of his poems to Virgil. It were to 
be wished that he had sent him the whole 
ofthem. They would probably have been 

runed of their indecencies by the correct 
judgment and taste of that chaste andami- 
able poet. 


Albius Tibullus was born in the same 
year with Ovid. Horace has addressed 
one of his odes and an epistle to him.: 4/4/, 
ne doleas plus nimio, Cre. Messala Corvinus 
was his particular friend and patron. He 
had likewise a great affection for Horace 
and Amilius Macer, the authour of the 
Herbal. He wrote four books of Elegies, 
and a few Epigrams. 

He died about the same time with Vir- 
gil, as appears by an Epigram of Domitius 
Martus, and his friend Ovid honoured his 
memory with an Elegy. Muretus Amatus, 


Lusitanus, Scaliger, and Donsa have seve- | 


rally writtencommentaries on this poet, and 
Brukhusius’s notes and commentary com- 
pose a very large quarto. The reason 
perhaps why his works have been so much 
desired by the'criticks, is that the charac- 
ter of a deserted lover, in which they were 
written was not assumed. Horace condoles 
with him, and offers him consolation. Per- 
the keenness of his passion might 
have been the cause of his untimely death. 
The poems of Tibullus are ofa tender and 
sentimental cast, calculated to please in the 
hour of m: lancholy, and to excite our com- 
pee in favour of a person who deplores 
is misfortune in so elegant and harmonious 
numbers, | 


Propertius was alin inked with Tibul- 
lus, and like hima writer of amorous ele- 
gi Did not Nature uniformly excite 
certain passions in youth, we might imagine 
that some poets were at a loss for a subject 
as so many treat of the same, but nature is 
a rich subject, and can never be exhausted. 
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| Some write that the father: of Propertiad 


was a follower of Antoay in the time of 
the triumvirate, and that being taken by 
Augustus at the siege of Perugia, he was 
sacrificed at the altar of Julius Cæsar, with 
a number of other prisoners. Propertius 
was intimately acquainted with Mecenas, 
Tibullus, and Cornelius Gallus; Ovid was 
likewise among his chief friends. He is 


said to have imitated Callimachus and 


Mimnermus in his Elegies. Scarce any. 
fragments of Mimnermus are left, and the 
resemblance to Callimachus does not ap- 
pear. Perhaps some of the works of this 
poet are lost. Some prefeg Propertius to 
Tibullus. a Ss 


Cornelius Gallus was born at Friuli, and 
by the favour of Augustus obtained the 
Prefecture of Egypt. Virgil’s tenth Ec- 
logne is addressed to him, and he men- 
tioned him likewise in the end of the Geor- 


gicks. He wrote four books of Love Ele- ~ 


gies of which very few remain at present. 
His style is reckoned harsh by the-criticks. 
He was likewise a celebrated oratour It 
is said that Augustus esteeming the praise 
bestowed on GaHus in the Georgicks to be 
too great, prevailed on Virgil to insert the 
Fable of Aristaus in place of them, whick 
is the reason that we do not find them in 
our present copies. It is thought that ail 
the original Elegies of Gallus are lost, and 
that what we have remaining is only what 
he wrote in Egypt inhis old age. Some 


write that Gallus put an end to his own life 


inthe forty-third year of his age. 


Titus Lucretius Carus was elder than 
Virgil, having flourished in the later times 
of the Republick. He wrote six books De 
Rerum Nuturain which he explains and re- 
commends the Atomical Phdosophy of Des 
mocritus and Epicurus This absurd theory 
which supposes the worldto have been made 
of a congeries of atoms jumbled together 
by chance, would have been quite ‘unsus.- 
ceptible of the ornaments of , unless 
the authour had thought fit to deviate from 


itin many places. The episodes and de- 


scriptions with which he has diversified 
his work, on this account, are the best parts 
of it. Abstract reasoning is foreign to po- 
etry; and the language of Lucretius is ac- 
cordingly very harsh forthe most part. Ae, 


Epicurus, his hero, admitted the existence 


of gods, to avoid the indignation of the pube 
lick, Lucretius retains them for ornaments 
to his poetry. The Epieureans held a plu- 
rality or rather an infinity of worlds, all of 
which they imagined were produced by 
chance, and that the gods, who, according 
to them, took no care of any of the affairs 
of this world, were corporeal beings of s 
superiour nature to man, who lived in a 
state of indolence in the -Jntermendia, or 


| 


— 
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paces between the several worlds. Tt is 
‘manifest that Epicurus left no other origin 
to his goda than to his worlds, namely, 
atoms.and.a vacuum, and that he thought 
-both equally liable to dissolution. Lucre- 
' iua has shown as much ingenuity in defen- 
ding his theory as the nature. of the cause 


admitted, but the absurdity of his princi- 


ples was sufficient to sink the greatest ge- 
hius. It'is remarkable that Lucretius lived 
and died in a state of madness, occasioned, 
it is said, by a philtre or love-potion, given 
him by his wife to restore his affection. He 
eut his veins and put an end to his life about 
the forty-fifth year of his age. It is worthy 
of remark that Mr. Creech, an English- 
mann, who translated Lucretius, and adopt- 
ed his unhappy principles, ended his life in 
the same manner, soon after he had finish- 
ed his translation. Virgil has borrowed 
many lines from Lucretius. 


Sallust was a noble Roman, and posses- 
sed a splendid fortune. He was cotempo- 
vary with Cicero, and a great enemy to that 
celebrated oratour, though he does him 
justice in his works, which gives us no 
‘small opinion of his integrity. ‘He married 
Terentia, the wife of Cicero, whom he had 
divorced after living thirty years with her. 
It appears from Horace that he was a great 
spendthrift and debauchee, though in his 
works he talks like a man of strict virtue 
and a stoick philosopher. It is surprizing 
that his great talents were not injured b 
the profligate and thoughtless life he led. 
It seems he wanted to stand fair with pos- 
terity, however infamous and despised he 
‘was among his cotemporaries. He wrote 
2 Roman History, which is unfortunately 
lost, but by the commendations given it by 
Martial, and the fame of the authour in his 
own times, as well as by those of his works 
‘which remain, we have reason to think was 
excellent. Sallust’s style is nervous, 
perspicuous, and elegant, though he affect- 
ed solemnity and antiquated words He 
displays great knowledge of human nature, 
and had all the abilities of a complete his- 
torian. The speeches inserted in his works, 
and the prefaces of a moral cast with which 
he introduces them, are justly admired. 
Though we have lost the most part of 
Sallust’s history, posterity are under great 
obligations to him for his account of Ca- 
taline’s conspiracy, and the war with Ju- 
fia. He has set a pattern of writing 
Eixory which has never been equalled, not 
even by Tacitus. Cardinal Bentivoglio has 
‘imitated him with no small degree of suc- 
:cèss, in his history of the wars in the Low 
Countries. It is remarkable that Sir Rich- 
érd Steel, the projector and principal au- 
thour of that useful and elegant work, the 


resembled Sallust in his maaner f 


of ving co well as in his works.. It is cer- 
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tainly the best service that bad men can do 
to posterity, to write well, though they live 
ill, and to endeavour, by writing good 
books, to make us forget the bad example 
they had set in their lifetime. It would 
have been happier for the world if all bad 
men had acted like Sallust and Sir Rich- 
ard Steel. i 


O tess: 


CRITICISM. 


For the Port Folio. 
A Turkisk Ode. Mesrtir. 


_ So strong is the taste for poetry, 
among the Turks, and so numerous 
are those who have indulged in the 
exercise of their talents for this spe- 
cies of composition, that, about the 
middle of the century which has ' 
lately closed, there was published in 
Constantineple a collection of the 
works of five hundred and nime po- 
ets, ranking as classicks in the lan- 
guage. Among the names of these, 
that of Mesihi is honoured with a 
very distinguished place. One of 
his numerous odes has been given to 
us in four different forms, by the pen 
of Sir William Jones, tł. He has 
transcribed it in the Roman charac- 
ter; 2. Translated it into English 
prose; 3. Imitated it in English 
verse; and 4. He has imitated it in 
Latin verse, on the model of the Per- 
vigitum Veneris. — 

Sir William prefixes the follow- 
ing remarks: ‘The Turkish Ode 
on the Spring was selected from ma- 
ny others in the same language, 
written by Mesihi, a poet of great re- 
pute at Constantinople, who lived in 
the reign of Soliman the Second, or 
the Law-giver: it is not unlike the 
Vigil of Venus, which has been as- 
cribed to Catullus: the measure of 
it is nearly the same with that of the 
Latin poem; and it has, like that, a 
lively burden at the end of every 
stanza: the works of Mesihi are pre- 
served in the archives of the Royal 
Society.’ 

: ODE. 
A LITERAL VERSION. 


Thou hearest the tale of the Nightin- 
gale, “ That the vernal season approaches.” 
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The Spring has spread a bower of joy in 
every grove, where the alimond-tree 
sheds its silter blossoms. Be cheerful ; 


be fullof mirth; for the Spring passes soon | 


away; it will not last. 


The groves and hills are again adorned 
with all sorts of flowers; a pavilion of ro- 
ses, as the seat of pleasures, is raised in 
the garden. Who knows which of us shall 
be alive when the fair season ends? Be 
cheerful; be full of mirth; for the Spring 
passes soon away ; it will not last. 


The edge of the bower is filled with the 
light of Ahmed; among the plants, the 
fortunate tulips represent his companions. 
Come, O people of Mohamned, this is the 
season of merriment! Be cheerful; be full 
Qf mirth; for the Spring passes soon away : 
it will not last. 


Again the dew glitters on the leaves of 
the lily, like the water ot a bright cime- 
ter, The dew-drops fall through the air 
on the garden of roses. Listen to me, Ñs- 
ten to me, if thou desirest to be delighted ! 
Be cheerful, be full of mirth ; forthe Spring 
passes soon away: it will not last. 


The roses and tulips are like the bright 
cheeks of beautiful maids, in whose ears 
the pearls hang like drops of dew. De- 
ceive not thyself by thinking that these 
charms will have a long duration! Be 
cheerful, be full of mirth; for the Spring 
passes soon away: it will not last. 


Tulips, roses, and anemonies, appear in 
the gardens: the showers and the sun- 
beams, like sharp lancets, tinge the banks 
with the colour of blood. Spend this day 
agreeably with thy friends, like a prudent 
man. Be cheerful; be full of mirth; for 
Le Spring passes soon away: it will not 

ast. 


The time is t in which the plants 
were sick and the rosebud hung its 
thoughtful head on its bosom. The season 
comes in which mountains and rocks are 
covered with tulips! Be cheerful; be full 
of mirth ; for the Spring passes soon away: 
it will not last. i 


Each morning, the clouds shed gems 
over the rose-garden: the breath of the 


gale is full of Tartarian musk. Be not ne- 


lectful of thy duty through too great a 
br of the world! Be cheerful: be full 
of mirth; for the Spring passes soon away : 
it will not last. 

The sweetness of the bower has made 
the air so fragrant, that the dew, before it 
falls, is changed into rose-water. The sky 
spreads a pavilion of bright clouds over the 
garden. Be cheerful; be full of mirth ; for 
o Spring passes soon away: it will not 

ast. 
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Whoever thou art, know that the Glaic 
gusts of autumn had seized the garden; burt 
the King of the world again appedrez, 
dispensing justice to all : in his reign, the 
happy cupbearer desired aad obtained the 
flowmg wine. Be cheerful; be fall of 
mirth; for the Spring passes soon away - 
it will not last. 


By these strains, I hoped to celebrate 
this delightful valley: may they be a me- 
morial to its inhabitants, and remind them 
of this assembly, and these fair maids ¢ 
Thou art a nightingale with a sweet veice, 
O Mesihi, when thou walkest with the 
damsels whose cheeks are like roses ! 
Be cheerful; be full of mirth; for. 


Spring passes soon away: it will not last.. 


THR SAME. 


°, 


Hear, how thenightingales, on ev’ry aptay, 
Hail in wild notes the sweet return of Mey 
The gale, that o’er yon waving almond 
blows, | 
The verdant bank with silver blossoms 
strows: f 
The smiling season decks each fow'ry 
glade, 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of Spring 
Bill fade! 


What gales of fragrance scent the vernal 
air; 
Hills, dales, and woods their loveliest man- 


tles wear, 
Who Knows what cares await that fatal 


Metrical Version. 


` 


day, 

When ruder gusts shall banish gentle Mayt 

E’en deii perhaps, our valles will in- 
vade. - 


Be : too soon the flow'rs of Spring 
Shi fade! 


The tulip now its varied hue di fs 

And sheds, like Ahmed’s eye, celestial 
rays. 

Ah, nation ever faithful, ever true, 

The joys of youth, while May invites pur 
sue! 

Will not these notes your tim’rous minds 
persuade ? 

Be gay: too soon the flew’rs of Springs 
will fade! 

The sparkling dew-dops o’er the lilies play, 

Like orient pearl, or like the beams of day 

If love and mirth your wanton thoughts 
engage, 


Attend, ye nymphs, (a poet’s words are 
sage! 
W a you sit beneath the tremb’ling 
$ 
Be gay: too soon the flow’rs of Spri 
wil fade. | re 
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T e fresh-blown Tose. Hke rene’ ierk 
irs, E z 
When pearls, dike dewidrops, glitter i in E 
+ Qars, :; 
The charms of youth at once are seen and ' 
past; - 
And Nature say 3, ‘ they are too sweet to’ 
last,’ 
Se-blooms : the- rose, and : 80. the blushing 
maid ! 
Be gay: too soon the flow’ rs of Spring 
. will fade ! -m 
Seesyon anemonies their leaves unfold, - 
Withrubies Raming, and with living gold ! 
While. chaystal show’rs. from weeping 
~ : clouds descend,: . 
Enjoyithe presence , of, thy tuneful friend. 
ow while, the wines are brought;,the so- 
fa?s.lay’d, | 


ga 
will fadet 


y :: tpo soon the flow’ rs of Spring 


The lants no more are | dried, the mea- 
U ‘dows dead ; 

No Tore the rose -bud hangs its ponire. 
“head : i: 

The shrubs revive in valles, - woods and 
‘bow'rs, 

And every stalk i is diadem’d with flow’rs; 

In silken robes each hillock stands array’d. 


Be ‘gay: too soon’ the flow’rs: of Spring 
will fade! 

Clear dreps each morn impearl the rose’s, 
bloom, 

Aud from its leaf the zephyr drinks per- 
fume ; 


The dewy, buds expand their lucid store : 
Be this our’ “wealth : ye damsels, ask’ no 
mere! x 
Though wise men envy, and though fools. 
. upbraid, 
Be gay: too soon the flow’ rs of Spring 
will fade! i 


The dew-drops sprinkled a the so 


gale, - 

Are ghang’d to essence ere they reach the 
‘dale. 

The mild blue'sky a rich pavilion spreads, 

Without our labour, o er our favour'd 
heads. 

Let others toil im war,in arts, or trade; 

Be gay;: tao soon, the flow’rs of ge 
will fade ! 


Ae 


Late, gloomy. Winter, child the sullen o 


air, : 
Till Soliman arose, and all was fair. 
Soft in his reign the notes of love resound, 
And\Pteasure’s rosy cup goes freély round. 
Here on the bank, which mant’ling vines 
o’ershade, 
€ gay: too soon the flow'rs of Spring 


will fade! 


'| Be gay: 
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May this rude lay from age to age Tremain, 
‘A true meniorial of this lovely 


ain— 
Come, charming maid, and bea thy poet 
sin 


, 8) 
Thyself the rose, and he the bird of Spring! 


Love bids him sing; and Love will be , 
obey’d ! 

too soon the flaw’rs of Spring 

will fade ! 


) THE SAME, 
In imitation of the Pervigilium Veneris. 


' Aliter audis pieces per nemora, per ar- : 


butos, 
Veris adventum canentes tinnulo modula- 
mine; 


Dulcé luget per virentes mollis aura amyg- 


- dalas : 
Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; fo- 
reum ver fugit, abit ! 


Ecce jam ffores refulgent gemmeis hono- 
ribus, 

Quique práta, quique salts quique syl- 
vulas amant ; 

Quis scit an nox una nobis dormiends 
eterna sit? 

Nunc amandum est, nunc est bibendum ; 
floreum ver fugit, abit ! 

Quantus est ‘nitor rosarum! quantus hya- 
cinthi decor ! 

Non ocellus, cùm renidet, est puellæ lætior: 


‘Hic levi dies amori est, hic voluptate sacer: 


Munc amandum est, nune bibendum; flo- 
reum ver fugit, abit! 


Ecce baccatæ recentis guttulæ roris micant, 


Per genam rosæ, cadentes, perque mite | 
hhum: 

Auribus gratum, puellz, sit meum vestris 
melds : 


Nu unc ‘amandum est, nunc bibendum ; Ao- 


reum ver fugit, abit ! 


Ut rosa in prato refulget, sic teres. virgo 
nitet, l 
Hxc onusta margaritis, illa roris gemmulis: 


Ne perenne vel puellæ vcl rose speres 


decus. 


Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; fio- 


reum ver fugit, abit ! 


4 


Aspice,. ut roseta amictu discolori splen- 


deant, 
Prata dum foecundat xther læta gratis 
imbribus, 


Fervidos inter sodales da voluptati diem, 
Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; fio- 
reum ver fugit, abit! 


' Jam situ deformis ægro non jacet tose 


‘calvx; 
Ve? adest, ver pingit hortos purptrantes 
3 floribus, fr É 
r i 


Perque sana, perque colles, perque lucos 
emicat: Sa 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum ; flo- 
reum ver fugit, abit ! 


Ecce per rosæ papillas suave rident guttu- 
- Te, 
Quas odorifer resolvit Jenis aurae spiritus; 
Hz pyropis, hæ smaragdis cariores indicis. 
Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; flo- 

reum ver fugit, abit! 


Is tenellis per vireta spirat è rosis odor, 


Ut novum stillans amomum ros in herbas 


. ecidaty > l 
Suave olentibus coronans lacrymis conope- 


Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum ; flo- 
erum ver fugit; ebit ! 


Acris olim cum malignis sæviit ventis 
hyems ; 
Sed rosoto, solis instar, regis affulsit nitor; 
Floruit nemus repente, dulce manant me- 
rum: 
Nunc amatdum est, nunc bibendum; fo- 
reum ver fugit, abit! 
His iners modis, Mesihi, melleam aptabas 
chelyn; 7 
Veris alis est poeta; vena cantat gaudia, 
Et rosas carpit tepentes è puellarum genis. 
Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendnm; flo- 
reum ver fugit, abit! 


LEVITY. 
| For The Port Folio. 
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_ Law Intelligence.—High Court of 
the Muses, Parnassus, 19th March, 
instant. Present, the Devir and Dr. 
Fausrus. The prisoner, Printer of 
‘the Port Folio, being duly arraign- 
ed to answer in plea of a case of da- 
mages against Asrotpuo of Griffin 
memory, pleaded not guilty ; and be- 
ing permitted to speak in his own 
defence, he stated to’the Honoura- 
ble Court, that he was not then fully 
prepared to enter into a minute de- 
fence of not always printing verba- 
tim. Yo copy verbatim et fiunciua- 
tim might be very pleasing to some 
authours; but would be not less 
disp.lcusing to more. He acquainted 
the Honourable Court that he had 
discovered ap important erreur in.the 
writ, ‘Lhe article alluded to, was 
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not printed in the “ eighzh”* number 
of l'he Port Folio.’ The Journal © 
was exhibited to the Court and Jury. 
Not finding the article therein, Judge 
Faustus delivered à succinct opi- 
nion, the Devir concurred, and the 
Jury immediately returned the bille 
Ignoramus ! Š l 


> £ 
Coe] 


In Pte to our Printers, who sre more 
careful in the revision of proofs than many 
of their brethren, and who are ntiy 
blamed for errours that arise solely from 
the imperfection of a manuscript, or the 
oscitancy of an Editor, we transcribe from 
The Repertory, the ensuing article, which 
is written in a spirit of the greatest good 
humour. a. : 

TYPOGRAPHY. 

No nation has a better opportunity 
for excelling in the art of printing 
than America, and few seem to im- 
prove their opportunities in this par- 
ticular with a less degree of care. 
The last part of this remark is daily 
exemplified by the innumerable ty- 
pographical blunders, that issue from 
the presses in this country; and pare 
ticularly frem those whose correc- 
tors, on agcount of their literary pre- 
tensions are the more responsible. 
To meet with twenty plain English 
pages, without as many blunders 
from the press, is a rarity which 
comes within the observation of but 
few; and as to the printing of any 
other language it is enel out of 
the question. In the execution of 
forty pages, five may commonly be 
filled with corrections, and one more 
with corrections of the last five. 
These errata are oftentimes the most 
amusing part of the book, and per 
haps the best. e 

The general manner of these er- 
rata is by no means unlike the fol- 
lowing ; | 

, . - BRRAŤA. l 
P. 1, from top, l. 2, for should, read should 
not. 


In same line, for Juniper, read Jupiter. 


P. 2, from top, 1. 5, for potentate read pota- 
toes. TE 


© The writ was printed werbetion, 


— 
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P. 2, from top, 1. 7, for illa fut, read ille 
a l 


P: 2, from top, l. 9, for. chamberpot read 
chamberlain, | l 
P. 2, from bottom, 1.12, for popularity read 
_ | pumpkins. 
P. 3, from top, L. 6, for jacobin, read jacka- 
napes. | : 
¥.-4, from top, 1. 11; for I saw Cele’s tri- 
_ _ angie, read Isosceles triangle. 
dn same line for death, read regeneration. 
- The errours are universally char- 
ged against the printers, who are 
perfectly excusable. The fault is in 
‘these, who overlook the proofs; and 
Ht is very frequently, the case, that, 
after examining the first proof and 
marking the errvurs, all farther cor- 
rection ‘is trusted to the Printers 
themselves. | | 


? 


C 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Busby, the celebrated master 
of Westminster school, educated 
ost of the eminent men who filled 
the great offices of state about the 
period he flourished, who ever re- 
garded him as their father, though a 
severe one. He was the second son 
of Richard Busby of Westminster, 
gent. but born at Lutton in Lincoln- 
shire, and being left in much pecuni- 
ary difficulty by his parent, the vestry 
of that town kindly assisted him until 
he had taken his degree af A. M. It 
was with difficulty he retained his situ- 
ation during the usurpation.® Charles 
II knew how to appreciate his merit, 
‘and to reward it made him a preben- 
dary of Westminster, July 5, 1666. 
If we view Dr. Busby as an instructor 
of youth, as a classical scholar, the 
writer of books upon grammar, or as 
an oratour, we must admire him; we 
shall do more when we regard him 


qe ernie agree EO 


è This modest, unassuming, yet emi- 
nently learned and sien ag man, was 
near losing his situation by those insolent 
men, Edward Bagshaw and Owen Price. 
The former had the effrontery to print his 
- narrative of the differences between Mr. 
Busby and Mr. Bagshaw, the first and se- 
cond masters of Westminster school, Lon- 
don, 1659, in four sheets, a very scarce and 
` eyrious tract; the latter was an Independent. 
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as a christian moralist, and munifi- 


| cent protector of merit and patron of 


religion and learning. The benevo- 
lence lent him in youth was amply 
compensated by the most extensive 
charity. All his virtues and acquire- 
ments were so little valued by himself, 
that he was admired for his elegance . 
and cheerfulness; leaving to little pe- 
dagogues formal grimaces and odi- 
ous pedantry. 

He died, rich and greatly regret- 
ted, April 6, 1695, aged 89, blessed 
with health and cheerfulness until 
his last illness, the reward of tempe- 
rance and industry. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, where there 
is a monument with his effigies, en- 
graved by Dart in his history of that 


- church. 


Dr. Busby was possessed of deep 
penetration, and immediately per- 
ceived the capacities of youth ; nei- 
ther rank nor fortune prevented his 
resolutely correcting those he thought 
deserving of correction, until he 
made them bend their minds to those. 
pursuits their genius seemed most 
suited for. Though he never spared 
the rod, yet he rejoiced to throw it 
aside, and benevolence then graced 
his brow. To humble merit he was 
the kindest and most energetick of 
of patrons. 

Dr. Johnson used to relate, that 
Busby declared his rod was his sieve, 
and that whoever could. not pass 
through that was no boy for him. 


anpa 
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The Revd. }. S. J. Ganpinen, Rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston, one of the most 


accomplished scholars in America, and 


whose political principles and party are 
the objects of our sincere admiration, has 
recently preached a Sermon occasioned by 
a proclamation for a Day of Fasting and 
Humiliation. The text is very telicitously 
selected from the prophet Jonah, © So the 
people of Nineveh believed God, and pro- 
claimed a Fast, and put on sackcloth ftom 
the greatest of them even to the icast.” Mr. 
Gardiner, after expounding and illustrating 
his text in'a very elegant manner, concludes 


his animated discourse with the iollow ug 
political reflections upon the ALARMING 
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STATE OF THE NATION. These wise opi- 


» pions, so nobly expressed, have our most. 


unqualified approbation. No other thoughts 
and no softer words are worthy of the pre- 
gent crisis. 

We, the inhabitants of this state, 
have commited various offences 
against the Supreme Majesty of Hea- 
ven, in the same manner, though I 
hope not in an equal degree, with 
‘the citizens of Nineveh. If we con- 
consider the distinguished blessings 
we have received as a people, our 


conduct will appear peculiarly un-, 


grateful. Two centuries have not 
elapsed, since these populous and 
well cultivated regions were a dreary 
wilderness, inhabited only by beasts 
of prey and unrelenting savages. By 
the favour and protection of Almigh- 
ty God, and the persevering exer-' 
tions of our industrious ancestors, we’ 
have gradually advanced from the 
weakness of infancy to the strength 
of manhood. The same gracious 
Providence which originally protec- 
ted, continued to watch over us, and 
blessed our arms with victory in an 
arduous struggle to defend our rights 
against the unjust and impolitick op- 
pression of a parent country: . A po- 
pular form of government was esta-: 
blished, well calculated, we flattered: 
-ourselves, for the sentiments of the’ 
‘people, for our state of society,:and 
for the security and enjoyment df 
- our dear-boucht rights and indepen- 
dence. Whilst other countries have 
been convulsed with war and deluged 
in blood, we haveenjoyed a compari- 
tive state of peace and prosperity. 
Our lands have been greatly impro- 
ved, our population has wonderfully, 
‘increased, and our commerce: has 
been crowned with'siiccess beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. 
And what return have we made to 
the Lord for all these benefits? Have 
we continued to cultivate: that | spirit 
of piety; and those virtues which 
gave birth to these blessings? Have 
we considered, as we ought, that 
righteousness alone has exalted our 
Ration? I fear we cannot conscienti- 
ously answer these questions in the 
affirmative. I fear that, with our 
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-wealth and prosperity, vice and irre: 
ligion have also increased., Licem 
tious principles and opinions, seem 
to have spread their baneful influence 
among us; and unless we’ sincerely 
repent, unless we check the progress 
of this meral pestilence. and reform 
our manners, we shall deserve, and 
may expect, that the: fate which 
threatened Nineveh, will be execu- 
ted on our ‘nation; we may expect 
either to fall a prey to civil dissen- 
‘tions, or to groan beneath the yoke 
-of a foreign master. There is cer- 
ttainky among us am increasing indif- 
-ference towards religion, a relaxed 
attention on publick worship, loose 
and latitudinarian sentiments respec- 
ling government and ‘religion, sub- 
jects, both of which are of the utmost 
importance. to human. happiness in 
this world, and one of ‘them in the 
next; and we appear: fond-of adop- 
ting with the fashions: of old cout- 
tries, all their vices and all theii-cét- 
ruption. Co em A 
__ An event as stupendous in its na- 
‘ture, as formidable in its consequet- 
ces, has doubtless, ‘quickened the 
growth of these licentious principles. 
A mighty revolution’ took place’ in 
one of the most powerful nations on 
earth; and unfortunately, we either 
were, or thought ourselves under 
‘great obligations to this nation. It 
became,fashionable, therefore, to ad- 
“mire all their actions, though their 
' extravagancics and their crimes soon 
exceeded whatever ‘credulity could 
have thought, or foar conceive. 
We were at first shocked at enormii- 
tics to which we had Been unaccusto- 
med, and at the open avowal of prit- 
ciples, which seemed to threaten the 
existence of every civilized society; 
especially when these principles were 
propagated by the sword, and reluc- 
tant nations compelled to adopt them. 
But our minds at length became fa- 
miliarized to objects of horrour, the 
favour we bore the nation deceived 
us into approbation, the splendour of 
their victories dazzled our eyes, and 
the popular name of liberty consecra- 
ted the worst of tyrannies. We apo- 


i 
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logized for what we could not justify; 
and losing by degrees that just indig: 
nation which good men feel at the 
perpetrationof wickedness, and which 
ìs ‘so great a safeguard to virtue, our 
moral ‘sensibilities were blunted, and 
our-hearts became corrupt and revo- 
lutionary. Nothing, in allhuman pro- 
bability, could have saved us from de- 
struction, but the pride, folly, and in- 
gratitude of the nation that we had so 
highly favoured. We acknowledged 

their republick, when no other pow- 
-er would acknowledge it. We sup- 
plied’ them with provisions, when 
both their armies and colonies: were 
in the utmost distress. We infringed 
the laws of strict neutrality to serve 
‘them, risked the resentment of the 
‘coalesced powers té'favour them, and 
actually experienced great injuries 
from the depredations of one of those 
„powers, in consequence of our known 


‘partiality. But the viper we foste- 
‘red in our bosoms stung-us to the, 


quick. Incensed that we would not 
‘join them in their wild and ambitious 
projects, they heaped upon us every 
‘species of injury and insult They 


made demands on us that were never: 


before made on an independent na- 
tion: They required a formal apolo- 
gy for the sentiments expressed by 
‘one of our presidents, together with 
a publick disavowal of those senti- 
‘ments. They demanded tribute as 
the price, not of peace, hut of nego- 
tiation. Twice they dismissed our 


envoys with ignominy, sent emis- 


„saries to corrupt our citizens, confis- 

cated our property, seized upon our 
merchantmen, imprisoned our peo- 
ple, and threatened to burn our towng 
This is a simple narrative of facts, 
which every one knows, and no one 
.can disprove, 

- Such was the conduct of republican 
France ;, and has the conduct of im- 
perial France been more friendly 
and equitable? After the subjugation 
-of continental Europe, has she dis- 
played any instance of moderation in 
success, or inclination to preserve the 
faith of existing treaties’ Has not 


her whole conduct towards this coun- 
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try been one continued system of in- 
sult, violence, and aggression? Does 
she not seize and confiscate our pro- 
perty wherever she finds it? Are 
not her cruizers,at this moment com- 
missioned to sink, burn, and destroy 
our vessels, and have they not exe- 
cuted that commission? And all this 
we bear; ay, and shall bear, and we 
shall crouch at her feet, and fawn 
upon her, and kiss the hand polluted 
with robbery and stained with mur- 
der, that holds the dagger, which 
will shortly be plunged into the bo- 
som of our independence. 

' But it is not to every nation that 
our spirit is thus humble. No, though 
submissive, and even servile to 
France, to Great Britain we are ea- 
ger to display our hitred, and hurl 
our defiance. ‘fhe American Eagle, 
though meek: as a Dove before the 
Gallick Cock, yet to the British Lion 


will present the < terrours of his beak, 


the hghtnings of his eye,’ and the 
strength of his talons. Every petty 
dispute, which may happen between 
an American captain and a British 


officer is magnified into a national 


insult. The land of our fathers, 
whence is derived the best blood of 
our nation, the country, to which we 
are chiefly indebted for our laws 
and knowledge, is stigmatized asa 
nest of pirates, plunderers, and assas- 
sius. We entice away her seamen, 
the very sinews of her power. We 
refuse to restore them on application, 
We issue hostile proclamations. We 
interdict her ships of war from. the 
common rites of hospitality. We 
pass non-importation acts. We lay 
embargoes. We refuse to ratify a 
treaty, in which she had made great 
concessions to us. We dismiss her 
envoy of peace, who came purposely 
to apologize for an act unauthorized 
by her government. We commit 
every act of hostility against her, 
proportioned toour means and situa- 
tion. Observe the contrast between 
the two nations, and our strange con- 
duct. France robs us, and we love 


her. Britain courts us, and we hate 


her. France is hostile, Britain friend- 
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ly. With France we have a treaty, 
with Britain none. France is fighting 
for the subjugation‘of the world. 
Britain for its independence. l'rance 
is contending for her own, aggran- 
dizement. Britain for her salvation. 
If France is victorious, we are slaves. 
If Britain proves victorious we re- 
main free France is a land of sla- 
very. Britain of freedom. ‘The ine 
sults and injuries we receive from 
France are unprovoked, and the im- 
mediate acts of her government. 
The insults and injuries we receive 
from Britain are not authorized by her 
government, and are often provoked 
_ by the rudeness and ill manners of 

our own people. France makes ac- 
tual war upon us, and yet we court 


her. We make actual war on Britain, | 


and yet she tries every expedient to 
conciliate us. Which, then, ought 
we to favour, the nation that robs us, 


that insults us, that confiscates our 


property, that burns our vessels, or 
the nation that speaks the same lan- 
guage, that is governed nearly by the 
same laws, that earnestly wishes for 
our friendship, that is fighting for her 
own liberty, and the liberty of the 
world, that can do us the most harm 
in war, and the most good in peace ? 
Can there be a doubt, if we consult 
merely our own interests? 


My brethren, we have greatly of- 
fended. Our conduct has been par- 
tial, unjust, and impolitick, and we 
seem now on the point of reaping 
the fruits of our folly. 


` As to our national rulers, warned 
by St. Paul, not to speak evil of 
dignities, I trust that we shall always 
speak, and think of them with all the 
respect they deserve; but we must 
leave their eulogy, to those, who are 
better acquainted with their virtues 
than we are. We are not such pro- 
found philosophers in this part of the 
Union as to discover the wisdom of 
risking our existence, as a nation, 
on a philosophical experiment, nor 
can we think, that starving a com- 
mercial people can add much to their 
prosperity and happiness. Some pro- 
cess must be first discovered of turn- 
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ing men into camelions, before they: 
can live upon air; and this may be 
one of the state secrets of the ad- 
ministration, which it may be thought 
improper at present to divulge. The 
gentlemen, who compose it, are 
doubtless honourable men, though 
they may think it unsafe to disclose 
to vulgar ears the important infor 
mation of what France demands, and 
of what she threatens. Such know- 
lege might awaken the good peo- 
ple of the United States, from the 
slumbers of apathy in which they 
have so long reposed, and they might 
speak in a tone of remonstrance, 
which would disturb even the tran- 
quillity of presidential philosophy. . 

Mysterious secrecy, in the govern- 
ment of a free people. where their 
dearest interests are at stake, is a new 
thing under the sun, and which, 
among the slaves of Britain, would 
hurl any minister from the seat of 
power. But the fascinating word 
republican, reconciles us to the most 
despotick measures, and leads us to 
think that we have the substance of 
liberty, when we have only the sha- 
dow. 

We want information; we want 
light. Our prayer is that of the 
Grecian hero in the Iliad. 

¢ Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven 

- restore, 

Give me to see, and Ajax asks no more, 
If Greece must perish, we thy will obey, 
Bot let us perish in the face of day! i 

The annals of history, my breth- 
ren, produce no parallel to the pre» 
sent situation of the worid. The po- 
litical hemisphere looks everywhere 


turbid and portentous. The tempest 
, X despotism, that has swept away 
the independence of Europe, is now 


gathered over America, and is just 
ready to burst in thunder on our 
heads. How can we avert the storm, 
and save the political vessel from its 
effects? Alas! what can philosophy. 
avail ina hurricane? We must trust 
her to more experienced pilots, or 
consent to go down. 

‘There never was a country, which 
calls itself enlightened, in which tæ- 


Jents, property and virtue had so lit- 
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tle influence as in this ; and yet it is 
certain that no country can flourish, 
where these qualifications are not the 
leading features in the character of 
its rulers. Suspicious of the able 
and wealthy, and jealous of their 
freedom, the people are unwilling to 
trust it to the only hands capable of 
preserving it pure and unsullied. 
Hence persons are sometimes eleva- 
ted into legislators, who are deficient 
in that previous education and know- 
ledge, indispensible to the just dis- 
charge of their important duties. 
The infallible consequence of this 
conduct must be, that either ignorant 
men will themselves plan measures 
destructive of. the publick weal, or 
else implicitly obey one or two am- 
bitious leaders, ‘who thus become in 
fact the whole legislature of the na- 
tion. i 

Nor is there any remedy- for this 
grievance but in the people them- 
- selves. They must feel, they must 
suffer, and then they may open their 
eyés to their true interest, and choose 
such rulers as will pursue the real 
welfare of the country. 

This period has, I believe, nearly 
arrived: The distress of the labour- 
ing class of the community is great, 
and is increasmg; nor have I, during 
the whole course of my ministry; had 
to many applications for relief, as 
since the embargo. Numbers ofin- 
dustrious men, willing to labour, are 
witheut employment, and utterly de- 
prived of all means to furnish them- 
selves and families with the necessa- 
Ties and conveniences of life. 


This surely is a loud call upon the 
charity ‘of all of us, my brethren, to 
contribute, in p ion to our 
means, to relieve the distresses of 
öur suffering brethren, nor ought 
any distinction of party to influence 
us in the discharge of this christian 
duty. This solemn season is pecu- 
Barly appropriated to deeds of charity 
and mercy, no less than to humila- 
tien and repentance. 

Jet us then-perform thew and let - 


the political dangers, that threaten]. 


US, prove a warning as efficacious to 
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ua, as the preaching of Jonah to the 
inhabitants of Nineveh. If we do not 
repent, the God of justice may un- 
sheath the sword of vengeance, the 
combined furies of civil and foreign 
war may be unchained, and we may 
be blotted out from the map of na- 


' tions. 


Our situation, my brethren, is in 
every respect, highly critical and 
alarming. To whom then should we 
have recourse in our distress, but to 
that Being, who is the disposer of 
all events, who scattereth the proud 
in the imagination: of their hearts, 
who says to the ambitious and upjust, 
so far shalt thou go, and no farther ? 

To that Being let us offer up the 
sacrifices of a contrite heart. Let us 
acknowledge and bewail our mani- 
fold sins before his divine majesty; 
imploring him to pardon a repentant 
people, to inspire our rulers with 
wisdom and firmness, and to cone 
found the devices of our enemies. 
Then may we with confidence and 
intrepidity, face the dangers which 
threaten us ; then may we no longer 
be afraid of what man can do unto us; 
then may we say unto each other, in 
the manly and patriotick language of 
Joab. < Be of good courage, and let 
us play the man, for our people, and 
for the cities of our God, and the 
Lord do that which seemeth him - 


good.’ 


-i 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folio. 


Lines written on seeing an Aspen 
Tree which the owner had dejerminy 
ed to fell, but observing the initials of 
the name of a much-lamented son ine 
cised on the bark, resolved to protect 
it from every assailant. | 
Hail! fortunate tree, which has weathered 

the blast, 
. And ’scaped the blind}fury of wood- 
choppers arm, _ 
Thy bark was inscribed in times which are 
ast, 
“Ana ihe favourite letters protect thee 


 +from barm: | 
For the fond breast of a. Father they bring, 
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` New York, 20th Nov. 1807. — 
oo , ? 


The image how sweet! of a promising 


youth ; Ma OL escucons. 
Whose bosom was warm as the noontide Ma OLDS Hooi, e : . 
of Spring, , l I commit the following. lines to 
Whose conduct dictated by Virtue and their fate. bg ; 
Truth’: . | . To ; 
i l ; = 
But ae the summons to sleep with t once, Lauisa, trl y thou ght AE 
. , : Thy heart l lt by Passi e. 
Is i a k the merciless fingers of An ips aos Sahit has Acer . : 
au, U D TE ° 
‘Nor virtue,-nor, truth can its influence To fan the mee of youhg PERG 
shed, | oa Oft with Persuasion’s velvet art, 
To detan for a moment the fast-ebbing I’ve softly whisper’d all the joy 
_ breath. — That lovers feel—when soul and heart 
His soul from its cearment compelled to | ~ In joint:communion, madly toy. 
depart, a | 


With Flatt’ry too, I’ve often tried 

To cast thy frigid zone aside ; 

But all my arts were fruitless—vain, . 
Still virtue would her throne maintain ; 
And yet I’ve wanton’d with thy charms, 
And fondly press’d. thee in my, arms, 


Winged its way to the regions of bliss 
and repose, 

And left a loved parent in sorrow of heart, 
To think on his loss, and to tell o’er his 


WOES ; 
But tho’ the fond form to his eye may.be 


lost, Till mad’ning tumult, thrill’d my frame, - , 
Yet shall dear mementos recall it to | As faint Pve murmur’d out thy name: - , 
mind ;- Te l l : 


And then—even then—unfeeling maid, 
Did Reason’s sceptre sway thy breast, 
And Honour’s phantom half decay’d 
Arise, to wave our being blest. 
l Tr ee y LUBIN. — 


And the tree which by tempest and storm 
has been tost, : | 

. Shall with tremulous motion still wave in 
_ the wind. Š 2 


E. 
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Written extempore on having a 
small appendage for a watch present- 
ed by an amiable and beautiful young 
lady. — : ; i 
The sordid estimate a gift 
` By’ts price in paltry gold ; 

Whilst others presents only prize , 

For riches they unfold. ` 
But generous souls a higher worth, 

To trifles can impart, 

When circumstances are combined 
To interest the heart : 
For gold and riches quickly fade, 

And leave a sting behind ; 
Those little gifts perpetuate 

A bliss within the mind. . 

Could I find language to pourtray, 

Th? emotions that I feel, 

The swelling theme would fix the lay 

That did my warmth reveal. 

But transports of an ardent heart, 
- By words are ill a a 
Take then sweet girl this deep-drawn sigh, 
Thou canst divine the rest. 
| OTHARIO. 


mga 
EPITAPHS. | 
Ina Village near Bridgewater. 


i To the memory of 

Kate fones, a wealthy Spinster, aged four- 
_ score, a : l 

Who’d many aches, and fancy’d many 


mare; - pi 
Knitting her friends to th’ grave with a 
church-yard cough, 
Long hung she on death’s nose, till one 
March morn 
There came a wind north-east, and blew 
her off, Sxi i 
Leaving her Potticary quite forlorn. 


ON THOMAS HUDDLESTONE, , 


Here lies Thomas Huddlestone. Reader, 
don’t smile ! z , ‘ E 
But reflect, .as this tombstone you view, 
That Death, who kill’d him, in & very shart 
while . 
Will huddle a stone upon you. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


_ For The Port Folio. 
‘TRAVELS. 
LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANTE. 
Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun- 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginza. 
(Continued from page 259.) 
LETTER XII. 
My dear E——, | 


THE country we travelled through | 


continued such as we had seen, be- 
ing diversified with wheat fields, vine- 
yards, plantations of olive and mul- 
berry trees, but we began to observe 
mountains at a distance, and the road 
was sometimes hilly, so that the fes- 
toons of grapes, which lined the way, 
were now alittle more in our power, 
for as the carriage necessarily went 
more slowly, we were at times en- 
abled to get out and walk; sucha 
circumstance was never disagreea- 
ble to the younger part of the fami- 
ly, and to our servant-mald whose 
appearance you must remember ; 


her looks upor such occasions, when 
she found herself in the undisturbed 
possession of as many grapes as she 
chose to eat, gave me an idea of 
what Candid’s must have been, when 
offering to return the pieces of gold 
which the children had left behind, 
he was told, to his great astonish- 
ment, that he might keep them. 
Nismes was once, under the go- 
vernment of the Romans, a city ‘of 
great extent, but of its ancient walls 
nothing now remains, but one solita- 
ry dismantled tower, which is ata 
considerable distance from the mo- 
dern town; it contains, however, 
mere Roman antiquities and in a 
greater state of preservation than any 
town of France: you have often 
heard of the celebrated Maison Qyar- 
ree, (the model after which the Ca- 
patel of Richmond was originally 
planned ;) it is a Roman temple of 
the smaller.size, all elegance and 
simplicity, perfectly entire, but dis- 
figured by dormant windows, which 
had been opened by a society of 
Monks, who used it formerly ase 
Chapel: prepared as one is to ad- 
mire it, the impression at first sight, 
K k 
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-pather falls short of the spectator’s 
TR and it appears diminu- 
tive: ata small distance from itis 
the amphitheatre, the form of which 


you are acquainted with, but it would 


be difficult for you to conceive an 
idea of the effect which its extreme 
magnitude and venerable antiquity 
have upon the mind. Although far 
from being entire, it is in some parts 
sufficiently preserved to convey an 
idea of what it must have becn for- 
merly, and one easily conceives how 
seventeenthousand persons may have 
sat at their ease in it. 

We went in at the ancient en- 
trance, walked for sometime in the 
lobby, as I should call itin a modern 
theatre, then penetrated by one of the 
vomitories to the seats, and ascended 
to the top of the building, where we 
remained for sometime in silent con- 
témplation of this mighty edifice. It 
seemed worthy of those who had 
been masters of the world, and they 


now appeared to us capable of having 


pee all the great things which 
istory has attributed to them. Up- 


wards of seventeen hundred years’ 


had rolled away since the amphithea- 
tre was built, and yet where avarice 
or the fury of an enemy have not 


made great efforts to destroy it, the . 


parts are as entire asif it had been 
erected in the last century. 

The arena is still encumbered 
with some wretched houses, to the 
very great disgrace of the town and 
the government; but elevated as we 
were, the extent and form of it were 
very apparent. There are other re- 
mains of former times at Nismes, 
which. in any other place would be 
remarkable, but are here scarcely 
noticed: there are remains for in- 
stance of atemple, said to be of Diana 
or $f the infernal deities, for antiqua- 
rians are not agreed upon the subject, 
whichare yeteufficiently entire togive 
a very good idea of its original form ; 
a part of the roof is still suspended 
in the air, and the ornaments of the 
ceiling, as far as it extends, are per- 
fect: there is aniche in front of the 
principal entrance over where the 
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altar was, no doubt, formerly occu- 
pied bya statue, and the funnel which 
gave passage to the smoke of the 
Victims, might serve for the same 
purpose now ; near it, is a spot, once 
sacred to some other deity, where a 
profusion of water bursts from the 
earth, is made to adorn a publick 
@arden, amidst statues and orna- 
ments of architecture, and then forms 
a canal, which supplies many of the 
different manufactories of the town: 
—this spot, which is called the foun- 
tain, and which in summer joins the . 
freshness of a running stream to all 
the delights of shade, is, as you may 
suppose, a very favourite one at that 
season. You must observe that I 
have purposely avoided speaking of 
the revolution and its effects; I can- 
not, however, refrain mentioning in 
this place that the weavers of Nis- 
mes have been reduced from more 
than four to less than one thousand. 
It formerly suffered as much from the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, and 
was the theatre of many of those 
horridinstances of persecution, which 
that impolitick event gaveriseto: the 
enmity of the two religious parties, 
embittered by a long continuation of 
atrocious conduct towards each other, 
more worthy the disciples of some 
ancient Egyptian deity, than of the 
God of Peace, had been in a great 
measure lulled to rest ; when Louis 
XIV, blinded by the zeal of his 
‘confessor, and not restrained by any 
remains of sensibility in Madame 
Maintenon for her former friends, 
excited the worst of ali civil wars: 
the cruel circumstances and conse- 
quences of this contest, the charac- 
ter of Cavalier, who, from a baker's 
boy, became the leader of the Pro- 
testants, the arts, he made use of to 
keep up his ascendency over his fol- 
lowers, by means of Prophets chiefly, 
who were generally women, the 
chosen vehicle of the Divine Spirit, 
and the singular circumstance of his 
reducing government to the neces- 
sity of treating with him at Jast, are 
all well described by Voltaire, to 
whom I refer you; he does not, 
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however, I believe, mention the par- 
ticular circumstance which drove the 
people into open rebellion. | They 
had submitted to the most humilia- 
tine restrictions in the exercise of 
their religion, and had groaned in 
secret amidst all that could be per- 
petrated of cruelty, all that could be 
heaped upon them of injury and in- 
sult; but there isa point beyond which 
men will suffer no longer, and the 
slightest event is sometimes suffici- 
ent to kindle up a flame, where the 
matetials have been long accumula- 
ted. Two young ladies of the name 
of Sexti, were carried off from their 
parents, and immured with circum- 
stances of great indignity in the 
castle of an Abbe the principal agent 
of the government; neither entrea- 
ties, nor the offer of money could. 
procure their liberation ; the people 
ef the neighbouring mountains at 
length excited and led on by the re- 
lations of the sufferers, rose in a 
mass, stormed the castle, liberated 


the ladies from a state of shocking 


confinement, and put the Abbe to 
death. 


—— en n a 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
LETTERS FROM BRUTUS. 
` LETTER III. 


To the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 
Srr, E 


Party-writers have so accustomed 
usto expect abuse in addresses of this 
sort, that I am obliged to.preface 
this letter with a declaration, that I 
am more an admirer of your good 

ualities than an observer of your 

ilings. In the distant retirement 
of private life, political opinions are 
mellowed into speculative mildness, 
and do not rise in our bosoms with 
that personal acrimony which sets 
down a man’s character merely from 
ħis party. Though I feel with, I be- 
Reve, a véry great majority of my 
fellow-citizens, much respect and 
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gratitude to men against whom you 
have been long in opposition, yet I 
am neither blind to their imperfec- 
tions nor to your merits. When 


‘their imperfections shall appear tø 


diminish their usefulness to the pub- 
lick, I will speak my opinion with 
the same regret with which I have 
seen your merits rendered useless or 
hurtful to it. I feel for my country, 
Sir; and I am grieved when, on ei- 
ther side, virtues or talents are lost 
to its service, or misapplied to its 


“prejudice. 


In my sense of your merits, Sir, 
I own I indulge a certain degree of 
vanity. It is not a vulgar mind they 
can affect or attach. You have been 
unfortunate in the exertion of ‘your 
talents: possessing popular virtues 
and popular abilities, your publick 
conduct and publick appearances 
have but seldom won the suffrages 
of the people. There was a refine- | 


. ment in your virtue, an abstraction in 


your: eloquence, which it required. 


“something of a philosopher and a 


scholar to relish; plain men denied 
the one, and did not always under- 
stand the other. Hence, perhaps, 
arose the’ ridiculous fable of your 
education at St. Omer’s, and your 
being designed for a member of a 
religious order sometime ago abo- 
lished in the greatest part of Europe; 
a story which had less foundation 
than almost any other in the mytho- 
logy of the vulgar. You had the 
genius and the learning, but you 
wanted the prudence and the address 
of the Socicty of Jesus. They con- 
trived to work upon mankind by the 
dextrous management of ordinary 
powers: you lost men by the mis- 
management of great and uncom- 
mon endowments. 


From the time of Swift down- 
wards, the remark of the superiour 
fitness of coarse ard ordinary minds 
to the plain operations of business, 
has been often repeated. In the 
House of Commons, which you ear- 
ly chose for the field of your ambi- 
tion, the same thing takes place: 
there is often @ point below elo- 
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quence at which men must stand 
who would wish to persuade or to 
lead that assembly. That in this 
business-kind of speaking you should 
not greatly excel ; that you should 
not always conjoin accuracy of de- 
duction with fertility of mvention, 
nor be as clear in a statement of 
figures as glowing in an appeal to the 
passions, ts what we naturally ex- 
pect from the different formation of 
different minds. There are few, ve- 
ry few men indeed, the variety of 
whose powers can accommodate it- 
self to the sense of the plain, the cal- 
culations of the plodding, the vivaci- 
ty of the fanciful; whose language 
has perspicuity for the dullest un- 
derstanding, and brilliancy fer the 
most lively imagination; whose 
speeches have demonstration for the 
reasoner and logician, and flow for 
the ears of the vacant and the 
thoughtless. These are endowments 
which nature bestows but seldom, 
though she happens to have gifted 
with. them each of the present lea- 
‘ders of the opposite parties in Par- 
liament. : 
But it was net only from the ab- 
stractions of philosophy or the re- 
finements of learning that you dis- 
gusted your audience ; it was often 
from an intemperance which philo- 
sophy should have restrained, from 
@ grossness which learning should 
have corrected. In the course of 
the prosecution against Mr. Has- 
tings, you trespassed equally against 
justice, humanity, and decorum. 
Surely, Sir, the moral and elegant 
systems in which you are so conver- 
sant, should have suggested the im- 
propriety. of that conduct which you 
and some of your brother managers 
adopted. Mr. Hastings stood be- 
fore them a.prisoner, under that pro- 
tection which an obligation to sijent 
sufferance should have afforded him 
With generous minds, His accusers 
were invested with a high character, 
the representatives of the Commons 
of Great Britain: the tribunal they 
addressed consisted (abstractly speak- 
ing) of every thing that was.venera- 
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ble and august. Was that a place for’ 
rancour or scurrility, for ribaldry. or 


railing? You, Sir, in particular, had 


the calm dignity to support of one 
who sought to assert the rights- of: 
mankind, to vindicate the honour of 
Englishmen. You came not there 
in the situation of some of your col- 
leagues, to wipe away the impeach- 
ment of vice in themselves by the 
declamation of virtue ; to obliterate 
the memory of dishonesty by eulo- 
giuins on honour, and to take from. 
publick mischief and dissension that 
general chance .of advantage which 
desperate incendiaries hope for a- 
midst the eonflagration they have 
raised. It may perhaps wound yeur 
peculiar and allowable pride, to be. 
accused ef as much: want of taste as 
of compassion or propriety. You re- 
versed the well-know compliment to 


' Virgil, who was said “ to toss about 


his dung with majesty ;” you bor- 
rowed her flowers from rhetorick, 
and, soing them with ordure; threw 
them in the faces of your neble and 


. venerable judicature, of your high- 
| bred and beautiful auditory. I leave 
| out of this account all doubts of the 
‘justice of your charge, because E 


give you credit for a belief of its jus- 
tice. Yetin doing so, I fear I must 

educt as much from your penetra- 
tion as I allow to your integrity. 
How else should it happen that the 
only objects of your persecution have 
been those who have successfully 
served their country; that your blind 


humanity should have championed 
| itself in the cause of the cheats of St. 
| Lustatia, and the blackguards of 


Bengal ; against men who had saved 
the British possessions in both Indies 
from the ruin and disgrace which 


| some of your friends had suffered ta 


overwhelm them in other parts of the 
world ? 


Moderate men, who know and va- 
lue you, ave astonished at the. vehe- 
mence of your style, and the violence 
of your conduct in publick, when 
they compare it with. that-candour 
and that gentleness which. conciliate 
so many friends to you in private. 
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‘But it needs less metaphysical know- 
ledge than you possess, less know- 


ledge of life than my age has taught | 


me, to account for this phenomenon. 
When the mind is imbued with a par- 
ticular turn: of thinking which it has 
indulged into a habit; with the au- 
dience that rouses, the exertion that 
warms, the party that inflames ; 
against all these circumstances com- 
bined, it requires more soundness of 
judgment than men of your genius 
are commonly blessed with, to keep 
the just and even balance of conduct 
and demeanour: yet’ humanity 


should never leave us, because ina 


good man it is that instinctive prin- 
ciple which nothing should overpow- 
er for a moment. There was a time, 
Sir, when you forgot its call ; a re- 
markable period, when distress and 
infirmity were seen in such elevated 
places, that the visitation of heaven 
was markėd with national awe and 
depression. I forbear to recal the 
general indignation, or to raise the 
. blush on your own cheek which a 
repetition. of the expressions you 
then used.@nust occasion. For this 
also you wanted the apology some 
others “might have pleaded; you 
knew the tenderness of a parent, the 
comforts of a family, the connexion 
of a worthy and honourable society. 
You had not abandoned your heart 
to play, nor lived a wretched depen- 
dent on the pfostitution of character, 
on the wreck of principle. But you 
had leased out your humanity te fac- 
tion! Party-rage had stifled your na- 
tural sensibility, and you forgot the 


man inthe monarch. Yet they whe 


are willing to blame you will quote 
that parade of feeling which you de- 
tailed for the misfortunes of Asiatick 
princes, of whom the names and de- 
scription threw a ridicule over the 
pomp of your pity. I will answer, 
since I have no better apology, that 
here also it was the rage of party 
still. 

The rage of party, Sir, is unwor- 
thy of your talents, and unbecoming 
your character. It levels your ge- 
nius and your virtue with men whose 
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- petulanceundervalues the first, whose 
profligacy ridicules the latter. In my 
respect for virtue, in my pride of 
letters, I cannot bear the advantage 
which, on this ground, the dissipated, 
the worthless, the ignorant have 
over you. Resume the place which 
nature, education, your own senti- 
ments, and the sentiments of good 
men would assign you. Do not 
peevishly (as l have sometimes heard 
you propose) retire from that post in 
which you may still be useful to 
your country. We have not, amidst 
our recollection of some weak or 
censurable appearances, forgotten the 
merit of your better exertions. With 
the force of a scholar’s style, with 
the richness of a poet’s imagination; 
you have formerly, and may again 
correct theerrours or expose the abu- 
ses of publick measures. Be but 
just to yourself, to your talents, to 
your fame, ‘You have lived long 
enough to contention and cabal. ï 
speak, Sir, with the sympathy of a 
coeval. The struggle for place, the 
bickcrings of faction, are at no time 
very dignified occupations ; but at 
our time of life, and to aman like 
you, they are particularly degrading; 
when against the paltry emolu- 
ments, or trifling distinctions of a few 
joyless years, they stake the happi- 
ness of present peace of mind, and 
the reputation of future ages. 
BRUTUS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
CHARLES, EARL or Dorsgr. 


This nobleman, heir to the earl- 
dom of Dorset, was, in his father’s 
life-time, created earl of Middlesex 
and Baron Cranfield, upon the death 
of his uncle who bore those. titles. 
Charles loved his wit, respected his 
talents, and admired the bravery he 
showed as a volunteer in the fleet. 
To be near the royal person he was 
of the bed-chamber, but he seldom 
came to court in James II’s reign ; 
and, inthe midst of the confusions 
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in the termination of his reign, he 
had the honour to conduct the prin- 
cess Ann, afterwards queen, into 
Derbyshire. On the succession of 
William and Mary, he became lord 
chamberlain of the household, was 
frequently appointed one of the lords 
justices in his majesty’s absence, 
and elected a knight of the garter. 
His lordship had the honour to be a 


sponsor, with the king, to William,. 


duke of Gloucester. Queen Ann 
greatly valued him, but he chose to 
quit a publick life sometime before 
she began to reign; devoting his 


privacy to letters, in which he emi- 


nently excelled, and was both the 


poet and the Mæcenas of the court. 


It was principally under his foster- 
ing care that Ann’s was the Augus- 
tanage. Even in age, though oc- 
casionally subject to dejection, he 
was the pleasantest companion in. the 
kingdom, and he shone as much in 


the country as he had done in the 


palace, being charitable and conde- 
scending. Obiit January 29, 1705-6. 
His lordship was: equally and justly 
lamented by the sovereign, the court, 
the publick, and his family. Lord 
Rochester said in jest, which how- 
ever was undoubtedly true, that “& he 
did not know how it was, but my lord 
Dorset might do anything, yet was 
never to blame.” Charles II, to 
whom this observation was addres- 
sed, felt its force, as did all the suc- 
ceeding sovereigns, each loving the 
man, even when he opposed those 
measures of theirs which he did not 
approve*. He was father of the se- 
cond duke of Dorset. As a satirist, 
RocHester judiciously remarked, that 
he was the best good man, with the 
worst-natured muse. Inhis last years 
he became corpulent. 


* Lord Orford remarks, that “ Dorset 
s was the finest gentleman in the voluptu- 
«ous court of Charles II, and in the 
s gloomy one of king William. He had 
“as much wit as his first master, or his 
‘contemporaries, Buckingham and Ro- 
s chester; without the royal want of feel- 
«ing, the duke’s want of principles, or 
e the earl’s want of thought.” 
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Sherborn § free-school, 


THomMas CREECH, M. A. 

Thomas Creech, the son of Tho- 
mas and Jane Creech, was a native 
of Dorsetshire, and born in 1656. 
Wood calls his father a gentleman, 
as does Mr. Hutchins, who was like- 
ly to be well informed about it ; but 
Jacobs says this was not the case =: 
his actual condition has not been ex- 
actly ascertained. He might have 
been a person of respectable descent ; 
but that his circumstances were not 
affluent may be presumed, as his son 


_was indebted to the patronage of col. 


Strangeways for his education, at 
under Mr. 
Thomas Curganven, for whom he 
appears to have entertained a great 
regard, as he has inscribed to him 
his Translation of the Seventh Idyl- 
lium of Theocritus: though his fa- 
ther probably resided at. Blandford 
Forum, in the church of which place 
both himself and wife are interred. 
On quitting school, young Creech 
went to Wadham College, Oxford, in 
1675, as acommoner, where he took 
the usual degrees in their course. 
In 1689, he was elected @ fellow of 


-All Souls, and became eminent at 


once as a philosopher, a poet, and a 
divine. It is certain that he posses- 
sed great powers , but it is general- 


ly thought his. friends injured him 


by an excess of praise, and carrying 


their commendations of his talents 


beyond what they could fairly sup- 
port: this, with the want of a suffici- 
ent fortune to maintain his situation 
as he wished, and some impruden- 
cies besides, gave him a melancholy 
turn; and he became by degrees, 
austere, recluse, and at last a misan- 
thrope. It is said, that having bor- 
rowed money of a friend, who after 
repeated application for repayment 
in vain, again urged his claim with 
greater earnestness, he was so much 
affected at not being able to answer 
the demand, that he parted with him 
in disgust, and retiring to his cham- 
ber, put an end to his life. His mis- 
fortunes have been attributed also to 
some disappointments which he had 
experienced both in preferment and 


x 
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in love : most probably a combina- 
-tion of untoward circumstances urg- 
ed him to the execution of the des- 

erate acts——the more to be lamen- 
ted, as he was then about to be pre- 
sented by his college to the valuable 
living of Welwyn, in Hertfordshire. 
Mr. Creech published an edition of 
Lucretius, in the original, which is 
much esteemed ; and a translation of 
the same poet into English, which 
obtained him great credit in the 
learned world. He made versions 
also of several other Greek and Ro- 
man authours ; as Horace, some few 
of the odes only excepted; ‘Theo- 
critus, to which he prefixed a trans- 
lation of  “ Rapin’s Discourse of 
Pastorals-;”’ 
cellent Prefatory Discourse, in the 
form of aletter(to a person unknown), 
on thestudyof Astronomy and Astro- 
logy among the ancients; as well as 
some detached parts of Virgil, &c. 
Ovid and Plutarch, printed in seve- 
ral collections. He lost as much 
- fame by his Horace as he had gained 
by his Lucretius. Francis’s transla- 
tion has obtained the palm: “it is 
“ highly Horatian; the work being 
“ moral without dulness, gay and 
66 spirited with propriety, and tender 
« without whining.” Creech’s Ho- 
race is dedicated to Dryden—Dry- 
den, from whom his friends would 
have taken the poet’s wreath, to bind 
it on his rivals brow. | 


For the Port Folio. 
CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
(Continued from page 263.) — 
Pindar, Simonides, /Eschylus. . 


Pindar was a native of Thebes, in Bæ- 
otia, acountry not famous for genius, and 
perhaps this circumstance has contributed 
not a little to the fame of his works. It 
has been a popular opinion, in sundry ages, 
that a dry soil, a clear sky, anda whole- 
some climate were favourable to the efforts 
of genius, but that marshy grounds, fogs, 
and moisture were adverse to it. Yet it is 
curious to observe, that the inhabitants of 
Attica a country lying on the sea, pretend- 
ed to enjoy every advantage of climate, 
though in the near neighbourhood of Beo- 
tia. 


Manilius, with an ex-. 
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' When Pelopidas, and his twelve com- 
panions set out from Athens, to deliver 
Thebes from the Cadmean faction, we are. 
informed by Cornelius Nepos, that thev 
set out from Athens inthe morning, and 
arrived at Thebes in the evening, and as 
they walked on foot, they could not under- 
go a great change of climate, in that time. 
On so narrow foundations do popular pre- 
judices often rest! 

Ancient and modern times have likewise 
attributed a want.of genius and capacity to 
the natives of Holland, on account of their 
fogs and marshes. Auris Batava was a 
proverbial expression for dulness and 
want of taste. The modern French and En- 
glish have been misled by this prejudice, 
and seldom mention Dutchinen without 
derision. But a country which produced 
Erasmus, Grotius and Boerhaave, ought 
not to be reproached as barren of men of 
genius, scarce any country in Europe can 
boast of three such men Pindar applied 


` himself to the lyrick Poetry, and celebra- 


ted the victors in the publick games, who 
were regarded with a veneration of which 
we can form no idea at this day. On such a 
barren subject as the merits of conquerors 
in bodily exercises one would imagine that 
it required amazing genius and invention 
to be able to say anything, especially to 
compose such anumber of Odes as Pindar 
has done ; but by the help of digressions, 
descriptions, comparisons and allusions to 
ancient Fables, he has contrived to give a 
proper variety to his compositions, and to 
relieve his readers from that languor which 
they might have apprehended from so uni- 
form a subject. The corporeal qualities 
of men and horses are soon enumerated, and 
the faculties of the mind exerted in run. 
ning and fighting admit of no great variety, 
but herein the singular skill and abilities of 
the poet appearcd. He has given such 
variety, elevation and dignity to the sub- 
jects he treated, as has procured immorta- 
lity to his works, as wellas to himself, and 
to many persons whom we should never 
have heard of in any other manner, and 
whg perhaps never expected that distinc- 
tion. The humours and adventures of a 
newmarket meeting would be thought a 
strange subject for any Poem except a 
satyrical one, in our time : yet Pindar, trom 
transactions not more important, though 
imagined otherwise in his time has raised 
a monument of his genius that time cannot 
efface ; the uniform elevation of Pindar’s 
language and sentiments has been much 
and justly admired, and his talent of giving 
dignity to subjects of little importance is 
stil unequalled. Horace considersitas a mad 
project to endeavour to imitate him. His 
Odes are divided into the Nemez, Isthmizx, 
Pythiz and Olympicz, according to the 
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great games resortcd to by the Grecks, 
and even by their colonists in Italy and 
Sicily. We know little of Pindar’s history. 
Perhaps necessity which made Shakspeare 


a poet, -was the real muse of Pindar, as it» 


is not to be thought that he -had attach- 
ments to every conqueror, that led him to 
celebrate them, nor that they were uni- 
fermly men of talents or worth. It is much 
more probable that these men, not willing 
to confine their honours to the triumph of a 
day, and desirous to live an age or so, after 
their death, paid such men as Pindar, to 
kelp them to a little renown. Whatever 
they paid him, it is probable that it was far 
too little, as he has given them and him- 
self a greater degree of celebrity than pro- 
bably either of them thought of. Alex- 
ander, when he demolished Thebes, spar- 
ed the house and decendants of Pindar, 
out of reverence for learning, and to trans- 
mit his name along witk that of Pindar, to 
posterity. What seems a blemish in the 
works of this poet, though not noticed by the 


eriticks, is his ending Iris linesinthe middle | 


of a word, so thatthe same word oftens be- 
longs to two different lines. We do not find 
the like in any other ancient authour, ex- 
cept the fragments of Sappho, and it would 
he reckoned’ unpardonable among the 
moderns except in a ridiculous work. It 
is surprizing that Horace has taken no 
notice of thisasa blemish, and has even imi- 
tated it in his Gdes, perhaps in truth it pro- 
ceeded. from negligence. The abruptness 
and frequency of his transitions often ren- 


ders his sense difficult to bediscovered. Mr. - 


West has performed with success and pro- 
priety the laborious task: of translating 
Pindar into English. | 


Simonides was of Ceos, one of the Archi- 
pelago Islands, though few of his perfor- 
mances have been preserved to our times 
it appears that he did not ‘confine himseif 
to one sort of Poetry, Lyrick, Elegiack and 
Epigrammatick appear to have been equal 
tohim. What perhaps may account for this 
phenomenon is, that he was the first @7ho 
prostituted the muses by writing for hire; 
butin this he has been imitated by most of the 
ancients and all the moderns, whether they 
write in prose or verse. Elegies might be 
saleable commodities to families who were 
‘In mourning, as well as Panegyricks to 
those who were in prosperity. Simonides is 
said tohave excelled most in the Elegiack. 
The little that remains of him would al- 
most lead one to think that he had an idea 
of Satire, which none of those Poets whose 
works are extant, appear to have thought 
of. The story of his preservation by Castor 
and Pollux, whom he had celebrated in 
his Poems as related by Phoedras, proves 
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that he was highly estemed in Ins own 
times. Itis somewhat ungrateful in the.. 
moderns that they have never exerted 
themselves in celebrating the person who 
first concci ved the idea of literary property. 


; emg 


#schylus was the first writer of Trage- 
dy, and invented the mask and cloaks which 
the Grecian actors wore ever afterwards. 
—Persone, palleque repertor honeste, Æs- 
chylus. The tracts of Thespis were ire- 
gular performances, recited from a cart by 
vagabonds who daubed their faces with 
the lees of wine. Jgnotum Tragice, &c. 


Sometimes two of these vagabonds exhibi- 


ted in succession, and a goat was the re- 
ward of the conqueror, a circumstance 
which shows the simplicity of these times, 
and how far they were from conceiving 
the importance of benefit nights, and full 
-houses. Carmine qui Tragice, (rc. Hschylus 
first introduced the Dialogue, and brought 
two actors on the stage at the same time, 
but he introduced allegorical personages, 
such as we' find in the old Engtish plays. 
The language of Aschylus is solemn and 
lofty, and his characters are well supported. 
Milton is supposed to have borrowed some 
of the features of his character of Satan 
from the Prometheus of Æschylus. He ap- 


| pears to have conceived first the idea of 


theatrical action, which in the time of 
Thespis was mere recitation. Seven of 
his Tragedies are still extant. Aschylus 
ought likewise to be mentioned as the in- ` 
ventor of the Chorus, a circumstance that | 
distinguished the ancient Sage, and which 
Mr. Mason has in vain endeavoured to in- 
troduce into modern Tragedy. The first 
tragick perfomances were only hymns. in 
praise of some deity, commonly of Bacchus. 
Ballads or panegyricks on the action of 
heroes succeeded these, at last the actor 
assumed. the person of the hero, and as 


the statues of their Gods and heroes were 


commonly painted red, it is probable that 
thelees of wine with which they besmeared. 
their faces, was adopted at first in order 
to give them some resemblance of the per- 
sons whom they represented, According to 
the ideas which the poeple had of them. 
There appears to be something inconceiva- 
bly mean inassuming the person of another, 
which mankind have felt uniformly in rude 
as well as in civilized ages. The Greeks 
were very rude in the time of Thespis, yet 
he never endeavoured to appear before 
them except in disguise. The mask which 
schylus invented covered all the face and 
even the head. The Comick as well as the 
Tragick actors uniformly used this disguise 
among the Romans as well as the Greeks. 
It is remarkable that though the person of a 
player was not infamous among the Greeks 
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as it was among the Romans, yet the exer- 
cise of their profession was uniformly con- 
sidered as such, and disguise was reckon- 
ed necessary, even though the person was 
known: among them the authour was the 
principal actor, and supposed to understand 
the best manner of representipg his own 
compositions. Among allthe actors of plays, 
ohly Roscius and Asopus among the Ro- 
mans, Moliere among the French, and 
Shakspeare and Garrick among the English, 
have had their names transmitted with re- 
spect to posterity. 


MISCELLANY. 


At the commencement of the year 1791, 
the Right Honourable Epmunp Berke, 
addressed a letter to a Peer of Ireland, 
Lord Kenmare, on the penal laws against 
Irish Catholicks, -previously to the repeal 
of a part thereof in the session of the Irish 
Parliament held A. D. 1792. This let- 
ter Mr. Burke himself distinctly alludes to, 
in his political correspondence with Sir 
Hercules Langrishe. But both in Dod- 
sley’s original edition, and in Rivington’s 
new, this letter to Lord Kenmare is: 
strangely omitted. As we knew that this 
neglected letter was extant somewhere, 
our admiration of its wise and eloquent 
authour has induced us for many years to 
search for it as for hidden treasure. We 
have at length found it among the valuable 


and copious collection of scarce pamphlets | 


and travels in the shop of Mr. Patrick 
Byrne, formerly an eminent Bookseller in 
Dublin, and since fully established in Phi- 
ladelphia. The letter in question, which was 
printed in Ireland by Thomas M‘Donnell, 
appears from internal evidence to have 
been surreptitiously obtained, or published 
from an imperfect copy. More than one 
hiatus occurs, and the pamphlet is deform- 
ed by several lacune. Still, though imper- 
fect, it is evidently from the hand of the 
mighty master. The wand, though muti- 
lated, is still the wand of a potent magician. 
It is the staff of Prospero, which can now 
excite a tempest, and now beckon to 
an Ariel. 

This fugitive tract is composed in a style 
generally plainer than the florid Edmund 
was wont to employ. But when he chooses 
to play his brilliant part before our eyes, and 
dazzle us with the blaze of metaphor, every 
figure that he selects glitters like the topaz 

South America. 


A Letter from a Distinguished English 
Commoner, Eve. 


My Lorp, : 
I am obliged to your Lordship for 


your communication of the heads of | 


~ 


plied to. 
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Mr. G———r’s bill. I had received 
it in an earlier stage of its progress, 
from Mr. Braughall; and I am still 
in that gentleman's debt, as I have 
not made him the proper return for 
the favour he has done me. Busi» 
hess, to which I was more immedi- 
ately called, and in which my senti- 
ments had the weight of one vote, 
occupied me every moment, since { 
received hisletter. This first morning, 
which I can call my own, I give with 
great cheerfulness to the subject, on 
which your lordship has done me the 
honour of desiring my opinion. I 
have read the heads of the bill, with 
the amendments. Your Lordship is 
too well acquainted with men, and 
with affuirs, to imagine that any true 
judgment can be. formed on the value 
ofa great mcasure of policy, from 
the perusal of a piece of paper. At 
present I am much in the dark, with 
regard to the state of the country, 
which the intended law is to be ap- 
It is not easy for me to 
determine whether or no it was wise 
(for the sake of expunging the black 
letter of laws, which menacing as 
they were in the language, were 
every day fading into oe) solemn- 
ly to reaffirm the principles, and to 
reenact the provisions of a code of 
statutes, by which you are totally ex- 
cluded from the privileges of the 
commonwealth, from the highest to 
the lowest, from the most material of 
the civil professions, from the army, 
and even from education, where alone 
education is to'be had. Whether 
this scheme of indulgence, grounded 
at once on contempt and jealously, 


has a tendency gradually to produce 


something better and more liberal, 
I cannot tell, for want of having the. 
actual map of the country. If this 
should be the case, it was right in 
you to accept it, such as itis. But 
if this should be one of the experi- 
ments, which have sometimes been 
made, before the temper of the na- 
tion was ripe for a real reformation, I 
think it may possibly have ill effects, 
by disposing the penal matter in a 
more systematick order, and there- 
L] 
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by fixing a permanent bar against 
anything that is truly substantial. 
The whole merit or demerit of the 
measure depends upon the plans and 
Cisporitions of those by whom the 
act was made, concurring with the 


general temper of the Protestants of 


Ireland, and their aptitude to admit in 
time of some part of that equality, 
without which you never can be fel- 
Jowcitizens. Of all this I am whol- 
ly ignorant. All my correspondence 
with men of publick importance, in 
Ireland, has for sometime totally 
ceased. On the first bill for the re- 
lief of the Roman Catholicks of Ire- 
Jand, l was, without any call of mine, 
consulted both on your side of the 
water and on this. On the present 
occasion, I have not heard a word 
from any man in office; and know 
as‘little of. the intentions of the Bri- 
tish government, as 1 know of the 


temper of the Irish parliament. Your 
Lordship mentions that opposition is 
expected from the archbishop of 
e——}. If F am rightly informed? 


he has obtained that high andlucra- 
tive office under the crown, by the 
credit of his uncle. Mr. E s, who 
has himself a high and tolerably 
profitable office under the king, and 
has been for many years constantly 
in such offices ; and, I am told, looks 
tothe pecrage. Opposition, too, is 
hinted from other persons, who hold 
great places and have multiplied 
great emolumentsundergovernment. 
} do not find that any opposition was 
made by the principal persons of the 
minority in the house of Commons, 
or that any isapprehended from them 
in the house of Lords. 
of the difficulty seems to lie with the 
principal men in government, under 
whose protection this bill is sepposed 
to be brought in. This violent op- 
position and cordial support, coming 
from one and the same quarter, ap- 
pears to me something mysterious, 


and hinders me-from being able to | 


make any clear judgment of the me- 
rit of the present measure, as com- 
pared with the actual state of the 
country, and the general views of 


‘say on memory. 


The whole 
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government, without which one can 
say nothing that may not be very er- 
roneous. | | 

To look at the bill, inthe abstract, 
it is neither more nor less than a re- 
newed acp of UNIVERSAL, UNMITI- 
GATED, INDISPENSABLE, EXCEPTI- 
onLEss DISQUALIFICATION. 

One would imagine, that a bill, 
inflicting such a multitude of incapa- 
cities, had followed on the heels of a 
conquest, made by a very fierce ene- 
my, under the impression of recent 
animosity and resentment. No man, 
on reading that bill, could imagine 
he was reading an act of amnesty and 


indulgence, following a recital of the 


good behaviour of those wha are the 
objects of it; which recital stood at 
the head of the bilt, as # was first in- 
troduced: but, I suppose, for its in- 
congruity with the, body of the piece, 
was afterwards omitted —This I 
It however still 
recites the oath, and that Catholicks 
ought to be considered as good and 
loyal subjects to his majesty, his 
crown and government. Then fol- 
lows a universal exclusion of those 
GooD and LOYAL subjects from every 
(even the lowest) office of trust and 
profit ; from any vote at an election; 


from any privilege in a town corpo- 


rate; from being even a freeman of 
such corporations; from serving on 
grand juries; from a vote at a ves-- 
try ; fram having a gun in his house; 
from being a Barrister, Attorney; or 
Solicitor, &e. &c. kc. 

This has surely much. more the 
air of a table of proscription, than an 
act of grace. What must we sup- 
pose the laws concerning those good 


subjects to have been, of which this 


is a relaxation? I know well that 
there isa cant current, about the dif- 
ference between an exclusion from 
employments even to the most rigo- 
rous extent, and an exclusion from 
the natural benefits arising from a 
man’s. own industry.. I allow, that 
under some circumstances, the dif- 
ference is very material in point of 
justice, and that there are conside- 
rations which may render ‘it advisa- 


! 
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ble for a wise government to keep 
the leading parts of every branch of 


civil and military administration in. 


hands of the best trust: But a total 
exclusion from the commonwealth 
is a very different thing. When a 
government subsists (as governments 
formerly did) on an estate of its own, 
with ‘but few and inconsiderable re- 
venues drawn from the subject, then 
the few officers which subsisted, were 
naturally at the disposal of those who 
paid the salaries out of their own 
ckets, and there an exclusive pre- 
erence could hardly merit the name 
of. proscription: almost the whole 
produce of a man’s industry remain- 
ed in his own purse to maintain his 
family. When a very great portion 
‘of the labour of individuals goes to 
the state, and is by the state again 
refunded to individuals, through the 
medium of offices, and in this cir- 
cuitous progress from the publick to 


the private fund, indemnifies the fa- 


milies from whom it is taken, an 
equitable balance between the go- 
vernment and the subject is establish- 
ed. But.if a great body of the peo- 
ple who contribute to this state lot- 


tery, are excluded fromall the prizes, - 


the stopping the circulation with re- 
gard to them, maybe a most cruel 


hardship, amounting in effect to be- 


ing double and treble taxed, and will 
be felt as such to the very quick by 
all the families high and low of those 
hundreds of thousands, who are de- 
nied their chance in the returned 
fruits of their ownindustry. This is 
the thing meant by those who loek 
upon the publick revenue only asa 
spoil; and will naturally wish to have 


as few as possible concerned in the. 


division of the beoty. Ifa state should 


be so unhappy as to think it cannot. 


subsist without such a barbarous pro- 
scription, the persons so proscribed 
ought to be indemnified by the remis- 
sion of a large part of their taxes, 
by an immunity from the offices of 
publick burden, and by an exemp- 
tion from being pressed into any mi- 


litary or naval service. - 
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Common sense and common jus- 
tice dictate this at least, as some sort 
of compensation for their slavery. 
How many families are incapable of 
existing, if the little offices of the re- 
venue, and Kittle military commis- 
sions are denied them? To deny 
them at home, and to make the hap- 
piness of acquiring some :of them 
somewhere else, felony, or high trea- 
son, is a piece of cruelty, in which 
till very lately I did net suppose this 
age capable of persisting. Formerly 
a similarity of religion made asort of 
country for a man in some quarter or 
other. A refugee for religion was a 
protected character. Now, the. re- 
ception is cold indeed: and therefore 
as the asylum abroad is destroyed, 
the hardship at home is doubled. 
This hardship is the more intolera- 
ble because the professions are shut 
up. The church is so ef course. 
Much is to he said on that subject, in 
regard to them, and to the protestant 
dissenters. But that is a chapter by 
itself. Iam sure I wish well to that 
church, and think its ministers 
among the very best citizens of your 
country. However, such as it is, a 
great walk in life is forbidden ground 
to seventeen hundred thousand of 
the inhabitants of Ireland. Why are 
they excluded from the law? Do 
not they expend moneyin their suits? 
Why may not they indemnify them- 


Selves, by profiting, in the persons 


of some, for the losses incurred by 
others? Why may not they have per- 
sons of confidence, whom they- may, 
if they please, employ in the agen- 
cy of their affairs? ‘he exctusion 
from the law, from grand juries, 
from sheriffships, and undersheriff- 
ships, as well as from: freedom in 
any corporation, may subject them 
to dreadful hardships, as it may ex- 
clude them wholly from all that is 
beneficial, and expose them to all 
that is mischievous in a trial by jury. 
This was manifestly within my own 
observation, for I was three times. in. 
Ireland from the year 1760 to the. 
year 1767, where I had sufficient 
means of information, ooncerhing 
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the inhuman proceedings (among 
which were many cruel murders, be- 
sides an infinity of outrages and op- 
“pressions, unknown before in a civi- 
lized age) which prevailed during 
tbat period in consequence of a pre- 
tended ‘conspiracy among Romaa 
-Gatholicks against the king’s govern- 
nent; I could dilate upon the mis- 


-chiefs that may happen from those 


which have happened, upon this head 
ef disqualification, if it were at all 
necessary. l 
The head of exclusion from votes 
for members of parliament is close- 
Jy connected with the former. When 
you cast your eye on the statute book, 
you will see that no Catholick, even 
in the ferocious act of Queen Anne, 
was disabled from voting, on account 
of his religion. The only conditions 
required for that privilege, were the 
oaths of allegiance and abjuration— 
both oaths relative to a civil concern. 
Parliament has since added another 
‘oath of the same kind; and yet a 
House of Commons adding to the se- 
curities of government, in proportion 
as its danger is confessedly Icssened, 
and professing both cenfidence and 
indulgence, in effect takes away the 
privilege left by an act full of jca- 
Jousy, and professing persecution. 
The taking away of a vote is the 
taking away the shield which the 
subject has, not only against the op- 
pression of power, but that worst of 
all oppressions, the persecution of 
private society, and private manners. 
No candidate for parliamentary in- 
fluence is obliged to the least atten- 
ton towards them, either in cities or 
counties. On the contrary, if they 
should become obnoxious to anv bi- 
gotted or malignant people among 
whom they live, it will become the 
interest of those who court popular 
favour, to use the numtberless means 
which always reside in magistracy 
and influence, to oppress them. The 
roceedings in a certain county in 
Gunster, during the unfortunate pe- 
riod I have mentioned, read a strong 
lecture on the cruelty of depriving 


men of that shield, on account of 
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their speculative opinions. The pro- 
testants of Ireland feel well and na- 
turally on the hardship of being 
bound by laws in the enacting of 
which they do hot directly or indi- 
rectly vote. ‘The bounds of these 
matters are nice, and hard to be set- 
tled in theory, and perhaps they have 
been pushed too far. But how they 
can avoid the neceasary application 
in the case of others towards them, 
I know not. : | 

Itis true, the words of tbis act do 


not create a disability ; but they 


clearly and evidently: suppose it. 
There are few Catholick freeholders 
to take the benefit of the privilege, 
if they were permitted to partake it ; 
but the manner in which this very 


right in freeholders at large is de- 


fended, is not on the idea that they 
do really and truly represent the 
people ; but that all people being ca- 
pable of obtaining freeholds, all those, 
-who, by their industry and sobriety 
merit this privilege, have the means 
of arriving at votes. Itis the same 
with the corporations. 

The Jaws against foreign education 
are clearly the very worst part of the 
old code. Besides your laiety, you 
have the suecession of about 4000 
clergymen to provide for. These 
having no lucrative thing in prospect, 
are takcn very much out of the lower 
orders of the people. At home, they 
have no means whatsoever provided 
for their attaining a clerical educa- 
tion, or indeed any education at all. 
When I was in Paris, about seven 
years ago, I looked at everything, 
and lived with every kind of people, 
as well as my time admitted. I saw 
there the Irish college of the Lom- 
bard, which seemed to me a very 
good place of education, under ex- 
cellent orders and regulations, and 
under the government of a very pru- 
dent and learned man (the late Dr. 
Kelly). This college was possessed 
of an annual fixed revenue of more 
than a thousand pounds a year; the 
greatest part of which had arisen 
from the legacies and benefactions of 
persons educated in that college, and 


saison 
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whe had obtained promotions in 
France, whence they made this grate- 
ful return. One in particular I re- 
member, to the amount of ten thou- 
sand livres, annually, as it is recor- 
ded on the donor’s monument in their 
chapel. It“has been the ‘custom of 
: poor persons in Ireland, to pick up 
such knowledge of the Latin tongue 
as, under: the general discourage- 
ments, and occasional pursuits of ma- 
gistracy, they were able to acquire ; 
and receiving orders then at home, 
were sent abroad to obtain a clerical 
education. By officiating in petty 


chaplainships, and performing, now | 


‘and then, certain offices of religion 
for small: gratuities, they received 
the meansof maintaining themselves, 
until they were able to complete their 
education. Through such difficulties 
and discouragements, many of them, 


have arrived at a very considerable | 


proficiency, so as to be marked and 
distinguished abroad, who afterwards, 
by being sunk in the most abject po- 
verty, despised and ill-treated by the 
higher orders among protestants, and 
not much better esteemed or treated, 
even by the few persons of fortune 
of their own persuasion; and con- 
tracting the habits and ways of think- 
ing of the poor and uneducated, 
among whom they were obliged to 
live, in a few years retained little or 
no traces of the talents and acquire- 
ments, which distinguished them in 
the earlier period of their lives. Can 
we, with justice, cut them off from 
the use of places of education, foun- 
ded, for the greater part, from the 
economy of poverty and exile, with- 
out providing something that is equi- 
valent at home? 

Whilst this restraint of foreign 
and domestick education was part of 
a horrible and impious system of ser- 
vitude, the members were well fitted 
to the body. To render men patient, 
under a deprivation of all the rights of 
human nature, everything which 
could give them a knowledge or 
feeling of those rights was rationally 
forbidden. To render humanity fit 
to be insulted, it was fit that it should 
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be degraded. But when we profess 
to restore men to the capacity. for 
property, it is equally irrational and 
unjust.to deny them the power of 
improving their minds as well as 
their fortunes. Indeed, I haye eyer 
thought the prohibition of the means 
of improving our rational nature, to 
be the worst species of tyranny that 
the insplence and perverseness of 
mankind ever dared to exercise. 
This goes to all men, in all situations, 
to whom education cat be denied, 

. Your Lordship mentions a propo- 
sal which came from my friend the 
Provost, whose benevolence and en- 


Jarged spirit I am perfectly convinced 


of ;, which is, the proposal of erect- 
ing a few sizerships in the college, 
for the education (I suppose) of Ro- 
man Catholick clergymen. Hecer- 
tainly meant it well; but, ‘coming 
from such a man as he is, it is a 
strong instance of the danger of suf- 
fering any description of men to fall 
into entire contempt—The charities 
intended for them are not perceived 
to be fresh insults; and the true na- 
ture of their wants and necessities 
being unknown, remedies, wholly 
unsuitable to the nature of their com- 
plaint are provided for them. Itis 
to feed a sick Gentoo with beef broth, 
and foment his wounds with brandy. 
If the other parts of the university 
were open to them, as well on the 
foundation as otherwise, the offering. 


of sizerships would be a proportion- 


ate part ofa general kindness. But 
when everything ¿beral is withheld, 
and only that which is servile is per- 
mitted, it is easy to conceive upon 
what footing they must be in such a 
place. _ : 

Mr. Hutchinson must well know 
the regard and honour I have for 
him ; and he cannot think my dissen- 
ling from him in this particular, ari- 
ses from a disregard of his opinion: 
it only shows that I think he has lived: 


in Ireland: to have any respect for 


the character and person of ‘a pepish 
priest there—Oh! tis an uphill work 
indeed. But until we come to rë- 
spect what stands in a respectable 
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lighe with others, we are very defici- 
ent in the temper which qualifies us 
to make any laws and regulations 
about them. It even disqualifies us 
from being charitable to them with 
any effect or judgment. | 
When we are to provide for the 
education of any body of men, we 
ought seriously to consider the par- 
ticular functions they are to perform 
in life, 
man is the minister of a very ritual 
religion : and by his profession, sub- 
ject to many restraints. His life is a 
life full of strict observances, and his 
dutics, of a laborious nature towards 
himself, and of the highest possible 
trust towards others. ‘The duty of 
confession alone is sufficient to set 
in the strongest light the necessity 
ef his having an appropriated mode 
of education. The theological opi- 
nions and pecular rites of one reli- 
gion never can be properly taught in 
universities, founded for the purpo- 
ses and on the principles of another, 
which in many points is directly op- 
posite. Ifa Roman Catholick clergy- 
man, intended for celibacy, and the 
function of confession, is not strictly 
bred in a seminary where these 
things are respected, inculcated and 


enforced, as sacred, and not made the 


subject of derision and obloquy, he 
will be ill fitted for the former, and 
the latter will be indeed in his. hands 
a terrible instrument. 
There is a great resemblance be- 
tween the whole frame and constitu- 
tionof the Greek and Latin churches. 
The secular clergy in the former, by 
being married, living under little re- 
straint, and having no particular edu- 
cation suited to their function, are 
universally fallen into such contempt, 
that they are never permitted to as- 
pire to the dignities of their own 
church. It is not held respectful to 
call them papas, their true and an- 
cient appellation, but those who wish 
to address them with civility, always 
call them hieremonachi. In conse- 
quence of this disrespect, which I 
venture to say, in:such a church must 
be the consequence of a secular life, 


A Roman Catholick clergy- 
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a very great dégeneracy from repu- 
table Christian manners has taken 
place throughout that great number 
of the Christian church. 


It was so with the Latin church, 
before the restraint on marriage. 
Even that restraint gave- rise to the 
greatest disorder before the Council 
of Trent, which, together with the 
emulation raised, and the good ex- 
amples given by the reformed chur- 
ches, wherever they were in view of 
each other, has brought on that hap- 
py. amendment, which we see in,the 
Latin communion, both at home and 
abroad. — | aa ; 


The Council of Trent has wisely 
introduced the discipline of semina- 
ries, by which priests are not trusted 
for a clerical institution, even to the 
severe discipline of their colleges; 
but after they pass through them, 
are frequently, if not the greater 
part, obliged to pass through peculiar 
methods, having their particular ri- 
tual function in view. It is in a great 


- measure to this, and to similar me- 


thods. used in foreign education, that 
the Roman Catholick clergy of Ire- 
land, miserably provided for, living 
among low and ill-regulated people; 
without any discipline of sufficient 


force to secure good manners, have 


been hindered from becoming an in- 
tolerable nuisance to the country, in- 
stead of, being, as I conceive they ge- 
nerally are, a very great service to it. 


The ministers of protestant chur- 
ches require a different mode of edu- 
cation, more liberal and more fit for 
the ordinary intercourse of life, and 
having little hold on the minds of 
people by external ceremonies, and 
extraordinary observances, or sepa- 
rate habits of living, they make up 
the deficiency by cultivating their 
minds with all kinds of ornamental 
learning, which the liberal provision 
made in England and Ireland for the 


parochial clergy, and the comparative 


lightness of parochial duties enables 
the greater part of them, in some 
considerable degree, to accomplish; 
to say nothing of the ample church 
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preferments, with little or no duties 


- annexed. 


This learning, which I believe to 
be pretty general, together with a 


higher situation, and more chastened 


by the opinion of mankind, forms a 
sufficient security for their morals, 


and their sustaining their clerical 


character with dignity. It is not ne- 


cessary to observe, that all these 
things are, however,’ collateral to 
their function, and that, except in 
preaching, which may be, andis, sup- 


plied, and often best supplied, out of 


rinted books, little else is necessary 
or a protestant minister, than to be 
able to read the English Janguage; I 
mean for the exercise of his function, 
not to the security of his admission. 
Buta popish parson in Ireland may 
do very well without any considerable 
Classical erudition, or any proficien- 
cy in pure or mixed mathematicks, 
or any knowledge of civil history. 
Even if they should possess those 
acquisitions, as at first many of them 
do, they soon lose them in the pain- 
ful course of professional and paro- 
chial duties: but they must have all 
the knowledge, and what is to them 
more important than the knowledge, 
the discipline necessary to those. du- 
ties. All modes of education, con- 
ducted by those whose minds are 
cast in another mould, as I may say, 
and whose original ways of. thinking 


are formed upon the reverse pattern, 


must be to them not only useless, but 
mischievous. Just as I should sup- 
pose the education in a popish eccle- 
siastical seminary would be ill fitted 
for a protestant clergyman. 
would be much more so; as, in the 
case of the first, it only requires to 
reject: in the other little for his pur- 
pose is to be acquired. TR 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

PALACE COURT. 

HARDY v. LONG. 
The plaintiff in this action was a respec- 
table n and apothecary, a member 


surgeo | 
of the Roya} College, and brought the pre- 


sent action to recover the sum of 62 for 


Here it 
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medicines, and attendance on the son of 
the defendant a boy, at Mr. Coomb’s 
boarding-school, Walworth. The defen- 
dant, conceiving the doctor’s charge to be 
exorbitant, had refused to liquidate it, but 
had puid 4/. into Court, as sufiicient, in his 
mind, toextinguish the claim. Mr. Coomb, 


_who keeps the boarding-school, was the 


first witness called. He proved the illness 
of the boy, who had been attacked by a 
scarlet fever, succeeded by an inflamma- 
tion in the bladder. He also proved the 
attendance of Mr. Hardy; and also that a 
professional gentleman, named Brown, had 


_ visited, but that was after the boy relapsed. 


On. his cross-examination he stated, that 
he was surprised, when the bill was pre- 
sented, and his surprise was excited 

the high charge it contained. He denied 


. ever having heard the father of the boy say 


to. the doctor, “ Give him anything, but 
don’t run me to expenses.” A lad named 
Henderson, who was in the plaintit¥’s shop, 
stated, that he had made up all the medi- 
cines enumerated in the bill before the 
Court, and nothing was charged in it be- 
yond the common and ordinary rate. 

Mr. Williams, a surgeon and apothecary, 
observed, that the charges in the bill were 
extremely moderate:— Mixtures were only 
charged 2¢. which in his opinion, ought to 
have been charged 2s. 6d. This witness 
added, that the plaintiff would have been 
fully warranted had he charged three or 
five guineas for his attendance on the boy, 
as an inflammation of the bladder was a 
surgical case, and required more care and 
vigilance than the scarlet fever, which 
was a case entirely of a medical descrip- 
tion. The lowness of the plaintiff's charge 
was also confirmed by Mr. Pearce, another 
disciple of Kscudapius, and who, by the by, 
it would appear, was nearly related to 
Momus. He stated, that none of the 
charges were above the ordinary rate, 
though several were below it. The learn: 
ed counsel for the defendant asked this 
gentleman, how he charged for mixtures 2 
« Sir, Z always charged half a crown.” 
“« What, half acrown, whether they are 
made of water and brickdust, or squille and 
capillaire.”—*é Sir, they are charged in the 
lump, exactly as you charge law expenses.” 
Question by the court:—“‘ Have you any 
more questions to put to this witness ?”” Na, 
Sir; nd.more.”  . i 

The learned counsel for the defendent 
then addressed the Jury. He said that he 
was not enabled to call any witness, but he 
thought it a little hard that a charm, as it 
were,‘should so alter an apothecary’s bil, 
several of the plaintiff’s witnesses had 
changed the complexion of the case, by 
saying, that an inflammation-of the bladder 
altered the nature of the disorder, under 


. 
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which the boy laboured, and made it a sur- 
gical instead of a medical case. .There 
was certainly a good deal of art employed 
in bringing forward evidence ofthat nature, 
because, he understood, that an inflamma- 
tion in the bladder was no unusual com 
comitant of a scarlet fever, which was a 

neral inflammation over all parts of the 
Body He had every respect for profes- 
sional men, but it would be a case of ex- 
treme hardship if his client should be obli- 
` ged to pay for medicines, several of which. 
had :been returned unused. Here Mr. 
Coomb was again called up. He said, that 
his mother had returned several medicines 


when the boy was getting better, under the | 


idea that he had taken enough. The doc- 
tor’s boy, on the contrary; denied that, to 


the best of his knowledge any medicines } 


had been sent back. 

Mr. Serjeant Marshal, the Judge, went 
over the evidence to the Jury, who, with- 
out hesitation, found a verdict in favour of 
the plaintiff, for 6/. 


eos 


SONG. l 
KATE KEARNEY, 


Oh, have you not heard of Kate Kearney, 


She lives on the banks of Killarney, 
From any glance of her eye, shun danger 


y 
For fatal ’s the glance of Kate Kearney; 
Her eye is so modestly beaming, 
You'd ne’er think of mischief she’s dream- 


ing; ; 
Yet, Oh ! I can tell how fatal’s the spell; 
That lurks in the eye of Kate Kearney. 


Oh should youe’er meet this Kate Kearney’ 
Who lives on the banks of Killarney; 
Beware of her smile, for many a wile 
Lies hid in each look of Kate Kearney ; 
Her smile ’s so bewitchingly simple, 

O, there’s mischief in every dimple, 
Who e’er dares inhale her sigh’s spicy gale, 
Must die by the breath of Kate Kearney. 


Of all the words in Lexicon, 
Not one to my poor thinking, 

Can make a man so wise a Don, 
As those in use for drinking ; 

To say he’s drunk, so coarse the sound, 
That Bacchus ask’d Apollo 

To give some terms in wit profound, -- 

And he the phrase would follow. 
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When ladies drink, why then they're gay, 
But to a toping gipsey l 
Of vulgar rank, we sneering say 
Upon my soul she’s ripecy ; 
When Lords are bubb’d, they’re in the sun; 
And cits are mighty muddled, 
But when a husband up is done, . 
The wife cries—dearee ’s fuddled. ~ 


When Jack{is groge’d, he’s shipp’d his beer, 
He cries you’re half seas over, 

And brisk young Damon roars, my dear, 
d'm prim’d just for a lover. | 

And some are rocky, some are muzz’d, 
And some disguie’d and mellow, 

But goddesses must now be buss’d, 
For Pm a merry fellow. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folio. © 


CHARACTER OF A CLERGYMAN. 


If e'er true virtue could the muse engage, 

Or stamp just value on the poet’s page, 

The man I sing the foremost place should 
claim 

With the frst worthies on ‘the rolls of 

_ fame. ` ' - 

Learn’d, not pedantick; courteous, yet: 

sincere; 

Mild to all others ; to himself severe. 

With soul-subduing eloquence he warms, 

Which, while convincing, still forever 
charms. ; 

Cheerless from him no penitent can £0, 

For sacred ever is the tear of wo: 

E’en though his words like lightning seem 
to play, 

His inward pity wipes their tears away. 

The praise of man he seeks not to engage, 


Nor preaching fears the. rich offenders 
; rage, 8 
The bold apostle of an iron ape. 

Unlike the dull declaimers of the time, 
Who by their sermons ne’er remove a 
crime, 3 | 
His style is simple, yet his speech su- 

blime. 
Such is the sage; in fame superiour far 


To him who glitters in the pomp of war; 
A fame that stands recorded with the just, 
Well-earned by virtue, not heroick dust. 


L. G. 
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(Continued from page 275.) 
LETTER XIV. 
My dear E ’ | 
NISMES, when a Roman town, 


had been a place of such opulence, | 


Or so particularly favoured by the 
Government, that water for the ac- 
commodation of its inhabitants was 
brought from two fountains, at the 
distance of nearly sixty miles. It 
was carried along, as you may sup- 
pose, in the way made use of in your 
neighbourhood to convey water to an 
overshot wheel; but on its arrival at 
the river Gardon, it was necessary 
that an acqueduct should be construc- 
ted, in order to connect the opposite 
hills. ‘This acqueduct, which is still 
entire, is what is called the Pont du 


Gard, and is supposed to be one of 


%- 


- 


the most magnificent remains of for- 
mer times: it is composed of three 
arcades in the handsomest style of 
architecture, built one above the 
other to the height of one hundred 
and sixty feet, and on the top is a 


channel of two feet and a half in 


breadth, by a perpendicular wall of 
three, along which the water flowed. 
This channel was formerly covered, 
but the flat stones, which formed the 
covering, have been thrown off near 
one of the extremities, and I walked 
into it for about twenty steps; the 
extreme length of the whole building 
from hill to hill, is a little more than 
eight hundred and twenty feet. It 
would seem like affectation, orat least 
like exaggeration, if I wereto pretend 
to express to you, what I felt upon 
the near approach of this noble mo- 
nument of Roman taste and magni- 
ficence ; we remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of it for sometime, and 
took the last look at it with regret: 
J here fell in by chance, with a pea- 


- sant from the village of La Chapelle, 


from which Mons. de la Chapelle, 

of whom you -have often heard me 

speak, took his title, and in the neigh- 
M m 


t 
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bourhood of which he held a large 
estate. I was glad to hear this pea- 
sant speak so affectionately of his 
former Seigneur, whose absence, and 
subsequent misfortunes he seemed 
sincerely to deplore; that a kind- 
hearted, liberal man, possessed of 
great riches both in France and St. 
Domingo, should live to be beholden 
to a former slave of his for a dinner, 
and that slave to be the keeper of a 
prison where white men were confi- 
ned, is one among the many instan- 
‘ces of the vicissitudes of human af- 


fairs, which should make us tremble © 


for ourselves.* 

We might here have shortened 
our distance, by taking the road 
which led to the Pont de St. Esprit, 
but Avignon was not to be overlook- 
ed, and we accordingly proceeded in 
that direction; we now continued to 
ascend a high and bleak ridge; the 
Jand became poor, and the vincyards 
thinly scattered. To the stout horses 
and oxen of the fertile plain we had 
quitted, succeeded small mules and 
asses, one of which last, I saw yoked 
to the same plough with a miscrable 
cow. We also saw large flocks of 
sheep, with a moveable hut for the 
shepherd, and guarded by stout dogs, 
whose necks were armed for battle 
against the wolves. At length, after a 
Jong and tedious ascent the valley of 
the Rhone began to open to our view; 
a valley thickly interspersed with 
every mark of human industry and 
prosperity, and a river so often men- 
tioned in history, and proceeding 
from the very spot towards which 
we were bending our steps. 
dition to this prospect there stood, 
commanding our attention on the 
back ground, a long chain of the 
distant Alps in all their.sublimity of 
height, and of snow, as old as the 
world itself. After a few miles, the 
prospect of the valley became enlar- 
ged, Villeneuve was at our feet, then 

_ eame the Rhone, then a small island, 


+ This good humoured and kind-hearted 
man was afterwards put to death by order 
of Dessalines. 


In ad- 
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next the stately ruins of an ancient 
bridge, and in the midst of meadows, 
vineyards, and gardens, the’ vene- 
rable city of Avignon, so famed for 
its numerous: steeples and for the 
palace of its former sovereign, and 
still defended, in appearance, by its 
ancient walls. 1 must now refer you 
to the history of Jane of Naples, 
whom of all the bad women of for- 
mer times, you will be perhaps least 
disposed to imitate. Read how she 
came to give this country to the See 
of Rome, and how the Popes kept 
thcir court there during the celebra- 
ted schism, which contributed so 
much to prepare the minds of men 
for the reformation: it was a favour- 
ite measure with Louis XIV to take 
Avignon away from the Pope, when- 
ever he was displeased with the mea- 
sures of the court of Rome, and you 
may perccive in the letters of Ma- 
dame de Sevigné, how pleased she 
used to be, that her daughter should 
actthe vice Queen fora time, and 
that Mons. de Grignan should re- 
trieve his ‘circumstances out of the 
revenues of the country; read also, 
if you can, some accountof the shock- 
ing scenes which took place in this 
venerable city, and in the neighbour- 
hood during the fever of the revolu- 
tion; figure to yourself too, that it 
was here that a division of Hannibal’s 
army crossed, whilst the main body 
amused the simple barbarians about 
twenty miles lower down, and you 
will now be able to conceive how in- 
teresting the view was as we descen- 
ded the eminence above Villeneuve 
about an hour before sunset. On our 
arrival at the side of the river I was 
glad to have an opportunity of show- 
ing how visibly the sea 
had retreated from the spot we stood 
on, for the whole bank had been evi- 


dently a bed of oysters. 


The inn at Avignon was the best 
we had ever been in, and the furni- 
ture the most splendid: the room 
we sat in being hung with crimson 
silk damask and with curtains of the 
same materials; it would have been 
a good place to have staid a day at, 
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had we not been desirous of over- 
taking „andit was urged 
to us as an inducement that we might 
so easily visit Vaucluse, aname more 
familiar to you, I believe, than Jane 
of Naples;‘as I never possessed the 
Italian language well, I can never 
have been capable of doing justice to 
Petrarch, and that I presume, is the 
reason why I had no great desire to 
visit Vaucluse. His love for Laura, 
the ruling passion to appearance, of 
his life, seems if not affected at least 
misplaced ; it by no means contribu- 
ted to her reputation, and seems to 
have been fatal to her peace of mind; 
and what man really in love, would 
ever talk of rivulets being stopped by 
his sighs, or swelled by his tears? 
He had the great merit, however, of 
reviving a taste for ancient literature, 
and his letter to Rienzi, when at the 
summit of power at Rome, is excel- 
lent, and contains advice which a 
much greater man of modern times 
might listen to with advantage. 

I saw but little of Avignon, as you 
may suppose, but what I saw pleased 
and interested me; there were but 
few carriages in the streets, but a 
great many good houses, and several 
pretty women: if you wish -to know 
anything of the manufactories of the 
place, or of the agriculture in its 
neighbourhood, there are books 
enough which you may consult, and 
particularly Arthur Young: the few 
people I conversed with seemed to 
regret former times, and to lament 
the degradation which had befallen 
their splendid churches: Jourdan 
Coupe-téte who converted the Gla- 
ciere into a receptacle of slaughtered 
victims, and gave up one of the finest 
districts in all France to fire and 
sword, was a little fat man, with ared 
face,.und a most ferocious counte- 
nance. 

If you have traced us on the map, 
you must have secnthat our course 
had generally been a little to the 
North-East, it now, on our leaving 


Avignon became due North, for we 


followed the direction of the river on 
our way through Orange to Monteli- 
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mar; thecountry we travelled through 
seemed to owe everything to a ju- 
dicious irrigation, and there are fields 
of clover, in addition to the vines and 
olives we had been accustomed to, 
From time to time, there was a view 
of mountains, on our right, and on 
our left was the river, which ap- 
peared low, but which had left very 


evident traces of former fresheg. 


Orange is a small, but very ancient 
town, and once distinguished by 
many monuments of Roman taste 
and magnificence. Of these there 
remains but one solitary arch, for- 
merly a gate of the town, perhaps, 
but in great preservation, and orna- 


‘mented in a very. superiour style 


with naval and military emblems, 
The common opinion of the country 
is, that it was a triumphal arch erect- 
ed in honour of Marius’s victory over 
the Ambrones; but it is neither pro- 
bable that such a memorial would 
have been erected so far from the 
field of battle, which is known to have 
been at Aix, or that Marius, or any 
of his party could have found archi- 
tects capable of such a performance. 


— 
e * 


POLITE LITERATURE. 


LETTERS FROM BRUTUS. 
LETTER IV. > 
To His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales. 
SIR, . 
- In absolute monarchies, all com- 
munication of sentiment between the 
Sovereign and the people is cut off 
by the terrours of despotism. Per- 
sonal familiarity, indeed, the Prince 
may allow to a few favoured indivi- 
duals, more safely than in. freer go- 
vernments, because the distance of 
political situation prevents all dan- 
ger of that want of reverence and re- 
spect which is fatal to dignity. In 
monarchies more limited, the So- 


-vereign and his family rely on the 


confidence and affection of the peo- 
ple; a fealty of a more generous 
and valuable kind, which the higher” 
rank deserves by its virtues, and the 
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lower yields from a reasonable and 
independent conviction of them. Flat- 
tery it isin the power of slaves to 
bestow, but fame is the gift only of 
freemen. ae | 
“When I advance these truths to a 
Prince of the House of Brunswick, 
ł cannot be in danger of his displea- 
surfe; and I know too well the peculiar 
condescension of him whom I now 
take the liberty of addressing to doubt 
his acceptance of that honest tribute 
which I offer him, of approbation 
mixed with counsel, of attachment 
to his person and his family, joined 
to a wish and a hope that his conduct 
may always deserve it. With a pe- 
euliar complacency of disposition you 
have thrown aside the distance of 
rank and the reserve of royalty ; you 
have opened not only the actions of 
your publick, but the habits of your 
private life, to the view of the people; 
and disdainifg to impose on them 
by the weight of your name or the 
parade of your dignity, have conci- 
lated their affections by the charms 
of your appearance and the graces of 
your manner. If there has been 
sometimes a small degree of errour 
er excess in this affability and conde- 
scension, we are disrosed rather to 
regret than to censure it; we regret 
the accident of its misapplication, 
but we are not inclined to blame the 
exercise of itin you. The sunshine 
that ‘gives to the breeze its health 
and to the fields their verdure, 


breeds at the same time the useless 


weed and noxious exhalation. We 
eomplain of thé weed and the exha- 
lation, but he:must be a peevish mis- 
anthrope indeed who quarrels with 
the sunshine. 

_ Sober reasoners, however, may 
perkaps dispute .the justice of my 
simile, they will tell us of the dif- 
ference between the seeming imper- 
fections of the natural, and the real 
imperfectionsof the moral world, and 
point out the latter as subjects of cor- 
rection and amendment, which it is 
the province of wisdom to discover 
and of goodness to remove. In the. 
instance alluded. te, your talents are 
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equal to the discovery, and your pru- 
dence as well as virtue, they trust, 
will prompt the correction. ‘There 
are persons on whom your favour 
and friendship are bestowed, whom, 
even amid the adulation with which 
itis the misfortune of princes to be 
deceived, you will easily discover to 
be unworthy of that favour and 
friendship. You have mixed e 

with the world to be able to judge of 
men ; and, in this country, the chan- 
nel of publick opinion is sufficiently 
open to the highest personages, even- 
without the advantage of your acces- 
sibility to obtain it. The people have 
too much reverence for your name 
to apply their common traditionary 
adages to the effects of society upon. 
character; but though the commu- 
nication may not hurt you, it affects 
the publick, doubly affects it, if the 
unworthy are brought forward. into 
place and distinctions and the deserv- 
ing’ excluded from: stations’ which 


‘they ought to have filled. 


We know, Sir, at the same time, 


_and make allowance for that society. 
which naurally fastens itself on a 


young man’s freer hours; and do 
not expect that, amid amusement 
or festivity. there should always be 
an unexceptionable selection. of his 
companions or his guests. There is 
a distinction which will readily be 
made between that circle with which 
men of high rank and important sta- 
tions unbend their leisure, and that 
with which they trust their serious 
moments. t Nobody. saidthe French- 
man, isa hero to his valet de cham- 


bre ;”’ and he who should attempt it 


would be very little of a hero to any 
oneelse. But the valet de chambre 
who dresses, or the idle companion 
who amuses a great man, are mere 
appendages of his private dressing- 
room or parlour, with whom, if they 
keep in their proper place, the pub- 
lick has nothing to do, and after 
whom it will never inquire. But if 
they counsel him in important affairs, 
if they lead him in momentous or 
delicate situations, he must. be ac- 
countable for his misplaced and. pre- 


OOE 
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posterous attachment, and the pub- 
lick which it injures will be entitled 
to complain of its effects. Nothing 
has been more fatal to princes than 
this predilection for weak and un- 
worthy men; and the history of 
mankind is one continued lesson of 
the danger to greatness in being 
made the dupe of its private attach- 
ments, when they are not restrained 
by prudence nor regulated by virtue. 
- The annals of our own country are 
not silent on that subject. You, Sir, 
I believe, have heard them quoted 
m excuse, if not in compliment, of 
some youthful levities for which the 
good-humour of Englishmen is glad 
to find an apology. Egstcheap has 
been cited for the credit of Parlia- 
ment-street, and Gadshill drawn in- 
to precedent for the honour of New- 
market; but if there is any scholiast 
en Shakspeare who has the entree 
to your library, let him not forget the 


expression of “ unyoked idleness” 


«which the youthful Henry jndulged 
with his associates. There was an ex- 
travagahce in the pranks of Falstaff 
and Poins that might. impeach the 
dignity, but did not taint the charac- 
ter of their illustrious companion. 
The excursive sallics of the Prince 
were made into the regions of absur- 
dity, foreign to that place which his 
birth entitled him to hold, or those 
duties which it called on him to per- 
form ; his follies hung upon him like 
a masking dress which the mum- 
mery of the hour put on, and the se- 


rious occupations of his own person — 


and character laid aside. Your com- 
panions, Sir, if not all of a higher 
tank than Harry Monmouth’s, had 
in general deeper-and more impor- 
tant designs. They did not, amid 
the jovialness of wine or the gayety 
of pleasure, doff the cares of life, or 
mock the toilsof ambition. Theirs was 
not always the honest, joyous vacan- 
cy of thoughtless mirth; like the 
Athenian heroes, beneath the roses 
of the feast they hid the arms of their 
ambition ; but they did not, like the 
Athenian heroes, use them against 
the enemies of their country. 
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One particular juncture there was 
which might have afforded an apolo- 
gy for men of less foresight than 
them, to think of using the connex- 
ion which youth and inexperience 
had formed to purposes of interest 
and advancement; when the diadem 
hovered over the head of their pa- 
tron, and when indeed, but for some 
errour in their political measures, its 
power and authority might have been 
his. That juncture was attended 
with circumstances of so extraordi- 
nary a kind as to form an era in the 
political history of the kingdom. 
When disease and infirmity invaded 


. the throne, the distress of the Sove- 


reign was felt as a private calamity, 
which interested the feelings of eve- 
ry individual, without relation to his 
political rights, or the political inter- 
ests of the community ; not only the 
loyalty of subjects, but the affection, 
the sympathy of men were excited 
by this calamity. Inthis calamity they 
looked to you, Sir, with feelings ofa 


-similar kind, ready to acknowledge 


the publick merits of the Prince, or 
the private virtues of the son. In dis- 
tress, men’s hearts are easily won: 
if you failed to win them, it must 
have been owing to some impru- 
dence. in that surrounding circle, 
through the medium of whose cha~ 
racter the characters. of princes are. 
always seen. it could not be owing 


| to any fault in your own disposition, 


gracious at all umes, and then pecu- 
liarly called on to exercise the best 
qualities of your nature—kindnessy 


` compassion, filial attention, and filial 


reverence. The thoughtless and un- 
principled dissipation of some of that 
circle, might have, at such a period, 
been supposed to watch the bed of 
sickness with malignant expectation, 


_toscoff at the distress of those around 


it, and to make matter for wretched 
and scurril jests of the most severe of 
all human afflictions. In a publick 
view they might have been supposed 


_to have catched, with a blind and ra- 
, pacious eagerness, this opportunity of 


gratifying their avarice or ambition ; 
in the triumph of sudden elevation, 
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to have forgot decency ; ; and, in the 

insolence of anticipated power, to 
have despised modcration. Bank- ! 
rupt alike in fortune and in charac- 
ter, some of them might have been 
imagined capable of ev ery extremi- 
ty to whick desperate circumstances 
and determined profligacy might ex- 
cite; and have nothing to lose, and 
nothing to feel with the country, to 
have heen equally unrestrained. by 
prudence and by sentiment. 


Your sentiments, Sir, and your 
-deportment, we knew by our own. 
Struck with the solemn melancholy 
of the national distress, you felt it 
doubled in your own individual afflic- 
tion. At the age when feeling is 
acute, when interest and ambition 
have hardly learned the value of 
their objects, you thought less of the 


publick dignity to which this cala-. 


mitous event might call you, than of 
the private sorrow by which it was 
to be accompanied. Of political opi- 
nions, you adopted the most tem- 
perate ; of political measures, you 
proposed the least violent: you did 
not wish to add tothe depression of 
the publick by the fear of sudden 
change, or the dread of civil dissen- 
sion. You knew that the influence 
and power which a different conduct 

might obtain were as unsafe to a 
prudent, as disagreeable to a good 
mind ; that in the opposite scale were 
placed everything that wisdom or 
virtue in a Prince could desire ; all 
the confidence, the love, the glory, 
which a generous people could offer 
to his acceptance. 


To the joy of the nation, as to 
yours, Sir, this calamity “ overpas- 
sed us like a summer cloud,” and 
‘our fears were lost before we could 
well ascertain them. The country 
was freed from a situation of uncer- 
tainty and of danger that shook its 
credit and its quiet, and you were 
Icft, we hope, (and we know you 


hope) many years longer to the ex- { 


ercise of those engaging and amia- 
ble qualities that are hardly allowed 
to expand under the weight and pres- 
sure of state affairs. 
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In your ‘present situation, Sir, you 
have, many opportunities, which’ ye 
are persuaded you will i improve, of 
rendering essential service to your 
country. Your favour and example 
can encourage genuine patriotism, 
can promote publick honour and pub- 


Jick virtue; without the responsibi- - 


lity of official power, your patronage: 
can call merit into action, and prompt 
the rewards of its exertions. Keep. 
but the purity of your influence un- 
sullied, preserve its dignity unim- 


, paired, and you can weave the civick 


crown for the statesman, and the ' 
laurel wreath for the soldier. 


In former times, of which some 
curious recérds are left us, the heir- 
apparent of the crown has‘been in- 
duced to lend himself to a factious 
cabal, tobecome a kingo of the “shreds 
and patches” of opposition, who pro- 
stituted his name to their own little 
purposes, who abused his confidence, 


. and made a vile stewardship of his 


weakness for their own private ad- a 
vantage. To such arts greatness 
must always be liable ; and it is, per- 
haps, rather a compliment to your 
good nature than an impeachment 
on your understanding, if we venture 
to caution you against them. In 
your situation you cannot know their 
effects ; you cannot see them as we 
do in distant provinces, and amid 
the mass of the people. You know 
not what despicable associates the 
Cressy standard assembles, over what 
impurities the plumage of your crest 
is made to wave; yet popular pre- 
judice will often lay these abuses to 
your charge, though in that encou- 
ragement, to which the easiness of 
your nature allows them, you cannot 
foresee the mischiefs they produce. 
The noblest tree of the forest is not 
always shaken by the winds, or sca- 
thed by the lightning of heaven ; it 
suffers, ignobly suffers, from the ver- 
min that shelter at its root. 

In a private capacity, your humi- 
lity will not probably allow you to 
suppose how much is in your power 
for the manners and the happiness 
of the community. With the ad- 


o | 
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vantages you derive from nature, 
With the accomplishments you have 
received from education, you have 
for sometime been acknowledged 

‘ The glass of fashion and the mould of 
form ;” 

and there is a sort of dominion an- 
nexed to this idea, which, though of 
a lighter kind, is of greater extent 
and importance than some others 
which, men are more solicitous to 
possess, I am no Cynick preacher, 
and will not suppose that, at your 
time of life, and with your tempera- 
ment you are to regulate your con- 
duct and deportment by the rules of 
cold-blooded age and sober wisdom. 
But there is a decorum in pleasure, 
a temperance, even in dissipation, 
which, amid all the extravagance 
of the moment, marks the feeling of 
a man of sense and a gentleman; a 
something even about his idlest in- 
dulgences which speaks the folly to 
belong to him, and not him. to the 
folly. The words, gentleman and 


man of fashion, will borrow their. 


meaning, withina certain circle, from 


you; but there isan intrinsick sense _ 


of the terms which will stil] be the 
understanding of the peop!z. Con- 
sider, Sir, that, with all the witchery 
of your manners and address, the 
sphere of your attraction is limited, 
the sphere of your fame extensive. 
Sacrifice a little to the judgment, or 
if your gayer friends will call it so, 
the prejudice of those,whose judg- 
ment is one day to be so important 
to you. Remember that no power, 
even in the most arbitary govern- 
ments, was ever equal to his who 
could wield at will the opinions of 
his subjects. 
Brutus. 


For The Port Folo. 
POLITE LITERATURE. 


By a gentleman and a scholar, who has 
formerly been a valued correspondent, we 
have been favoured with the subsequent 
speculation. Itis intended as the first of 
a series. Employed on topicks of philo- 
Jogical imports, it exhibits much acuteness 
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of analysis, and may be very profitably 
perused, ie those, who are in the per- 
nicious habits of thinking at random, 
and of speaking and writing inaccurately, 
Nothing is more common in this, our 
young and unfashioned country, than to 
listen to winter evenings conversations, 
and to turn over innumerable pages, in 
which little appears in the shape of pre- 
cision, perspicuity, or transparent good 
sense and meaning. A bald, disjointed, in- 
coherent, rambling, and digressive style is 


'a sort of fashion among the herd. Every 


attempt to.correct such bad taste, to re- 


-commend good models of speech and 


writing, to investigate the causes, and indi- 
cate the cure of mental errour is eminently 
laudable, however it may be received by 
the -prejudice of some, and ‘the folly of 
others. 

As the analysis of moral senti- 
ment, tends to the development 
of those principles in our own 
nature, or in that of others, where- 
by we are made happy or misera- 


ble; and as in the prosecution of 


this analysis, the mind is at once 
the subject of investigation, and 
the’ investigating power; no path 
of inquiry seems more natural, 
or attractive to the philosopher. 
Accordingly, that some of the 
first advances of genius were made 
in this department of science, is 
evident, from the copiousness of 
early language in terms of moral 
discrimination. Indeed when with 
a view to their comparative afflu- 
ence in these, we examine the 
ancient and modern languages, 
little advancement appears to have 
taken place for many ages. But 
this results from the assumption 
of language as the standard, for 
which it is not altogether compe- 
tent: for though the existence of 
moral discriminating terms neces- 
sarily indicates a corresponding 
analysis of ideas; yet this analysis, 
isnot always followed by this in- 
dication. For language can only 
be established, or extended, by 


‘the general consent of those, by 


whom it is employed: but general 
consent, requires general intelli- 
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gence; and this is limited by ge- 
neral, or common capacity. To 
this boundary then, of the com: 
mon capacity, or common sense 
of mankind, it is not surprising 
that moral analysis should have 
attained at an early period, since 
so far the common efforts of man- 
kind, would contribute, to further 
ite Nor is it surprising, that after 
having reached the limits, thus 
assigned to it in the minds of men 
in general, its progress should in 
appearance be so small. I say in 
appearance, because of the real 
progress made in it by the minds 
of individuals, our means of judg- 
ing are incompetent. 


The results of chymical analy- 
sis, so far as they, or their effects 
are palpaple to the senses, must. 
be susceptible of accurate descrip- 
tions; which must invariably awa- 
ken similar ideas. Hence ‘the 
chymical analyst, is enabled by 
study to avail himself of almost 
all the useful conceptions of his 
predecessours ; and commencing 
his career, where they finished, 
must go somewhat beyond them, 
af not destitute of genius. But 
jt were as easy to describe sounds 
to the deaf, or colours to the blind, 
aş to Convey to crude minds the 
results of refined moral analysis: 
and even between such as possess 
an equal and superiour degree of 
refinement, how are the nice shades 
of difference, or the exact identity 
of their ideas, to be so palpably 
established, as to render it certain 
that the application of any com- 
mon term, will not veil from fu- 
ture detection a fundamental dis- 
cordancy. of view, and thus lay 
the foundation of that nominal 
controversy, so frequent in meta- 
physicks. Hence it follows, that 
beyond what we glean from the 
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common sense of mankind, we 
are- almost wholly dependent on 
our own genius, for our progress 
in moral analysis. 


It is a labyrinth wherein superi- 
our minds are doomed to grope, 
without any other assistance from 
the lights of their predecessours 
or cotemporaries, than what may 
be afforded. by a few indirect rays, 
which superiour sagacity may dis- 
cover through the perverting me- 
dium of inadequate language. 


Independently of these consi- 


derations, it would astonish us 


that those delicate springs of hu- 
man nature which are the source 
of almost all that is good or bad, 
or happy or miserable in the 
world; should at this late period 
be so ill defined, that scarcely two 
can be found to accord-in a defini- 
tion of them ; and more especially, 
as they have the objects of investi- 
gation among philosophers in all 
ages. But as I have already hint- 
ed, any superiour knowledge which 
may be gained by an individual in 
this path of inquiry, commences 
and ends with himself; as he can 
only. receive, or communicate 
through an inadequate niedium ; 
the effects of which are limited by 
that common standard of intelli- 
gence, whence it arises. 

It must, however, be observed, 


that- though the diversified and 


intricate movements of the human 
soul, are not susceptible of accu- 
rate description, yet that they ad- 
mit of accurate representation: 
and we must allow, that though 
the refined conceptions which may 
be attained by an individual,. in 
regard to human nature, cannot 
be so recorded as invariably to 
awaken similar ideas, even m 
minds of equal capacity, yet that 
the facts which gave rise to such 
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conceptions, by being preserved in 
the historick or biographick page; 
may become the seed of knowledge 
to every fertile mind. Hence it is 
not in the books of metaphysicians 
that we obtain a knowledge of our 
moral’ nature, but by observation 


of the world as displayed to our 


own eyes, or as represented in his- 
tory, biography, or the drama. 
The latter, when executed by a 
skilful hand, affords by far the 
most efficient instruction, as the 
shades of character, though within 
what. is possible in nature, are 
heightened beyond what we meet 
in ordinary life, and, of course, 
speak more.forcibly to the mind. In 
this view, Shakspeare is, of all mo- 
ralists, one of the most profound, 
Interesting, and instructive. It is 
not by furnishing refined defini- 
tions of the principles of human 
nature, that he enables us to con- 
ceive them justly, but by the dis- 
play of their characteristick effects, 
in the genuine impulses and lan- 
_ guage of the soul. | 


Hence it is rare to. find any one 
addicted to moral analysis, who 
does not bow with veneration be- 
fore this superiour genius, the full 
extent of whose greatness, can on- 
ly be felt by such as may, in some 
degree, boast of a portion of his 

But when contemplating the 
stupendous monument ‘of mofal 
knowledge, raised by this indivi- 
dual, with such slight assistance 
from the works of others, do we 
not find confirmation for the be- 
lief, that in this science the mind 
is dependent for superiority on in- 
nate fertility and refinement: for 
otherwise Shakspeare, compara- 
tively so illiterate, could not have 


produced a picture of human na-" 
ust, so variegated, and 


ture, 80 
profoundly analytick. 


997 
MISCELLANY. 


A Letter from a Distinguished English 


Commoner, Ee. 
(Concluded from page 287.) 


All this, my lord, I know very 
well, will pass for nothing with those 


who wish that the popish clergy 
should be illiterate, and in a situation 


to produce contempt and detestation. 
Their minds are wholly taken up 
with party squabbles, and I have nei- 
ther leisure nor inclination to apply 
any part of what I have to say, to those 
who never think of religion, or of 
the commonwealth, in any other 
light, than as they tend to the preva- 
lence of some faction in either. I 
speak on a supposition, that there is 
a disposition to take the state in the 
condition in which it is found, and to 
improve it in that, state to the best 
advantage. Hitherto, the plan for 
the government of Ireland has been, 
to sacrifice the civil prosperity of the 
Nation to its religious improvement. 
But if people in power there, are at. 
length come to entertain other ideas, 
they will consider the good order, — 
decorum, virtue, and morality of 
every description of men among 

them, as of infinitely greater impor- 

tance, than the struggle (for it 1s no- 

thing better) to change those dce- 

scriptions by means which put to 

hazard, objects, which, in my poor 

opinion, are of more importance to 

religion and to the state, than all the 

polemical matter which has been 

agitated among men from the begin- 
ning of the world to this hour. — 


On this idea, an education fitted to 
each order and division of men, such 
as they are found, will be thought an 


‘affair rather to be encouraged than 


discountenanced: and until insti- 
tutions at home, suitable to the oc- 
casions and necessities of the people, 
and which are armed, ag they are 
abroad, with authority to coerce the 
young men to be formed in them, by 
a strict and severe discipline,—the 
means they have, at present, of a 
cheap and effectual education in other 
countries, should not continue to be 
N Nn ` 
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prohibited by penalties and modes of | | 


inquisition, not fit to be mentioned to 
eats that,are organized to the chaste 
` sounds of equity and justice. Before 
I -had written thus far, I heard of a 
scheme of giving to the castle the 
patronage of the presiding members 
` of the catholick clergy. At first I 
could scarcely credit it : for I believe 
it‘is the first time that the présenta- 
tion of other people’s alms has been 
desired in any country. If the state 
provides a suitable maintenance and 
temporality for those governing 
members, and clergy under them, I 
should think the project, however 
improper in other respects, to be by 
no means unjust. But to deprive a 
poor people, who maintain a second 
set of clergy, out of the miserable 
remains of what is left after taxing 
and tything—to deprive them of the 
disposition of their ewn charities 
among their own communion, would, 
in my opinion, be an intolerable hard- 
ship. Never werethe members of one 
religioussect fit to appoint the pastors 
to another. Those who have no re- 
gard for their welfare, reputation, or 
internal quiet, will not appoint such 
, asare proper. The seraglio of Con- 
stantinople is as equitable as we are, 
whether catholicks or protestants: 
and where their own sect is concern- 
ed, full as religious. But the sport 
which they make of the miserable 
dignities of the Greek church, the 


little factions of the Haram, to which. 


they make them subservient, the 
continual sale to which they expose 
and reexpose the same dignity, and 
by which they squeeze all the infe- 
riour orders of the clergy, is (for I 
have had particular means of being 
acquainted with it) nearly equal to all 
` the other oppressions together, exer- 
_cised bymussulmen overthe unhappy 
members of the Oriental church. It is 
a great deal to suppose that even the 
present castle would nominate bi- 


shops for the Roman church of Ire- 


Jand, with a religious’ regard for its 
welfare. 
‘tps they dare not do it. 


Perhaps they. cannot, per- 
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But suppose them as well inclined 
as I know that I am, to do them all 
kind of justice, I declare I would not, 
if it were in my power, take it on 
myself:—I know I ought not to do 
it. I belong to another community, 
and it would be intolerable usurpa- 
tion in me to affect such authority, 
where I conferred no benefit, or even 
if I didconfer (as in some degree 
the seraglio does) temporal advanta- 
ges. But, allowing that the present 
castle finds itself fit to administer the 
government of a church which they 
solemnly forswear, and forswear with 
very hard words, and many evil epi- 
thets, and that as often as they qualify. 
themselves for the power which is to 
give this very patronage, or to give 
anything else that they desire; yet 
they cannot insure themselves that a 
man like the late Lord Chesterfield | 
will not succeed to them. This man, 


while he was duping the credulity of | 


papists with fine words in private, 
and commending their good beha- 
viour during a rebellion in Great 
‘Britain, (3s it well deserved to be 
commended and rewarded) was ca- 
pable of urging penal laws against 
them in a speech from the throne, 
and stimulating with provocatives the 
wearied ard half-exhausted bigotry 
of the then parliament of Ireland. 


‘They set to work, but they were at a 


loss what to do; for they had already 
almost gone through every contri- 
vance which could waste the vigour 
of their country: but after much 
struggle, they produced a child of 
their old age, the shocking and un- 
natural act about marriages, which 
tended to finish the scheme for ma- 
king the people not only two dis- 
tinct parties forever, but keeping 
them as two distinct species in the 
same land. Mr. G-——r’s humanity 
was shocked at it, as one of the 


-worst parts of that truly barbarous 


system, if one could well settle the 


preference, wherealmostall the parts 


were outrages on the rights of hu- 
manity, and the laws of nature. 

_ Suppose an atheist, playing the 
part of a bigot, should be in power 


IC "a P 
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‘again in that country, do you believe 
that he would faithfully and religi- 
ously administer the trust of appoint- 
ing pastors toachurch, which wanting 
every other support, stands in tenfold 
heec of ministers who will be dear 
to the people committed to their 
charge, and who will exercise a real- 
ly paternal authority among them? 
but if the superiour power was always 
in a disposition to dispense conscien- 
tlously, and like an upright trustee 
and guardian of these rights, which 
he holds for those with whom he is 


at variance, has he the capacity and 


means of doing it? how can the 
lord lieutenant form the least judg- 
ment of their merits, so as to discern 
which of the popish priests is fit to 
be made a bishop? It cannot be: the 
idea is ridiculous—He will hand 
them over to,the lords lieutenant of 
counties, justices uf the peace, and 
other persons, who, for the purpose 


of vexing and turning to derision 
this miserable people, will pick out 


the worst and most obnoxious they 
can find among the clergy, to set 
over the rest. Whoever is complain- 
ant against his brother, will be con- 
sidered as persecuted: whoever is 


_ censured by his superiour, will be 


looked upon as oppressed: whoever 
is careless in his opinions, and loose 
in his morals, will be called a liberal 
man, and will be supposed to have 
incurred hatred, because he was not 
a bigot. Informers, tale-bearers, per- 
yerse and obstinate men, flatterers, 
who turn their back upon their flock, 
and court the protestant gentlemen 
of the country, will be the objects of 
preferment. And then run no risk 
in foretelling, that whatever order, 
quiet, and morality you have in the 
country, will be lost. A popish cler- 


gy, who are not restrained by the 


most austere subordination, will be- 
come a nuisance, a real publick grie- 
vance of the heaviest kind, in any 
country that entertains them: and 
instead of the great benefit which 
Ireland does, and has-long derived 
from them, if they are educated 
without any idea of discipline and 
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obedience, and then put under bi- 
shops, who do not owe their station 
to their good opinion, and whom they 
cannot respect, that nation will see. 
disorders, of which, bad as things 
are, it has yet no idea. I do not say 
this as thinking the leading men in 
Ireland would exercise this trust 
worse than others. Not at all. No 
man, no set of men living are fit to 
administer the affairs, or regulate the 
interiour economy of a church to 
which they are enemies. : 

As to government, if I might re- 
commend a prudent caution to them, 
— it would be, to innovate as little as 
possible, upon speculation, in esta- 
blishments, from which, as they 
stand, they experience no material 
inconvenience to the repose of the 
country,—guieta non movere—! could 
Say a great deal more; but I am 
tired ; and am afraid your Lordship 
is ‘tired too. I have not sat to this 
letter a single quarter of an hour 
without interruption. It has grown 
long, and probably contains many re- 
petitions, from my total want of lei- 
sure to digest and consolidate my 
thoughts: and as to my expressions, 
I could wish to be able perhapsto 
measure them more exactly. But 
my intentions are fair, and I certain- 
ly mean to offend nobody. 

Thinking over this matter more 
maturely, .I see no reason for al- 
tering my opinion in any part. The 
act, as far as it goes, is good undoub- 
tedly. It amounts, I think, very 
nearly to a toleration, with respect 
to religious ceremonies ; but it puts 
a new bolt on civil rights, and rivets 
it, I am afraid, to the old one, in such 
a manner, that neither, I fear, will be 
easily loosened. What I could have 
wished would be, to see the civil ad- 
vantages take the lead; the other, I 
conceive, would follow (in a manner) 
of course. | 

For what I have observed, it is 
pride, arrogance, and a spirit of do- 
mination, and nota bigoted spirit of 
religion, that has caused and kept up 
those oppressive statutes. I am sure 

E have known those who have op- 
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pressed papists in their tivil rights 
exceedingly indulgent to them in 
their religious ceremonies, and who 
wished them to continue, in order to: 
furnish pretences for oppression, and- 
who never saw a man (by converting) 
escape out of. their power, but with 


‘grudging and regret. I have known . 


men to whom I am not uncharitable. 
in saying, (though:they are dead) that 
they would become papists in order 
to oppress protestants; if, being pro- 
testants, it was not in their power to 
oppress papists. It is injustice, and 
Not a mistaken conscience, that has 
been the principle of persecution, at 
Jeast as far as it has fallen under my 
observation. However, as I began, 
sol end. I donot know the map of 
the country. Mr. G-——r, who con- 
ducts this great and difficult work, 
and those who support him, are bet- 
ter judges of the business than I can 


pretend to be, who have not set my 


foot in Ireland these sixteen years. 
I nave been given to understand, that 
I am. not considered as a friend to 
that country : and I know that pains 
have been taken to lessen the credit 
that I might have had there. 

Iam so convinced of the weakness 
of interfering in any business, with- 
out the opinion of the people in 
whose business I interfere, that I do 
not know how to acquit myself of 

“what I have now done—[ have the 
honour to be, with high regard and 
esteem, a 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient, 
And humble servant, &c. 
= * + “ #* @ 
For The Port Folio. l 
CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
(Continued fron. page 281.) 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes. 

SornocLes had the advantage of the 
experience of Æschylus, and ventured to 
introduce more than two actors at the 
same time. The language of Sophocles 
is in imitation of nature, but nature ele- 
vated and straining to excel itself. It is 
surprising that Aristotle, who was so great 
a critick, should have made the perfection 
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of poetry to consist in the imitation of na- 
ture. Ifthis were admitted strictly, every 
dragpatick performance would abound in 
dulness and improprieties, as nature affords 
many insipid scenes, and uninteresting ac- 
tors. Select parts of nature properly ador- 
ned, and decently elevated, so as not to 7 
surpass credibility, are most: proper for 

poetry. Indeed it were .easy to produce 
instances, trom dramatick poets of the 
greatest name, of exceeding nature, but 
the desire men have of being entertained, 
renders them less nice on many occasions. 
The character of the poet is more consi- 
dered than that of the persons he repre- 
sents, and there is too great a sameness In 
the language attributed to very different 
persons. We do not mean to confine this 
remark to Sophocles. It may be extended 
to all dramatick poets, as well as to the wri- 
ters of pastorals. It seems strange to us 
to find in Sophocles, whole lines of insigni- 
ficant sounds. These were supposed by 
the Greeks to be the most natural expres- 
sion of the extremity of gyief. The sor- 
rows of heroes and distinguished persons, 
occasioned by faults common to men, were 
chosen as fit subjects of tragedy, by the 
most early writers, whose example has — 
become a law to succeeding ages. Sopho- 
cles was one of the magistrates of Athens, 
though the purity of his manners was cal- 
led in question by his cotemporaries. His 
Oedipus Tyrannus: is considered as his 
master-piece. It is strange that the an- 
cients were so much affected with the 


_story of Oedipus, which is apt to excite 


horrour as well as pity; but it is probable 
they intended to represent that the duties 
of children to their parents are of so sacred 
a nature, that Providence punishes even 
the unwilling and involuntary breach. of 
them in an. awful manner. But their no- 
tion in many things differed very much 
from ours. It.is‘certain, for example, that 
they had not the same notion of the pro- 
priety of theatrical action; a distant re- 
semblance between the actor and the per- 
son whom he represented, appears to be 
all that they sought. The largeness of 
their theatres, which held many thousands 
of people, their actors having their heads 
covered with a mask, and their stature ar- 
tificially raised by high heeled shoes, but 
most of a!l, their speaking through a brass 
pipe in order to render their voices audible 
at a distance, evince that they did not ex- 
pect to convey to the spectators a very 


exact idea of the persons whom they re- 


presented. What appears still more sin- 
gular to us, is that one actor was often 
employed to deliver the speech, and ano- 
ther to personate the action of the hero, 
and it was the last commonly that.obtained 
the greatest applause. On this account 
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the word most commonly used to signify 
acting is that which usually signifies dan- 
Ging. It is uncertain at what time panto- 
mimes were invented, but this division of 
‘the parts of the actor had atendency to in- 
troduce it. Sophocles was suspected of insa- 
nity ‘towards the end of his life, on account 
of his close application to his studies. His 
heirs wanted to restrain him from the 
management of his estate, and brought 
him before the judges for that end. Instead 
of making any formal defence, he repeated 
his Oedipus Coloneas, the last performance 
he had beck employed about, and asked 
them whether they thought tliat that was 


the work of a madman. The judges not 


only refused the request of his heirs, but 
declared their approbation of his perfor- 
mance, and continued him in the ma- 
nagement of his estate. | 


Evuripipss was the most voluminous of 
the Greck tragedians, ‘his performances 
amounting nearly to the number of both’ 
those of Aschylus and Sophocles. His 
works are correct notwithstanding their 
numbers, and he profited by the example 
of his predecessours. He was cotempo- 
rary with Socrates, when it was supposed 
that the Grecian stage had attained the 
highest degree of refinement. From the 
practice of schylus, Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides, the criticks have laid down rules 
for the, writers of tragedy, and formed 
their notion of the standard of that sort of 
composition. The three unities, of time, 
place, and action, with little variation, have 
been observed by these poets and imposed 
on all their successours.. The Prologue 
and epilogue were considered, the first as 
an introduction of the subject, and the last 
as an inference from it, and spoken com- 
monly by some of the persons of. the 
drzma. The notion of poetical justice, 
(the device of bungling modern criticks) 
was utterly unknown to the ancients. As 
they intended that the stage should be a 
representation of the world, a little dressed 
and trimmed for show, they observed, that 
some men are unhappy though virtuous, or 
guilty only of venial faults, whence we 
are not to wonder that many of the plays 
of Euripides end unhappily. The cele- 
brated {George Buchanan translated the 
Medea and Alcestes of Euripides into Latin 
verse, but none of his pieces have been ren- 
dered into English. 


ArISTOPHANES is the only ancient co- 
median, whose works have descended to 
our times. Eleven of his plays are still 
extant. In the old comedy the persons 
who were censured were named and open- 


senting every person as saying wh 
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ly exposed on the stage. Horace considers 
Eupolis, Cratinus and Aristophanes as the 
principle authours of the old comedy, and 
those who gave the first draught ot saty- 
rick writing. The style of Aristophanes 
is indelicate and was reckoned so even by 
his own cotemporaries, though by no means 
so indecent as many of the English writers 
of comedies. As comedy was applied to 
ridiculous subjects, the criticks have not 
been quite so strict in laying down rules 
for the composition of it, only they subject 
comick writers to the law of the three 
unities, as well as the writers of tragedy. 
The general rules of decorum, andg€pre- 
ould 
proper for them, and expected from: 
them, belong to both kinds of composition. 
The Greeks of the age of Aristophanea 
thought themselves the politest people in 
the world, and possessed of the most deli- 
cate taste, but how shall we reconcile to 
this, their admitting birds and frogs as 
dramatis personz on their stage, for these 
are the titles of two of Aristophanes’s 
comedies. This poet is not destitute of 
genius, but his taste and manners have 
been called in question. His opposition to 
Socrates procured him a worse character 
than he deserved, but as his comedy of the 
clouds, which he composed on this occa- 
sion, is still extant, as well as Xenophon and 
Plato’s defence of their master, the pre- 
sent age have an opportunity of judging 
ar of this question. Socrates’s manner 
of disputing on both sides of every ques- 
tion, appears t9 have; exposed him to the 
raillery of Apistophdnes, and those who 
read both sides of the question will scarce 
think that the consequences of the doctrine. 
of Socrates are much exaggerated in the 
performance of Aristophanes. The danger 
of skepticism to youth in a subject too 
serious for the subject of a comedy, but 
that the doctrine and practice of Socrates 
had no smail tendency that way can scarce 
be denied, especially when we consider 
the various and abandoned character of his 
favourite pupil Alcibiades. Although the 
tide of popular favour turned against Aris- 
tophanes, after Socrates’s death, vet we 
do not find that the Athenians ever threa- 
tened to punish him for his abuse of So- 
crates.” The performances of this poet are 
so little to the taste of the moderns, that 
not one of them have been translated into 
English, except his comedy against Socra- 
tes, which you may read entire in Stanley’s 
Lives of the Philosophers. Mr. Foote at- 


‘tempted lately to revive the old comedy 
in England by introducing well-known and ` 


living characters in his petty pieces, but 
all the effect of this was to procure himself 


the name of Aristophanes. 
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MORTUARY. 
Pallida more aeque pulsat pede pauperum 
tabernasy 
Regumque turres. Hor. 

On Thursday, we performed the painful 
duty of announcing the death of the deeply 
lamented Maj. James Henverion ELLI- 
or, the only son of Maj. Gen. Simon Elliot, 
of this town. His remains were entombed 
on Saturday with military honours, amid an 


immense concourse of spectators. The. 
ession moved from the house of.the 


deceased’s father, in Federal-street, down 
Milk-street, through Kilby, up State-street, 
Corn-hiil, and Marlborough-street, through 
Frog-lane, to the Common burying ground 
and family vault—and was arranged in the 
following order. $ 


Cadets, 
As Miary Escort, | 
Under the command of Maj. Wm. Sullivan. 
; Musick. — . 
Major Major 
; TILDEN. Davis. | 
Major . n - Major = 
PurLrrs. | | MzssincEa. hy 
on eo) = 
3 |. Major Q Col. Ì. 
À | THayzr. 


ArTHORP. 


Mourners. 


Generals WrnsLow, GARDNER, Dowe | 


nison and Davis, 


And other Staft and Field Officers of the 


First Division in Uniform. | 
The Serjeants and Privates of the Boston 
Light Infantry, and Winslow Blues, 
in Uniform as Individuals. 
Particular Friends. 

. Citizens. `. 
Female Relatives and Friends, in carriages. 
His Excellency 

- The Commander in Chief, 
in his carriage. 
Attending carriages. 7 
‘When an individual, undistinguished 
from the multitude, passes from the stage 
of action, it is an event, which from its 


frequency, excites only the sympathies of 


his domestick circle; for the. publick has 
no hopes, and little interest in such a being; 
but when one, just stepping on the thre- 
shold of life, possessed of every charm in 
person and manners ; and every qualifica- 
tion of mind and understanding, which 
could gratify the pride of his family, and 
rivet the attachment of his friends; sur- 
rounded with every circumstance which 
could brighten hope; and endued with 
powers, which might have rendered him 
splendidly useful in any civil, or military 
capacity, is removed from 


terrestrial exe . 
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istence, it excites no 
sian regret; but is a subject of deep 
born for themselves ; they are the property 
of their country; and in times of danger its 
last and best hope. They despise the petty | 
occurrences of life ; and rarely succeed in 


general concern. Such men are not 


its ordinary avocations. High-minded men 
require uncommon events to stimulate 
them to action. It will be recollected that 
thé late Mr. Prrr made no figure in his 
pomm Although he was poor, the 
ofty spirit of his pride, would not permit 
him to stoop to the humble labours and 
low drudgery of the first stages of the 
law-practice. Had it not been for our 
revolutionary contest; in all probability, 
HamrLtTon would have been a city attor- 
ney, and Wasuincton, would have re- 
mained a country corn-planter. E 

Major ELLIOT had entered his twenty- 
sixth year. He was early designed for 
publick life, and his education was directed 
to that end. He received a master’s des 
gree from Harvard University, 1805, at 
which time he also completed his profes-- 
sional ‘studies under the present Chief 
Justice of this Commonwealth. While a 
student he was distinguished, for the finest 
person, as the best bred gentleman, and 
the most accomplished oratour among his 
cotemporaries. - 

Soon after Major Error was admitted 
to the bar, he was seized with a pulmonary 
complaint, which rendered it advisable to 
assay, for a winter residence, a more genial 
climate. This afforded temporary relief; 
but with returning Winter, his disease 
returned with augmented violence, and 
has removed him, as we confidently trust, 
‘¢to another and a better world.” His face 
was of the Roman cast, strongly marked ; 
and commandingly beautiful; his person 
was tall and elegant; and manners ņo- 
lished and graceful; his taste was high- 
ly cultivated; he had treasured up much 
general information from miscellaneous and 
desultory mean and his colloquial pow- 
ers were unusually happy. He was gene- 
rous, brave, and magnanimous; he had no- 
thing in his composition, low, or popular ; 
there was nothing in him, which the great 
vulgar, or the small, could estimate. He 
loved virtue, and admired greatness. As 
he had lived without guile in his mouth, or 
malice in his heart, he feared not to die. 
Nothing but. disgrace and dishonour, had 
any terrours for his mind. In his religious 
opinions: there was no intolerance. He 
believed that the Supreme Being 


« Views with equal eye, as God of all,” 


every denomination ‘of his children, who 
wonaip him in sincerity and in truth. He 
never descended to the-little arts by which 
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“ make acquaintance,” and find their 
way inthe world. He would not ‘stoop to 
conquer, for “ he was fashioned to much 
honour.” He was 


és Lofty “and sour to them that lov’d him 


. not; 
*s But to the friends who sought him, 
sweet as summer.” . 


His loss to his family is irreparable ; and 
the breach acanada by his death in the 
circle of friendship, will not be soon heal- 
ed—but alas! he is gone forever ! 


s Peace to the mem’ry of a man of worth.” 
(Boston Gasette. 


-u 


VARIETY. 


In the rough blast heaves the billow, 
In the light air waves the willow; 
Eve g of moving ki 
VARIES with the veering wind 
What have I to do with thee, 
. Dall, unjoyous Constancy ? 

Pra ap pene thi 
Sp Ce, u 
acs fs) , and roundelay, , 
‘Welcome all! but do not stay. 
What have to do with thee, 
Bull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

i ma 

LINES E 
BY WILLIAM PRESTON, 


On the lamented and untimely death of his 


‘gon, William Preston the younger, who 
was killed at the dattle of Delhi, in the 
‘twenty-first year of hie age. 


With every tide, with every wind, 

J watch’d the tardy sail from Ind ; 

While, still reviving, still delay’d, 

Hope on the sicken’d spirit prey’d, 

I caught, with fond impatience wild, 

At every rumour of my child— ` 

At length it comes—the tardy sail 

With news of carnage loads the gale. 

Oh stroke, that I must long deplore !— -- 

My son, my WILLIAM, is no more— 

Among th’ heroick slain he lies— 

And who has heard his parting sighs? 

As, sinking on the plain, he bled, 

What hand sustain’d his drooping head ? 

What pious accents cheer’d his death ? 

What friend receiv’d his parting breath.’ 
In pomp decay’d, where Delhi’s wall 

Appears to mourn an empire’s fall, — 

Where palaces, their splendour gone, 

Are tottering o'er th’ imperial throne, . 

And monuments of Timur’s race 

Are mould’ring thro’ the dreary space. _ 

Oh, welt’ring to the torrid sky, : 

How many youthful corses lie, 

So late the gallant and the brave, 

Now, wretched earth denied a grave! ` 

Where Jumna, spreading o'er the Plain, — 
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Beholds his current choak’d with slain, 
The fatal field with gore is red.— 

What tongue laments the valiant dead? 
What eyelids pour the pitying tear ! 
What hands the funeral pile uprear ? 
The vulture’s scream, and eagle’s cries— 
Are these, my son, thy obsequies }— 
Oh, far remote, unheard and low, 
From drooping eyes the sorrows flow. 
While rapine wild, and faithless deed 
Ordain the victim host to bleed, 

The gentle sister, constant wife, 

The parent fond must mourn the strife. 


What airy phantoms had I chac’d! 
What fond delusions fancy trac’d ! 
Forever hid in cheerless gloom! 
Subsided all within the tomb !, 

To heights ideal I pursu’d 

The fair endowments that I view’d, 
And saw them win the virtuous praise, 
Too rarely sought in. modern days. 
And sure, the talents of my son, 

In arts and arms the palm had won, 
Had Heaven enlarg’d his narrow span, 
To full maturity of man.— 

With judgment ripe beyond his age 

He turn’d each bright immortal page. 
In early youth, the classick hosed 

His mind with high conceptions stor’d, 
From precept and example brought 

By sages, and by heroes taught— 

He felt the pow’rof lofty rhyme, 

To waken thoughts, and aims sublime, 
The kindling eye, the conscious breast, 
The forms of good and fair confess’d. 
The produce of his youthful vein 

Gave earnest of poetick strain, 

And true to symmetry and grace, 

His eye could just proportion trace 
With glance, as rapid as his mind, 
While Fancy all he saw combin'd, 
And bade his artist hand portray 

The charms that Nature’s works display. 

Oh how unlike the youth we meet, 
That croud the theatre and street! 

The vain, luxurious, heartless brood, 
Without a mark or likelihcod— 

By Folly harness’d to her car, ` 

The bane of peace, unapt for war : 

He scorn’d the poor pursuits and plays, 
The trivial aims of boyish days, 

To feel the high heroick flame, 

A manly rank with men to claim. 

To feel each energy of thought, 

For well he wrote, and bravely fought. 


| He did not live, his course to guide, 
; By precepts, classick lore supplied ; 


Yet, nobly prodigal of breath, 
He learn’d from them contempt of death. 


Scarce conscious where, I listless range, 
In change of place, to find no change, 
While every smiling cheek I view, 

Bids all my sorrows rise anew; 
And every face, that happy shows, 
Appears to triumph in my woes. 
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Ev’n objects dearest to my heart, 

With ev’ry charm, a pang impart. 

Oft as I see the sun arise 

The tear shall glisten in my eyes, 

For him, that sought an orient climes 
To perish in the youthful prime, 

And fancy still behold thy fall, 

And still thy youthful form recall— ` 
Has life prolong’d her listless dream, 
My son, to make thy death my theme, 
To pour the weak enervate verse, 
Unworthy off’ring, on thy hearse? 

For me remains the mournful pride, 
To think my sonhas bravely died, 

That ifhe fell in youthful prime, 
His name was never stain’d with crime. 
And happiefsure the parent’s doom, — 
Whose son ig honour’d in the tomb, 
Than his who mourns a worthless race, 
"In life continued, for disgrace, 

To link dishonour with a name, i 
And tinge a father’s cheek with shame. 


The Season naturally inspires a- 
wish to celebrate its character, par- 
ticularly when we can obtain a clas- 
sical encumium upon the most en- 
chanting portion of the year. — 


ODE TO SPRING, 
Imitated from Horace, Lib. I. Ode 4. 


From cloudiess skies on Zephyr’s wing 
Returns, in smiles, enchanting spring, 
And smooths the brow of care ; 
Again the Sailor ploughs the main 
The Shepherd’s flocks adorn the plain, _ 
And musick rends the air. 


By yon refulgent orb serene, 
The Graces with their blooming Queen 
eee - On frolick step advance, 
And while immers’d in toil profound, 
Dull Vulcan fires his forge around 
They form the spritely dance. 


Now is it meet in myrtle bowers, 
To braid the virgin’s locks with flowers, 
That groce the perfum’d land ; 
„And near yon consecrated grave, 
To sacrifice a kid to Love i 
l With unpolluted 


Time swiftly flies: resistless fate, 
Forbids us, in this transient state, 
To murmur at our lot : 
Since Death, on rude impartial feet, 
Explores alike the monarch’s seat 
As yon secluded cot. 
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And lo! arriv’d at Pluto’s cell, 
Condemn’d among histraintodwell | 
In shades of endless night z 

No more shall Bacchus hold the bowl, 
Or wit, or musick charm the soul 
Or beauty’s power 


eS 


SONG. 


A plague of these musty old lubbers, 
Who teach us to fast and to think, -- 
And patient fall in with life’s rubbers 
With nothing but water to drink; 
A can of good stuff had they swigg’d it, 
Would have set them for pleasure agog, © 
And, spite of the rules, 
The rules of the schools, 
The old folks would have all of °em swigg’d 


it, 
And swore there was nothing like grog. 


My father, when last I from Guinea, 
Returned with abundance of wealth, 
Cryed Jack, ne’er be such a ninny, . 
As to spend————Says I, Father, your 
health,  —_. fia 
So I pass’d round the stuff, and he twigg’d 


it, ; 
And it sct the old codger agog ; 
‘And he swigg’d, and mother 
_ - And sister and brother _- - 
And I swigg’d, and all of us swigg’d it,- 
And swore their was nothing Eke grog. 


One day when the Chaplain was preach- 
ing, p 
Behind him I cautiously shrunk, 
And while he our duty was teaching, 
As how we should néver get drunk ; 
I tipped him the stuff, and he twigg’d it, 
Which soon set his Reverence agog, __ 
And he swigg’d, and Nick swigg’d, 
And Ben swige’d, and Dick swigg’d, ° 
And I swigg’d, and/all of us awige'd it 
And swore there was nothing like grog. 


Then, trust me, there’s nothing like drink- 
ing, | 
So sisaasit on this side the grave, - 
It keeps the unhappy from thinking 
And makes e’en the valiant more brave. 
For me, from the moment I twigg’d it, 
The good stuff so set me agog, 
Sick or well, late or early 
Wind fouly or fairly 
I’ve constantly swigg’d it, 
And, dammee, there’s nothing like grog- 
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LEVPERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. ` 


Written during a residence of between two and- 
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(Continued from page 291.) 
LETTER XV. 
My dear E——, 


WE got to Montelimar on the 
evening of the 5th of October, 
exactly one hundred and thirty 
years, to a day, since Madame de 
Sevigneé stept there for the night, 
on her way from Grignan: after all 
you have heard me say in com- 
mendation of that celebrated per- 
sonage, whose letters 1 have more 
than once pressed you not only to 
read, but to study, you will be 
surprised that I should pass with- 


in afew miles of her daughter’s | 


residence without going there, 
and that I should miss an oppor- 
tunity of contemplating the Royal 


Castle of the Adhemars, and the 
town of Grignan, and the grotto 
of Roche Courbiére; but I had 
learned, upon inquiry, that the vio- 
lence and cruelty of the Revolu- 
tion had been‘ exhibited with eve- 
ry circumstance of impious de- 
struction at Grignan; that the 
‘Castle had been destroyed, and the 
burying-place of the family viola- 
ted; and that the remains of Ma- 
dame de Sevigné, after having 
been exposed to publick view, had 
been deprived of the coffin, which 
was of lead, and of the burial dress, 
to which some ornaments of silver 
had been annexed. The celebra- 
ted Monsieur de Saussure, who 
travelled through this country 


_ some years ago with his lady, had 


the satisfaction of passing an even- 
ing in the Castle of Grignan, and 
-Madame de Saussure found her- 
self, for the night, in possession of 
Madame de Sevignée’s bedcham- 
bere 7 , 

The Castle was an enormous 
building, situated as Monticello is, 

oo 
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with an extensive court closed by 
iron gates in front,.and surround- 
ed by a terrace, which commands 
a view of barren plains, and wash- 


ed hill sides, with here and there’ 


a few live oaks, or a clump of 
nitve trees. Itis not to be won- 
A4 redat, that Madame de Sevigne 
¿os not pcitial to such a place, 
yros too, as it was, to all the 
f Ena . š 
cience of the Bise, which was so 
parat imes as to break the cas- 


1. windows with the gravel of the 
terraces The pictures of the mo- 
‘ser aod the daughter were still 
panging up, the latter, it seems, 
eas a handsome woman, of regu- 
"ay features, but of rather a languid 


“+ tenance: the mother was fair, 


nad blue eyes, a round face, and 
isht hair, with by no means that 
vivacity expressed in her features, 
“which the reader of her letters 
might expect to find there. 

‘he whole of the hill the Cas- 
tle stood on, is a confused mass of 
various sea-shells in fragments, a 
circumstance which I believe on 
the authcrity of M. de Saussure, 
but which I should have been glad 
te have had occular demonstration 
of. i could, indeed, have passed 
several days very agreeably and ad- 
vantageously, had I been differ- 
cently situated, in the neighbouring 
mountains, and in those below 
Avignon, with such a guide as the 
Veyage dans les Alpes, and should 
‘have been particularly glad to have 
visited those quarries, in which 

sh of various sorts have been 
found petrified, or have left their 
‘Impression as distinctly marked 
out as if done by an engraver; 
leaves of various trees and plants 
are discernible in the same man- 
ner. It is singular, that fish of va- 
rious climates, and of salt and 
fresh water should be found inter- 
mingled ; the same space, perhaps, 
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may have been alternately covered 
by the ocean or by some lake, in 
the great changes which our globe 
has undergone, and the poor ani- 
mals, of either sort, have taken re- 
fuge deep in the mud asthe water 
ran off; the mud retaining the im- 
pression of the body committed to 
it, has hardened and become stone 
in the lapse of many ages, and the 
beholder is thus astonished with a 
form, which he could so little have 
expected in such a place. 

I observed, at the first post from 
Montelimar, the spot where Ma- 


‘dame de Sevigné advises her 


daughter to be upon her guard 
against the danger of the road: it 
must certainly, in former times, 
and when the river was high, have 
been dangerous to go along there, 
but the road has been since carri- 
ed higher up the hill, which over- 
hangs the low grounds, and the 
heart of the tenderest mother 
might be at rest. The road was 
now apen for several miles, a 
handsome terrace, hanging over 
the Rhone; on our right, was a 
steep hill, with here and there a 
small vineyard, wherever it was 
possible for art to come to the as- 
sistance of nature; on our left was 
the Rhone, and, on the other side, 
were meadows at the feet of hills, 
which appeared everywhere culti- 
vated and inhabited, with now and 
then the remains of a castle, or a 
castle entire on some pinnacle, 
which in former times was deemed 
inaccessible: these hills were the 
continuation of the Cevennes, 
which I had first seen from the 
place du Peyron at Montpellier. 
On our arrival at the Isore we 
found a ferry, where the attendance 
was as bad as in South Carolina, 
and we were some time crossing 
it. It was not disagreeable, how- 
ever, to be detained near the spot 
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where Hannibal must have halted, 
before he directed his cuurse to- 
wards the Alps, and where Marius 
was encamped before he had as 
yet accustomed his soldiers to the 
appearance of the barbarians of the 
North. Read the passage of Plu- 
tarch, and figure to yourself, that 
we must have been within a few 
steps of where those ferocious war- 
riours stood, when they called to 
the Romans and asked in derision, 
if they had any message to send 
to their wives in Italy? The Con- 
sul Fabius also, though ill of a fe- 
ver at the time, and carried ina 
litter,-as Charles XII was at Pul- 
towa, has illustrated this neigh- 
bourhood by a great victory over 
the Gauls; history tells us, that the 
agitation of mind, which he under- 
went upon the occasion, performed 
A cure; it was probably a third- 
day fever, such as they have so 
much of in the neighbourhood of 
York in Virginia, and for the cure 
of which, so many idle spells and 
charms have been invented by the 
superstition of mankind, but of all 
cures surely none was ever so glo- 
rious as that of the Consul Fabi- 
us. We next passed through the 
country of the celebrated Hermi- 
tage wine, and stopped for the 
night at Saint Vallier: the master 
of the house here, most bitterly 
regretted the war which had again 
taken place between England and 
France after so short a peace, and 
repeated the names of several 
British noblemen and gentlemen, 
who had drank deeply of his wine, 
and had given him large orders for 
it. 


The country had risen for the. 


last two or three posts into hills a 
little lower than those of the south 
west; the Rhone ran rapidly at 
their base as if struggling to get 
free, and their sides, except now 
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and then a little slip of meadow, 
were entirely covered with vine- 


yards, the grapes of which were 


now ih their utmost perfection: 
figure to yourself what the moun- 
tains in your neighbourhood would 
be under this mode of cultivation, 
and, at the same time, very thick- 
ly inhabited. We were now with- 
in a day’s journey of Lyons, and 
hurried on as fast as the roads, 
which are not so good as in the 
south, permitted us. We stopped 
for about an hour at Vienne, which 
in the days of Julius Cæsar, was a 
place of some importance, and 
contained, for some centuries af- 
ter, several Roman buildings of 
great magnificence; of these net a 
vestige remains but one solitary 
monument; it is abont forty fect 
high, and is on the road side to 
the south of the town: the proba- 
bility is, that this memorial of 
some unknown person existed, as 
it now does, at least five hundred 
years before Clovis established 
himself in France, and yet has it 
outlasted the monarchy itself, ant 
may, perhaps, survive the Repub- 
lick, The town is irregulariy 
buit between the foot of a steep 
hill and the side of the Rhone, axd 
must, from its situation in so i. :- 
tile a country, be a place of consi- 
derable trade. We now ascended 
for some time, and beheld, from 
the eminence which overhangs 
Vienne on the'north, a country not 
unlike that which I described to 
you, the day we first left the valley 
of the Garonne. The night and 
rain came upon us soon after; I 
will not therefore attempt any 
further description of the country, 
I will only add that we aryived at 
Lyons about eight, after a length 
of suburts which exceeded in ex 

tent-all that I could have imagi- 
ved, and were received im very. 
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handsome apartments at a very 
good inn. ~ 

LETTER XVI. 

: had left Lyons a 
day or two before, and as I found 
that the person whose protection 
I had principally depended on for 
him at Geneva, was not there, we 
felt the necessity of rendering our 
stay as short as possible. You 
must read in some book of Geo- 


‘ city, which is situated at the con- 
fluence of two rivers, in a beautiful 
and fertile country; it carried on 
an extensive trade, and contained 
one hundred and eighty thousand 
‘inhabitants before the Revolution. 
I must refer you to the same 
source for an account of the vari- 
ous arts and manufactories for 
which Lyons was distinguished, 
and for the names and works of 
the illustrious men which it has 
‘produced. 

As mercantile opulence was for 
a time equally the object of per- 
secution in France, with nobility 
of blood, or sanctity of character, 
or respectability of profession, the 
same sad scenes have been acted 
here as in Bordeaux. The Lyo- 
nese, however, had the energy to 
take up arms against their tyrants, 
nor was it until after an honour- 
able defence that they submitted. 
They bravely exposed themselves 
to the dangers of a siege, in de- 
fence of their just rights, and 
when it was no longer possible to 
resist, they supported, with a pa- 
tience truly heroick, all the evils, 
that could be heaped upon them 
by acruel and rapacious enemy. 
In their first efforts against the 
tyranny of the convention and its 
“agents, they were for a time as- 
sisted by the Girondists ; nor did 


their courage fail them, when thae| 
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celebrated party gave way before 
the common enemy. Having ven- 
tured to punish their tyrant Chal- 
lier, who was ‘the first victim of 
his own guillotine, they soon fore- 
saw the vengeance with which 
they were threatened and prepa- 
redtomeetit. A city for ages re- 
moved from scenes of war, assu- 
med at once, as if by miracle, the 
appearance of a frontier town; a 


military chest was erected, a pa- 
graphy the history of this great | 


per currency founded on the joint 
credit of every commercial house 
of eminence, was put in circula- 
tion, cannon were cast, redoubts 
thrown up, and a commander in 
chief appointed: it required no 
solicitation for the young and ac- 
tive to enrol themselves in the 
regiments which were raised: 
those also whose age and infirmi- 
ties or habits of life preyented the 
offer of their personal services, 
very willingly submitted to such 
occupations as were assigned them, 
whilst the women undertook the 
charge of the hospitals, and the 
children were to be alert in pick- 
ing up the balls that might drop 
from the batteries of the besieged. 
I have conversed with a merchant, 
who commanded a company du- 
ring the siege, in which his two 
sons, his four servants, and his 
thirteen clerks served as common 
soldiers. The effective force of the 
besieged never exceeded eight 
thousand men, whilét that of the 
besiegers was from forty to sixty 
thousand: with all their courage 
and their internal resources, the 
inhabitants of Lyons would scarce- 
ly have ventured upon such a con- 
test, had they not relied upon the 
general fermentation which then 
prevailed in the south of France, 
and which ended so wofully for 
the people of Toulon. The king 
of Sardinia too, gave them hopes 


of assistance, and a body of troops 
was set in motion for that pur- 
pose; but circumstances, connec- 
ted, I really believe, with the safe- 
ty of his own dominions, and with 
the selfish short-sighted politicks 
of Austria intervened, and the 
troops were countermanded. The 
Swiss Cantons were to the last 
depended upon for assistance, but 
they persevered in their unfeeling 
neutrality, as if Ulysses in the 
monster’s den had remained con- 
tent with the boon of being the 
last devoured. The emigrants, 
seem also to have lost all energy 
upon the occasion; they made no 
effort to throw themselves into the 
town, though collected, apparently 
for that purpose in great numbers 
upon the frontiers, and though the 
fury of civil war had rekindled a 
flame of royalism in the breast of 
the Lyonese. Assistance in short 
offered itself from no quarter, ex- 
cept from the Intle town of Mont- 
brisson, at the distance of about 
eight leagues; the efforts of whose 
inhabitants, however, served only 
to draw upon themselves a share 
of those calamities which over- 
whelmed their friends. Under all 
these discouragements, and with 
internal treachery to guard against, 
was the siege protracted to up- 
wards of two months, until the 
batteries of the enemy command- 
ed every part of the city, and the 
daily ration of provisions was re- 
duced to half a pound of bad 
bread: it then became necessary 
to surrender at discretion, but their 
general, the gallant Precy had 
made arrangements for forcing his 
way into Switzerland, at the head 
of fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand determined followers, many 
of these were joined by their wives 
and some by their parents, whilst 
others were under the necessity of 
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leaving the tender helpless objects 
of their affection behind them, ex- 
posed to the vile passions and sa- 
vage cruelty ofa licentious, unre- 
lenting enemy. Figure to your- 
self the march of this devoted 
column from their native city. 
Gibbon’s description of the effort 
made by a portion of the inhabi- 
tants of Damascus, to withdraw 
themselves from the power of the 
Saracens will furnish you withsome 
idea of such a scene, but the ex- 
iles of Damascus, were more for- 
tunate than those of Lyons, who 
having been compelled after seve- 
ral severe conflicts to seek for 
safety in flight and dispersion, 
were encountered by a still worse 
enemy than the soldier who had 
routed them; the peasantry of the 
neighbouring villages had been 
made to believe, that this poor 
remnant of Lyonese, were aristo- 
crats loaded with gold, or foreign- 
ers whose object it had been to 
parcel out the territory of the re- 
publick among their different so- 
vereigns; this, with the desire, too 
natural upon all occasions of siding 
with the strongest, was sufficient 
to put arms into their hands, and 
to stecl them against compassion. 
They waylaid every path, exami-: 
ned every grot and thicket, and 
proceeded to the deliberate de- 
struction of their former benefac- 
tors, as if they had been engaged 
in a hunting expedition against an 
inroad of wolves from the moun- 
tains, or any other savage race of 
noxious animals. Of the original 
fifteen hundred or two thousand 
exiles, not more than 150 effected 
their escape, but you will derive 
a degree of satisfaction from know- 
ing that Precy was of the number. 
A lady, who had accompanied her 
husband under the disguise of a 
soldier, saw him killed at her side, 
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but was so fortunate as to reach 
the frontiers. The parish priests 
saved a/few individuals, and a 
young man from whose conversa- 
tion I have derived the greater 
part of this narration, was able to 
gain the cottage where he had 
been a nurse, and lay concealed 
there for a month. Of those who, 
unwilling to make the attempt, or 
uaable from different circumstan- 
ces, or trusting to some degree of 
mercy in the government, had re- 
mained at Lyons, the fate was 
infinitely worse: death in the field 
of battle, or from the hands of a 
ferocious peasant was soon inflic- 
ted; but death after weeks con- 
finement in a loathsome gaol, and 


with all the circumstances of refi-. 


ned, unheard-of cruelty, which 
attended the executions of Lyons, 
was atermination that completed 
the sum of human misery. In ad- 
dition to the common motives 
which seems to have influenced 
the agents of the government, who 
were familiar to scenes of distress, 
who catched at every excuse to 
confiscate the property of the rich, 
and who thought France over- 
burthened with inhabitants, it was 
the misfortune of the Lyonese, 
that the principal personage upon 
this sad occasion was Collot d’ 
Herbois, whom they had formerly 
known as an actor upon their stage, 
and had more than once hissed 
for performing his part badly: 
this wretch found the guillotine 
too slow an instrument, and drown- 
ing too easy a death for the pur- 
poses of his revenge, and it was by 
his order, that artillery loaded 
with what is called langrish, was 
pointed against the devoted vic- 
tims, who were drawn up for that 
purpose at one time in the square 
of the town, at others in a field at 
a little distance from the gates, 
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which had frequently been a scene 
of triumph to them during the 
siege. You may form some idea 
of the cruel disorder and confu- 
sion which prevailed at these exe- 
cutions -by a single circumstance: 
on counting over the dead bodies 
after the butchery was over, it was 
found upon one occasion that there 
were two hundred and two, instead 
of two hundred, the number or- 
dered for the slaughter of the day ; 
two of the jailors, had, it seems 
been fastened by mistake to two 
of the prisoners and had shared 
their fates O 

There must be something in the 
frequent view of destruction, 
joined to the oppression the vic- 
tim feels himself about to be with- 
drawn from, and the secret sense 
of a good cause, and the hope 
perhaps of a hereafter, which not 
only buoys up man above the fear 
of death in the worst form, but 
renders him on some occasions 
even insensible to its approach; it 
was not simply with resignation, 
but even with appearances of joy 
and exultation that the prisoners 
marched over the fatal bridge, 
which led to the field of death ; it 
was in vain that all was put in 
practice by their oppressors which 
might destroy the last energies of 
the human mind—they saw unmo- 
ved the battery which pointed 
against them, and the. soldiers, 
who, to the disgrace of honourable 


warfare, were to finish the work 


of death, and the pit into which 
they were to be promiscuously 
thrown: the courage even of the 
women, many of whom were of 
an inferiour class in society, was 
not to be overcome; they were 
seen to tear from their caps as they 
approached the place of trial, and 
to throw away with contempt, the 
tri-coloured cockade, which the 
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pity of the bystanders had placed 
there. I have conversed at diffe- 
rent trmes whilst I remained at 
Lyons, and since I have been at 
Geneva, with persons who bore a 
part in the siege ; and were of the 
-few who had escaped, or had been 
able to secrete themselves after 
the surrender.: One gentleman, 
whom I saw dancing at a ball last 


night, had prepared for, himself 


before the surrender, a hole in a 
thick wall behind a press, the back 
boards of which he could remove 


at pleasure; luckily for him, it 


‘happened not to be one of the 
many houses selected for destruc- 
tion, and he remained there, as the 
rabbits in our country do in the 
hollow of a tree, descending into 


the street at night, and listening 


very frequently during the day to 
the search that was made after him: 
the press, he says, was frequently 
opened and examined; in his place 
I should have been afraid of their 
hearing my heart beat. Another 
owed his life to afemale visitor at 
the prison where he was confined: 
she to his great astonishment 
claimed acquaintance with him, 
reminded him of his having once 
made room for her in a crowded 
box at the theatre, and being a 

erson of some charms and some 
Influence contrived to get him 
enlarged, 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 


LETTERS FROM BRUTUS, 
LETTER V. 


To the Right Hon. Charles James Fox. 
SIR, 


The irregularities of genius have 
been so often observed thatit has at 
- length become almost proverbial to 
associate a want of prudence with the 
possession of a brilliant imagination. 
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We easily pardon in others, and ex- 
cuse in ourselves, an eccentricity of 
conduct which we suppose connec- 


-ted with the warmth of feeling or the 


energies of fancy, and set down pro- 
priety and discretion as homely qua- 
lities, to be valued, perhaps, but not 
to be envied. 

If brilliancy of talents could excuse 
their misdirection, you, Sir, of all 
men living, might plead that apolo- 
gy. The variety of powers with 
which your mind is endowed; the 
extent of your knowledge, with the 
vivacity of your imagination ; the lo- 
gical closeness of your reasoning, 
with that overwhelming torrent of 
eloquence in which itis conveyed ; 
the rapidity of your thought, with 
the accuracy of your perception ; the 
intuitive and lightning glance of your 
own observation, with your just and 
clear conception of that of others— 
altogether form acombination which 
astonishes equally and delights the 
observer. 

But itis by the application, rather 
than the possession of abiiities, that 
men are useful or respectable in life; 
and this maxim holds particularly 
true with regard to publick men, to 
whom discretion in the conduct of 
their talents is more absolutely es- 
sential than to others, in proportion 
to the extent of their influence, and 
the importance as well as delicacy of 
the situations in which they are plac- 
ed. Inthe course of your political 
life, Sir, such situations have been 
uncommonly frequent; and it was 
highly favourable to the cclebrity as 
wellas to the development of your 
abilities, that they rose in a period 
more eventful than almost any other 
in the annals of Great Britain, or in 
the history of Europe. 

In those situations, Sir, the pub- 
lick has not perhaps always done jus- 
tice to your conduct. In the nation- 
al temper of England there is a 
downright openness and good nature, - 


which allows much to purity of in- 
tention, which pardons many crrouts 


in its respect for general good cha- 
racter; while, on the other hand, it 
is alwsys disposed to detract from 
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abilities or success, if unaccompani- 
ed with these estimable qualities. 
Your great opponent, so long (alas! 
much too long) in administration, 
possessed the virtues of tempera- 
ment, which, though they were of- 
ten vices to his country, its genero- 
sity trusted and approved ; and it. 
looked with complacency on hisa- 
miable domestick character, to which 
the tenour of your life, and the com- 
plexion of your society, were known 
to Be adverse. Your opposition to 
him was supposed to be grounded on, 
personal resentment. Your opposi- 
tion to his measures was attributed 
only to the turbulence of faction. 
The publick had just begun to feel his 
demerits, when your coalition with 
him took place; a coalition which 
the people felt as individuals, and 
could not, in the antipathy of that 
feeling, allow for party combination 
or political expediency. You suffer- 
ed thusalike from their indulgence, 
and their censure of that unfortunate 
minister; and they gave credit to 
the justice of your former accusa- 
tions against him, only at that mo- 
ment when your ill-sorted function 
laid you under the mortifying ne- 
cessity of retracting them. But on 
the subject of Lord North, the pub- 
lick indignation has ceased, and we 
will not awaken it; though we may 
de allowed, with a retrospective sigh 
for national disaster, or asmile at 
national credulity, to wonder that so 
weak an agent could occasion so 
giant a mischief to his country. 
That country, in its wonted good 
nature, and with a certain reverence 
for misfortune and infirmity, of which | 
he has not always shown them an 
example, has allowed his age to re- 
main unquestioned; has left him 
undisturbed to the quictism of his 
nature, if haply it may sooth the 
pangs of recollection, or blunt the 
dread of that obloquy with which 
posterity will cover his name. Or 
perhaps he owes much of this indul- 
gence to the circumstance of being 
so fortunate in a successour Deus 
nobis hec otia fecit” We are un- 
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willing to disturb the present. pros- - 
perity of the nation with a recallec- 
tion of its distresses, or of those 
wretched ministers by whom they — 
were occasioned. 

From this natural and commenda- . 
ble ‘propensity in the people to en- 
hance or to lessen the publick merits 
of men according to their private 
dispositions, or private character, 
you have suffered a disadvantage. 
which has counterbalanced all.your 
natural endowments, and all your ac-. 
quired information, great and extra- 
ordinary as we are willing to admit, 
them. It is not sufficient for you te 
answer, that much of the blame im- - 
puted to you in this respect is unjust 
and ill-founded; for your friends te | 
tell us of the candour of your mind, 
the benevolence of your heart, the 
warmth and disinterestedness of your 
friendship. Did the publick give 
them credit for their assertions, it: 
would still reply, Why waste those. 
qualities on objects. so improper ?. 
why degrade them by an association, 
with men so unworthy? But the 
publick is general in its conclusions, 
and cannot easily suppose particular 
exceptions to rules which experi- 
ence has established. The people 
look to that circle of which you form 
a part, and involve you in that gene- 
ral colour it assumes to their eye. 
They cannot couple dissipation and 
business, and do not easily associate 
deep gaming and scrupulous integri- 
ty. Some of your friends publickly 
disclaim gaming, and are content to 
cheat without it: You play with that 
gentleman-like fairness which marks 
every part of your conduct; yet with 
the million, those friends of. yours 
have the merit of their abstinence 
from play, while you derive none 
from that honour with which your 
indulgence in play is accompanied. 
The profession of play, like every 
other profession against which pub- 
lick virtue and prejudice is armed, 
subjects to the general obloquy of the 
calling every individual, however 
honourably he may exercise it. Nor 
is it often that this general opinion of 
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the publick is erroneous ; imputed 
degradation is commonly productive 
of the real ; and an association with 
the mean or the worthless, if it does 
not corrupt us into vice, will at least 
blunt our feelings of virtue. 
Some of your acquaintance will 
smile at the word virtue, when ap- 
lied to poliical situation: but this 
is not the cant of fanaticism ; it is 
the voice of truth and of reason, and 
a minister of England must hear and 
obey it. It is for the honour of our 
country that even private moral rec- 
titude goes so much to the credit of 
publick men, that we can scarce re- 
collect a popular minister who was 
not possessed, or supposed to be pos- 
sessed of it. But there are certain 
virtues that may be termed ministe- 
rial, which a statesman must possess 
in order to be trusted. Industry, at- 


tention, integrity, and economy, are. 


qualities essential to ‘his situation ; 
and though it is possible that he may 
take them up, as he does the seals 
of his office, for the publick use 
merely, while in his private capacity 
he never thinks of exercising them ; 
yet the people will hardly confide in 
this occasional conformity, but will 
rather suppose that the habits of his 
life will outweigh the duties of the 
hour, and the bonds of his society be 
stronger than the obligations of his 
business. The few who are acquain- 
ted with the force of the pliability of 


his mind, may conceive him to be. 


above the debasement of his ordina- 
` ry occupations, ar the contagion of 
his favourite company; bit the pub- 


lick imagination is less ductile, and . 


will not so suddenly lose the irrever- 
ent ideas it has formed of a man’s 


private manners and private connexi- 


ons. 

You will easily apply these gene- 
ral positions, Sir, you applied them 
indeed, already, during the short time 
you and your friends were in admi- 
nistration; you assumed the grave 
and serious deportment which you 
knew was suitable to your office; you 
put on the externals of decorum with 


scrupulous attention; but the pub- - 


= 


power. 
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lick opinion was refractory, and we 
did not trust our sight against the 
conviction of our understanding. The 
solemn suit and its dignified appen- 
dages only recalled to our remem- 
brance the blue frock and the familiar 
rattan; and we saw still at your side 
some persons who were only entitled 
to be there from their participation 
of those looser hours in which sure- 
ly nothing was to be acquired that 
could fit nen for the high offices of 
the State. We regretted this in your 
former, and feared it in your future 
advancement. Unless divorced from 
your former connexions, you must 
have risen into power, as the vulgar 
suppose of comets, with a noxious 
atmosphere around you, to blight 
the credit of the state, and to taint 
the purity of publick administration. 

The minister of a great empire 
has other opinions to gain besides 
those of hisown countrymen. The 
credit of Britain is one of the prau- 
dest circumstances in the compari- 
son between her and the surround- 
ing nations. You know, Sir, for you 
were abroad at a critical juncture, 
the effect which the virtue of a mi- 
nister has on that credit: they are 
polite on the continent ; and it might 
possibly not reach your ears how 
much that credit might be lessened 
by his vices or his dissipation. 

I am afraid you have thrown away 
your talents, as well as sullied your 
reputation, by your adherence to men 
who were often as unfortunate in the 
objects they pursued as in the con- 
duct they held. You have exhibited 
your eloquence with the dexterity of 
a prize-fighter rather than the dig- 
nity of achampion for truth ; owing, 
perhaps, to that situation in which 
you had the misfortune to be placed, 
the most admirable of its exertions 
oftener pleased than pursuaded, ofte- 


“ner astonished than pleased. You 


indulged a subtlety in argument 
which sometimes vanquished your 
adversaries in debate; but, like other 
barren conquests, rather gained an 
increase of glory than an extent of 
Your audience contrived to 
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separate the debater from the man, 
and lavished its applause on the first, 
without bestowing its commendation 
on the latter. 

This Ictter, Sir, is addressed to 
“you by one who is of no party but 
that of truth; who is attached to no 
interests but those of his country. 
Did personal attachment or acquain- 
tance weizh with him, he has known 
you enough to be fascinated by your 
society, and has felt the chilling vir- 
tue and‘unconciliating pride of some 
of your opponents. He calls to you 
« with a friehdly voice,” for the sake 
of his country, to which your won- 
derful talents have been hitherto al- 
most unproductive. In modern men 
of your rank, talents, any ways ap- 
proaching to yours, are of a rarity 
that enchances their value, and the 
publick cannot spare them to idle- 
ness, to intemperance, orto faction. 
We would call, Sir, on the patriotism 
of the citizen. or if that claim should 
appear too gencral, we would rouse 
the pride of the man. Did heaven 
form a soul like yours, and endow it 
with powers so exalted, to calculate 
the throws at Brookes’s or to measure 
the ground at Newmarket? Think 
of yourself more worthily, Sir; leave 
those provinces to the Dukes of Pic- 
cadilly or Bloomsbury, or to any 
other Dukes or Lords,. whose repu- 
tation no meanness can lower, whose 
minds no insignificance of employ- 
ment can debase. But for you, Sir, 
thus to misemploy your talents, is a 
suicide of the mind, impious to hea- 
ven, and unjust to yourself and your 
country. Think how many events 
may arise to call them into impor- 
tant stations, when the war of parties 
shall have ceased, when personal 
distinctions shall be forgotten, Poli- 
tical prosperity is of very uncertain 
duration ; and to states as to indivi- 
duals, prosperity itself has its dan- 
gers, In oppesition, or in power, 
_ your supereminent abilitics myst 
always be valuable, if you will but 
know their value, and point their use: 
‘but while you sink the one and per- 
vert the other, though we may affofd 
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. you our admiration or our regret, WC 


cannot bestow our respect or our 


confidence. 
BRUTUS. 


A 


For The Port Folio. 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
(Continued! from page 297.) 


Among other consequences of 
the incompetency of language to 
awaken similar abstract concep- 
tions, we may consider as remark- 
able the diversity of opinion in 
regard to the ruling principle of 
human nature. By one party every 
action is derived from self lovce; 
while by the other this is thought 
degrading to virtue. 
notwithstanding the apparent op- 
position of opinion, arising from the 
inadequacy of language, it seems 
to me, that men of anelytical ha- 
bits of thought, can hardly differ 
about the actual process by which 
human nature is incited to action. 
For whenever any being is impel- 
led to act, it is evident that the 
fiaal impression by which he is in- 
duced to abandon the state of qui- 
escence, must be his own: and 
that all men who are actuated 
whether to do good or evil, so far 
resemble each other, as that they 
yield to some impulse, or to the 
prevailing result of some combina- 
tion of impulses, received throug 
the medium of the heart, or head, 
which to obey, is more pleasing 
than to resist. This appears un- 
deniable from the consideration, 
that as we can have no conscious- 
ness but of our own impres- 
sions, it 1s to these only, that 
we can be obedient; and the im- 
pulses of reason, conscience, sym- 
pathy, passion, and appetite, being 
often contradictory, we must be 
goveraed by that result, to which 
obedience is most pleasing, or re- 
sistance most painful. But as under 
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the same exteriour circumstances, 
different men experience impulses 
of an opposite tendency ; there must 
obviously bea difference in their 
habitudes, or conformation. Now 
when these are such as to cherish 
impressions tending to the direct 
gratification of appetite and pas- 


sion, uninfluenced by the injury. 


resulting to others in the pursuit 
of this gratification, the slave of 
propensities so detestable, is uni- 
versally stigmatized as selfish: but 
on the other hand, when any na- 
ture is so happily constituted as 
that sympathetick sensibility to 
the pleasures and pains of others, 
overbalances the desire of imme- 
diate enjoyment, the soul endowed 
with qualifications so favourable 
to human happiness, is generally 
distinguished as disinterested. 


Whether this application of the 
terms selfish and disinterested, be 
consistent with etymological pro- 
priety, may be a question: but it 
would evidently be incorrect to 
assign a common epithet to beings 
whosc habitudes and conformation’ 
are so different as those above de- 
scribed, because both act from the 
result of their impressions. In or- 
der to estimate them fairly, we must 
ascertain the route by which these 
impressions are excited; whether 
through the base channel of im- 
mediate- appetite and «passion, 
which degrades mankind to the 
level of brutes: or through the 
avenues of the heaven-born. prin- 
ciple of sympathy, which exalts 
them to the rank of angels. 


From what has been said, it fol- 


lows, that if obedience to that pre- 
vailing result of our impressions 
by which we are most allured, or 
most alarmed, be considered as 
obedience to self-love; this must 
be deemed our ruling principle. 
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But as I have already observed, the 
impressions of different beings are 
extremely various, under the same 
exteriour circumstances. Hence 
results innumerable shades of vir- 
tue and vice: and although as 
above defined, we must admit 
self-love to be the ruling princi- 
ple of our nature, this does not 
in the least deprive vice of its 
horrours, nor virtue of her charms. 
For when we are impelled by self- 
love to pursue the course of ge- 
nerosity, benevolence, compassion, 
or any other exalted path of sym- 
pathy, we must become the objects 
of admiration and esteem: and 
when we are urged by it into the 
track of avarice, injustice, cruelty, 
or any other degrading route of 
selfishness, we must become the 
subjects of contempt or detesta- 
tion. Perhaps a stronger discri- 
mination between the best and 
worst of our species, could not be 
afforded consistently with any hy- 
pothesis, however flattering to hu- 
man pride. ~- 


From the use which I have 
just made of the term selfishness, 
it is evident that I have avoided 
the common errour of confounding 
it with self-love. This errour is 
confirmed by the indiscriminate 
application of the term selfish, to 
all actions derived from the last 
mentioned principle, whereas it is 
only applicable to such as arise 
from that portion of our self-love, 
which may be subjected to the 
cold calculations of interest, or the 
direct gratification of passion and 
appetite. In this view the influ- 
ence of self-love, is often oppo- 
sed to that of selfishness ; as when 
we are impelled by it to hazard 
life and fortune, in obedience to 
pleasures or pains excited by the 
calls of sympathy. 
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In considering this subject, it is 


remarked by the celebrated Hume, | 


that the secret pleasure excited by 
good actions, is not the cause of 
the generous sentiment or passion, 
but that these are the causes of the 
pleasure. This is not denied by 
my hypothesis; but I add that the 
principles of our nature, whether 
they come under the designation 
of sympathy, passion, appetite, 
reason, er conscience, have one 
common mode of action on the 
human being, in rendering obedi- 
ence to them, more agreeable than 
resistance; and that consequently 
there is a common medium of 
impulse, to virtue and vice, which 
I denominate self-love. 

It will now be seen by the saga- 
cious reader, that while I have 
nominally appeared to support, I 
have substantially attempted the 
overthrow of the doctrines of those 
who depreciate human virtue; for 
though I have upheld self-love, as 
our proximate ruling principle, I 
have made it secondary to impul- 
ses, modified by the excellence or 
depravity of our habits or confor- 
mation. 

ANALYTICUS. 


——e 
For The Port Folie. 


PIC-NICS. 


By Thomas Moore, Esq. 


We have been favoured with the follow- 
ing interesting communication, from the 
pen of the elegant translator of the Odes 
of Anacreon. It was designed as a ‘s Pro- 
spectus of a Literary Pertodical Paper, to 
be published weekly, under the title of 
The Pic-Nic;” but, from various circum- 
stances, it never having appeared according 
to ‘its original designation, this production 
is now presented to our readers, who will 
doubtless think it worthy of being here 
reocucd from oblivion, and preserved as an 
honourable specimen of the talents of the 
writer. 

Cannabis bene, mi Fabulle, apud me, 
- Fuaucis, si tibi Di favent, diebus, 


ee eee 
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Si tecum attuleris bonam atque magnant 
Cœnam. 


CaTUL. Carm. 13. 

Among the ancients originated the 
idea of Pic-Nic suppers; it is very 
true, among the Greeks and Romans. 
They had certain entertainments 
which they called collatitious feasts, 
where every guest that was invited 
contributed his share to the repast 5 
and it was at one of these ancient 
Pic-Nics that the witty Cynick of Ab- 
dera produced as gentleman-like a 
fun as any popular dramatist could 
wish to be the authour of. Our mo- 
derns have recently revived these 
Grecian suppers, and instead of the 
pedantick appellation Eranos they 
have adopted the name of Pic-Nic, 
which sounds well, and has the advan- 
tage of finding almost as few transla- 
tors as the other. 

From this institution we have bor- 
rewed the name for a periodical pa- 
per, which we take the liberty of 
proposing to the publick. We 
thought it a title by no means inap- 
propriate to a work which must live 
by the contributions of many, and to 
which, those whom we aspire to 
please, can alone impart the means 
of pleasing. Genius ard taste must 
furnish the banquet, which genius 
and taste will deign to partake of. 
So much for the zitle of our paper. 
There is more in “ the whistling of 
& name” than philosophers will gene- 
rally allow ; and Pic-Nic, if it comes 
not under the description of the 
6 nomen nobile, molle, dekcatum,” 


_| will at least, we hope, excite no wn- 


favourable prepossession in our rea- 
ders. | | 

In stating the design of our pub- 
lication, we shall not promise. too 
much. We feel as sanguine as we 
ought, but we know the vanity of 
speculation. How very few plans 
are realized according to the hncy 
that projected them! how very few 
works will bear a comparison with 
the, prospectus which announced 
them! | 
|  Thereare certain branches of lite- 

rature, to which the objects of our 

undertaking will 4acline us perhaps 
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more particularly than to others. ` In 
the walks of science England has 
always been unrivalled, and the ra- 
diance of true knowledge was diffused 
over England before France had yet 
shaken off the nightmare of Aristo- 
telian philosophy. In the bolder ef- 
forts of imagination also, we may 
defy the emulation of our neigh- 
bours; but there is'a gracetul levity 
of fancy, an elegance of trifling, so 
truly expressed by the “ lusit amabi- 
liter” of Horace, in which it must 
be owned we have seldom indulged 


with success. This happy. mixture of- 


sentiment and humour the French 
have brought to a most. interesting 
perfection. They have even intro- 
duced it, to the utter confusion of 
pedantry, into works of profound 
erudition and science ; and thus very 
skilfully transfer to truth the only 
fascinations which have ever recom- 
mended errour. Is it pride, or is it 
-temperament, that has hitherto so 
checked our Imitation of them? we 
have courted the muses, and won 
them ; but the lighter graces of lite- 
rature, what may we call the younger 
sisters of the muses, have found us 
so deficient in gallantry, that they all 
have fled to France, where their 


lovers are ardent and numberless.. 
Let us try to recal them; they are 
Not so dignified as their elders, but 
accordingly much more playful, more 
easy in the dalliance of fancy. They 
are not such frudes as the muse seve-. 
riores of the family, but they know - 
the charms of delicacy too well to lay 


aside the veil; and if they correspond 
not so aptly with the gravity of the 
sage, they are much more agree- 
able companions for the man of the 
world. ° 

__ If a humble example can tend to 
promote such a taste, the writers of 
this paper do not hesitate to confess, 
that they long have adopted it as 
their model for imitation; they in-. 
tend totry whether English phlegm 


is justly said to be incapable of any- 


thing but vulgar humour and blunt 
obtrusive irony; and perhaps the 
charge will appear unfounded; per- 
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haps our circles of fashion may yet 
have their Oiseaux des Tournelles.* 

Let it not be supposed, however, 
that to amuse is our only ambition; 
that in imitation of the Spartan law- 
giver, we are merely erecting a tem- 
ple to the deity of laughter. Essays 
on serious subjects, if not puritani- 
cally treated, we shall always receive 
with pleasure, and submit to the at- 
tention of the publick; happy if in 
cur selection we can separate mora- 
lity from its cant, and learning from 
its pedantry. 

In politicks we shall never attach 
ourselves to any opinion or party 
whatsoever. Upon this subject a 
sceptick indifference is always most 
conducive to the quiet of the indi- 
vidual and the state. If any object of 
ridicule arises from would-be patriots 
on one side, or weuk-headed mini- 
sters on the other, we shall not refuse 
it a place among our pictures of hu- 
man absurdity ; but, as to further in- 
terference onthe subject, we agree 
perfectly with Sir Andrew Ague- 
Cheek, and “ had as lief be Brownists 
as politicians.” 

Poetry, of course, will occupy a 
principal department; and we beg to 
offer a few remarks upon the state 


of that Art at present. 


According to De Bergerac’s ac- 
count of the kingdoms in the moon, 
thecurrent coin among its inhabitants 
is poetry. How convenient would it 
be for our wortd of authours, if their 
lunatick brothers could transfer them 
this mode of payment! a man might 
live comfortably on an income of 
sonnets, and even set up a bank on 
the strength of an epick poem. But 
he also tells us that the officers of 


the mint, who are, we suppose, the 


* The name given to a society at Paris in 
the timefof Ninon L’Enclos, at whose house 
in the Rue des Tournelles they held their 
meetings. See the Marquis de Charleval’s 
verses in the Bijoux des neuf Sæurs. Of this 
society were Madame Scarrpn, the Comp- 
tesse de la Suze, whose elegies are known 
for their amatory tenderness; Saint Evre- 
mond, and all the enlightened voluptuaries 
ofthe day.— Dulce sodalitiums. 
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criticks of the kingdom, must give 
their stamp to all verses before they 
can pass as sterling. Alas! we fear, 
such knowing inquisitors would leave 
most of our poets as poor as ever; 

for, seriously, though the inu! ltitude 
of rhymers has always been a com- 
plaint among sauirists, we believe in 
the most scribbling era there never 
was so much rhyming, with so little 
poetry, as at present. Nothing can 
prove the decline of taste more 
strongly than that love for improba- 
ble romance, and strange extravagant 
fiction, which has so long burdened 
the press with all the garbage of dis- 


ad 


tempered imaginations. In the early 


ares of Christianitys when the genius 
of Greece was declining, its latest 
‘moments were marked by such reve- 
ries of dotage and imbccility To 
that period may be referred those 
numberiess insipid romances, of 
which time has preserved us enough 
to make us easy at the loss of the 
rest; and of which we may pro- 
nounce, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the pastorals of Longus, and the 
AKthiopicks of Bishop Heliodorus, 
that their brain-sick absurdities are 
only to be equalied by those of our 
modern novels and romances. 


This puerile nonsense is not con- 
fined to novels; itis the chief charac- 
teristick of our most popular poetry. 
Instead of chastely adorning the pure 
deitics of antiquity, we are become 
Egyptian idolaters, and worship no- 
thing but monsters! spectres flit 
around the deserted bowers of the 
muses, and the region of classick en- 


chantment is overrun with devils and 


hebgoblins. 


We confess ourselves old-fashioned 
enough to prefer the levities of a 


Herace, or even the philosophick. ba- 


‘dinage of a Chaulieu, to all the żer- 
rores, magicos, sagas, &c. which some 
“ sweet creatures of bombast” have 

conjured up from Heywood and Wan- 
ley; and we refer their admirers to 
D’Alembert’s explication of the sys- 
teme figure, prefixed to the Encyclo- 
pedie, where they will find such pro- 
ductions classed under their proper 
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head. “ La Poesie a ses monsires 
comme la Nature ; il -Juut mettre de 
ce nombre tcutes les [io ductions de 
imagination dereglé2.” i 

Thus far, upon the generil objects 
of our paper. We feel a proportion- 
ate zeal on every humbler subject, in 
which the studies ov pleasures of the 
town are interested; and accord- 
ingly, one of our principal depart- 
ments shall be devoted to frec and 
unbiassed criticism on the merits of 

ublick dramatick performances. The 

ecessity of such a review, conduct- 
ed without malice or venality, has 
long been seriously felt and acknow- 
ledged. With this convicticn we un- 
dertake the task; and in the words 
of the illustrious Roman annalist, 
« sine tra et studio, quorum causas 
frocul habemur.” 

We may now and then venture our 
remarks upon the light and passing 
publications of the day; ; but we pledge 
ourselves not to aspire beyond trifles. 
Learning and science must go of 
course to the reviewers, while we 
shall content ourselves with such 
summer productions as may be read 
one fine evening, and criticised the 
next, Sometimes, indeed, we may 
come after the reviewers,and indulge 
a smile at their sapient decisions. 
When we find them, with other pur- 
suers of literature, attempting to re- 
store that parade of index erudition 
which has long gone to sleep with 
Dutch commentators on our shelves, 
and was only fit for those ages when 
aman’s understanding was measured 
by the lumber of his library, we may 
be allowed: to exclaim with ‘Shak- 
epeere: s Gremio, “ Oh, this learn- 
ing! what a thing it is and resolve 
to use the little “s writing and read- 
ing. that comes by nature” to us, in 
ridiculing pedantry, and laughing at 
dogmatists.. 

With respect to news, we shall 
leave all foreign intelligence to the 
ingenious editors of the daily prints, 
‘whose manufacture supplies more 
than enough for the consumption of 
all our craving politicians. We shall, 
however, reserve a page for curtous 
domestick information; and the an- 
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nals of fashionable life shall frequently 
claim our attention. How much the 
intrigues and gallantries of the great 


may tend to illustrate the general. 


history of a period, is easily under- 
stood from all the French memoirs; 
and though our.women are not yet 
such Aspasias In politicks, there is 
quite enough of talent among them 
to render thcir egaremens very intc- 
resting. We shall therefore record, 
oh Fashion! “ noctu quid facias i:n- 
efitiarum.”? 

Such is the Prospectus of the Pic- 
Nic. We omit those minute parti- 
culars which relate to the mechanical 
‘part of the undertaking. On the 
price of the papers we have yet to 
consult our Printer; and with respect 
to the number of their pages, we 
shall make them. “in the fashion of 
stirrup-leathers,” hike Friar John’s 
prayers, and “shorten or lengthen 
them as we think proper.’’* 


=e Eee 


MISCELLANY. 


The. following poem is a great 
curiosity. Itis the production of the 
celebrated Charles Yorke, who was 
so nobly distinguished for his genius 
and eloquence, and who immediatcly 
aftcr his elevation to the Lord High 
Chancellorship perished premature- 
ly, in consequence of a sensibility too 
acute to bear the reproaches ofa ma- 
lignant faction. He was a most ac- 
complished scholar, a very eloquent 
oratour, a dextrous logician and an 
honourable man. His political prin- 
ciples, to a loyal adherence of which 
he fell a sacrifice, were admirable. 
He was one of the King’s Fricnds, and 
had he braved the insolence of Sedi- 
tion and Rebellion, he would have 
been a most formidable opponent 
to that pernicious party, who in the 


years 1768, 1769 and 1770, as well: 


as at other periods, produced somuch 
mischief in England. The ensuing 
lines written by Mr. YorxeE, at a 
juvenile, age, reflect lustre upon his 
taste and talents, they have been 


* Rabelais. 
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thought worthy by Enuunp BURKE, 
to be transmitted to posterity. This 
is enough, independently of their in- 
trinsick merit, to gain them a con- 
spicuous place in thts Journal. 


Ode to the Honourable Miss- Yorke, ( after- 
wards Lady Anson) on her copyinga Por- 
trait of D ante b by Clorio. By her Brother, 
the late Honeurable Charles Yorke, Esg. 


Fair artist! well thy pencil has essay d 

To lend a poct’s fame thy friendly ai 

Great Danté’s image in thy lines we tri eee 

And while the Muses train thy colours 
grace, 

The Muse propitious on the draught shall 
smile, 

Nor, eñvious, leave unsung the gen’rous 
toil. 

Picture and Poetry just kindred claim, 

Their birth, their genius, and pursuits the 
same ; 

Daughters of Phabus and Minerva, they 
From the same sources draw the heavenly 
ray. 
Whatever earth, or air, or ocean breeds, . 

Whatever luxury or weakness necds ; 

All forms of beauty Nature’s scenes dis- 
close, 

All images inventive arts compose ; 

What ruder passions tear the troubled 
breast, 

What mild affections sooth the soul to rest, 

Each thought to Fancy magick nuinbers 
raise 

Expressive picture to the sense conveys. 

Hence in all times with social zeal con- 
spire, 

Who blend the tints, and who attune the 
lyre, 

See! inreviving Learning’s infant dawn, 

Eve yet in precepts from old ruins drawn, 

Sham’d the mock ornaments of Gothick 
taste, 

New artists form’d, each Grecian bust re- 
plac’ ;* 

Ere Leo's voice awak’d the barb’rous age, 

Oppr ess’d by monkish law, and Vandal 
rae : 

See! ! Danté, Petrarch, through the dark- 
ness strive, 

And* Giotto’s pencil bid their forms sur- 
vive ! 

When now maturer growth fair Science 
knew, i 


.* Giotto was the scholar of Cimabye, 
and the first painter of any genius that ap- 
peared in Italy. He worked at Florence : 
was the contemporary of Dantè and Pe- 
trarch, whose pictures he drew, and with 
whom he lived in friendship. 

> 
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Titian her favour’d sons ambitious drew ; 
ot half so proud with princes to adom 
His tablets, as with wits less nobly born, 
Ariosto, Aretine, yet better skill’d 
On letters and on virtue fame to build: © 
These in their turn instruct the willing 


song, ° 
The painter’s fading gtories to prolong. 
In later times, hear Waller’s potish’d verse 
The various beauties of Vandyke rehearse ; 
And Dryden, in sublimer strains impart 
To Kneller praise more lastiag than his 
art. 
Friendships like these from time receive 
no law, 
Contracted oft with those we never saw; 
in ev’ry art who court an endless fame, 
Through distant ages catch the sacred 
fi : i 


ame : 
See* Zeuxis, warm’d by Homer’s rage di- 
vine, . 
With rapture read, and what he reads, 
design ! 
See + Julio, bred on the Parnassian soil, 
With Virgil’s grandeur dignify his toil ! 
+ Clovio, perhaps, like aid to Dantè ow’d ; 


{ Titian drew more portraits of kings 
and princes, than any painter that ever 
lived. Ariosto and Aretine were his friends 
and cotemporaries, of whom he made 
pictures. e i 


. © Zeuxis is said to have studied Homer 
with particular attention. He always read 
such parts of his pocms, as were best sui- 
ted to the subject he had in hand, before 
he took up his pencil. — l 


t Julio Romano, the disciple and favour- 
ite of Raphael, was said to have a peculiar 
majesty in his compositions. He was the 
best scholar of the modern painters, and a 
diligent reader of Virgil, and the greatest 


poets. 


+ Julio Cloviolived 209 yedrs afte? Dantè. 
The portrait of Danté, here mentioned, 
represents him in a melancholy posture in 
the fore-ground, looking back on Florence, 
whence he was banished during the com- 
motions in that state, in which he bore 
‘the highest offices. Clovio’s great work 
is a book of drawings, to be seen at this 


day in the Florentine gallery, the subjects 


of which are all taken from Danté’s poem 
on hell, purgatory, and heaven. 
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Intent his figure on the can vas glow’d : 


To Dante's fame the grateful colours flew, 


And wreaths of laurel bind his honour’d 

brow. ee 
Thou too, whom Nature and the Muse 

inspire, Y 

List’ning the poet’s lore hast caught his 
fire ; 

With so much spirit ev'ry feature fraught, 

Clovio might own this imitated’ draught ; 

And D anté were he conscious of the praise, 

Would sing thy labours in immortal lays ; 

His melancholy air to gladness turn’d, 


Nor longer his unthgnkful Florence 
mourn’d ; ; 
Fair § Beatrice’s charms would lose their 
force, — i 
No more her steps o’er heav’n direct his 
course ; 
To thee the bard would grant the nobler 
place, l 
And ask thy guidance through the paths 
l of peace. i ; 
Oh ! could my eloquence, like his, per- 
suade 


To leave the bounded walks by others 


made, 

Through Nature’s wilds bid thy free ge- 
nius rove, 

Copy the living race, or waving grove ; 

Or boldly rising with superiour skill, 

The work with heroes or with poets fill ; 

Ther might I claim, deserv’d, the laurel 
crown, 

My verse not quite neglected or unknown ; 

Then should the world thy glowing pencil 


see 
Extend the friendship of its art to me. 


EPITAPH. 
St. Bartholomew, London. 
ON WILLIAM SHAW, an Attorney. 
Here lies William Shaw, 
An attorney at law ; 


If he is not blest, . 
What will become of all the rest ? 


§ Beatrice, the mistress of Dantè in his 
youth, who died many years before him, 
and of whom he speaks with affection. 
She is represented in the poem, as the 
guardian angel who leads him through 
heaven, as Virgil and Statius do their he- 
roes through hell and purgatory. 
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Written during a residence of between two and 


three years in different parts of those coun- , 


tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 
(Continued from page 311.) 
LETTER XVII. 
MydearE——, 
iQUR stay was too short to 
enable us even to take a super- 


ficial view of this celebrated city;- 


we ascended the hill however, 
which overhangs it, and enjoyed 
one of, the finest prospects we had 
beheld -in France; two navigable 


rivers embracing, as they approach ' 


the sides of a noble city,. with a 


well cultivated country, and a. 


view of the Alps surmounted: by 
Mont Blanc. Near the spot we 
stood on were the remains-of a 


Roman amphitheatre, and below 


was the city, in which I could 
trace the vestiges of civil war and 


jacobinical fury: the streets and 

bridges were, however, crowded 
with carriages and people, and the - 
imagination was thus in some 
measure consoled for the horrours 
of past time by the appearances 
of present plenty and tranquillity. - 
Fortunately for the present inhabi- 
tants of Lyons, the articles they . 
have been so long in the habit of 
manufacturing, are of light carri- 

age, and have been -gradually 
brought. into use by that return - 
towards monarchy, and to the 
manners of a court which is now 
so obvious. On leaving Lyons, 
we followed, for atime, the di- 
rection of the Rhone, the stream 
of which, soon became too shallow 


for navigation. in any.but small 


boats, but there were evident 
marks of its rising: at times far 
beyond its present limits, and ex- 

tending its ravages to a great dis+ _ 
tante... It was not like the Ga- 
ronne, the emblem of a gracious 
and bounteous sovereign, bene- 


fiting even by his occasional ex- 


aq 
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ready observed, -has -proved so 
contrary to our expectation, as 
the goodness of the inns in France, 
and thé civility of the innkeepers; 
. their floors are not. always as clean 
as one could wish; and we ‘have 
been more than once shocked at 
the appearance of two of three 
‘stout men officiating as chamber- 
maids, but their beds were inva- 
riably good. As to the individu- 
als whom we met with on the road, 
or in towns, or at the theatre, I do 
not remember one instance of thejr 
behaving rudely, or even impolite- 
ly to us; and the circumstance of 


cesses; but of a tyrant, fierce, 
violent and unjust, exceeding at{ 
_ times all bounds, bearing off every 
thing before him, and then sink- 
ing again into insignificance and 
inutility. Quitting shortly after 
the direction of the Rhone, we 
found ourselves in a country not 
unlike the little Cantons of Swit- 
zerland, and reminding me very 
much at times of the narrow val- 
lies and high mountains on the 
road from Staunton to the Sweet 
Springs. ‘There were several cir- 
cumstances, however, which cre- 
ated a very striking contrast be- 
tween the back parts of Virginia, 
and the neighbourhood of Nan- 
thua, where we stopped for the 
night; every slip of low ground, 
which was capable of cultivation, 
became a vineyard in miniature in 
the hands of these industrious 
people: no spot of good earth, 
even though not larger than the 
Spring-hill at Belvoir, remained 
neglected, and it was sometimes 
difficult to imagine, how the hus- 
bandman was ever able to reach 
this species of hanging garden: in 
addition to this difference in point 
of prospect, there were the houses 
of the peasantry, either coHected in 
villages, or. scattered along the 
face of the mountain, and in one 
spot there was a church on a pro- 
jecting rock almost perpendicu- 
arly above us. The roads too’ 
were good though steep, and when 
we arrived at our inn, which was 
not until ten at night, instead of a. 
miserable ordinary, the haunt’ of 
gambless, there was a good fire in 
a comfortable reom, and instead 
` of an old fowl pulled from the 
roost by a drowsy negress, there 
was a supper of all that could be’ 
desired, and we were waited upon: 
by the well-behaved, well-dressed 
and handsome daughters of the 
house. Notkapg, as I have al- 


as well known at first sight, as. 
if written upon our foreheads, ap- 


kindness and respect.. Of the re- 
volution, and its effects, I have said 
nothing; except where the siege of 
Lyons irresistibly drew me from 
my purpose, not only from the 
dificulty of gaining information 
on a subject which has so cruelly 
divided the minds of men, but 
from adesire to acquire some bet- 
ter knowledge of the subject be- 
fore I ventured to record my opi- 
nions, even in this transitory man- 
ner: I will only say, that I believe 
the revolution to have been favour- 
able to the peasantry and small land- 


to its effects upon the administra- 


I believe it to. have been favour- 
able to the first, m appearance only, 
and to the. last-in part, and that- I 
have reason to think, it has been 
extremely prejudicial to good .mo- 
rals, and fatal to commerce.. 

We are now, on. the thirteenth 


day’s journey,:as. you must -per- 
„ceive, if you: have: traced. us on 
the map: it was. with mingled seg- 
sations that I felt mryself appréach- 
ing Geneva. You know titough 


our being foreigners, which seemed- 


peared everywhere a claim to’ 


holders throughout France, that as 


tion of justice and upon literature, 


of October, arrived. at. the- last’ 


A 
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haw many vicissitudes of life I 


bave passed since I lived at Gene- 


ve; a reyolution too had taken 
place there, a sort of sabine mar- 
- viage with France had been enter- 
ed into, and I knew, that it had 
been preceded, and in some mea- 
sure rendered indispensable, by 
scenes af outrage and of cruelty, 
to which some of my old acquaint- 
ances had fallen victims. We were 
anxious to see ——, and 
delightful as the journey had been, 
were not sorry that. it was now 
drawing fast to a conclusion. 

The country continued moun- 
tainous after we left Nantua,so that 
we proceeded slowly and I fore- 
saw that we should lose that first 
distant prospect of the Lake which 
J had promised myself so much 
pleasure from; I was determined, 
however, not to lose the opportu- 
nity of showing my fellow travel- 
lers -what is called La Perte du 


Rhone; the river at its confluence | 


with the Aive near Geneya is up- 
wards of seventy yards over, and 
though augmented by the accession 
of many smaller streams as it pro- 
ceeds, is confined in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lecluse, after a course 
of twenty miles, to a space of not 
more than three yards. You may 
judge of the rapidity, with which 
it now foams along, and particu- 
larly when the passage becoming 
still narrower, as in a funnel, ts at 
last reduced to two feet. There 
have been persons, who have ven- 
tured to stand astride this horrid 

h, which. gives me a better 
idea of a fit descent for a fury to 


choose, on its way to the infernal, 


shades, than anything I haye seen ; 
¥ could hardly bear. even to peep 
into it; the violence of the river 
has here made itself a subterra- 
neous passage, and it is seen to 
rise about one hundred yards low- 
er down, the very emblem of gen- 
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tleness itself. A great many expe- 
riments have been made with dif- 
ferent bodies, but nothing com- 
mitted to the stream on one side, 
has ever appeared on the other, 
of boats which had accidentally 
been drifted from a distance, not a 
fragment was ever seen again; a 
poor hog was once made to under- 
take the passage, and has, it is to be 
hoped, found repose in some other 
world, for he has never since ap- 
peared in this: the connexion is in 
all probability, through winding 
passages which extend to a great 
depth. Lecluse, which is a mile 
or two from the Perte du Rhone, 
is the place, mentioned by Cesar, 
as affording one of the few passa- 
ges out of the country of the Hel- 


vetians, and it is impossible for 


any description to be more exact. 

We here entered into what was 
probably in very remote times the 
basin of a very great lake, whick 
extended in the opposite direction 
to the Alps, and which having suc- 
cessively burst itself a passage 
through different places, of which 
there are evident marks, 1s now 
shrunk to the Lake of Geneva. It 
was night, by the time we got inte 
the neighbourhood of the city, I 
could still however, recognise se- 
veral buildings, which I saw, and 
knew exactly where I was. A 
little before eight, we arrived at 
Secheron, which is on the banks 


of the Lake, about a quarter of a 


mile from the gates, and had the 
happiness to find 
waiting for us. He was a little 
disfigured by a large cravat and 
a long coat, but otherwise impro- 
ved. in his looks, and in perfect 
health. And now ———, adieu, 
you have hada fajthful account 
of our expedition so far, and may 
rely upon my continuing to make 
you acquainted with everythmg 
that can interest you in our. ¢r- 


824 
cumstances and situation: we shall 
make some excursions, and I shall 
have a great deal to say about 


Geneva, which is to be our home 
for sometime. 7 


LETTER XVIII. 
St. Jean, 1st May, 1804. 


My dear E 


Six happy months have passed 
at Geneva, as happy at least as can 
well be in a world, where, with 
the most reasonable intentions, 
and the most moderate views, 
‘we are still liable to disappoint- 
ments, and where the possession 
of all that cau render. life desira- 
ble, still leaves us exposed to the 
mfirmities of human nature. > - 

The inn at Secheron is large 
and commodious, and has a gar- 
den, which leads down to the 
Lake; it was at no late hour of 
the next day, as you may suppose, 
that J walked along this slope, and 
leaning on the low wall which 
serves as a barrier against the wa- 
ter, surveyed the interesting scene 
before me: the map of Switzer- 
fand, which, I take for granted, is 
now spread on your table, exhi- 
bits the Lake of Geneva as ap- 
proaching in some degree the 
shape of ahalf moon: itis formed, 
„as you may perceive, by the Rhone, 
which enters violently with its tur- 
bid waters at one extremity, fills an 
Immense basin of sixty miles’ in 
length, by about ten in the widest 
part in breadth, and having devest- 
ed itself of all impurities, reas- 
sumes, as by a sort of resurrection, 
m the shape of a clear and unpol- 
luted stream, its course towards 
the Mediterranean: though far in- 
feriour in point of size to the lakes 


of America, and by no means dig- 


nified, as they are, with the appear- 
ance of vessels, large enough -for 
all the purposes of extensive com- 
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merce, armed occasionally for war, 
and navigated as on the ‘ocean, it 
is still an important’ and an inte- 
resting object. I will say nothing 
to you, at: present, of. the people 
who inhabit its shores, nor of .the 
birds which are found upon its 
banks, nor of the -fish which : it 
produces, nor of the storms which 


it is sometimes agitated by, nor of 
its frightful depth : figure to your- 
self, that I was looking down upon 
it from a terrace, where ‘the 
breadth is contracted to about a 
quarter of a mile ; on the left, was 
an expanse, which appeared as an 
arm of the sea, not unlike the 
Sound between Long Island, ‘and 
the ` Connecticut shore; . to. the 
right, was the ancient and venera-: 
ble city of Geneva, as if rising 
from the bosom of the water, .a 
city so long the seat of liberty, and 
still the seat of literature, and to 
me so replete with remembrance 
of my younger days, and before 


“me on the opposite side, was a 
_shore covered with country. seats, 


in the midst of orchards and vine- 
yards, rising by a gentle swell into 
mountains; the forms of. which 
were as familiar to my mind as the 
features of a long-lost friend ; and. 
over these, at a distance, were the 
snows of the lofty Alps, and above 
these was Mont Blanc, — 

I shall hive occasion hereafter 
to enter into a more particular 
description of this mighty moun- 
tain, and shall be able to do so the 
more correctly, from its having 
been so generally an object of at- 
tention ; it attracted, in a very par- 
ticular degree, that of the celebra- 
ted Monsieur de Saussure, who, 
after repeated attempts, was, at 


length, so fortunate as to reach the 


summit of the mountain, and.to 
feel himself for a time, on the 
most elevated spot of all Europe, at 
the distance of nearty: three miles: 
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perpendicular from the surface of 
the sea, or twelve thousand one 
hundred ` and seventy-two feet 
above the village at its base. It 
happens to very few individuals 
that they are able to return after a 
lapse of so many years, and from 
so distant a spot of the earth, to 
the scenes of their early youth, 
and the satisfaction arising from 
-such an event in my life, was ac- 


companied with the agreeable cir- 


cumstance of having so much of 
my family with me, and with the 
reflection, that health and amuse- 
ment, and the means of a liberal 
education, were here to be found 
united in one spot. 

The next day was employed in 
looking out for apartments, which 
with .the assistance of an old 
friend, were very soon procured, 
and at no great expense, but as 
some days would unavoidably in- 
tervene, before we could be put in 
possession of them, we thought 
it would be best to employ the in- 
terval in making an excursion to 
the extremity of the Lake. On 
the eighteenth of October, there- 
fore, after having established 
at a school, with very res- 
pectable people, on whose atten- 


tion to her I could depend, we set. 


out, in a hired carriage, and mo- 
ved slowly along the banks of the 
Lake, intothe Pays de Vaud. In 
the little space of the three or four 
first miles, there occurred many 
interesting recollections. We first 
passed at the foot of the hill of 
Chambeisi, where I lived a year 
in company with my friend Mul- 
ler, now a distinguished name in 
Germany, and in sight of an old 
family mansion, where I remem-. 
bered having been kindly and hos- 
pitably received; the master and 
mistress of the house are no 
longer living, but I had the satis- 
faction to learn that their place 
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in society has been worthily sup- 
plied by several families of their 
descendants. | We, shortly after, 
passed in sight of the village of 
Genthed, where my friend Mul- 
ler and I resided a year, and 
found ourselves blest in the 
protection, the instruction, and the 
example of Mr. Bonnet, whose 
goodness of heart and mildness of 
disposition gained him as many 
fricnds, as his extensive erudition, 
and his various literary produc- 
tions created admirers. Mon- 
sieur and Madame Bonnet have 


been dead for some years, but 


their names will live forever; as 
long at least as wisdom and virtue 
are in esteem, or science continues 
to be revered. The works by 
which Monsieur Bonnet was first 
known, were topicks of Natu- 
ral History, the reproduction of 
plants and animals, the use of 
leaves to trees, < subject connect- 
ed with some of the most impor- 
tant experiments on the nature of 
the atmosphere we breathe) and 
on the private economy of insects, 


either living singly, or in a spe- 


cies of commonwealth. His style 
and manner of writing on these 
seemingly less important subjects, 
were such as to captivate the at- 
tention, whilst he gratified the cu- 
riosity, and led the mind of his 
reader along a variety of natural. 
representations, from the know- 
ledge of creation up to.the adora- 
tion of the Creator. himself. A 
spider defending its future off- 
spring in the shape of eggs, or a 
silkworm finding its way heme, as 
Theseus did out of the labyrinth, 
became the subjects almost of our 
regard; and a yard or two of sand, 
diversified with small holes, in the 
shape of funncls, are converted in- 
to aland of wonders, when we find 
that at the bottom of each there 
lurks a monster, with means of 
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cestruction far more formidable in 
description than are possessed by 
any of those that wander over the 
deserts of Africa; who,with two 
poited horns, and twelveeyes, and 
the knowledge of forming pitfalls to 
ensnare his prey, and acoat of 
mail, is in want of nothing but 
of size, to make himself the ter- 
rour of all mankind. 

Mr. Bonnet’s sight, which had 
never been good, without the as- 
sistance of glasses,. began to fail 
him at an early period of his life, 
and his sense of hearing had al- 
ways been in some degree defici- 
ent: the strength and vigour of 
his mind, therefore, very naturally 
led him to subjects of meditation, 
in the discussion of which, the 
clearness and precision of his ideas, 
the order and method of his ar- 
‘-gument, the unadorned, yet beau- 
tiful simplicity of his style, the 
warmth of universal good will, 
and the glow of cheerful piety, are 
as conspicuous as in his earlier pro- 


auctions. How far we aretotrust to 
the truthof that mechanical expla- 


nation of the operation ofour senses 
upon thebrain, and consequently on 
the soul of man, which Mr. Bon- 
net gives, I cannot pretend to say, 
But it is certainly the best defence 
against those visual and auricular 
delusions, which all of us are sub- 
ject to, and which have sometimes 
shaken the strongest minds. You 
know how ridiculous the ‘celebra- 
ted Dr. Johnson made himself in 
his conversations about ghosts, and 
on fancying that he had -heard 
himself called. i 

Seated, as it were, apart from 
the prejudices of man, Mr. Bon- 
net casts a bold and rapid view 
over creation ; a connexion is ex- 
plored from the lowest class of or- 
ganized beings up to the insect 
that we tread upon, from the insect 
up to man, from man to God: the 
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goodness of his heart, aided by the 
powers of argument, made him see 
and enabled him to point out 3 
progress of perfection in this 
miko chain, the various parts of 
which, as far as humán knowledge 
can avail, were familiar to him: 
his religion. was, what has been 
well expressed the sunshine of the 
mind, it decorated every action of 
his life, it warmed his heart to 
universal benevolence, and rende- 
red him anxious to carry the light 
of human reason as far as possible, 
from a wish to explain how all 
men of all religions thought alike, 


-and that words and not things. di- 


vided them. 

The subjects which he treated, 
led him naturally to speak of our 
existence in a future state, and 
here, ‘standing as it were on the 
brink of eternity, he ventures, with 
an imagination warmed by the 
pursuits of his earlier years, to 
cast a look into the abyss, and 
points out to his fellow creatures 
in the Chrysalis become an inha- 


bitant of the air, and borne up by 


newly-acquired wings in another 
region, an emblem of never-fail- 
ing hope and consolation. 

It is melancholy to think that 
this goed and enlightened man 
should have been on some occa- 
sions, during the last months of 
his life, himself a victim of that 
delusion of the senses, which his 
Philosophy had taught others to 
guard against. Reclrning on his 
bed in thé evening he perceived, 
as he supposed, his old and faith- 


ful servant and secretary come 


gently into the room, and carry 
off a packet of papers from a table 


i near him; to convince him that he 


had not seen him was difficult, as 
he had the evidence, as he suppo- 
sed, of his senses, and to tell him 


of the delusion he had laboured 


under, ‘might have been attended 


a 
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with mortifymg, and therefore, 
dangerous reflections to a person 
already weakened by a long dis- 
order; the secretary was represen- 
ted, therefore, as having acknow- 
a: the impropriety of his con- 
fact, and as soliciting forgiveness; 
and the best likeness I have ever 
seen of Mr. Bonnet, represents 
him as stretching out his hands in 
the act of pronouncing these words 
so worthy of him, “ Ah! if he re- 
pents, let him come to me, every 
thing:is forgotten.” | 
_ On entering into this detail of 
the charrcter of Mr. Bonnet, I 
have thought rather of. gratifying 
my own feelings, in paying this 
tribute of gratitude to his memo- 
ry, than of amusing you ; you also, 
however, would have loved this 
od man, the mildness and cheer- 
Iness of his countenance would 
have won you heart at once; and 
you would have been delighted 
with his conversation, which he 
could accommodate to all ages and 
to every degree of knowledge. 


POLITE LITERATURE.. 
LETTERS FROM BRUTUS. 


‘LETTER VI. 
To the Right Honourable Edmu nd Burke. 


G 


Sır, |) 

_ When I some time ago took oc 
casion to address you, I recommen- 
ded, with an honest wish for your 
fame, the application of your talents 
to nobler objects than the contenti- 
ons of party politicks, “& the struggle 
for place, or the hickerings of fac- 
tion.” I called upon you to exert 
the powers you are acknowledged 
to possess, “ the force of a scholar’ 
style, the richness of a poet’s imagi- 
nation, to correct the errours or .ex- 
pose the abuses of publick mea- 
sures.””. Jt flatters me to see that. 
you have fulfilled the wish I then 


. o 
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formed on your behalf: your treatise 
‘on the French Revolution has evin- 
ced the fullest possession of your 


abilities, and showed them pointed 


to an object of such magni:ude ia 
the history of mankind, as fully de- 
served to call them forth. 

In this performance you have pre- 
served all the sensibility, bordering 
on enthusiasm, which has been al- 
ways characteristick of your hap- 
piest political appearances. Feeling 


as a Christian for religion, as a gen- 


tleman for honourable disiinction, as ° 
a man Yor the distresses of the un- 
fortunate, you will be pardoned for 
painting im strong, and perhaps 
exaggerated colours, the injustice 
which, in your ‘opinion, all of thera 
have suffered from the present De- 
mocracy of France, Many-of your 


| -renders will oes your opi- 
nionez eile Mi Will relish your 
wit andl peak imagery ; your style, 


even in its defects, will find warm 
admirers : these decorations of your 
work I will not stop to criticise or 
to applaud ; I have certainly found 
more, much more room for applause 
than for criticism; but 1 will ven- 
ture a few remarks which have 
struck me, in a first perusal of your 
work, on some of its general pginci- 
ples, and its representation of that 
very striking event of which it treats. 

Nothing seems to me more just 
than your development of the great 
leading truths of our constitution, 
and of that renewal or restoration of 
its principles which took place at the 
ee clon in 1688. I have heard 
that this part of your work has sur- 
prised and hurt some of your Whig 
friends and admirers. But I con- 
fess that I have not been able to find 
init any offence against the princi- 
piqgof reasonable Whiggism ; if, as 
a pa@jman you have sometimes 
been considered as professing a zeal 


in that respect, beyond the modera- 


tion of your present performance, it 
will remain to be determined on 
which side truth and reason fies ; 


-and whether the sober confession o€ 


your faith, in this publication, be an 
apestacy or a conversion. 
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ings of the National Assembly, which 
unavoidably produced this violence ; 
the dismission of M. Neckar; the. 
manifesto from Versailles; the army , 
of Marshall Broglio. Those mea-. 
sures’of strong coercion were neces- 
sarily opposed by exertions of eq 
force; and in such conflicts, im t 
shock of heated and contending par-- 
ties, not only delicacy and decorum, | 
but even justice and humanity are 
sometimes forgotten. Even after 
the contest is at an end, the princi-. 
ple of violence will continue to ope- 
rate; the storm may have ceased, 
but the swell of the ocean will re- 
main. : ee 

With the people especially, that 
violence wiil continue, and new au- 
thority will not easily be able to re- 
press it. The national quickness 
and vivacity of France runs out easi- 
ly into extremes ; the sentiment of 
the moment catches with rapidity, 
and hurries into cxcess. There is 
a sentiment, even of cruelty, among’ 
the French, which has_ often been. 
remarked with astonishment in so’ 
civilized a people. It was this sen- 
timent which prompted their inhu- 
man applause, when Damien’s ‘first’ 
shriek attested the skill of the exe- 
cutioner. They looked on the as- 
sassin of their king, and uttered this 
barbarous plaudit at his tortures. 
*T was a Vive le Roi ina savage style ; 
that Vive le Roi which made them of 
old forget their country ; you need 
not wonder that, at present, the Vive 
lanation makes them forget their 
King. ea È 

Yet. those outrages, which ever 
good man like you must regret, to 
which feeling. and eloquence like 
yours can give so much dramatick 
effect, have not, perhaps, been so fre- 
quent, or so great as might have been 
expected in a period of such com- 
motion and tumult. The force that. 
could wrench its sceptre from des-. 
potism could be exerted with the ease’ 
and smoothness of regular and ordi- 
nary power. If itsometimes shook’ 
, the pillars of justice, if it sometimes 
‘loosened the bonds of humanity, the. 


In treating of the proceedings of 
the National Assembly of France, 
and of the. new constitution which 
they wish to establish, you do not 
seem quite so moderate and impar- 
tial. The government of a great 
nation is a machine of so much com- 
plexity, that objections, and those 
too of magnitude, will easily occur 
to a mind less acute, and less inven- 
tive than yours. Objections will 
arise more easily against the opera- 
tions of a republican, or anything 
‘ near a republican government, than 
against those of a monarchy.—Ab- 
solute power is that pervading ener- 
gy which simplifies everything. Give 
it but the adjuncts of wisdom, justice 
and benevolence, and nothing is 
so delightful to imagination. You 
know, Sir, that mythology and poe- 
try have always adopted it, because 
in their hands it is simpks, beautiful, 
and sublime. The difficulty of mo- 
delling anew government of this sort 
is one great reason why reformers 
have, as you observe, generally con- 
tented themselves with only improv- 
ing on the old system, and have kept 
as much of that remaining as the 
immediate feeling of oppression or 
inconvenience would allow. But the 
chage must always be greater in 
preportion to the depravity ‘of the 
former government. ‘The constitu- 
tion of England, when our ancestors 
reestablished it at the Revolution, 
had sustained some injuries from 
the weakness or bigotry of the mo- 
narch, which could be removed with- 
out much violence; that of France 
- had abuses inherent in its principle 
which could not so easily be done 
away. To use your own favourite 
allusion, the English constitution 
had only suffered some dilapidations 
which it was not difficult to repgir : 
the French was rotten at the Wunda- 
tion, and it required a great deal of 
pulling down to remedy the mis- 
chief. | 

You allow nothing to the violence 
inseparable from the application of 
this remedy. You forget the resis- 
tance of the king to the Bret proceed- 
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no figure in his history, or at least in 


transient evil must be endured for 
the sake of the future permanent 
good. If France shall ultimately 
obtain freedom at no greater expense 
than the blood which has already 
been spilt, though individuals may 
have to mourn their private losses, 
the publick cannot repent of the pur- 
chase. 


But does humanity never speak 


on the other side of the question, 
nor think of what those wretches 
suffered, on whom the former go- 
vernment wrecked its vengeance un- 
eontruled? Their sufferings, indeed, 


were not seen in the streets, nor re- | 


lated in Journals ; for the dungeons 
of the Bastile and of the Castle of 
Vincennes, were closed upon their 
tniseries. But have you, Sir, whose 
researches have travelled so far into 
Asia for stories of oppression, never 
heard of those at your door? You 
will tell us, as the other defenders of 
the French Monarchy have done, of 
the infrequency of such instances. 


But in the system of government, it | 


is not what Is done, but what may be 
done, tbat wisdom and foresight 
look to.—You talk of the mildness 
of Louis XVI, -you speak with a 
bombastick rapturé of the charms of 
his Queen: the poets of Augustus, 
with a taste as elegant, and a style 
somewhat chaster than yours, could 
tell us of the mildness and munifi- 
cence of his reign; but that power 
which in him was mildness and mu- 
nificence, in his successours was ty- 
ranny and murder. | 

The circle that sees and can best 
talk of kings, is a narrow and partial 
one ; and the delegated power of the 
Sovereign is often mischievous in. 
the extreme, while he, from whom 
it flows, is amiable and beneficent. 
Kings may be praised by poets, and 
idolized by courtiers, even without 
the aid of much imagination or flat- 
tery, while their people are groaning 
wander the oppressions of their go- 
vernment. On such testimony Louis 
XVI. has been celebrated as the 
raast liberal, the most magnificent, 
the greatest of Monarchs; the mise- 
ties of millions of his subjects make 


quence. 
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the common and current ideas of his 
history. To them no painter has 
given colour, no poet description ; 
they make no part of the pedestal in 
the statue of the Place des Victoires. 

The distresses of the lower orders 
of the people, the want of food, of 
cloathing, of fuel, are not calculated 
to figure in painting and sculpture, 
to melt in poetry, or to rouse in elo- 
These orders, however, 
are what political and philosophical 
truth must own to be the nation. It 
was the misfortune in France, that 
the manners modelled by the form . 
of government, established a sort of 


-contempt for every individual, who 


had not ‘rank and fashion to recom- 
mend him. This mode of thinking 
was not the less fatal, and was much 
less easy to be corrected for its really 
not being highly censurable in those 
who indulged it. It was not the ef- 
fect of selfishness and inhumanity ; 
it arose from habit merely; it was 
worn by a man of the court lke his 
new suit, without any other consider- 
ation than that his companions had © 
the same. His sphere of connexion 
with mankind reached no farther 
thana few parties of rank and fashion, 
whom he called the world. The 
twenty millions of Frenchmen, who 
were not of these parties, went for 
nothing in the account. The men of 
superiour rank who thought thus, 
were in general polite, obliging, ho- 
nourable, and brave. Some of them, 
whom strangers were most likely to 
see, were possessed also of the more 
solid and estimable qualities of taste, 
of sentiment, of information. But 
they still retained the aristocratick 
prejudices of their order. These are, 


. indeed, not unnatural to minds of a 


certain refinement. The heroism of 
knight errantry, the gallantry of a . 
cavalier, the spirit of hereditary no- ` 
bility, all these interest the feelings - 
and captivate the imagination. We 
are, therefore, not surprised, that 
you, Sir, should be seduced by them: . 
It is not, perhaps, unfair to bring 
the very abasement which the nobili- 
ty of France has suffered, in proof of. 
RT | 
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its having somewhat deserved that 
abasement. That this great and nu- 
merous body, possessed for so many 
centuries of its elevated station, with 
so much: power, and so much proper- 
ty to attach men’s interests, with all 
its present and all its traditionary 
rrandeur to overawe their minds; 
that such a body should have shrunk 
into annihilation without a struggle, 
is pretty strong evidence of its hav- 
ing lost, by some demerit, that in- 
fluence -which it should have had in 
the country ; ; that it held the people 
in a vassalage intolerably oppressive, 
~ and had exercised all the feudal ty- 
ranny without having gained any of 
the feudal attachment. 

A similar argument may be 
brought with regard to the church. 
The higher ecclesiasticks must have 
forfeited the esteem and regard of 
their own subordinate clergy, and of 
the people, before their power and 
their domains could have been wres- 
ted from them, without the impres- 
sion of sacrilege or impiety, almost 
without the idea of injustice. Had 
they claimed veneration by their 
sanctity, or good will by their bene- 
‘volence, the reverence, or the love 
of the people, would have felt and 
resented the infringment on their 


possessions. The people would have. 


complained from sentiment, but it 
would have still been a question how 
far. they complained with reason. 
The property of the church certainly 
stood on a very different footing from 
that of an hereditary descendible 
estate. No man is born Archbishop 
of Paris, or Abbé of St. Germains. 
Their great incomes were a stipen- 
diary allowance, though they arose 
from the possession of land. The 
function of ecclesiastical is more sa- 
cred than that of temporal offices ; 
but if their emoluments are beyond 
the abilities of the state, or if any of 


those relizicus offices are entirely 
v pnecessary. it may fairly enough be 


vrgued, that the power of resump- 
tion of the ancient stipends, or of abo- 
tition of the ancient offices, lies with 
the people. Even if it were to be 
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| granted that all the revenues of. the 


church had been laid out in the best. 
possible way, yet the charity of the 
state, like the charity of individuals, 
must be a secondary consideration to 


its own immediate | subsistence or 


suppoft. State necessity called for 
retrenchments and for imposts. Had 
the King retained that power which 
this very necessity tended to over- 
throw, he would probably have wrung 
some more millions of livres from 
the poverty of the people. Was it 
much to.be regretted that his succes- 
sours in that power found a resource 
in the exorbitant wealth of the 
church? 

Teasily allow for your feelings on 
behalf of the monastick establish- ` 
ments. There 3s a “dim religious” 
reverence, a tenderness for storted 


‘melancholy, which the heart and the 
fancy will readily acknowledge to- 


wards their “ ancient solitary reign ;”? 
but the abolishment of their cold as- 
cetick austerities, (for in a cloister 
there can scarcely be any virtues) 
will not, I believe, be considered by 
philosophy, (or philanthropy; if you 
should dislike the word philosophy) 
as one of the avis of the Revolu- 
tion. | 

From you, Sir, one would hardly 
have expected that violent and some- 
what illiberal attack on the philoso- 
phers and men of letters in I*rance 
which your book contains. Do you 
really, i in your cooler judgment, be- 


lieve, that the world has gained no- 


thing by their labours? Has your 
sympathy in the pride or prosperity 
of mankind found nothing with 
which it could congratulate itself in 
all the increased knowledge and hu- 
manity of the present century, fora 
part of which we are indebted to the 
men whom your zeal in this argu- 
ment has condemned in the gross? 
Would you forego all the discoveries 
of thetr science, all the productions 
of their genius, to retire again: into 
the shade of that gloomy syperstition 
which your fancy has hallowed? In 
all ages philosophers have been scep- 
tical, ane wits licentious : : but & is 
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‘not like the liberality of Mr. B. to 
proscribe philosophy and wit in a 

_ peevish indulgence of his aversion to 
Scepticism and licentiousness. 

As I am not a pleader so deter- 
mined for one of the parties in this 
great question as you, Sir, I will free- 
ly confess, that in the opinion of 
thinking and impartial men, there 
are, in the present state of France, 
‘considerable abuses, and that in the 
prospect of her future condition, 
there are to be foreseen much diffi- 
culty and danger. In some of the 
‘members of her National Assembly 
there isa wantof virtue, In morethere 
` is a want of wisdom, and in a still 
‘greater number a want of modera- 
tion; while in the aggregate body 
there is a deficiency of power to ena- 
ble it always to adopt the best mea- 
sures, or to enforce those’ which it 
has found a necessity of adopting. 
From the imposi:ion and collection 
of the revenue, from the construc- 
tion of the inferiour municipal juris- 
dictions, but especially from the si- 
tuation of the army, they are threa- 
tened with the overthrow of all they 
have done in correction of the old, or 
in the establishment of the new con- 
stitution. But many of the friends 
of mankind will hope, as certainly 
all of them must wish, that all those 
dangers may be avoided and those _ 
difficulties overcome ; that the wis- 
dom of the enlightened, and the vir- 
tue of the good among them, may 
succeed in establishing, though net a 
perfect or an unexceptionable go- 
vernment, one at least more conso- 
nant to the natural rights (for the 
expression, after all their abuse, and 
your ridicule, is still in itself a good 
one) and more friendly to the happi- 
ness of man than that which they 
have abolished. 

Your objections are stated when 
the new constitutions are yet in their 
beginning, before the effects of their 
general operation can be seen, or the 
errours in their detail’ corrected. 
You write with the decision of a sup- 
posed perfect knowledge of the pre- 
sent circumstances, and predict with 
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a perfect confidence of the future. 
A little more diffidence in opinion, 
and, a little more reserve in expres- 
sion, might have been safer, as well 
as more concillating. One consi- 
dération should have especially indu- 
ced this, which must have great 
weight in a calm and dispassionate 
view of this whole business. The 
bulk of the people seem to be satis- 
fied with the Revolution. After a 
considerable time to cool from the 
fervour of newly acquired freedom; a 
great majority of the nation have, on 
trying occasions, declared for, and 
supported the measures of the Nati- 
onal Assembly. ft is bold in an indi- 
vidual foreigner, however able and 
enlightened, to arraign the measures 
which so general a suffrage of the 
people, whose interest they concern, 
has sanctioned. 

While | venture these remarks on 
your performance, I mean not to de- 
preciate its merit, or to doubt the 
goodness of those motives with which 
it was written. I feel all its genius 
and its ability, with that partiality 
which is inspired by its virtue and its 
benevolence. ‘his is an advantage 
which the writings of its authour, in 
general, possess. The defects of his 
character are pardoned like the de- 
fects of his writings, because they 
proceed rather from the extreme of 
estimable qualities, than from the 
want of ~them; from  overstrained 
feeling, from mistaken humanity, 
from the zeal of right pushed almost 
to fanaticism. a 

With me, Sir, the regret of such 
defects is always attended by a wish | 
for their correction, and a hope of the 
usefulness of those talents by which 
they are accompanied. From the 
spirit of your present performance, 
l anticipate a conduct beneficial tothe 
community. I seein ita dread of the 
inconsiderate desire of reform; a jea- 
lousy of needless innovation, which it. 
seems to me extremely useful. to, 
keep awake at the present timc. 
Even when the outcry for change 
and innovation is honest, it may be 


hurtful; butif itiş only the cloak of 
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profligate self interest, or inordinate 
ambition, who for their own private 
advantage would risk the peace and 
prosperity of the country, itis doubly 
tobe dreaded. It is not from the mean 
or desperate tools of sedition that the 
country has most to fear, but from 
‘more artful and more respectable 
partizans, whose abilitiés for mischief 
hide their inclination for it. 
Sir, and other virtuous citizens, the 
publick looks for protection against 
such enemies. If faction should at 
any time wish to corrupt our freedom 
into anarchy, to usurp the just pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, of to infringe 
the rights of the people, from you, 
Sir, we shall expect their defence. 
With moderate and virtuous men, 
the present performance will be a 
guarantee for your conduct, they 
will figure you laying your hand up- 
on this book, swearing loyalty to your 
king, and fidelity to the constitution ; 
pledging yourself as attached to no 
ptinciples so much as to those of 
genuine patriotism and publick vir- 
. tue; as subservient to the interests 
of no party in opposition to those of 
your country. 

Brurus. 


For The Port Folio. _ 
POLITE LITERATURE. 

(Continued from page 316.) 
According to my last essay, 
self-love under a certain definition, 
is admitted to be the ruling prin- 
eiple of human nature; and it is 
consequently inferred, that the de- 
gree of human virtue is not to be 
. determined by our greater or less 
tendency to self gratification, but 
by the route in which this gratifi- 
eation is sought. Certainly of all 
paths by which this is attained, 
none are more worthy of investi- 
gation, than those which lead to 
love, friendship, and natural affec- 
tion. To pursue the influence of 
self-love through all the windings 


teu 
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by which effects so favourable to 
happiness are aE is a task 
cheerfully un 

lowing essay; which I conceive to 
contain the theory of human at- 
tachments, in all the forms above- 
mentioned. E 


ertaken in the fol- 


“When the governing impres- 


sions of different beings, tend at 
the same time to the gratification 
of each one severally, and mutually 
‘to that of each other, a coincidence 
may be said to take place in their 
self-love. This may be considered 


as the sole cause of human attach- 
ments, which must vary in their 
durability, force, and elevation, ac- 
cording to the peculiarities of the 
coincidence, to which they owe 
their existence. 

Hence the display of all the va- 
rious contingencies, wherein the 
self-love of one being may coin- 
cide with that of another, will 
develop the various, and appa- 
rently intricate channels of human 
affection. — 

The investigation of the sour- 
ces of a coincidence, so influential 
on the happiness of those, who 
most deserve to be happy, were 
well worth our time. : They will 
be found to be immediate, and in- 
termediate, real and imaginary, 
some of them durable, but most of 
them‘transient. 

That coincidence of self-love 
may be called intermediate, which 
results from similar attraction to 
the same object, or pursuit, whence 
there ensues common convenience, 
safety or success. In this case the 
interest excited by the common 
point of attraction, is associated 
with every object by which it is 
surrounded, and particularly with 
the living objects; and we ima- 
gine that we experience a direct 
attachment, whereas it is only 


intermediate; being of similar 
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otigin with that gregarious sen- 
‘gation, which is, the bond of 
‘anion among flocks and herds, and 
which arises from the identity of 
food, and the necessity of mutual 
protection. For though the at- 
tachments thus subsisting between 
these lower orders of the creation, 
be more crude, and even more 
versatile and transitory, than are 
the mass of ours ; this is the result 
not of any difference in the cause, 
but of the inferiority of the nature 
subjected to its influence. — 
Friendship resulting from this in- 

termediate coincidence of self-love, 
is very common among soldiers, 
sailors, sportsmen and debauchees, 
and is also to be found in striking 
colours, among such as belong to 
the same art, trade, or profession, 
where there is no competition of 
pecuniary interest. When this 
takes place, dislike and even ha- 
tred are apt to arise, as an opposi- 
tion of self-love must ensue. 

Hence I imagine that friend- 
ship will be found more frequent- 
ly to exist between apprentices 
than journeymen; between the lat- 
ter than their employers; also 
more among soldiers fighting for 
liberty, or glory, than those who 
fight for plunder, among’ sailors 
serving on board men of war, 
than those who serve in priva- 
teers; among sportsmen who hunt 
for amusement, than hunters who 
pursue their game for emolu- 
ment, and that the friendship of 
the debauchee is rarely found 
among those, whose wealth does 
not afford ample means of satiety. 
The poor sot is in general solitary, 
as the partition of his bottle, 
‘would more disappoint his self- 
love, thdn the power of associa- 
tion, or the interchange of ideas 
could possibly gratify it. 

From this source also arises our 
attachment to our country, or to a 
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successful chief, which is never so 
strong as when we are in foreign 
countries, or times of national 
danger: for as under such circum- 
stances we feel a strong opposition 
between our self-love, and that 
of foreigners; the.coincidence of 
our feelings with those of® our 
countrymen, is the more enforced. 

That more universal species of 
conjugal affection, which being 
sugported by community of inte- 
rest, and offspring, strengthens as 
much after marriage, or more than 
before it, differs not in its origin 
from the attachments just descri- 
bed ; but in the superiour sanctity, 
force, and tenderness of the ties, 
which draw ‘the parties towards 
those common objects, wherein 
their self-love is coincident, being 
a more elevated species, of the 
same genus, 7 | 

As among the more exalted 
consequences of this source of at- 
tachment, we must consider filial 
affection, and that arising between 
brothers and sisters. | 

The coincidence of our self- 
love, with that of our parents, 
is one of our earliest impressions. 
The tie thus originating, is soon 
strengthened by the discovery of 
our inferiority and dependence: 
and though the sense of this decays 
with education, and progression to 


maturity, impressions are still left 


more or less durable, according to 


the excellence of our heart, and 


the merit of our parent. And 
even where these early impres- 
sions, are wholly eradicated, va- 
nity, pride, self estimation, and 
the opinion of the world, must 
still preserve a coincidence be- 
tween the self-love of the child, 
and that of the authours of his 
existence. 

But however it may subsequent- 
ly diminish, during infancy filial 
affection is the strongest sentiment 
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of which we are conscious. Hence 
it is the primary cause of affection 
between. children of the same pa- 
rents; in regard to whose welfare, 
they must often experience a co- 
incidence of pleasing, and painful 
emotions. But in many other re- 


speets they must have a unity of 


self-interest, which must render 
many of their feelings, at the same 
time individually, and mutually 
interesting: and as they advance 
in years, a coincidence of self-love 
arises in a concurrent disposition, 
to exalt their common pretensions, 
to respectability of birth; and 
from the discovery that their vices, 
and virtues, are partially produc- 
tive of mutual lustre, or mutual 
opprobrium. | 

When extraordinary affection 
arises between the child and the 
parent, or between brothers and 
sisters, it is to be attributed to the 
concurrent influence of those cau- 
ses, which are productive of friend- 
ship, where there is no consan- 
guinity. 

The affection of the child to the 
parent and that of the parent to 
the child, obviously differ materi- 
ally. In fact the latter has some- 
thing peculiar in its origin, which 
will be found in a mixture of cau- 
ses. On this account, we must 
afford itta separate analysis. 

When under the influence of the 
principle here described, so little 
that is peculiar, or superiour, is 
necessary in the objects to which 
it causes our attachment, that we 
become fond of the scenery sur- 
rounding any dwelling where we 
have enjoyed any tolerable share 
of happiness, by associating the 
pleasing ideas excited by other 
causes, with the pleasurable sen- 
sations, inspired by the beauties 
of nature. By a species of per- 
sonification, the trees and shrubs, 
and general verdure, appear to re- 
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joice in their growth, and in the 
display of their shade or their 
beauties for our comfort or admi- 
ration, while we not only feel our- 
selves indebted to them for con- 
sequent accommodation, and plea- 
sure; but find health and amuse- 
ment, in the labour bestowed 
on their cultivation or defence. 
With the humblest domesticks, 
or animals officiating as ministers, 
or. companions, to our wants, or 
comforts, we find a similar tie to 
arise. This however is the result 
of a coincidence of self-love, ori- 
ginating in reality, whereas the 
attachment excitedby inanimate 
objects originates in an imaginary 
coincidence of feeling: for though 
where these are concerned, there 
can be no reciprocity of impres- 
sions, at the same time tending 
individual and mutual gratification ; 
such is our tendency to personify 
and} to associate that we often act 
as if itwere imagined to exist. 
The durability of the sources 
of friendship here enumerated, 
must in many cases be temporary ; 
and in every instance dependent 
on chance. Fortunately, however, 
the attachments to which they give 
rise, are not always equally fortui- 
tous or transient: for ta the ho- 
nour of human nature, whatever 
may be the sources of its impres- 
sions, they will continue, when 
their causes have ceased; though 
the period of continuance, will 
be widely various in different 
beings, according to the various 
excellence of that refined portion 
of the system, which is termed 
the heart. This delicate recipient 
of every moral impulse, but slow- 
ly relinquishes those habitudes 
which have been the result of pow- 
erful emotions. Hence consequen- 
ces will remain, whentheir causes 
are involved in obscurity. Indeed 
to such as discover by careful an- 
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alysis, the paucity, feebleness and 
transitory nature of these sources 
of human attachments, their ces- 
sation will excite less surprise 
than their endurance : the explana- 
tion of which we must finally seek 
in the omnipotency of that myste- 
rious first cause, who by the slight- 
est means can produce the most 
beneficial effects: for however 
humble a coincidence of self-love 
arising from extraneous, and for- 
tuitous causes, may appear as a 
source of friendship, by stimula- 
ting the better part of our nature, 
it becomes by far the most fertile, 
and universal source of human at- 
tachments: being at least the pri- 
mary exciting cause, of consequen- 
ces which are happy and noble. 


ANALYTICUS. 
( To be continued. ) 


en 


VARIETY. 


In the rough blast heaves the billow, 
In the light air waves the willow; 
Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind: 
What have I to do with chee. 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


` Sombre tale, and satire witty, ` 
Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty, . 
l ur’d sighs, and roundelay, 
Welcome “Ii! but do not stay, 
. -What have I to do with thee, 
» unjoyous Constancy ? 


An early acquaintance with the Clas- 
sicks is the only foundation of good lear- 
ning, and it is incumbent on all who direct 
the studies of youth, to have this great ob- 
ject continually before them, as a matter of 
the most serious concern ; for that a good 
taste in literature is friendly both to publick 
and to private virtue, and, of course, tends 
to promote in no inconsiderable degree the 
glory of a nation; and that as the ancients 
are more or less understood, the principles 
and the spirit of sound erudition will ever- 
be found to flourish or decay. 


-7 Sonc sy Dispin. 


Up from a loblolly boy, none was so cute 
Of knowing things, most sorts I follard, 
Ben Binnacle learn’d me to read and dis- 
* pute’ - i a 
For Ben was a bit of a scollard ; 
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Of the whole crisscross row, I in time 
know’d the words, 
But the dear letter N, for my fancy, 
For N stands for nature, and noble and 
North, 
Neat, nimble; nine, nineteen and Nancy. 


She soon was my wife, and I sail’d round 
the world, 
To get prize money, where I could 
forage, 
And for love wheresoever our Jack was 
unfurled, 
I daunted them all with my courage; 
For I now read in books about heroes and 
fame, 
And for all sorts of rows got a fancy ; 
Sticking still to dear N, fur N stands for 
hame 
Note, novel, neck, nocking and Nancy. 


In the midst of this bustle I lost my poor- 
friend, . 
And each object around me grew hate- 
ful, 
For I know’d not false heart with a fair 
face to blend : 
Nor had larning yet made me ungrate- 
ful, 
I lik’d my friend well, and deplored him 
-= what then? F 
My wife was the first in my fancy, 
For though B stands for buck, brother, 
bottom and Ben, 
Yet N stands for needle and Nancy. 


Well Pve weathered life’s storms, and till 
laid a sheer hulk 
With my absence again never shock her, 
Thanks to fortune, at sea I’ve no need to 
break bulk 
For Pve plenty of shot in the locker ; 
Our kids play around us, and still to per- 
sue, 
Thi letter so dear to my fancy, 
Though nineteen twice told noons and 
nights but renew 
The nice natty notion of Nancy. 


=a 
= For The Port Folio. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE ORPHAN. 


*T was on a wintry eve, when all was cold,’ 
And the sad North blew desolation 
drear, : 
When fleecy storms along the heav’ns 
were rolled, 
And Nature shook with tempest, as 
through fear ; 


Along the darkened air the snow was 
blown, 

The troubled winds their anger mur- 

mured round, 


d 
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And mad’ning clouds with wilder tem- 
pest torn, 


Shed their cold wrath upon the frozen 
ground. 


A lovely female at this lonely hour, 
With steps bewildered, trod the track- 
less plain, | 
Her bosom heaved beneath the snowy 
shower, 
And her hair floated wild, like one in- 
sane, 


No neighbouring cottage cheered with ta- 
per bright, 
Or hope imparted to her chilled breast, 
But all around was lost in gloomy night— 
Her trembling limbs could find no place 
of rest. a 


Her eyes one moment beamed with hor- 
rour wild, l 
As if by hideous spectres they were 
pained, 


By grief then softened, they became more | 


mild, l 
On her pale cheek the frozen tear re- 
mained. 


Mercy, ye heavens! with anguish loud she 
cried, 

« Oh, spare an Orphan mid this scene of. 
death.” 

She hush’d; the cruel winds around her 
sigh’d, 

And still the snow drove o’er the frigid 

heath. i 


Unpitying Elements! why spend thy rage 
Upon the beauteous, helpless victim poor, 
Oh woman, guardless, cease thy ire to 
' wage, : i 
Cease, on their feeble forms, your rage 
to pour. 


Man looks with eager eyes his beauteous 


prey, l , 
With smiles, besets the passage to her 
- heart, 
' Nor can his villainy soft Pity stay, 
He vews to love, but leaves a deadly 
smart. 


Wide in the world the ruined hapless maid 
Is by her faithless lover left to stray, 
Whose cruelty, with scornful laugh, up- 
braid |i | . 
The houseless object of his perfidy. _ 
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And will you join, with your too chilling 
arms : 
The unprotected maid t’o’erwhelm with 


wo, 
Will you the care-wrought heart with fear 
alarm 
And beat the breast when tears already 
flow. 


Will you then aid t’ increase the wretch’s 
pain, 
To press to earth the flower which 
droops its head ? 
Rather with vernal winds its life sustain, 
And raise it healthful from its lowly bed. 


For lovely woman, ever soft and kind, 
Why send my pray’r where Mercy lends 
no ear, ' 


Why should I plead with the unpitying 


wind, 
When it resists th’ orison of a tear. 


Anguish had given way to milder grief, 
She droop’d her head, exckaim’d in ace: 
cents low, : 
On this drear heath I need not seek relief, 
Here must I die, here must I end my wo. 


Why should I grieve, alas ! Ihave no home, 
` No kindred friends my wounded heart 
to heal, 
And if I live, ’tis living but to roam 
pa’ those who seldom for the wretch- 
ed feel. 


As the rude wind which passes with a 
sigh 
And heedless of its victim on is flown, 
So the regardless cruel world moves by 
And leaves the solitary wretch to moan. 


On Julia then beat, thou inclement blass, 
Wing’d by thy winds, her griefs this 
world may fly, 
Rock’d by thy tempest, she. will breathe 
her last, a 
om ’mid thy waving clamours learn to 
e. l 


Scarce from her lips had the sad accents 
fied 

Ere she fell lifeless on the drifting snow; 

The blast howl’d o’er her corse frozen 


bed i 
But with the blast fled hapless Jalig’s 
WoO.. E 7 , 

Oven. 


e> 
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LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different purts of those coun- 
‘ tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


(Continued from page 327.) 
LETTER XVIII. 
My dear E——, 


DR. MOORP’S travels and 
those of Mr. Coxe, will tell you 
of the little town of Versoix, of 
Nyon, and of the other towns on 
the road to Lausanne; they will 
give you some idea too of the 
Pays de Vaud, of its highly cul- 
tivated hills and vallies, and of the 
general appearancé of the country, 
which is bounded by the Jura, 
not unlike the Blue Ridge inappear- 
ance, though eonsiderably higher, 
On the one side, and by the lake 
on the other; the opposite, or Sa- 
voy side of the lake has not been 


so favoured by nature, or impro- | 


ved by art; and the appearance of 
cultivation gradually declines, un- 
til it ceases altogether with the 
black and gloomy ‘precipices of 
Meillerie. As we travelled slowly, 
we stopped for the night at Mor-. 
ges, a very pretty, and well built. 
town in the finest part of la Côte; 
it is a place of trade too, and has. 
a harbour of almost an acre and a 
half in dimension, where the ves- 
sels of the lake take shelter in case. 
of bad weather, and where. the 
Genevois, who has ventured so 
far from home by water and for 
the first time, feels as I did when 
I entered the Gironde. A daugh- 
ter of.a person whom you haye 
seen at Georgetown, resides here 
with her relations, and came to 
see us at our inn: she is a very 
pretty girl of about eleven, who 
lives with people whom she loves 
and who are tenderly attached to 
her, in a beautiful spot, and in one 
of the finest climates in the world, 
and: had been:all day in the vin- 
tage, and yet she did assure us, 
ss 
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that she had rather have passed 
her summer at Georgetown, or on 
Waccamaw: such 1s the invincible 
effect of early prejudice! 

You are acquainted with Lau- 
sanne by description; but no de- 
scription can give you an adequate 
idea of the extreme beauty of the 
country, which rising into irregu- 
larly broken hills, with the appear- 
ance, upona great scale, of the 
ocean, when, after a storm the 
wind has suddenly shifted, is every 
spot of it under the highest culti- 
vation. It was here that the cele- 
brated Mr. Gibbon passed seven 
or eight happy years of his life, in 
the composition of a work, which 
gave him fame and fortune, and 


in the enjoyment of the sort of 


society he preferred to all others. 
See an account of his house and 


gardens, in one of the volumes of 


his posthumous works. As we 
walked upon what was formerly 
his terrace, the garden appeared 
inferiour ‘to the account he gives 
of it; but the vineyards, inclining 
by a rapid slope towards the lake, 
and the elegant and comfortable 
seats and farm houses without 
number, and the lake itself, now 
at its broadest, and the. opposite 
shore, would require a pen supe- 
riour even to that of Mr. Gibbon. 
Along the wall of the terrace we 
saw preserved in earthen pots ma- 
ny of the common plants of our 
country, which, whatever we`may 
think of them, are treated here 
hike strangers of distinction ; there 
was a small Pride of India, about 
three feet high, and a little Calico 
Tree, and a plant of the Prickly 
Pear, and a Dwart of Palmetto, 
which, placed as a curiosity in a 
finely varnished vase, put me very 
much in mind of the Porter in one 
of Farquar’s plays, who is disgui- 
sed in beau Clincher’s clothes. 
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The novel of Rousseau has 
spread a charm over the country 
between Lausanne and Vevay, and 
by: Clarens to the castle of Chil- 


lon; and surely never was there a 


scene so worthy the highly de- 
scriptive powers of such a writer. 


The vineyards rise by terraces one 
above the other to the summit of 
the hills on one side of the road, 


and end only at the edge of the 
water on the other, and the hou- 
ses bespeak that just degree of 
opulence, which supposes some re- 


mains of former simplicity ; in ad- 
dition to these beauties of art and 
nature it was now the midst of 
vintage, the fields and the roads 


were filled with people of all ages , 
gathering, or carrying, or pressing: 
grapes, and all that could delight 
the eye or gladden the heart of 
man, seemed assembled in one 
spot. Vevay is a pretty little 


town which you will find well de- 
scribed in twenty books of travels; 
but Clarens seems too small a place 


to have been dignified with the 
irth and residence of Julia.. I did 
not see a single house where I 
could suppose Mons. de Wolmar 
to have lived, nor anything worthy 
of the description which St. Preux 
gives of the garden and pleasure. 
grounds: a little farther stands 
Chillon, where the fatal accident. is 
supposed to have happened: this 
ancient castle, flanked with four 
gloomy towers, is: built. on a rock, 
which projects into the Lake, and. 
which, were the water withdrawn 
by some such convulsion of nature- 
as we every day see the effects of,. 
would hang over a most frightful. 
precipice: no length of line which. 
could ever be commanded at the 
spot, has: proved. sufficient to 
reach the bottom. - ` ae 
We walked about the Castle: for. 
sometime, and then went down in. 
to what was the dungeon ef for- 
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mer days; it is considerably be- 
low the surface of the Lake, and 
hasa most dungeon-like appear- 
ance: no wretch has pined there 
for the last century, but there re- 
mains the very ring to which Bon- 
Nivard was chained, and which 
confined all his movements to a 
half circle of a few feet, for se- 
ven years: he was a Genevan, who 
though a priest, had ventured to 
oppose the pretensions of the Duke 
of Savoy, and whose patriotism 


brought down upon him the heavy 


doom of perpetual captivity in this 
dismal place; butthe forces of Berne 
drove off those of the Duke, took 
possession of the Castle, and libe- 
rated the poor Genevan: we may, 
in some measure, conceive- his 
feelings, when the noise of his 
liberators passing over- the draw- 


bridge, was heard below; and if 


you wish to be still more strongly 
impressed with the ideas, natural 
upon such an occasion, read Ma- 
dame De Genlis’s description of 
the Duchesse of C....; you can- 
not have forgotten her long con- 
finement, and the interesting ac- 
count she is made to give of it. 
Having embarked. at Chillon, 


we coasted along the extremity of 


the Lake, passed through the turbid 
stream of the Rhone, and landed 
at a solitary house at the foot of 
the steep rock which overhangs 
the Lake, and which takes its name 
from the. neighbouring village of 
Mililerai. We were now in the 
republick of the Vallais, which is 
spread along thesides ofthe Rhone, 
as that of the Grisons is along 
the Rhine. It is worth your at- 
tention to observe on the map how 
nearly the sources of these two 
great rivers approach, and what 
differerit directions they afterwards 
take. Not far from them rises a 
third mighty - river, the Danube, 
which has kingdoms. and nations 
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of its owr to visit in another di- 
rection: observe the various cour- 
ses of these kindred waters min- 
gling at last in the great Atlan- 
tick, like children of the same fa- 
mily leaving the paternal mansion 
at an early age, following their va- 
rious pursuits in life, and never 
meeting but in eternity. 

Coxe will give you a good 
idea of the Grisons, but you 
must not trust altogether to Rous- 
seau’s account of the Vallaisans; 
trust rather to that of Miss Wil- 
liams, all Jacobin as she is. 

The frequency of ideots, and of 
other persons deformed by a mon- 
strous swelling on the throat, is a 
calamity which afflicts the Vallais, 
and which has ever been peculiar 
to the Alps,* where a confined and. 
vitiated air in the deep and nar- 
row vallies acts as powerfully as 
the wand of Circe: the people of 
the mountains, on the’ contrary, 
are an active, healthy race, who 
pass their days in a comfortable. 
ignorance; frugality is a virtue of 
very common growth among them, 
particularly in the Italian Alps, 
where coarse rye bread, baked 
twice a year, a bowl of milk, and 
garlick, with now and then, upon 
particular occasions, a little dried . 
cow beef, or goat’s flesh, satisfies 
all their wante, and completes the. 
circle of their enjoyments: I have 
seen the father of a family at Ma- 
cugnaga, says Monsieur de Saus- 
sure, go gravely to his cupboard of 
an evening, and return from it, af- 
ter having carefully putthe key inte 
his pocket, with a handful of gar- 
lick, which he distributed, clove by 
clove, to his wife and children; 
and this was all the seasoning their 
appetite rendered necessary to a 
morsel of dark bread, which was 


* Juvenal mentions it as proverbial in his 
time. 
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to be bruised ‘between two stones 


before they could eat it. 
_. But, what will surprize you still 


more, he says that the people of 


this country, who occasionally have 
descended into the plain, and tast- 
ed the luxury of the lower world, 
snatch every moment that they 
can to enjoy their native Alps 
again, and never leave their gar- 
lick and their hard rye bread with- 
out tears of regrete => 


For The Port Folio. 
. NEW BIOGRAPHY .- 
OF SALLUST. 


By Tuomas Moorg, Esq. 


_ We so seldom find the talents 
‘which make men admirable, uni- 
ted with those qualities of the 
heart which render them amiable, 
that many have supposed such 
perfections to be, in some degree, 
incompatible; have imagined, that 
refinement in individuals, as well 
-as nations, is generally purchased 
at the expense of purity and inno- 
cence, and that the son of know- 
ledge too often corrupts while it 
iNuminates. It cannot be denied, 
that the union of virtue and genius 


is a phenomenon almost as rare as. 
it is glorious; and amply as human 


nature abounds in contrarieties, it 
does not produce a more degra- 
ding alloy, a more melancholy 
mixture, than that of talents with 
profligacy. We contemplate a cha- 


racter of this kind, in which mean- 


ness. is -so blended with sublimity, 
as a traveller through Greece and 
Asia looks on these motley struc- 
tures, in which broken marbles 
and columns are found mixed 
_ among the vilest rubbish, and the 
fragments of ancient splendour 
are converted to purposes of filth 
and wretchedness. Such is the 
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mortifying spectacle which -the 
life of Sallust presents: alternately 
exciting our admiration -and con- 
tempt by the vigour of his intellect 
and the-corruption of his heart, 
he seems to have studied all that 
is excellent in theory, for the sole 
purpose of avoiding it in practice. 
He was born at Amiternum, in 
the country of the Sabines, in the 
year of Rome 668. The family 
of the Sallustii was good but not 
illustrious; and it does not appear 
that, previous to the time of the 
historian, the name had acquired 
either rank or celebrity at Rome. 
He was in his eighth year, when 
Sylla, after a life of tyranny and 
faction, died with a composure of 
spirit which better men might 
emulate.* The honours which 
the Romans paid to the memory 
of this extraordinay person, afford 
a most striking example of the 
anomalies of the human mind. 
His government had been a series 
of murders and proscriptions; nne- 
ty senators had fallen the. victims 
of his cruelty, and near three thou- 
sand knights had been massacred 
or exiled. He had sacrificed to 
| the rage of civil dissension the 
blood of one hundred thousand 
citizens; and yet around the pile 
of this foe to her liberties, Rome 
did not blush to exhibit all the pa- 
geantry of grief ;+ and the shower 
of rain which happened to fall 


es ee ee oe 


* When SyHa found that he was dying, 
he hastened to put a finishing touch, to 
those memoirs of himself, from which 
some intéresting traits are preserved to us. 
Among the many examples of a calm n 
signation of life, which the Pagan worl 
has left for our instruction, there is none 
perhaps more gracefully firm than, re 
which Tacitus has recorded of the polishe 
voluptuary, Petronius. His death was 10- 
deed (as St. Evremont calls it) “ la plus 
belle de Pantiquité.” ae Jid 

+ For the particulars of this splèndi 
ceremony the reader must consult M. 
Brosses, in his very skilful Supplement ta 


that high superiori 
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‘after the burning of the body, was 
‘supposed by the infatuated people 
to be sent expressly by heaven at 


‘that moment, to cool the ashes of 
the tyrant, and give him, even in 
‘death, some proof of its interpo- 
‘sition in his favour. 


As long as Sylla lived, notwith- 


_ standing his abdication of power, 


-the ‘influence of his name. and the 
‘terrour of his presence, were suff- 


- cient to repress every thought of 


‘innovation. The man still remain- 
ed, though the dictator was no 
‘more. But, as soon as he died, 
this calm of cowardice ceased, and 
the claims of the. respective fac- 


‘tions were renewed with all their 


former animosity. The cause of 
‘the people was but little advanced 
in the struggle, and the power of 
Pompey, which succeeded. to that 
of Sylla, preserved to the nobles 
which the 
‘aristocratick laws of the dictator 
‘had given them. y 

= The early pursuits of Sallust 


were such as might be expected. 


from the discordant qualities of 
which his ċharacter was composed. 
While the learned philologer At- 
teius presided over his studies, 
‘and fed his mind with that- pure 
'attick eloquence which we find 
transfused so admirably into his 
writings, the abandoned Nigidia- 
nus was the companion of his de- 
baucheries; and it is to be feared, 
that even Nature herself was not 
sufficiently respeeted in their or- 


gies. With such dispositions we’ 


cannot wonder, that, when Sallust 


applied his attention to political 


the remains of Sallust, tom. i. p. 377. He 
seems, in the following passage, to have 
imitated the pompous formula of the King’s 
toast in Hamlet: ‘* Le sénat répondoit aux 
trompettes par des acclamations lugubres : 
les chevaliers répondoient au sénat: Parmée 
aux chavaliers: toute 
mée.” 


la populace à Par- 
for time has preserved us the names of five 
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affairs, he should adopt the popu: 


lar faction as the more favourable 
to his views and character, and as 
opening a field for his ambition, 
while it flatter@al all his baser pro- 
pensities. His first appearance in 
publick . life seems, however, to 
have been rather unsuccessful, and 
he thus complains of his failure in 
the History of Cataline’s Conspi- 
racy: “ I was induced, in my 
younger days, by my own inclina- 
tion, and the example of others, 
to devote my time to the affairs of 
the republick ; but the impediments 
were numerous which I met with 
in this pursuit. Instead of mo- 
desty, temperance, and publick 
spirit, I saw nothing around me but 
boldness, bribery, and rapacity ; and 
though my mind, as yet unaccusto- 


‘med to corruption, was struck with 


disgust at the depravity which it 
witnessed, yet, young and thought- 
less in the midst of profligacy and 


| temptation, I caught the infection 


of the times, and became the vic- 
tim of cupidity and ambition.”’* 

- Ambition, however, was not the 
only feeling which occupied, at 
this time, the ardent spirit of Sal- 
lust. Fausta, the wife of Milo, 
and daughter of Syila,t one of 


* This passage recalls to our minds the 
account which Lucian so feelingly gives, 
of the disgust with which he retued from 
the profession of the law: “ As soon as I 
perceived the numberless inconveniences. 
which‘necessarily attend the professours of 
the law; as soon as I knew the deceit and 
falsehood, the effrontery, clamour, and dis- 
sension, which characterize them, I natu- 
rally fled with disgust from the pursuit, and 
turning my mind to thy beauties, O Phi- 
losophy! it was my wish beneath thy 
auspices to pass whatever yet remained of 
my existence, like one gliding into a peace- 
ful harbour from afl the inclemency of 


winds and waves.” 


t Fausta was one of those heathen ladies, 
whom a father of the church very elegantly 
styles “ expolite libidinis victime.” Her gal- 
lantries indeed were rather multifarious ; 
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those beautiful philanthropists, who 


study more to bless than to tanta- 
lize mankind, was wooed by the 
young historian, and did not dis- 
tinguish him by» a refusal. He 
seems, however, to have been as. 
unlucky im love as in politicks. 
The husband was officious enough 
to interrupt the lovers “ dans un 
moment,’ if we may believe the 
learned, President De Brosses, 
. fort essentiel et tout-à-fait criti- 
que pour l'honneur du. mari,” and 
the gallant was dismissed after a 
chastisement so severe, and so de- 
grading, that it disgusted him for- 
ever with intrigues in consular 
families. Indeed so complete was 
the, reformation which the lash of 
Milo produced, that Sallust is. said 
to have declared sometime after 
in the senate-house, upon being 
reproached with .the immorality 
of his life, that “ he had given up 
women of rank, and taken to the 
daughters of freedmen.”* 
Libertinarum dico, Sallustins m quas 


Non minus insanit quam qui meechatur.. 
Horat. Sat. ii. Lib. 1. 


of her lovers, and we may of course allow 


for a considerable number, who had either 


the discretion or the luck to lie concealed. 


Macrobius tells a lively. witticism which- 


was suggested by the names of two of these 
Favoured gentlemen: Faustus, Syllz filius, 
cum soror ejus eodem tempore duos me- 
chos haberet, Fulvium Fullonem et Pom- 
peium Macwum: Miror, inquit, sororem 
meum hahere maculam, cum fullonem ha- 
beat.” Saturnal. l. ii. 2. Unfortunately 
the pm here is not translateable; but there 
is another ancient witticism upon a similar 
subject, which, though it has nothing to do 
with Fausta, deserves to be repeated. 
When Porcius, son to Cato of Utica, was 
in Cappadocia, he intrigued with the fair 
Psyche, who was wife to his friend Maph- 
radates. ‘* What close friends” (it was 
remarked) “ are Porcius and Maphradates! 
they have but one soul between them.”— 
Qian dv0, Puy wese.——It should perhaps 
have been premised, for the sake of some 
readers, that Psyche is the Greek for soul. 

* ¢¢ Sallustius tanto ardore insanivisse in 
libertinos, quanto meéchus in matrones: 
quod cum illi in senata a censoribus objec- 
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We cannot ascertain the period 
of his life, when he first aspired 
to.the honours of magistracy ; but 
as the quzstorship was a previous 


„step to the other offices which he 
-appears to have held, we may sup- 


pose that he obtained this situation 


.soon after he had reached the age 


which the laws rendered necessary 
for its attainment. Inthe year 702 
he was elected a tribune of the 
people, and it is less a subject of. 
triumph to him than it is of dis- 
grace to the times in which he 
lived, that Cato should have failed 
at a moment when Sallust was 
successful.* He had now an op- 
portunity, however, of revenging 
himself. upon the husband of Fau- 
sta, whose trial for the murder of 
Clodius took place during the 
year of his tribuneship. The fac- 
tious spirit of Clodius had long 
disturbed the commonwealth. His 
animosity to Cicero, after the sup- 
pression of the conspiracy of Ca- 
taline, had been so actively exert- 
ed, that, notwithstanding the in- 
fluence of the senate, who regarded 
Ciceros their grandest bulwark, 
that great man, with a timidity 
which was the blemish of his cha- 
racter, yielded to the popular ela- 
mour, and retired into. voluntary 
banishment. A triumph sọ signal, 
and in some degree unexpected, 
was sufficient to intoxicate the par- 
ty of Clodius ; and their insolence 
was such as generally follows a 


‘tum esset, respondit: Se non matronarum 


sed libertinarum sectatorem esse.” Schol. 
in Sat. Horat. Lib. i. Sat. ii. : 

* He alludes to this preference, with 
some degree of vanity, in the introductory 
part of the Jugurthine War, where he 
says,“ When the juncture in which I suc- 
ceeded to the magistracy is considered, as 
well as the respectability of those whe 
were disappointed in the same pursuit,” &e. 
—Castilioneus, however, is of opinion, that, 
the pretorship was the object of rivalry te 
whieh the passage’ refers -and he is poe. 
sibly correct. 
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momentary advantage in civil dis- 
sensions. During these events the 
designing Cæsar, whose mind ne- 
ver wandered from its mighty 
object, abetted the party of Clo- 
dius and the populace; while Pom- 
p¢y, witha fluctuation which never 
yet characterized greatness, after 
abandoning Cicero to the persecu- 
tions of Clodius, assisted Milo in 
his hostility to the latter, and then 
attached himself again to the de- 
magogue with the hope of sup- 
planting the popularity of Cæsar. 
The absence of Cicero was not 
protracted very long; the law for 
his recall was passed ‘by acclama- 
tion, and the vanity of the oratour 
was gratified by a kind of trium- 
phal entry into Rome. Such were 
the transactions which preceded 
the year 702, when Sallust became 
a tribune of the people. The 
commotions of the former year 
were continued with unabating 
fury; and the first event which 
gave Sallust an opportunity of ex- 
erting his talents and gratifying 
his revenge, was a violent struggle 
for the consulship between Milo, 


Hypszus, and Scipio. - His igno- 


minious exposure in the bed-cham- 
ber of Fausta still rankled in the 
heart of the historian, and- he 
eagerly coalesced with Clodius in 
opposition. to the authour of his 
disgrace. The riots and massacres 
to which the contest gave rise were 
but a repetition of those barba- 
rous scenes of blood by which 
Rome, the great theatre: of the 
world, was so often stained and 
degraded. At length the murder 
of Clodius put a crown to these 
party excesses, and raised the in- 
dignation of the populace as high 
as their demagogues could desire. 
The particulars of the trial of Milo 
are, perhaps, better remembered 
by thé scholar than atiy other de- 


tailed transaction of antiquity, ` 
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from its having given birth to the 
most polished piece of eloquence 
that ancient or modern genius has 
ever produced. But, unfortunate- 
ly, the talent to write was not 
seconded by the courage to speak; 
the muse of oratory trembled be- 
fore the legions of Pompey; and 
Milo, amidst the luxuries of his 
banishment at Marseilles, cunfes- 
sed himself indebted to the timi- 
dity of his advocate for the very 
delicate mullets to which it had- 
been the means of introducing 
him. 

Sallust was onc of the managers 
of this memorable trial; and even 


without reference to the authority 


of Pedianus,* we may imagine 
the degree of acrimony with which 
the’ prosecution’ was conducted. 
His enmity to Cicera, which had 
originated, perhaps, in their poli- 
tical differences, and was at length 
become a personal feeling, dis- 
played itself, upon this occasion, 
openly and malignantly. Assisted 
by his colleagues, Rutus and Mu- 
nacius, he endeavoured to impli- 
cate the oratour in the guilt of 
Milo, and did not hesitate to say, 
in the course of his violent ha- 
rangues, that “ though the arm of- 
Milo had struck the blow, the 
head of a greater man had plan- » 
ned it.” 7 oo 


* « Inimicissimas conciones de Milone 
habebant.” .Ascon, Pedian. in Milon. Ci- 
ceron.—This seems to have been the only 
occasion (if we except his virtuous decla- ` 
ration before the senate) on which Sallust 
appeared as a publick speaker His habits 
of concise and elaborate composition were ` 
not very favourable to that ready flow of © 
thought which is the first requisite to ex- ` 
temporaneous eloquence. It was said of 
Hortensius, the rival of Cicero, * dicebat 
melius quam scripsit;” and indeed the 
talents of -writing and speaking have becn ` 
very seldom united. An oratour.in some | 
degree resembles an improvvisatore, and 
it is always with difficulty, and seldom 
with success, that either can submit to thé 
trammels-of regular composition, 
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The biographers of Sallust have 
supposed that soon after the ter- 
mination of this affair, some paci- 
fick overtures were made by the 
parties to each other, and a kind 
of reconciliation established be- 
tween the historian and Milo. It 


is, certainly, got difficult to believe 


that men so ambitious and pro- 
fligate would readily assume any 
feeling, either of hatred or amity, 


which promised to promote the 


factious design of the moment; for 


the heart has no share in the tran- | 
sactions of atrue politician, and 


there is as little of principle in his 


enmity as there iş of sincerity in 


his friendship. But we do not find ` 


a‘sufficient motive for this accom- 
modation; and that Sallust did not 


cease to be obnoxious to the par- 
tisans of Milo appears by his sub- 


sequent expulsion from the senate, 


which may be safely attributi d to. 


their machinations. Tuls signal 


degradsuien he suffeied in the year 
70+, and it cannot be doubted that ' 


the licentiousness of his life con- 


curred with the zeal of his ene- 
mies in bringing him to such pub- . 


lick debasement, and almost justi- 
Sed their hostility.* The ignomi- 
nous retirement to which he was 
dismissed had scarcely lasted two 
years, when the return of: his pa- 
tron Cesar, into Italy, after a long 


series of the most splendid victo- ` 


ries, consoled his mortific2 spirit 
and gave a new spring to his am- 
bition. It was at this period he is 
supposed to have written his first 
letter to Cesar on the regulation 
of the commonwealth ;t and if his- 


° M. Le Clerc and others seem to think; 
that the censors inflicted this disgrace upon: 
Sallust on account of his donnes fortunes 
among the matrons of Rome; but the pas- 
sage in Dion Cassius, who is our only re- 
spectable authority for the story, does not 
warrant such a conclusion. l 

t This letter is the second as they stand 


in the common editions of Sallust, where 
the chronological ‘order is evidently in- 


verted. 
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tory and experience did not'amply’ 
teach us the hollowness of ‘that’ 
zeal which demagogues profess: 
for liberty, we should wonder at” 
the apostacy .which he exhibits ' 
throughout this extraordinary 
composition. No longer the ad- 
vocate of free government, he, 
looks to arbitrary power as the 


and urges Cæsar to assume the 
sovereignty with an earnestness, 
which we might respect, if we 
could but think it disinterested. 
The adulation which breathes 
through this letter is equally un- 
like the republican character of 
the writer, and we cannot imagine 
the female robe to have sat more 
awkwardly onthe: limbs- of Achil- 
les than the garb of flattery hangs 
about the nervous sentences of 
| Sallust. © This sacrifice of princi-” 


pre, However, was not left unre- 


; warded, and the influence of Cë- 
sar procured his appointment to`. 


the questorship, by which, after 
two years of humiliation, he was , 
restored to his senatorian rank. 
During the period of his office, ór 
a short time after, while Cæsar ` 
was occupied in the siege of Alex- : 
andria, he composed his second . 
| political letter; and as the abject 
to which he had formerly directed 
the ambition of the’ conqueror, 
was in a great measure secured by 
| the blind devotion of the senate;” 
who had lately -united in the per- 


ræ ee le 


! tible dignities of dictator, consul 
and tribune of the people, the te- 
nour ofthis address is more calm, ' 
enlightened, and dispassionate; 
and the luminous glimpse which . 
he gives of the last dying moments” 


of the republick is interesting and: 


instructive. — | 
In the year 798, upon the.retyrn . 

of Cæsar to Rome, he: was TH: 

sed to the high situation of prætor, 


only hope of salvation to the state, ` 


ı son of Cesar the three incompa: 
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amt about the same time became 
the husband of Terentia, whom 
Cicero had been obliged to divorce, 
after an experinient of thirty years. 
It is difficult to aecount for this 
singular choice of the historian,* 
unless we can suppose that it pro- 
ceeded from his animosity to Ci- 
cero, and that he was happy to re- 
<eive a deserter from the hostile 
camp who could best betray to him 
the weakness of the enemy. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 
(Continued from page 335.) 


Parental affection, as existing 
among mankind, arises from sour- 
ces which are both immediate, 
and intermediate; the latter being 
pecuar to the human race, the 
ormer common only to females, 
throughout the greater part öf ani- 
mated nature. 

This source of affection, in its 
origin immediate, and in its in- 
fluence on the more tender sex 
so universal, appears to arise from 
@ peculiar ordinance of nature, 
whereby the parent is endowed 
with an extraordinary capacity to 
receivė, and the offspring with a 


t After the death of Sallust, when Te» 
rentia must have been about fifty-six years 
of age, she was married to Messala Cor- 
vinus, another celebrated oratour; which 
has led the pious St. Jerome to congratulate 
her upon having been put through such a 
course of oratours. But this was not all: 
eo late as the reign of Tiberius, Terentia 
still had charms to captivate the antiqua- 
man Rufus, who married ber after she had 
passec her hundredth year, and thought 

imself the happiest virtuoso in Rome to 
possess two such valuable antiques in his 
collection, as the chair of Cæsar and the 
wife of Cicero. See Dion Cassius, lib. Ivii. 
for same-pleasant remarke upon this taste 
of Rufus. 


| of her child. 


- 
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power no less surprizing, to ex- 
cite, the most delightful sensations. 
These are in pua more than 2 
counterpoise for all the pains, dif- 
ficulty, and danger, to which the 
parent is exposed in affording sup- 
port and protection. However, 
among the lower orders of crea- 
tion, the pangs of hunger are found 


sometimes to overbalance the plea- 


surable sensations excited by ọff- 
spring, and among mankind, the 
fear of infamy has, in some instan- 
ces, usurped the place of those 
pleasurable sensations, which, or- 
dinarily entwine the self-love of 
the mother, with the preservation 
Of this horrible 
commutation of feeling, the suf- 
ferings and genius of the celebra- 
ted Savage have consigned to in- 
famous perpetuity a most memo-_ 
rable instance. How we shudder 
on reading the just execration of 
this unfortunate son: | 
Mother miscalled, farewell! of soul se- 

vere, 


This sad reflection yet may force one tear, 
All I was wretched by to you I owed, ` 


Alone from strangers every comfort flowed. 


It is not to be inferred, from 
what has been said above, that I 
conceive a capacity to exist in each 
individual parent solely to receive 
pleasure from its own proper off- 
spring, nor a power in the latterex- 
clusively to excite pleasure in its 
own proper parent: but it is to be 
understood, that there is atacertain 
period a capacity in every parent, 
to receive pleasure from offspring 
of its own species, of a certain 
age, anda consonant power in 
these, under the same circumstan- 
ces, to excite pleasure. ‘The child 
of another, held unwittingly in the 
arms of a recent mother, would, un... 
doubtedly, excite the same pleasu- 
rable sensations as her own, if pre- 
sented to her before any acquaint- 
ance with the features of the lateer 

Tt 
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could subject the deception to a 
discovery. But should this take 
place, the consequent abhorrence 
ef the authours, and, perhaps, the 
instrument, of a deceit so cruel, 
and affrontive to every sentiment, 
and habitude, of human nature, 
would more than counterpoise the 
power of the infant to excite plea- 
sure. The commutation of their 
-ewn progeny for that of another, 
hardly appears to excite the notice 
ef animals devoid of the concep- 
tions or habitudes which should 
‘subject the change to eens or 
abhorrence. 


I have already hinted that the 
< gource of affection thus déscribed, 
‘was only to be considered as ope- 
‘rating immediately on the more 
gentle sex. The few instances 
among animals, where the male is 
associated: with the female, in the 
_ protection of their young, may be 
considered as the result of constan- 
cy tothe female. Or it may be ima- 
gined, that where this constancy is 
_ intended by nature, both are en- 
dowed with acommon susceptibili- 
ty. Among mankind, however, itis 
evident that there is little of this 
sort of attachment, which does not 
arise from constancy and tender- 
~ fiéss towards the mother, and con- 
- sequent sympathy with her sensa- 
‘tions. Or otherwise, wherefore 
are illegitimate children so often 
deserted, even where there is a 
 >perfect conviction of the unme- 
rited fidelity, and warm, though 
ill-requited affection of the con- 
-~ joint authour of their being. It is 
true, that illegitimate children are 
“not always deserted, and that the 


mothers of legitimate offspring | 
are not always the objects of con- - 
stancy and affection; but in such _ 


instances, ahold is retained through 
channels very different from that ` 


which I have just been describing, 
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cn which it is now time te dis- 
aye 

These lead to a anadai be- 
tween the self-love of the parent, 
and that of the child, intermediate 
in its origin, and peculiar to the 
human species. | 

Next to ourselves, -it is our na- 
ture to place that .which proceeds 
from us, of which we.are, beyond 
all doubt, the exclusive authoyr, 
and with which we feel a more 
close alliance, than with any other 
%bject. Toa being thus situated 
many powerful passions tend to at- 
tach us. In ordinary minds, va- 
nity and pride, and in those which 
are more elevated, ambition, and 


the love of glory, indissolubly bind 


mankind to that which may reflect 
consequence or lustre by success, 
or opprobrium by failure, and in 
which the advantages enjoyed by 
self, may be. perpetuated most 
nearly | to it, in lieu of being scat- 
tered among an indifferent crowd. 

But a more amicable support 
for this species of parental affec- 
tion is founded on those celestial 
qualifications of the human bo- 
som, which give rise to sympathy. 

This most fertile source of all 


that is valuable in human nature, 


produces a coincidence between 
our feelings, and that of every ob- 
ject ir distress; since We are òp- 
pressed by painful sensations un- 
til relief .is offered by ourselves, 
or by others.. But in those cases, 
where relief appears justly, or ne- 
cessarily to be enii of us in 
particuler, the tie must be indisso- 
luble to any but the hardest heart. 
Such is the situation of the father 
and his child, whom he cannot ex- 
pect to find compassion, support, 
or protection in another, if deser- 
ted by him ; and of whose suffer- 
Ings whether in: soul or body, he 

would -be ` lass gece a “the. eruel, 


a 
< “a.a 
m ae a -m p peang J 
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etiminal, and depité authour. 
A father deaf to every sentiment 
but self interest; may still dread 
the day, when his child may arraign 
him in words similar to those 
which Savage applies to his unna- 
tural mother. 


* You, unenslav’d by nature’s narrow laws, 
Warm championess for freedom’s sacred 
cause, 
` Prom all the dry devoirs of blood and fine, 
From ties maternal, moral and divine, 
Discharg’d my grasping soul; push’d me 
. from shore, 
And lanch’d me into life without an oar.” 


‘__-No Mother’s care 
Shielded my infant innocence with pray’r: 
No aT 8 guardian hand my youth main- 
tard, . 
Call’d forth my viren or from vice Te- 
strain’d.” 


It is ‘upon grounds EE 
similar to these, that foundlings 
. sometimes obtain that protection 
- from the.stranger, which necessity 
or the fear of infamy may have 
constrained their parents to deny 


them. 

“The'child deserted by its natu- 
ral protectors, must obtain a claim 
on the being who first meets it for 
az much protection, as can be af- 
forded. consistently with higher 
@uties, a claim that: will. bean- 
swered. in proportion. as its imme- 
diate‘ protector, is more under the 
- influence of.sympathy, than under 
the baser propensity to immediate 
gratificatidn.. - It must be obvious 
that.ail the : extrinsick ties which 
thus arise between the father and 
his -child, equally operate on the 
mother. and tend to the.confirma- 

tion: of: that: union, which in her 
- originated from the intrinsick 
source already described, as infixed 
'. in. her by nature and extended to 
the father *y sympathy. 

‘When different beings discover 


- m each other.a capacity somewhat | 


.exclugive, to afford mutual delight, 
through .the-direct excitement of 
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refined thoughts, and exquisite. 
‘emotions; a coincidence of self 
love must ensue, which may be 
called immediate, because imme- 
diately resulting from their own 
intrinsick qualifications. — 

The friendship arising from 
this comcidence, would appear te 
be eminently distinguished, from 
such as originate in the adventi- 
tious sources described in the’ pre- 
ceding chapter. Indeed were it 
not for the illusive power of fancy, 
few would find in each other the 
qualifications, requisite for the 
origin or support of this more ge- 


nuine friendship: the mere exist- 


ance of which, so far as it is not 
founded in the i imagination, would 
appear to, be demonstrative of a 
similar and peculiar superiority. 
For without superiority of a simi- 
lar kind, or its fancied existence, 
there can be no direct and exclu- 
sive capacity, to afford that mental 
repast, of which the diversifica- 
tion, and repetition, can be the 
only lasting cause of immediate 


Mutual interest. 


The fancied idea of peculiari su- 
periority, is the most frequent . 
basis of the better component part 
of love. And on the same imagi- . 
nary foundation, frequently arise 
the violent attachments of young 
people of the same sex, at the age 
when they first become susceptible 
of this passion. But as whatever 


is founded in the imagination, is 


necessarily unbounded ; the attach- 
ments thus originating, are equally 
noted for their enthusiasm, and 
for that ephemeral duration, which 
necessarily awaits the fabrications 
of fancy. Undoubtedly, the growth 
and production of these juvenile 
attachments, is very much stimu- 
lated, by the vanity of displaying 
sentiments which may excite ad- 
miration ; by the pride of realizing 
appearances, and our own primi- 
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tive expectations; and more than 
all by a certain “craving void” 
implanted in the bosom of youth, 
for the wisest purposes ; but which 
being diverted by the constraints 
ef delicacy, or custom, from its 
natural object, is exercised upon 
‘such as are within its scope. But 
all these exciting causes, only act 
by disposing the mind to blind it- 
self to reality, and to indulge in 
the more pleasing illusions of fan- 
cy, whose delusive decorations, 
must notwithstanding be dissipa- 
ted by experience, and with them 
the vivacious pleasure to which 
they gave rise. Nevertheless from 
a good heart, the traces of these 
attachments, are rarely effaced un- 
Jess by subsequent injury ; as there 
must to the last be a coincidence 
of pleasurable feeling, in the re- 
collection 
which had been productive of re- 
eiprocal delight. 

Genuine affection may some- 
times originate, without a real re- 
turn of sentiment, but then it must 
be expected or imagined. In love 
that attachment which arises, in- 
dependent of a real, expected,, or 
imagined reciprocity; is founded 
on that fondness for personal 
` charms, which does not come 
within the scope of this essay. 

That the only true, and lasting 

support, of this species of friend- 
=- ship, is a real, similar, and pecu- 
jiar superiority of the heart, and 
head, must be as obvious as, it is 
evident, that the only unfailing 
direct source. of sentimental de- 
light between human beings, must 
‘be the reciprocal, excitement of 
exquisite emotions, by the inter- 
change of the refined conceptions 
of the soul. Crude idegs, and 
coarse feelings, are too limited in 
their number, and too ordinary, 
| n afford vivacious or lasting plea- 
Sure. oo 


even of a delusion, . 
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. The enjoyment ef suchas deal 
in ‘sentiments of this stamp, ‘rather 
arises from the vanity of being 
heard, than the pleasure of liaten- 
ing, whence there can only ensue 
an alternate gratification, which is 
widely different from a simulta- 
neous one; however, the rapidity 
of the alternation, may deceive 
those. concerned. - 

In fact so far as we associate 
for the pleasure of expressing our 
own sentiments, there is a real op- 
position of self-love; which how- 
ever tacitly compromises, for al- 
ternate indulgence ; the anticipated 
return of which, balances the in- 
termediate deprivation. Further 
it is evident, as the coarse, and 
the crude, can never regale each 
other with the mental banquet ; 
since they have little appetite for 
the food, and less capacity to pro+ 
duce it. Itis by the refinement aie 
subdivision of ideas, that the 
multiplied and improved ; an chat 
those with whom they originate, 
are enabled reciprocally to afford 
an inexhaustible flow of interest- 
ing, and novel sentiments, in the 
discussion or comparison of which, 
they receive perpetual delight. 

But almost every su 
mind, has a peculiar way af analy: - 
sing and subdividing ideas; and 
as language calculated for. general 
use, and necessarily corrupted by 
it, must be inadequate to the con- 
veyance of peculiar conceptions, 
there is a great, if not an insur- 
mountable. difficulty, in conveying 
them to such, as either from dis» 
parity, or, diversity of nature, may. 
not have contemplated the world 
in the same way.. On this account 
similitude is to a great. degree in- 
dispensable. For it-canmot be ima- 


gined, that those who-contradict, 
or misunderstand each other, at. 


‘every step, can - excita. reciprocal. 
. | pleasure by the sesimusicasbener 
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zomparison ‘of their ideas. The 
vul 
posites in character, is therefore a 
paradox, when applied to the 
mind ; though it may be just, as 
it regards the temper. = 
That peculiarity is requisite, for 
the origin and support of this spe- 
eies of friendship, is evident from 
the consideration, that if we ex- 
perience m various quarters the 
same congeniality, our feelings 
would be weakened by division: 
for the current of affection, like 
all other currents, must be enfee- 
bled by diversion into various 
channels; The more that those 
qualifications of our friend, which 
afford us delight are exclusively 
his, the more ardently do we prize 


his society, and the more bitterly 


do we lament his absence, or de- 
cease. ae es. 
. Friendship founded in this last 
most elevated basis, must ne- 
cessarily be as durable, as the 
qualifications from which it ori- 
ginates, and when from any cause 
a change ensues in these; they 
- must still in common with all the 
other causes which influence the 
soul to affection, leave impressions 
‘cherished by a reminiscent plea- 
sure, proportioned to their origi- 
ginal vivacity and elevation. Pro- 
bably no source of attachment 
would be'more durable, were the 
souls of those concerned, to pro- 
gress in a common path of im- 
provement, uninfluenced by oppo- 
nent passions. But mixture with 
the: world, too often perverts them 
mto discordant channels of mental 
exercise: while the heart is hard- 
ened, and jarring passions arise. 
- Bat when existing between mdi- 
viduals of different sex, when 
combined with that influence which 
erdinarity constitutes ‘the’ passion 
of love, and: when cemented by 


those which: give rise to conjugal: 


remark, that we like our op- 
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affection, this species of attach- 
ment must of all others be the 
most celestial and permanent. 
Such a contexture of indissoluble 
and blissful ties and attractions 
must carry “friendship to its noon- 
tide point, and give the rivet of 
eternity.” ‘ High-flavoured bliss 
for gods! on earth how rare.” 
But after having analytically in- 
vestigated the sources of human 
attachments, when we return to 
survey their momentuous influence 
m the human boson, we feel as if 
there was something in the effect 
for transcending the probable in- 
fluence of apparent causes: and 
borne by fancy above the just re- 
straints of analytick deduction we 
may imagine ourselves arrayed 
with a peculiar faculty or sense of 
affection, the most exquisite result 
of all our senses, nay above all 
sense, which is more refined than 
contact, or even the gentlest touch 
of vision, an influence celestial, 
mysteriously exciting in congenia} 
souls ineffable delight, as that 
which floating on the wings of 
harmony produces in kindred in- 
struments reechoing unison. 
je 2k s ANALYTICUS. 
pan 
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‘CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
(Continued from page 301.) 

ANACREON was a native of Teos, and 
applied himself to Lyrick Poetry, with 
small pretensions to genius, and sometimes 
little regard to decency. He possessed a 
correct taste, and an exact acquaintance 
with the weaknesses of human nature: 
His Odes are simple, perspicuous, and 
tender; and appegr to be written with the 
greatest ease. The pannan of human 
passions constitute their sole subject, and 
they display the careless gayety of a mind 
resolved to be at ease, and giving itself ng 
trouble about tomorrow. Probably the: 
smoothness and ease of his compositions 
has been the cause.of their descending to 
posterity. The.immorstality of some names 
is in sóme sort ridiculous. Little did: Ana- 
ereon know that near two thousand years 
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and Madame Dacier in France, would take 
so much pains to translate, correct, and 
ascertain, thesreading of the prodtictions of 
his loose hours. Mr. Balfour of Edinburgh, 
about thirty years ago published an ele- 
gant edition of Anacreon on a square yard 
of white sattin. So voluptuous a poet 
could not have desired to have his works 
published in any other manner! 
TyeTaevus wasa Lacedemonian. The 
Athenians had been ordered by the Ora- 
tle of Apoilo to ask a general from the 
Vacedzmonians, who, in derision, sent 
them this Tyrtzus, an old man, and lame, 
unacquainted with the art of war, but 
possessed of a great spirit and courage, 
with a turn for poetry. Horace compares 
his verses with those of Homer for their 
tendeney to excite a martial spirit. Post 
hos insignis Homeri, Tyrteusque, &c. This 
Poet applied the Elegiack measure, com- 
monly used for soft and tender subjects, to 
a very different purpase, and succeeded, 
but none since his time have dared to imi- 
tate him. What remains of him consists 
chiefly in a comparative view of the ta- 
lents of the mind, to show how useless all 
ofthem might be to sucijety, unless accom- 
panied by bravery and a military spirit. 
Some account may not be amiss, of those 
poets, whereof we have only small frag- 
ments remaining. ; 
Puocriiipes composed Elegiack verses, 
containing moral precepts. Simmias of 
Rhodes composeda poem inthe shape of 
egg; another resembling a pair of wings, 
a shepherd’s pipe, an altar, and an ax. 
The ancients can dispute the preemi- 
mnence of folly and false taste, as well as 
that of propriety, elegance, and beauty. 
A poem on the story of Hero and Leander 
is attributed to Muszus, but. does. not 
teach that elevated character and rank, 
which Virgil has given him among the 
poets. It is the work of an inferiour au- 
thour, though, perhaps, pretty ancient: 
Menanpes, and Dieaitus were the 
favourite authours of Comedy among the 
ancient Greeks, yet we have only a few 
fragments of them left, which excite us to 
regret what is lost. We can only conjec- 
ture the foundation of: their great cha- 
racter among their cotemporaries from a 
few sentences preserved by accident. Al- 
ceus, Sappho, and Mimnermus, are known 
only by fame, and smallfragments. The- 
nis, Moschus, and Bion are’ writers of 
Flepiack verse, and we have sundry moral 
sentences of their compositions preserved. 
PHavaris, the tyrant of Agrigentum, 
in Sicily, is not only famous for the brazen 
bull presented him by Perillus, in which 
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after his death, Mr. Barnes in England, | 


he burnt that artist. His fame is preser- 
ved likewise by a small collection of his 
Epistles, which has descended to posterity, 
They do not seem intended for publication, 
and the subjects of them are not very-inte- 
resting. `- They are prized chiefly for the 
language, which is much extolled by the 
criticks. Mr. Boyle and Dr. Bentley have 
had furious contests concerning the authen- _ 
ticity of these Epistles. In Theognis, 
Theocritus, Archimides, and Phalaris we 
see the colonial language of ancient Greece, 
and remark with pleasure in what purity 
they preserved it. It isto be wished, that 
the English Language may be as well pre- 
served in this country, as the Greek is in 
the Epistles of Phalaris. 
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PrauTtus composed twenty ‘comedies, 
which have been preserved to our time. 
When we reflect that he had only rude ex- 
amples before him, such as Andronicus, 
Nevius, and Accius, he may be allowed 
to possess no small merit. Douhttess, he 
derived no small assistance from Greek au- 
thours, though some of his plays are ma- 
nifestly originals. * His ‘Miser js still read 
with pleasure and admiration, even aftée 
Moliere and Fielding have tried their 
talents on the same subject. Hig Amphi- 
truo has been imitated by Mr. Dryden and 
Moliere. The latter has also imitated his 
Menechmi,. from which, probably, Shake 
peare took the first hint of his Comedy of 
Errours. 

The Punick scene in’ Plautus’s Panualug 
is the only fragment ofthat language now 
remaining. Parzus and Bochart have tay 
ken great pains to illustrate its affinity to 
the Hebrew. Horace scarce seems to do 
justice to Plautus, and treats his admire 
as fools; At nostri Proavi, &c. Though not 
so much ¢elebrated by the criticks, Plau, 
tus appears to have possessed as much gè- 
nius and knowledge of human nature, u$ 
any of the ancient dramatick writers. ` 


4 
aa 


Lucan was a native of Corduba mi 
Spain. He wrote the Pharsaliz or the civi 
war between Pompey and Cæsar, which 
may be called an historick rather than a hé> 
roick poem. He details his incidents i 
the order of time they happened, and 
makes little use of machinery. Lucan 
wanted not genius, but he was deficient ia 
taste, and the clevation of his style often 
degenerates into bombast; not but that ‘he 
likewise has his beauties, but these are not 
numerous. The genius of Lucan was not 
equal to the subject he had -undertaken, 
and he sinks under the weight of the preat 
characters of Cæsar, Cato, Pompey, an 
Cornelia, which he endéavours.to repreé 
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sent. As adescriber of nature he some- 
times deserves praise. Being obliged to 
eut his veins by Nero he died repeating 
some of his own verses, in which he had 
represented a person dying by loss of 
blood. ssi. 
' Sratius wasa little genius, and may 
be called a versifier, rather than a poet. 
His Thebaid is a mere imitation of Virgil 
and -Homer, and bears few marks of inven- 
tion. The work of Statius has that dul- 
ness whichis inseparable from works of 
mere imitation. His Silve and Achilleid 
are entirely of the same character, and in- 
stead of representing nature, recal to: the 
memory of an attentive reader, those pas- 
sages only of ancient poets, which he has 
marred by endeavouring to imitate. Sta- 
- thus’s Thebaid has been lately translated in- 
to English. What a capricious thing 18 
popular approbation! It would be strange 
if he should become a favourite authour. 
Sirivs Iraicus was a man of letters, 
ambitious of the reputation of a poet, , but 
not designed by nature for poetical compo- 
sitions. He was the friend of the younger 
Pliny, and paid great respect to` the me- 
mory of Virgil. He has writ the History 
of the Punick War in what he thought he- 
Foick verse. His work, probably, cost 
him much labour, but he was a man of 
fortune, and had nothing else to do. His 
language is cold and stiti, and he does not 
appear to copy from nature, but from other 
authours. Neither Statius nor he appear 
to. have possessed any high degree. of taste 
or invention. For the sake of brevity, we 
may apply the same character to Valerius 
Flaccus, the authour of the Argonauticks. 
Claudian, Ausonius, andSidonius Apollina- 
rius were poets of the middle-age, and not 
to be reckoned among classick authours. 
Panegyrick, Epigram, and the lighter kinds 
of poetry, were those in which they excel- 
led. It is usually remarked of Claudian, that 
wanted only a subject to make him a 
great poet, but unluckily, he chose the rape 
of Proserpine, which admitted of little va- 
riety and few persons. 


Boetutvs the Consul, who wrote part- 
ly an verse, may be reckoned among the 
poets of the middle age, as well as Pru- 
dentius, who wrote on Christian and sa- 
cred subjects, but Prudentius is far infe- 

` riour to Boethius in taste and learning. The 
prose, as well as the verse of Boethius 
was much admired by his cotemporaries. 


. The eight tragedies of Seneca deserve 
to be mentioned, as being.the only perfor- 
mances of that kind extant fg tue Roman 
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language. Many will not allow them to be 
the productions of Seneca, the philoso- 
pher. Yet they havea Spanish cast, and 
resemble the writings of those Spaniarda 
who wrote in Latin. This language does 
not seem well adapted to tragedy, and al 
the tragedies of Seneca, except the Octa» 
via, are only translations from the Greek.. 


Quintus Curtivs wrote the History 
of Alexander the Great. He was a re. 
tainer to the Proconsul of Africa, and is 
said to have been informed of his fate by a 
supernatural apparition. From what ave 
thorities he compiled this work we know 
not. He does not always agree with Ar- 
rian. His language is perspicuous, ner- 
vous, and proper, but the two first books of 
his history are lost. John Freinshomius has 
writ a supplement to it. Mr. Digby hag 
translated the history of Quintius Curtius 
rather negligently. — 

EDERE 
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Lorp Currs. 

Lord Cutts, descended from a fa- 
mily long settled at Arkesdon, in 
Essex, was son of Richard Cutts, Esq. 
and successour to his elder and only 
brother Richard, who died unmar- 
ried. Sir John Cutts, of Childerley, 
in Cambridgeshire, created a baronet 
in 1660, either from a distant rela- 
tionship, or merely for having the 
same surname, adopted his father as 
his heir; by which means a conside~ 
rable estate and an elegant seat at 
Childerley centered in him; who, 
upon this accession of fortune, dis- 
posed of his Essex estates, and fixed 
his family residence at Childerley. 

Lord Cutts was bred to arms. At- 
taching himŝelf to the duke of Mon- 
mouth, he followed his fortunes as 
aid-de-camp to the duke of Lorrain, 
in Hungary. On his return, he be- 
came an attendant upon the Princess 


| Mary, and went with her highness, 
on her marriage, into Holland. Wil- 
liam HI, procured him the command 


of an English regiment in the Dutch 


service. Shocked at the conduct of: 


James II, “the Protestant religion 
being dearer to him than all things: 
in this world,” he accompanied the 


prince of Orange to England in 1688, 


who gave him. the second regiment 
of foot-guards; created. him, Dec. 6, 
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1690, Baron Cutts, of Gournan, in 
Ireland; and, in 1693, appointed 
him governour of the Isle of Wight. 
- Ashe had represented Cambridge- 
shire in. parliament, he was after- 
wards returned a member for New- 
port, in the Isle of Wight. He often 
distinguished himself in the House 
of Commons as an oratour;—but it 
was a little too much like court-mar- 
tial law, when he proposed that Cap- 
tain Porter’s evidence should be al- 
lowed sufficient to convict Sir John 
Fenwick, under the idea that, as it 
was a new case, it was allowable. 

As the manners of a soldier and the 
camp were more congenial to his 
lordship’s mind than the compara- 
tively still life of the senate, he ac- 
companied the king to Flanders, and 
greatly distinguished himself at Na- 
mur, the siege of which place was 
the most brilliant of all William’s 
military transactions. Lord Cutts 
received a dangerous wound in the 
head at the above siege; but such 
was his. ardour, that he barely sub- 
mitted to have it dressed, and imme- 
diately returned to his post. 

In the reign of Queen Anne he 
was made a lieutenant-general of the 
forces in Holland, and employed in 
aii the campaigns of the second war 
in Flanders, as he had been in the 
frst. Eager for military fame, he 
witlingly shed his blood, and particu- 
Jarly distinguished himself at Stein- 
kirk, at Fort St. Michael, at Venlo 
(which he carried swogd in hand,) 


Ruremont, Korkslet, and Blenheim; | 


everywhere showing that “ he was a 
stranger to fear,” by giving the 


strongest proofs of intrepidity. Re- 


-ecting the idea of implicit obedience 
to the Duke of Marlborough, Lord 
Cutts left the service in disgust, and 
was sent, covered with scars, and 


crowned with laurels, into a kind of 


honourable exile, to Ireland, being 
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appointed, March 23, 1704-5, one of 
the lords justices general of that 
kingdom, and general of all the for- 
ces there. He died in Dublin, Jan. 
26, 1706, and his remains were in- 
terred onthe 29th, in Christ Church 
cathedral, in that city. His death 
was lamented by the publick; but 
Swift disgraced himself by the most 
illiberal reflections upon this gallant 
nobleman, in his scurrilous lampoon 
called the Salamander. © 


His lordship was not only a patron 
of poetry* (as Briscoe’s dedication te 


Mrs. «Behn’s works will serve to 


prove,) but a poet himself, and as: 
such he is classed among the noble: 
authours. It is acknowledged he had. 
« abundance of wit ;” but he has been’ 
charged with having too great a por- 
tion of “ vanity and self-conceit.”” In 
his person he was “ pretty tall, lusty, 
and well-shaped.” As: an officer, ex- 
tremely vigilant and prompt in exe- 
cution; in private life an agreeable 
companion: and so liberal, that his. 
revenues, great as they were, were 
not sufficient to satisfy the demands 
made upon them. 


s Yet Cutts was no unsocial creature, 
s And Lindsay felt for human nature.” — 


Though twice married, he left no 
issue. His wives were, a sister of 
Sir George Treby, knt. lord chief 
justice of the Common Pleas, who 
was a widow; and the daughter of 
Sir Henry Pickering, of Whaddon, 
in Cambridgeshire, bart. well known 
as the charming. Lady Cutts, and whe 
has been noticed in the last reign. 


* Sir Richard Steele’s popular publica-- 
tion “ The Christian Hero,” is dedicated 
to Lord Cutts, a connexion he was led inte, © 
probably by his military engagement at that 
time. p” 
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_' TRAVELS. 
LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun- 


tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


.. (Continued from page 340.) 

. LETTER XIX... 
My dear E | | 
AS I may not again have oc- 
casion to mention the Vallais to 
you, I may as well give you some 
account of that country now, and 
of the people who inhabit it, in 
addition to the information which 
you will find in different books 
of travels. The extreme length 
of the valley of the Rhone, which 
forms by far the greater part of 
the, Vallaisan territory, is one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, and its 
greatest breadth about thirty; and 


ae 


there. are several narrow recesses . 


which lose themselves in the neigh- 
bouring mountains: there is no- 


í 
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where a more strongly marked. 
variety of soil and climate to be 


met with, than in the Vallais. To 


fertile fields succeed uncultivated . 
deserts, and moun‘sins tovered, ` 
with eternal snow, overhang those 
vallies where one experiences alk 
the evils of heat, and moisture, 
and stagnated air : their intercourse 
with the rest of the world, except 
by the valley of the Rhone, is at 
all times difficult, and in winter 
rendered nearly impracticable by 
the fall of snow; so that they have 


remained longer than the rest of 


Europe in the darkness of the 
middle ages, and have universally 
incurred the imputation of igno- 
rance, laziness and superstition. 
The upper Vallais, which was di- 
vided into seven communities, each 
possessing a portion of indepen- 
dent sovereignty, not unlike that 
of our states in America, and re- 
presented in the sovereign council 
or congress, became proprietors 


of the lower Vallais by right of 
a 


S54 


conquest in a war against the 
Duke of Burgundy in the year 
one thousand four hundred and 
seventy-six; had they now admit- 
tei their neighbours to a fair par- 
ti nation of rights, and not pre- 
{-rred the illiberal advantage of 
yroverning as subjects, those, whom 
they ought to have embraced as 
brethren, it js probable that their 
remote situation, the poverty of 
their country, their inoffensive 
toliticks, and the facility with 
«hich they might have gratified 
france in granting a passage 
through their territory into Italy, 
weuld have insured their tranquil- 


line ; there is no arguing, I confess, 


ev the probable conduct of the di- 
rectory of the ‘French republick, 
tut the plausible pretext of libe- 
rating the oppressed, would not 
have been afforded them. . Berne 
was taken in March, ninety eight, 


and the people of the upper Val- 


tass were shortly after made to 
itulerstand, that they must free 
tucir subjects from their allegi- 
cave, and admit them to the equal 
1<.jopment of every civil and poli- 
iual privilege: to this, though 
viin some degree of reluctance 
ti: y, consented, and the new elec- 
non districts. had been already 
tuarked out, and every preparatory 
‘ueasure taken: for: the important 
‘ange, when there came anew 
cider from the directory, that the 
Vilas was. nq longer to be con- 
sulered. as an independent state, 
but as a department of the new 
Vicivctick government, which had 
iniciy been established upon the 
ruvcs of the Swiss aristocracy: the 
whole of the upper Vallais flew to 
aiins upen, this indignity being 
ofi-red them, nor did they yield 
unril all the powers of resistance 
uad been exhausted in a succession 
of bloody actions, in which their 
mwns and villages were taken by 
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storm, their property destroyed, 
and the persons of the more help- 
less part of the community treat-. 
ed witha degree of atrocity, that 
human nature recoils from a de- 
scription of. They have since, 
after another ineffectual effort, in 
eighteen hundred and one, and 
after undergoing every degree of 
oppression rather than request a 
union with France, been restored. 
to a sort of mutilated indepen- 
dence, which leaves them like 
shipwrecked passengers upon a de- 
sert shore. The new road which 
is connected with Geneva on the 
one side, and with the Italian re- 
publick over the Simplon on the 
other, is carried on with very little 
attention to the comforts of these 
poor Vallaisans: it is, by all. ac- 
counts a stupendous work, and 
will save the exertions of future 

Hannibals and Bonapartes; but 
if the tide of power should ever 
set in a different direction, if some 
great potentate should ever spring 
up to the south of the Alps, and 
Italy be once: more enabled, as in 
the time of the Romans, to avenge 
the insults and injuries which have 
been heaped up without mercy 
upon its ill. fated inhabitants, good 
policy and self-defence may require, 
that this easy access to France 
should be stopped up again. 

On our return from the rocks 
of Meilerai to Vevay, and about 
midway where St. Preux may be 
supposed to have been, when.a fit 
of despair had almost got the bet- 
ter of him, the wind headed -us, 
and the lake rose in gentle waves 
so as tO give a representation in 
miniature of the appearance we 
had so lately been familiar with; 
I felt no temptation however to 
jump overboard with any body in 
my arms, but waited patiently, as- 
sisting sometimes at an oar, some- 


times at.the helm, until. we xan. 
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into a cove between Clarens and 
Vevay, and landed in the midst of 
a scene of labourers and sun-burnt 


maidens. You may now transport 


yourself back again to Secheron, 
observing however as you pass, 
how visibly the lake has retired 
from its former boundaries, which 
may be traced by the accumula- 
' tion of pudding stone several feet 
above the present road, and depo- 
sited horizontally, and how regu- 
larly the Jura, like an immense 
wall, shuts in the prospect from 
the fort de PEcluse behind Rolle, 
where it begins to take a western 
direction, leaving that openin 

through which, in all probability, 
the waters flowed in former times 


towards the lake of Yverdun. The 


land about Vevay is cultivated al- 
most entirely in grapes, and is fre- 
quently held ata price beyond what 
I could have supposed possible, 
had I not been on the spot and de- 
rived my information from the best 
authority; a pause of twenty-five 
thousand six hundred square feet, 
(French feet) or about two thirds. 
of an English acre, has sold for 
five hundred pounds sterling, but 
the medium price, on an average 
during the last twenty years, may 


be called two hundred and fifty 


pounds an acre; the medium profit 
at the same rate has been about 
five per cent on the capital. My 
information on this subject and on 
some others, was from the clergy- 
man of the parish, who having 
accidentally met in 
the street, and having discovered 
him to bë a foreigner by his accent, 
for — had inquired of 
him the way to the inn, had ac- 
companied him and introduced 
himself to our acquaintance. He 
addressed us in good English, 
which I was not so much surpri- 
sell at as to find in him, the bro- 
ther of an old acquaintance, d’Eli- 
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ant, a Swiss officer, who had served 


as brigade major to Gen. Moul- 
trie, during the war of the revo- 
lution. The good man, who had 
been several years in England, 
was delighted to speak to us in 
the language of that country, and 
to make inquiries about America, 
which is the Eldorado of Switzer- 
land. 

The same sort of cultivation 
which prevails near Vevay, is to 
be found on the whole of the way 
to Geneva, and seems particularly 
well understood, and particularly 
profitable in the district of la Céte, 
which is a ramification of Jura, 
and presents an appearance, not 
unlike that of the south west 
mountains in Albemarle. The 


| Jura reminded me of the Blue 


Ridge, which it resembles very 
much, except that it is considcr- 
ably higher; there is a small por- 
tion of it immediately behind Ny- 


on, which deserves your attention: 


it is where a smaller mountain . 
known by the name of the Dole, 
rises above the general level and 
diversifies the scene: there is..a 
plain on the top of it of small ex- 
tent, but much,visited by strangers, 
who are desirous of enjoying one 
of the most sublime of all pros- 
pects. It is there that the shep- 
herds and labourers of the neish- 
bourhood meet by immemorial 
custom on the first Sundavs ot 
August in every year: the oc: ot 
everything that the mountain d '.- 
ries can produce is prepared for 
their entertainment, and every 
sort of rural game contributes to 
make their time pass away de- 
lightfully. One may without any 
great effort of imagination suppose 
what are the topicks of conversa- 
tion among such a group of rus- 
ticks, as they look about them from 
this elevated spot, of nearly a mile 
in perpendicular height above the. 
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' and villages are at their feet, the 
` Jarger towns of the Pays de Vaud 
‘are conspicuous, the Alps termi- 
‘nate the view or one side, and 
Josing itself inthe Alps is seen the 
‘yoad to Rome; Rome, the great 
‘fountain of indulgencies and dis- 
pensations, and always in some 
one way or other the seat of em-. 
ire; the lakes of Geneva and of 
verdun are spread out in all’their 
grandeur and magnificence of sur- 
rounding scenery, that of Annecy 


jn Savoy appears at a distance, and | 


that of Joux, seems bosomed in a 


deep vate, for ages, according to | 


tradition the favourite seat of in- 
mocence and simplicity, whilst that 
-of Morat, suggests to some gray- 
- haired peasant, that he has heard 
of a famous battle fought upon its 
banks in days of yore, when the 
Swiss were men indeed, and would 
‘admit of no degrading medium 
between liberty and death. | 
` ` One would hardly suppose that 
this isolated plain, so far removed 
în appearance above the. cares and 
evils of the world, could have been 
the scene of a shocking tragedy, 
but the account which I have now 
before me, and from which I take 
my idea of the prospect, ends with 
_a sad story, of a new married pair, 
whose fate will remind you of the 
Jovers described m one of Gay’s 
letters, as having been the victims 
of the same thunder storm: they 
had come up the mountain on their 
wedding day, followed by their 
‘Rearest friends, and by the guests 
of the marriage feast, and having 
shared in the amusements of the 
place for sometime, had with- 
= drawn a step or two from the com- 
pany and were conversing at the 
-edge of the plain, on that side 
where it ends abruptly. I am notso 
old, but that I can easily conceive 


the gay prospects of life, which 
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eountry below; their own fields | 


animated their conversation; they 
were pointing, perhaps, to the very 
grove, where they first exchanged 
mutual vows, or, to the steeple of 
the church, where those vows had 
been ratified by heaven; or sitting 
silent with their eyes fixed on 
some retired valley, some distant 
hill side; where their new cottage 
was to rise “ embosomed in a 
peach orchard,” they perhaps al- 
ready enjoyed in imagination, for 
they were young and very unex- 
perienced, that endless succession 
of days, which were to roll away 
in never-ceasing happiness, _ 

“ the seasons too, 


As ceaseless round a jarring world they 


roll, | 
Would find them happy still, the’ genial 
Spring EE. i - 
Would shed her rosy garland ọn their 
heads; 
Till evening came at 
mild, l 
When after the long vernal day of life, 
Together freed their kindred souls would 
` move l l 
To scenes, where love and bliss immortal 
reign.” ‘ 
But heaven had ordered’ other- 
wise—suddenly the earth gave way 
under the feet of the bride, the 
husband caught her in his arms, 
and they were precipitated togeth- 
er into the abyss below; a rock 
which projects from the side of 
the precipice, full many a fathom 
down, remained stained with the 


last, serene and 


‘blood of this ill-fated couple. 


k 


NEW BIOGRAPHY, 
OF SALLUST. 


By Tuomas Moone, Ese. 
(Concluded from page 345.) 


In the meantime thé wreck of 
Pompey’s army was collected un- 
der Cato and Scipio in Africa, 
and began to assume an aspectof 
resistance, which, though not very 
formidable, called for the atten- 
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tion of Cesar. He accordingly 
gave directions to Sallust, whom 


he had appointed one of his lieu- 


tenants, to march with a body of 
. troops to the coast, and there em- 
- bark immediately for Africa. But 
Jong and painful service had wea- 
_ried these hardy veterans. As 
soon as they arrived at the place 
of embarkation, and found that 
they were destined to new dan- 
pers, a spirit of mutiny declared 
itself, and they refused to obey 
the orders of their lieutenant. In 
vain did he threaten and promise ; 
their discontent soon kindled into 
fury, and he was forced at length 
to consult his own safety by flight, 

while the malcontents proceeded 
with the most furious menaces to- 
wards Rome, murdering, indis- 
criminately, all who were ill-fated 
. enough to encounter them. Cæsar, 
upon hearing of their approach, 

went forth, to meet them alone, 
notwithstanding the representa- 
tions of his friends, who trembled 
at the danger to which he exposed 
himself, and it was upon this oc- 
casion that by the single word 
.  Quirites,” he abashed a whole 
army of mutineers, and had them 
all repentant at his feet. Such 
was the dominion which he held 
over the soldiers, and must ever 
be the ascendency of those splen- 
did qualities, ` which, like the shield 
of the magician in Ariosto, daz- 
Zle men out of their liberties. 


_ E tolto per virtù dello splendore 
La libertate a loro. Cant. ii. 


Soon after the arrival of Cæsar 
in Africa, there were some ap- 
prehensions entertained of a scar- 
city of provisions for the troops; 
in consequence of which a part of 
the fleet was detached under the 


command of Sallust to take pos- | 


session of the island of Cercina, 


in which a rich magazine had been 
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formed by the enemy. “ I do not 
pause to consider,” said Cæsar, 
in giving orders to his lieutenant, 
*« whether: the service on which I 
send you is practicable or not; the 


‘situation in which we are placed 


admits neither of delay nor dis- 
appointment.” The enterprise, 
however, succeeded without much 
difficulty. Decimius, who com- 
manded at Cercina, upon seeing 
the approach of the squadron, 
escaped to sea in a skiff, and abane- 
doned the island to Sallust, who, 
taking possession of the stores, 
had the’ corn. all shipped aboard 
his transports, and returned with 
the welcome supply to Cesar. 
This is the only occurrence du- 
ring the war, in which the histo- 
rian appears to have been promi- 
nently concerned; but either his 
services or his flattery recommen- 
ded him so strongly to Cesar, that 
he was appointed, after the con- 
quest of Numidia, to the govern- 


ment of the whole African pro- 


vince, including Lybia, Numidia, 
and Mauritania, and extending 
along the coast from Carthage to 
the ocean.} If the wild irregulari- 
ties of youth were all that could 
be objected to Sallust, his biogra- 


‘phers would have lingered less 


harshly on his name, and the 
follies of the boy would have been 
forgotten in the greatness of the 
man.{ But those cold vices of the 


pA 

* «It is not thus,” says De Brosses, 
“that ordinary men are addressed; and 
when we recollect that it was Cæsar who 
gave these orders, we cannot but think 
highly of the talents of Sallust who re- 
ceived them.” 

t “ Elle comprenoit la Lybie maritime, 
la Numidie et la Mauritanie; c’est-à-dire 
toute la côte d’Afrique depuis Carthage 
jusqu’à Pocéan.” M.de Brosses, Vie de 
Salluste, tom. iii. p. 360. ' 

+ There is something so meritorious, in 
surmounting early frailties, that a manhood 
of virtue is even enhanced by a youth of 
irregularity. Neither the temperance nor — 
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heart, which time can neither sof- 
ten nor eradicate, were, unhappily, 
his’ leading characteristicks, and 
have left the darkest stain. upon 
his memory. So active was the 
spirit of rapacity with which he 
plundered the subjects of his go- 
vernment, thatin the course of a 
year he returned to Rome, sinking 
under the wealth which he ‘had 
wrung from the unfortunate Nu- 
midians. An effort was made to 
bring him to an account for these 
extortions, but the fruits of his 
‘guilt enabled him to avert its pun- 
ishment; a bribe administered to 
Cesar was the spell which dissol- 
ved the prosecution, and Sallust 
was left to employ his affluent lei- 
sure in writing against luxury, 
speculation, and avarice. 

With the wealth of the injured 
Africans he laid out those deli- 
cious gardens* which still ‘ look 


the orthodoxy of St. Austin would have 
appeared to us half so admirable, if he had 
not been jn his youth both a Manichzan and 
a profligate. 

* M. de Brosses, in his life of Sallust, 
has described these gardens very amply 
and accurately. The learned president 
visited Italy in the year 1739, and has given 
such a lively account of his travels that we 
cannot help wishing he had written more in 
this stvle, and had left all the learned lum- 
ber of his Sallust to German professours and 
Scotch doctors of laws. The following 
is hi» account of the site of these gardens: 
s Ils comprenoient a ce qu’il semble, tout 
ce grand espace qui se trouvé enfermé 
entre les murs de Rome, la rue de la porte 
Colline (via Salaria), la rue qui va des 
x tre fontaines ou de la porte Pie jusqu’à 
| angle de S. Suzanne (via Nomentana,) et 
de la, suivant en ligne droite le long des 
jardins de Barberini, ct à travers les jardins 
de Ludovisio, jusqu’aux murs de Rome, ou 
peu en deçà de la porte Pinciane, à l’angle 
d2 Pancienne rue Collatine. Cet espace 
qui contenoit autrefois la maison, les jardins 
et la marché de Salluste, le temple et le 
cirque de Vénus Erycine ou Sallustienne, 
les petits temples de la Lune et de Quiri- 
nus, les rues de Mamuria et de la Grenada 
(malum Punicum) et meme peut-etre une 
partie de la place exécrable (campus Scele- 


ratus,) où l’on enterroit vives les vestales 
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green” in the pages of antiquity, 


and which were long the, delight, 


and the wonder of Rome. There, 
in the midst of parterres and por- 


ticos, with an Italian sky over his. 


head, and the voluptuous ‘statues 


of Greece before his eyes, the 


historian produced those rigid les- 


‘sons of temperance, those strong 


delineations of character and those 
connected views of motives, events 
and consequences, which deserve 
so justly to be called “ Philosophy 
teaching by examples.” There, re- 
posing in the temple of his Venus, 


after an interview, perhaps, with | 


some fair Libertina, he inveighed 
against the sensuality of the Ro- 
man youth; or reclining amidst 
vases and pictures which African 
gold had purchased, composed his 
elaborate declamations against the 
rapacity of provincial governours. 

Such were the labours and the 
luxuries, which Sallust. was obli- 
ged to relinquish, before he could 
be weary of the one or sated 
with the other. He died at the 
age of fifty-one, in the year of 
Rome 718; and perhaps the best 
summary of his life and character 


is comprised in the following cou- 


plet of Young: 


The man disgusts us, while the writer 
shines, a : 
Our scorn in life, our envy in his lines ! 
The merits of Sallust as a wri- 
ter and a historian have been often 
discussed, and are in general just- 


coupables, est aujourdhui occupé par divers 
terreins incultes, par les eglises de N. D. 
de la Victoire, de Sante Suzanne et de St. 
Nicolas de Tolentin, par la rue Salaria, par 
les vestiges d’un ancien cirque, nommé 
mal-a-propos, dans quelques cartes moder- 
nes, le cirque de Flore, mais qui est en 
effet le cirque de la Vénus Erycine de Sal- 
luste, et enfin par les jardins de Negroni, 
Pextremité de ceux de Barberini, et la plus 
grande partie de ceuxde Ludovisio.” Tom. 
ii. p. 362. 


- 
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ly EEA N He shows, how- 
ever, the fallacy of a- standard in 
criticism, as. there is scarcelý a 
fault in his writings, which some 
have not praised as a beauty ; and, 
on the other hand, scarcely a beau- 
ty which some have not censured 
as a fault. 
mires the brevity af his style, 
there-are others who condemn it 
as vicious and affected ;* and Ju- 


lius Scaliger, with a still more ca- 


pricious singularity of opinion, de- 
clares that diffusion and prolixity 
are the most strikmg defects of 
Sallust. Fhe speeches, i interwoven 
with his history, which some cri- 
ticks value so highly, are consider- 
ed by others. as false and inelegant 
fabrications ; and Cassius Severus. 
has classed them among the fail- 
ures of genius with the verses. of 
Cicero and the prose ef Virgil. 
The authenticity of these har- 
angues is certainly too.questionable 
to admit of their exciting such a. 
lively degree of interest as might 
atone for the interruption which 
they cause in the narrative; and 
even the dramatick allusion that 
‘ should be preserved is destroyed 


by the uniformity of the historian’s | | 


style, which confers on the rough, 

_ uneducated. Marius an array of 
_ language as. dense and artificial as 
it gives. to the polished. and elo- 
quent Cæsar. Without, however,. 


entering into the minuteness af 


criticism, or pausing upon any of 
those ‘heretical opinrons which we 


have mentioned, we may consider 
ourselves orthodox in looking to 


a Quos mter (says Morhofius, PolyHist. 
lib. iv. cap. xi.) Joh. Petrum Maffeium 
quoque fuisse Erythzus refert Pinacoth. ii. 
p-53. “ Illud,” inquiens “in eo ferendum 
non erat, quod Sallustium Crispum, Roma- 
na daa historie. ad sui judicii calculum 


revocare et damnare audebat; ideo fortasse, © 


quod divinam ejus prudentiam illustremque 


While Quintilian ad- 
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Sallust as one of the purest models 
of historical composition; as a 
writer, whose style, though for- 


med on the study of the Greeks, 
is peculiarly his own and ori- 


ginal both in its faults and in its 
perfections, being often affected 
yet always vigoreus, and some- 
trimes too brief yet never obscure. 
The precepts of virtue too with 
which he has enriched his works 
are truly philosophical and most 
admirably inculcated ; and we have 
only to regret, while we read and 
admire them, that these flowers of 
moral eloquence are not native to 
the heart of him who utters them; 
but, like Virgil’s branch of gold 
upon the gloomy tree in the shades, 
are a kind of bright excrescence, 
“ quod non sua seminat arbor.” , 
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CRITICISM. 


Rupa. Porms, Moral and Descriptive ste 
which are addel, Poems on several sub- 
jects. By Joun Hayes, A. B. Professour 
of Languages, Dickinson College, Carlisle 
From the press of A ETEA Whitehalt.. 
1807, pP- 180. 


Perhaps .ne species of poetry has 
been so frequently attempted as the 
rural. Inthe spring of life, ere the 
sensibility of the heart has been fro- 
zen by the sad realities which it must 
experience in an interconrse with 
the world, the charms. of nature 
make the most vivid and: delightfuk 
impressions. If the creative imagi- 
nation of the poet can, even in his. 
closet, so embody his ideas, as ta 
give to airy nothing a local habitation. 
and a name; how much more forci- 
ble and exquisite. must his sensations. 
be, holding converse with his Creator 
in his works, when in the words of a 
royal bard, & The flowers appear on 
the-earth, the season of the song is 
returned, and the voice of the turtle. 


is heard.in our land?” 


$60, 
The youthful days of our authour 


appear to have been passed amid 
the scenes which he describes. 


_ The following is his preface: 


«In presenting the following poems 
to the publick, the authour feels a 
degree of diffidence peculiar to a 
young writer, unknown to the world, 
and sensible of his own imperfections 
-—a diffidence, which has been much 
increased by the generous and active 


part which some of his friends have - 
taken, in recommending the work 


to the publick, and procuring sub- 
scriptions. His apprehensions, lest 
its appearance might disappoint the 
publick expectation, and reduce his 
friends to the disagreeable necessity 
of retracting théir former opinion, 
have sometimes led him sincerely to 
repent of the step he has taken. 
Embarrassing, indeed, is the situa- 
tion of a young poet: in other wri- 
ters, truth and utility are sufficient 
to atone for almost every defect; but 
in a poet, whose professed object is 
to please, the reader naturally looks 
for some degree of excellence; and 
when he does not find it, he is very 
justly offended and disgusted. And 
yet of all writers, none is so ill quali- 
fied, as a poet, to judge of the merit 
of his own compositions ; or to deter- 
mine how far they are calculated to 
meet with general approbation. 
The pleasure he finds in composing 
leads him to expect, that others will 
find the same pleasure in reading 
his productions; in which expection 
he is frequently disappointed. The 
reason is obvious; the taste of the 
authour, and that of his readers may 
be very different; and this diversity, 
on which side soever the preference 
lies, will infallibly prevent his suc- 
cess. A poet must generally be, in 
some measure, pleased with his own 
compositions; it is this pleasure 
alone which can reconcile him to 
the labour necessary to finish any 
poetical work ; but it depends entire- 
ly upon the correctness of his taste, 
whether, or not, he shall be able to 
communicate any degree of the same 
pleasure to the judicious reader. 
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If, then, the authour of these 
poems has overrated: their merit, 


| (which he will be supposed to have, 


done, if they are unworthy of a pub-. 
lication.) the observations already of- 
fered will account for his mistake— . 
a mistake common to him with many 
others in almost every age and coun- 


try. : 


A considerable part of the Rural 
Poems was composed by the authour, 
some years ago, for his own amuse- 
ment, and without any immediate 
view to a publication. Following the. 
bent of his own inclination, he con-. 
tinued from time to time to prose- 
cute the work, till it arrived at its. 
present magnitude. Having from | 
childhood made poetty the amuse- 
ment of his’ leisure hours, and being 
sometimes carried to that species of 
composition by an impulse almost 
irresistible, it was natural for him to 
inquire, whether such an, exercise 
would, in the end, be productive of 
any benefit to himself, pr.others. To 
ascertain this he could not think of any 
expedient so infallible as that of pub- 
lishing these poems; as the tribunal 
of the publick alone has power to 
pronounce, decisively, and without 
appeal, upon the merit of any pro- 
duction. a . 


The authour regrets that he en- 
gaged in this work at so early a pe- 
riod of his life: several of his first 
productions, originally intended to 
make a part of the Rural Poems, 
have, upon a review been rejected 
altogether; and others after having 


undergone very considerable alte- 


rations, have been admitted in their 
present form, only because he had 
not time still further to improve 
them, or rather to substitute some- 
thing better in their place. Other 
parts which the authour himself con- 
demned, have been retained merely 
for the sake of connexion, After all, 
it is probable, that in every part of 
this work, some crudities, inaccura- 


cies, and other blemishes may be 


found; many of which a greater 
length of time, and more leisure for 
a severe examination might have 


Á 
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discovered and removed." Scarcely 
in any instance has the authour suc- 
ceeded to such a degree, as fully to 
satisfy himself. The reader is there- 
fore entreated to exercise candour 
and forbearance in the perusal of 


these poems, and to consider them in 


the light of a rude sketch, merely 
the outlines of a work, which, if it 


should ever undergo a second im- 


pression (an event-not very probable) 
may appear considerably improved. ` 
With ‘respect to the reception 
which he may experience, from.the 
publick,: the expectations, and the 
wishes of the authour are very mo- 
derate. It was not without much 
previous hesitation that he resolved 
to publish these Poems;. and now 
that they are likely to appear, he is 
Sometimes, from various considera- 
tions, tempted to wish that they had 
been yet confined to his desk, or 
even sentenced to a severer doom. 
Should their merit and reputation be 
such as to gratify the partial feelings 
of. his’ few sincere friends, it would 
be to him a highly pleasing reflec- 
ton. = 
When this little volume shali fall 
into the hands of a candid and bene- 
volent reader, the authour entreats 
him; that, if he discovers in it any- 
thing like accuracy of description, 
or justness of sentiment, he would 
allow these to atone, in some degree, 
fær its various defects; anc if he 
‘Should find it entirely destitute of 
merit, that he would suffer the fn- 
correctness of the .authour’s judg- 
ment, and perhaps something of that 
partiality ‘which we feel for what is 
our own, to pass, as his apology, for 
having given it to the publick.” . 
A volume of. American poetry is 
. almost a phenomenon in literature, 
and we opened the present one with 
no very favourable expectations. Ru- 
ral Poems, are, in general, little 
more. than “ pouring out of one 
Phial into another.” There have been 
a few inspired bards, but a herd of 
servile imitations. In our expecta: 
tions, however, we were agreeably 
tisappointed, and much pleased to 
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find that we could speak of the vo- 
lume before us in a tone of com- 
mendation. In many parts itis en- 
titled to the claim of originality ; and 
the American scenery with which it 
abounds, is depicted with much fide- 
lity and beauty. We exhibit the 
following passages, taken with little 
selection, as a proof of its merits. ` 


In through my window breaks a boundless 


song 
From all the groves around; the morn’s 
soft breath. ae 
Whispers abroad, or through the lifted. 
sash l 


My pillow fans. Ah! let me haste away! | 

The hour of prime will soon be past, the 
winds R pe e oh 

Shake from the flower the pearly drops, 
. and waste | 

Its pany sweets. Now glows the liquid. 


sky 
With rosy light. Shorn of her beams the 
moon 
Pale in the west retires. Close by the 
wood, 
Around the blooming pastures let me stray; 
Where bathed in dew the clover blossoms 


nod 
Before the gale,.and breathe a rich per- 
fume. | 
In wanton pride elate, the approaching 
steed ` 
Snorts at the passenger; or flyingo’er =~ 
The smoking field, devours the ground 
with speed : 
High in the wind his head; the flaky hair 
Lightens along his proudly arched neck; 
His fiery nostrils smoke ; his waving mane 
Like streamers round his sturdy shoulders 
lays. - 
Noisy, above my head, on frequent wing 
The woodpecks rove, in-playful freaks en- 


-~ gaged; TS 
Round, thro’ the boughs, and leaves, and. 
open sky, 7 ; 
They urge the sportive chace ; till gathe- 
red on . 
Some agéd bough, loud the mock quarrel 
sounds | dash 
In harsh and scolding notes: then parting 
, wide 
Each fastens on some bare decayed trunk z- 
And with their beaks the hardened oak re~ 
sounds. TERT 
But, now behold, the dazzling orb of 
da : 
Flames in the east. Down to the dewy 
The feathered tribes repair; or to the 
wood 
i bites retire; -all but the-tuneful bird, 
| sings melodious from the lofty ims 
x x 
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Charmer of groves, that, on some airy top, 
Sole seated, sings through all the live-long 


ay, 

And warbling o’er a thousand varied notes, 

Pours ‘her sweet melody around. Oft too, 

When all is hushed amid the silent hours, 

Serenely bright o’er nature’s midnight rest 

Smiles the fair moon, and from the distant 
wood 

Is heard the night-bird’s interrupted 
strain; 

Soft breaks her musick from the sleeping 
grove, 

And charms the ear of night. | 

Rising with morn, the breezy zephyrs 
shake 

The spangled mead, play o'er the bending 
corn, 

And murmur thro’ the grove ; or on the 
floods | | 

Gently disport, and curl the restless waves. 


The following description of Win- 
ter, is, at the same time, faithful and 
poetick. | 

Not wrapt in fogs, ’mid ever-frowning 
: storms, . 

And deepening glooms, in sullen state en- 
throned, ` 

Our winter reigns; of piercing eye, and 
stern, . 

Tho’ cloudless aspect, on the northern 
blast o3 

He rides sublime, and rules with iron rod 

The prostrate world. But ere he yet ar- 
Fives 

To rule the year, he sends his harbingers, 

November’s rains, poured down in copious 


From leaden skies. All night the ceaseless 

. shower | 

Beats on the wood; and fast at every drop 

Struck from the boughs, the withered 
leaves descend. - 

Next morn the forest waves it’s naked 
arms 

Before the blast. Stretched o’er the vale 
immense 

The torrent glitters to the morning sun : 

Proud of a transient greatness, not its own, 

It foams, and boils, and roars along the 

lain. 


Heard high amid the clouds, the nightly 
cry 
@f banded wild-geese, through the path- 


. less air 
Steering with heaven-taught wing their 
annual course, 


Fore warns the swain of winter’s near ap- 


proach. 

. . . A somber gloom 
Invests the world, and night in deepening 
shades 3 
Closes around. Scarce yet perceived, mi 

nute, va 
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And rare the snowy articles descend; >. 

Felt on the hand of busy swain, as to 

His nightly charge he bears the fragrant 
ay. 


Now. let the fire be trimmed, and social 

chat 

Drive na the hours; the song and rustick 
tale 

Go merry round ; while heard without, the 
storm `: 

Howls unregarded, on the face of things - 

Effecting change unseen; till from his door, 

The alo surprised; sees by his taper’s 

- . light, 

The whitened ground, and fast descending 
snow. l f 

Whence is it that this scene has charms, 
and o’er 

The musing soul a pensive pleasure spreads, 

Inspiring happy thought! these precious 
hours l 

I steal from sleep, while silence dwells 
'around. - 

My windows closed, the blazing hearth. 
emits 

A cheering ray. I ruminating sit, 

And from the blast that sadly sighs abroad 

Catch inspiration; through the boundless’ 
fields 

Of fancy stray; in Athens, or in Rome, 

Converse with sages born in other days, 

Or to the fairy world of fiction rapt, 

Paint to my mind, far in the watery waste, 

Some happy isle, where spring forever 
blooms. ; 


Thus on my mind poetick raptures swell, 

Too great for utterance; emotions strange 

Struggle within my breast, and transports 
igh; ` 


A sweet delirium, known tobards alone. ` 

Oft too, the songs cf ancient time return 

To memory, which in younger days I read 

ers keen delight. Say, which amid the 

and 

Shall raise the song: shall Milton’s hea- 
venly muse, 7 l 

Or Virgil’s polished strains, or Shakspeare’s 
lays 

Demand my ear? these too I love; but 
these E 

Must yield, when to my view the Grecian 
bard ; 

Unfolds his page, and in harmonious song 

Pours his resistless soul. Father of bards, . 

Whose boundless mind surveyed the vast 


f extent 
Ofnature’s field, and swelled his matchless 


song l 
With all her choigest stores! Majestick, 
broad, 
And deep: thus rolls the Mississippi’s flood 
Through southern plains, swelled with the 
* watery wealth 
Of half a world. Whate’er in song divine 


xX 
£ a 
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Has moved the soul, since frst her heaven- 


ty harp on, 
Urania strung, to charm the listening 
. world, — 
Is here contained ; hence other bards de- 
rived 
Their borrowed wealth; yet ne’er could 
- half exhaust . 
The golden mine. 


Nor would I, Milton, thy high-sounding 


harp, | 
The awful grandeur of thy soaring thouguts, 
And thy rich fancy’s ne’er exhausted stores 
Neglect, or lightly pass ; whether the deep 
Tartarian gulph, or heaven’s refulgent 
fields, - 
Or Eden’s rosy bow’rs thy verse depict. 
Nor bards of later times, illustrious heirs 
Of se fame, lights of Britannia’s 


Co wper, thy moral and descriptive lay 

Repeated oft, yet still with new delight. 

Nor thee, great bard’ of evangelick song ! 

Thou stored with lofty thought, and soar- 

l inghigh 

Above terrestial things : the world retires, 

And vast eternity her awful scenes 

Unfolds; till on the boundless view I’m 
lost, , 2 

And wonder how th’ immortal, high-born 
mind, 

Her dignity forgot, could, with such zeal, 

Pursue the baubles of so vain a world. 


. We have no hesitation to say that 
the Rural Potms display poetick ge- 
nius, and classical taste; but in 
many parts there are inaccuracies 
which we should be pleased to see 
corrected in another edition. .Had 
they been written in Latin or Greek, 
we believe the “ professour of lan- 
guages” would have discovered many 
false quantities, which have passed. 
him unnoticed in its present form. 
We observe, with displeasure, the 
Americanisms illy and lengthy used; 
and it was not without some surprise . 
that we, in our northern climate,- 
were told of shepherds singing. Con- 
cerning those gentlemen, we can 
only say, with the correct and ele- 
gant Goldsmith, that to.us “ Thyrsis | 
is one of the most insipid fellows we 
ever conversed with; and. as ‘for 
Corydon, we do not choosé his com-! 
company.” 


er 


* Dr. Young. 


os 
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For The Port Folio. 
: CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


(Concluded from page 301.) 

The younger Puiny was the Proconsul 
of Bithynia, and nephew of the famous 
Natural Historian. His Letters, though 
overdressed, with regard to language, ex- 
hibit a benevolent heart and a cultivated 
mind, and are the best description of the- 
manners of the age of Trajan, whose fa- 
vourite he wąs, snd whose panegyrick he 
has composed in the usual manner in which 
Prigces are praised, i.e. from invention, 
representing to them rather what they 
ought to be, than what they are, to excite 
them to deserve praise, by observing how 


- 


well it sounds’ 


Evtrorivs, and AvurELIUS Victor 
wrote short summaries of the Roman His- 
tory in the middle age. Their language is 
pure, considering the period they wrote m 
and they are sometimes put in the hands of 
youth, to give them a connected view of 
the Roman History. 

Florius, and Velleius Paterculus, are ab- 
breviations of the same kind, and possess- 
very little merit. l 


Seneca, the Stoick philosopher ought to 
be mentioned as a classick authour, though 
according to Quintilian, he corrupted the 
Roman eloquence, and introduced a bad 
taste. He was an oratour, as well as a 
philosopher, and like Aristotle and Plato, 
has treated both of Natural and Moral sub- 
jects. He was the Preceptor of Nero, and 
one ofthe victims of bis cruelty. Seneca 
was of Corduba, in Spain. By the bounty 
of his master, he became immensely rich, 
and the maxims of his philosophy were 
pure his manner of living was splendid 
and magnificent. This circumstance he 
has thought fit to convey to posterity 
himself, lest some other person should 
have gloried in the discovery, and made a 
merit of communicating it to the publick. 
Seneca has the honour of the famous 
Quinquinnium Neronis, as it was while he 
listened to Seneca’s counsels, that Nero 
gave so great satisfaction. The faithful- 
ness and worth of Seneca were also set 
in a stronger light by the enormities of 
Nero, when no longer under his influence. 
Seneca’s Exercises in Rhetorick, are pue- 
rile and contemptible, like all essays on 
feigned occasions. 

ae 
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Tre SIGNORA AVEDUTA,; 
From the German end French. 


It was midnight: and I was on the 


the great road between Naples and 


Rome, whenmy carriage broke down; 
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I had only one servant with me; 
‘we could not see a step before us, 
and were obliged to manage as well 
as we could to drag on the carriage 
as far as the post-house a mile off, 
in the hope of being able to have it 
Fepaired; but on our arrival there 
we found no other shelter than what 
was intended for the post horses and 
for the men who took care of them. 
We were in the midst of the Pontian 
marshes, and the bad air which is 
most noxious at this season of the 
year had driven every one else for 
refuge to the neighbouring towns. 


It was with very great difficulty and 


enly by promising to recompense 
handsomely, the ostler and posti- 
lion for their trouble, that I could 
prevail on them to undertake the re- 
‘pairsof my carriage, and they were ex- 
amining it for that purpose when we 
were joined by a pilgrim who had 
‘preceded me and who was adroitly 
eontriving to draw a handkerchief 
‘from my servant’s pocket, when I 
eaught him in the fact, and begged of 
him to be so good asto leave in its 
lace. Scust Signore, (excuse me, 
ir,) said lie, as if he had done it from 
‘inattention, and quietly returning to 
his: station in the corner, wrapped 
his cloak around him and goon forgot 
his disappointment in sleep. Being 
‘mm want of tools, and several other 
necessaries I endeavoured to prevail 
on the postillion to take a horse and 


go as far as the next town, and if pos- 


sible to procure them, but just as he 
had begun his preparationsfor setting 
gut, and I was making up my mind 
to the remaining a considerable time 
in this miserable place, the effort, for 
it was no inconsiderable a one was 
‘prevented, and the train of my reflec- 
tions interrupted by the arrival of a 
-eatriage, at the door of which I im- 
mediately presented myself. Who- 
ever you are said I to the travellers, 
whom the darkness of the night at 
‘frst rendered invisible to me, who- 
ever you are, you will not surely re- 
fuse your assistance to a stranger on 
his way te Rome, whose carriage 
bas met with an accident, and who is 
Utterly at a loss what to do, or how 
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to proceed on his journey. No cep- 
tainly, replied a voice, which J 

knew to be that of awomen, Giacomo? 
Pietro! come to this gentleman’s 
assistance and do everything in your 
power to be of service to him; but 
said she turning to me, why stay ex- 
posed to the cold in that miserable 
hovel? I am also on my way to 
Rome, why not take a place with me? 
One of my people shall remain and 
assist yours, and they will follow 
you with the carriage as soon as ft 
can be repaired : so saying the good 
Lady, whom I coukknow barely dis- 
cern by. the help of a taper from the 
stable, made room for me next to 
herself, whilst two persons who ap- 
peared to be her female attendants 
remained on the front seat. I would 
have excused myself; no ceremony 
said she, rather impatiently, I cannot 
bear it, come sit down here, come 
quick, no affectation ; so I accepted 
her offer and placed myself beside 
her, and having ordered my servant 
to follow me to Rome together with 
the: Lady’s, and to bring on my car- 
riage as: soon as possible, we drove 
on. The stranger soon overwhelm- 
ed me with questions: ‘ Whence 
I came ? How long I had been im Ita- 
ly? My object in visiting it? My rank 
in life? My age ? and whether I was 
single or married. ??” All these ques- 
tions followed each other rapidly, 
and without her appearing to pay any 
attention to my answers; but what 
surprised me much more was that 


‘she seemed to suppose I had asked 


her a question, and to feel herself 
called on to answer it, when in fact 
I should have been very far from 
taking such a liberty : “ why, I am 
going to the baths of Pisa,” said she; 
as if I had knownshe was going there, 
“ why am I going to Pisa? I go 
there in search of a husband, and it 
will be no easy thing to find one.” 
These last words gave rise in my 
mind to the most singular and un- 
pleasant conjectures. Every thing 
about my travelling companion seem- 
ed to announce opulence and high 
rank ; why then did she think it so 
difficult to find a husband? The te- 


oa. 
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tal .darkness of the night rendered 
it impossible for me to formi any idea 
of her shape or features, and I con- 
cluded that she must be old and ugly; 
besides her familiar manners and 


very great affability towards one who, 


was a perfect stranger to her, gave 


me no favorable idea of her delicacy - 


or prudence. To tell the truth I was 
not without fears, that in offering me 
so generously a seat in her carriage, 
_ she might have intended to save her- 
self the trouble of going as far as 
Pisa. As such was the result of, my 


reasoning, I got as far from her as I 


could, and drew myself up in the cor- 
ner, but I was wrong in doing so, for 
I soon found that her confidential 
prattle had only arisen from her im- 
possibility to refrain from speaking 
on the subject which seemed to en- 
gross her whole mind. “ It is not” 
continued she, “ that there are not a 
great many men who would think 
themselves blessed in the possession 
of my heart and hand, for thank God, 
I am still young, and neither ugly nor 
stupid, and if I do not flatter myself, 
am not deficient in those accomplish- 
ments which become my station ; 
but it would be a difficult matter to 
find aman such as I could wish. I 
have already been twice married ; 
and neither time happily, you will 
not therefore think it strange that I 
should now be rather difficult to 
please, both times i thought I had 
the best reasons in the world for sup- 
posing I had chosen well; I know 
you would like to hear my story, and I 
` will relate it to you, for l counton your 
discretion, andasI believe you topos- 
sess a sound judgment, founded on 
long experience and knowledge of 
the world, I must request of you in 
the end to give me your advice, as 
to the manner in which I must in fu- 
ture conduct myself; in order to 
avoid those dangers I have hitherto 
heedlessly exposed myself to.” So 
lost in astonishment was I at the con- 


fidence placed in me .that before I- 


could recover myself sufficiently to 
thank her for her compliment, she 
had begun her history in the follow- 
ing words: 
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«& Ilost my mother while I was yet 
a child, and my father, who did not 
like a convent education, determined 
to bring me up at home, where the 
seclusion was as great as in convents 
of the most rigid order. 

I was every Sunday carried to 
mass, and sometimes I was allowed 
to walk.in the garden, which was 
surrounded by high walls. Such 
were the recreations which, unul I 
had attained my fifteenth year, alone 
varied the uniformity of my life. 
One evening, as I was taking my ac- 
customed walk, I distinctly heard a 
man’s voice, which appeared to pro- 
ceed from the street, adjoining the 
garden wall. The voice was accom- 


panied by alute, and the words I 


soon discovered to be extempore. 
Never had musick appeared so de- 


lightful to me, and, perhaps, never: 


will again.” Here the lady paused, 
and turning to me, Stranger, said she 
« the charming age of fifteen comes 
never to return. A woman can hear 
but once the first eulogium on her 
beauty; the first declaration of ‘love 
can be made but once.” Such was 
the purport of the song addressed 
tome; I was fifteen, and T leave you 
to judge of the Impression made on 
me. I wished, above all things, to 
be able to scale the wall, but it was 
highand rugged, and the shades of 
nigh} had already extended their 


influence over the universe, when — 


the voice ceased. and I returned to 
my prison, divided between hope and 
fear. , 


What an idea did I not conceive 
of this unknown admirer; 


“ My fañcy formed him of th’ angelick 
kind, ; 

« Some emanation of the all beauteous 
mind.” 

How ardently I wished to see, and 
to speak to him! At last, evening 
returned, and I once more heard 
the voice which had so much plea- 
sedme. The same obstacles, how- 
ever, which had before prevented 


‘me from seeing him, stil existed, 


but I contrived to make a small aper- 
turc in the wall, through which we 


*» 


fused to comply with either of my 


conjure you, do not insist on over- 
coming my reluctance to maké my- 


_I had often heard of evil spirits, und 
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could converse. I now heard that 
he had often seen me at church, that 
he had long suppressed his love and 
admiration, and that the height of his 
ambition was to be sometimes allow- 
ed to amuse me with his voice; he 
added, that the idea of affording me 
any pleasure, would be to him su- 
preme felicity. I pressed him to 
tell me his name, and to give me 
such a description of himself, as that 
I might be able to recognise him the 
following Sunday at mass, but he re- 


requests. 


‘ Were you to see me,’ said he, 
‘the charm, if there exists one, 
would immediately be dispelled, my 
voice would no longer afford you any 
pleasure, and I should lose my only 
consolation.’ His refusal, however, 
only the more forcibly excited my 
curiosity. “Perhaps,” said I “you have 
neither birth nor fortune to recom- 
mend you, and can the want of two 
such slight and frivolous advantages, 
so far overwhelm you with false 
shame, as to prevent your making 
yourself known to me! Ah, what 
are rank and fortune in comparison 
with talents such as yours!” < No,’ 
replied he, í my birth is illustrious, 
and my fortune considerable, but, I 


self known to you.: You would be 
shocked at the discovery you would 
make, and I should forever lose the 
place I now hold in your good opi- 
nion.’ I own, at that moment I telt 


something like fear; my imagination — 


conjured up the strangest phantoms. 


magicians, and I had fancied to my- 
self these imaginary beings as very 
different from anything in the hu- 
man form. Unable to conceal my 
terrour, I threatened my unknown 
friend, no longer to listen to his 
voice, and was preparing to put my 
threat into execution, when he at 
last promised to satisfy me, ‘ Stay,’ 


said he, * since it must be so, you. 


shall know all. Iam of mortal kind. 


But, alas! few are they whom Na- 
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ture has so cruelly ill treated.” So ter- 
rified had I been, that v 
bly surprized by this little explana- 
tion. 
and do you pretend to love me, and 
at the same time, have you so little 
esteem for me, as to imagine that a 


was agreea- 


« What!” said I, is that all, 


circumstance such as the want of 
personal beauty, could make you 
appear less amiable in my eyes. If 
as I am afraid I cannot but acknow- 
ledge, I feel myself already prepos- 
sessed in your favour. Do you not 
owe it to your melodious voice, to 
your mental charms? Of what im- 
portance is your external appear- 
ance? have I ever bestowed athought 
on what it might possibly be?” 

‘Would to heaven,’ replied he, 
that I could flatter myself that such- 
would always be your opinion; I 
once more conjure you to suffer me 
to remain unknown.’ 

I at last, however, succeeded in 
overcoming his reluctance to gratify 
my curiosity, and finished by exact- 
ing a promise, that on the following 
Sunday he would be at mass at St. 
Charles’s, near the third column to 
the right, on entering, and that he 
would appear in blue and gold: such 
are the liveries of the imagination, 
and such have always been my ad- 
mir ation. | 
= (To be Continued.) 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
LETTERS FROM BRUTUS. 
. LETTER VII. 


To R. B. Sheridan, Esq. 
SIR, 

Some of the severer philosophers 
have excluded eloquence, poetry 
and wit, from their system of a re- 
publick, as tending to mislead the 
people, to perplex those councils 
which wisdom only should be suffer- 
ed to guide. This will readily be 
allowed too rigid an idea for modern 


times, yet it were well, perhaps, if 


in publick men and in publick assem- 


blies, the more solid qualities of 


knowledge, virtue, and. prudence, 


ld 
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were allowed a superiority to those 
ornamental talents which captivate and 
dazzle the lively and the unthinking. 
You have contrived to apply wit to 
subjects generally held unsuscepti- 
ble of its attractions, to the dry and 
intricate operations of figures, to the 
complicated details of finance, to the 
laborious investigation of publick ac- 
counts. Perhaps, however, exclu- 
sive of the exuberance of your fancy, 
this talent might in some measure 
be derived from the private habits of 
your life. The Lydiaas are said to 
have invented gaming, in a season of 
famine, to appease hunger: so, if a 
man cannot pay. an accompt, it seems 
an allowable expedient if he can con- 
trive to laugh at it. From the same 
source certain splenetick people haye 
traced your unwearied attention to 
the national debt. Who, says your 
favourite poet, | 
“ Who can hold a fire in his hand. 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ?” 
But the, millions so often in your 
‘mouth have some little connexion 
with the money you hope for in your 
purse , because their is a distant pro- 
spect that you may one day be ina 
situation to draw on them for yourself. 
In your late annual harangue on 
this subject, you ventured on some 
expressions which even the most in- 
nocent and unsuspicious of the new 
country members could not help ap- 
plying. When you talked of “ de- 
~ luding our creditors,” and of the 
“ landof promise,” they looked to one 
another as Scrub does to Mrs. Sul- 
len in the play, with faces lighted up 
by the discovery ofa joke amidst the 
bewildering darkness of the unfund- 
ed debt and the sinking fund, 
last phrase, as they were ignorant of 
its being borrowed from Junius, they 
could: hardly have expected from 
you, as it was a bible one ; but they 
recollecteg other instances of your 
having shown a perfect knowledge 
of the history of the Jews*. 
Some indeed, of the elder and 
graver of those country gentlemen, 


Vid. an admirable scene in the School 
Ser Scandal. 


The 
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who have some oldfashioned landed 
interest prejudices about them, do 
not so easily relish jokes upon pub- 
lick matters, when uttered by men 
who have ‘ no stake in the hedge,” 
they will allow a D to wander af- 
ter extravagant conceits, or a Hill to 
twist scripture into buffoonery ; be- 
cause those gentlemen have some. 
thousands of acres to back their pre- 
tentions to humour; as if wit, like | 
bail, were to be justified by the ex- 
tent of a man’s possessions: they 
will even pardon your friend Mr. 
Coke of Norfolk his honest declara- 
tion of disapproving “ every one. 
thing the minister has done,” be- 
cause a gentleman of so many thous, 
sands a-year is entitled to that sort of 
unperplexed wholesale understand- 
ing, to which such declaration is suits 
able. But from you, Sir, they expect 
some appositeness in your allusions, 
and some argument in your objec- 
tions. E 
Those gentlemen, however, should 
consider whether the limitations they 
would impose on you are consonant 
to reason and justice. When you 
come down to the House to bully, 
Administration by strong assertions. 
or to ridicule it by flippant jests, you. 
are only labouring in your vocation. 
The House of Commons is your. 
estate, your frechold, out of which 
you are to draw by every means in 
your power, as they do from their 
acres, your revenue and your credit. 
The publick, the country of which 
you talk so well, is not the object of 
your concern, but merely the object 
of your discussion; itis only the to- 
pick of your argument, the canvas 
for the pictures of your fancy, the 
theme for the display of your wit. 
Whether it really thrives or not, 
whether the measures you oppose be 
really for its advantage, cannot rea- 
sonably be supposed to have any im- 
pression on your mind. I he pros-_ 
perity of the publick estate, with the 
situation of which you seem so mli- 
nutely acquainted, is nothing to you} 
its stewardship, whether it prospered 
ornot, might be something, and you 
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have many of the virtues of a stew- 
ard. 

But the present time is unfavour- 

able to the success of your exer- 
tion. Your pleasantry will not un- 
bend the muscles of those plodding 
faces which are to be seen in Lom- 
bard-street, and the Stock-E-xchange; 
and I will suggest a doubt whether 1t 
be worth your while to disturb your 
holiday festivity with the more seri- 
ous and elaborate calculations of your 
Anti-Budget. The little hierogly- 
phick article at the end of your. most 
favourite newspaper, will outweigh 
all thé lengthened columns it devotes 
to your eloquence; while the 3 per 
cehts at 80, the minister will smile 
at the comick powers of Mr.S——, 


and the tragick predictions of Dr. 


Price. . 
Brutus. 


p 


BIOGRAPHY. 
ARABELLA HUNT. 


This lady was admired for her 
beauty, her fine voice, and exquisite 
skill on the lute, and for her exem- 
plary conduct in the most trying situ- 
ations. Queen Mary had so great an 
attachment to the amiable Arabella, 
that she retained her as an attendant; 
in which situation she amused her 
majesty’s private hours in the'con- 
cert, and often with such common 


and popular songs as “ Cold and 


raw,” once at the expense of Pur- 
cell’s feelings. But Queen Anne did 
not particularly notice her, though 
she taught her musick. The nobility 
highly valued her, and she was re- 
ceived with respect if every com- 
pany. Beautiful and engaging as she 
was, she had no silly conceited airs 
nor affectation, but complied with 
the wishes of the humble as readily 
as with those of the illustrious: in- 
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' deed, to oblige was a happiness not” 


to be resisted by her; and she who: 
possessed so many excellencies, ` 
alone seemed unconscious of them. 


She often visited Mr. Rooth, of Ep-' 


som, who married the countess dow- 
ager of Donnegal, a lady who was 
particularly fond of musick. It is 
difficult to describe the power of so 
lovely a woman, with such uncom- 
mon virtues. He who saw and 
heard her, must be fascinated. “ So 
excellent was her skill,” says Mr. 
Granger, “ that she was listened to. 
with silent raptures and tears of ad- 
miration.” Congreve forgot the wise 
man’s advice, & Use nut the company 
of a woman that is a singer, lest thou 
be taken with her allurements ;” for 
he was entirely captivated. To her 
he addressed one of the finest of his 
poems. “ You make,” says he, “ eve- 
ry place alike heavenly, wherever 


“you are.” It is therefore ho wonder 


he was, as he subscribes himself, her 
« Adorer.” What pity, that she, who- 
merited happiness so much, should 
have been married to one incapable’ 
of conferring it. This modest wo- 
man, wife tu less than a man, died- 
Dec. 26, 1705. Her devoted poet, on 
seeing her portrait by Kneller, wrote, 
in remembrance of the publick, and 
his own particular Joss, the following 
lines, which are preserved upon the 
print :— 


se Were there on earth another voice like 
thine, ° 


Another hand go blest with skill divine, 


The late afflicted world some hopes might 
have, i 
And harmony recall thee from the grave.” 


-e l 

EPITAPH. 
Know thou, O stranger, to the fame 
Of this much lov’d, much honour’d name t 


(For none that knew him need be told) 
A warmer heart death ne’er mile cold. 
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TRAVELS. 
LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANEE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun- 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


(Continued from page 356.) 
LETTER XXI. 

| My dear E ) 

BEFORE we descend the 


Dole, cast your eyes on the chain 
of Jura, on those mountains, which 
overhang Geneva, and towards the 
Alps, and confess, that this scene 
of nature in its original sub- 
limity, and of all that art and in- 
dustry can execute, derives an ad- 
ditional degree of interest from 
the idea, founded on very obvious 
facts, that it has been covered in 
very remote times by some great 
mass of water. The attention of 
literary men in Europe has been 
extended to every object, connec- 
ted with the history of the globe; 


to the stony substances, in par- 
ticular, which are almost every- 
where ta be found upon its surface, 
or in the bowels of the earth; to 
their natural and chymical pro- 
perties, and to the manner in which 
they are found either aggregated 
or scattered; those objects, there- 
fore, which, however they may be 
situated or formed, attract in Ca- 
rolina and Virginia as little of our 
attention as the particles of dust, 
which float around us, are here, 
become the alphabet of a new lan- 
guage, the signs and characters of 
a new science, intimately connec- 
ted with the origin of the globe we 
inhabit; nor is it unusual to hear 
people argue, with as much ear- 
nestness, and gravity upon this 
subject, as if they had been con- 
sulted at the creation; I do not, 
I am far indeed from carrying my 
pretensions to knowledge so far, 
but I am persuaded, that the works 
of the Creator would everywhere, 
if they could be properly investi- 
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gated, be found arising out of se- 
condary causes, and as much so in 
the formation of the Andes, as in 
‘the growth of a mushroom: the 
two most powerful instruments 
which have served as secondary 
causes haye been fire and waggr: 
whether portions of the surface of 
the earth have sunk, so as to leave 
the original supporters of it in those 
places protruded in the shape of 
mountains, or whether a shifting 


magnetick centre of gravity has. 


occasioned a sudden change of bed 
to the ocean, I do not even sur- 
mise, but we haye every day, in 
various parts of the world, an 
evidence of what. fire‘can effect, 
and upon how great a scale, and 
he must be blind and deaf, who 
denies his assent to the powerful 
eperation of water in former times. 
If the structure of a mountain be 
in beds, one above another, nearly 
parallel, and generally hurizontal, 
such as we might suppose deposi- 
ted by water, when charged with 
heavy particles of various sorts ; 
it is made to remain stationary for 
atime, ifthere are found sea-shells 
ef various sorts ;* and fish either 
in parts or entire, and fragments 


of varions sorts of stone, which’ 


have allthe marks of having rolled 
over and rubbed against each other; 
if the portions of the mass, in which 
eer nn se PS 
e It is a singular circumstance that the 
sea-shells found in the beds of mountains, 
are inno instance the same (except in the 
gase of oyster shells) as those left by the 
seaon the nearest shore; in some instan- 
ees they are unlike any now known to ex- 
ist, but in general their resemblance 1s to 
shells of distant seas: the same obserya- 
tion is made on the various sorts of fossil 
fish; those discovered in the quarries of 
France or Switzerland appear, with very 
few exceptions, to be of the sort now ex- 


isting on the coasts of Brazil, or in the 


Indian seas. The inference is, that the re- 


treat of the sea has not been gradual but 
sudden, and that there have been great 
ehanges of climate. 
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these marine productions of vari- 
ous sorts of stones are contained, 
appear to have been formerly in 
a state of fluidity, a circumstance 
very easily ascertained, we may 
fairly and reasonably conclude, 
that the mountains so constituted, 
is formed from deposits ‘made at 
different periods in the bosom of 
some great ocean, which has been 
since withdrawn; these secondary 
mountains, so called to distinguish 
them from the primeval moun- 
tains, or such as contain no marine 
deposits, consist generaily of lime- 
stone, the primeval mountains are 
of granite, a substance in which 
various sorts of stone in portions 
infinitely small, are found united 
without any visible cement: these 
last may have been as islands be- 
fore the others existed: but they 
must also at some remote period 
have been themselves formed by 
a species of chrystallization. Such 
ideas of progressive gradual crea- 
tion may have the effect perhaps 
of remoying the commencement 
of our globe tco far back for your 
scrupulous faith; but you have only 
to suppose what I have heard a 
professour of divinity give as his 
opinion, that the era described by 
Moses was not the commencement 
but the renewal of existence on a 
portion of the globe, after some 
great operation of nature, and that 
the several days were so many 
ages, and your faith is saved, In- 
dependently of the effect which a 
former ocean appears to have ope- 
rated by the sediment it has gra- 
dually deposited, the influence of 
the water in its retreat seems also 
to have been very great; the whole 
bank of the -river I walk upon 
every morning and evening and 
that of the opposite side, consists 
of a great variety of stones which 
appear to have been rolled smooth 
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and left sticking in the mud now 
also converted into stone: im- 
mense fragments of granite too 
from the primeval mountains are 
, found in places and positions which 
bespeak some powerful cause: as 
to the stones, which, to the con- 
fusion of the learned, have fallen 
in different places, at least which 
are said to have fallen; whether 
they are from the moon, some 
volcano of which may have thrown 
them out of its sphere of attrac- 
tion, or from a satellite of our 
globe, visible only at moments and 
then mistaken for a meteor, or 
produced in the upper regions of 
our atmosphere, is what I am far 
from pretending to sav; I believe, 
however, if we are to yield to re- 
cent evidence in contradiction to 
the former experience of mankind, 
that they realig have fallen. 

I saw one of these stones the 
other day in the possession of Mr. 
Pictet, it was about the size ofa 
large pear, and not altogether un- 
like one in form: the extremities 
were rounded by some unknown 
cause, as those of a body, exposed 
to a suficient degree of heat might 
be, but it had by no means the ap- 
pearance of having been rolled 
along with others; the component 
parts are the same, as those of 
some other strong substances, but 
they are differently aggregated ; 
the portion of iron, which it con- 
tains to judge from experiments 
which have been made is more 
easily malleable, than iron ore is 
in other cases known to be; the 
ore, in this instance, must, there- 
fore, have been exposed to a great 
degrce of heat prior to its being 
incorporated with sione; had it 
been subsequentiy, the stoue would 
have been vitrified. No persou 
now doubts of their having fallen, 
but, we are as far as ever from 
being able to surmise how they 
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have been formed, and where they 


fell from. ° 


The cabinets of Geneva contain 
a multitude of the marine remains 
which are found in the neighbour- 
ing mountains, that of Mr. Deluc 
in particular, where I lately saw 
a petrified fish, which had been 
brought from a quarry of stone in 
Piedmont, it is in the greatest 
state of preservation, and being of 
a dark colour reminded me of 
those fish we read of in the Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainments, where 
a female figure comes out of the 
wall and frightens the Sultan’s 
cook almost out of his senses. The 
impression of leaves also is fre- 
quently found on the stone of quar- 
rics amidst a variety of marine 
substances, but no discovery of 
human bones was ever made, and 
the probability is, that the deluge 
which sacred and prophane history 
agree in describing as so fatal to 
the human race, still covers the 
scenic of its devastation: we will 
now leave the mountains, but be- 
fore we settle ourselves in Gene- 
va, I must give you some account 
of the last revolution in Switzer- 
land, which I have barely alluded 
to in what I have said of the Vak 
lais. 


' LETTER XXII. 


In distinguishing the seat of the 
aristocratick and democratick Cans 
tons on the map, you will perceive 
the propriety of Milton’s epithet 
in speaking of liberty; the go- 
vernment of the former however, 
even by ‘the confession of Miss 
Wiliams, rendered their subjects 
happy, or as she in her goodness 
expresses it, was too weak in ge- 
neral and too timid to hinder them 
from being so: the government 
had in many instances succeeded 
to the feodal rights of the duke of - 
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Savoy, and to the tythes and other 
property of the Roman church, and 
_ of the seigneurs whom it had con- 
quered, or bought out; but we 
may easily believe, that the sub- 
jects who were left in possession 
of the most valuable civil rights, 
who paid few or no taxes, who had 
arms in their hands, could not have 
much actual oppression to com- 
plain of. Of all the subject coun- 
tries, the Pays de Vaud, which 
belonged chiefly to the Canton of 
Berne, has at all times attracted 
the greatest attention; it is thickly 
inhabited, cultivated to the utmost, 
and adorned by the hand of nature 
with almost profuse magnificence. 
If ever the requisites of happiness 
existed on earth, they were cer- 
tainly to be found in this fine coun- 
try, where peace and plenty, good 
air, agreeable prospects, literature 
and the charms of society were to 
be enjoyed, under the protection 
of a mild, paternal government. 
But'man was not made for happi- 
ness. ‘The gentlemen of the Pays 
de Vaud felt themselves worthy of 
ahigher station in the political 
scale, they felt as the gentlemen 
of South Carolina did before the 
American revolution, that a degree 
of employment suited to their 
education, and of importance in 
proportion to their fortune, was 
still wanting, and the government 
of Berne, like that of England 
stood in the unamiable light of a 
parent, who keeps his children too 
long dependant upon his bounty, 
instead of providing for them hand- 
somely inthe world. At the con- 
quest of this country nearly 
years before, from the duke of 
Savoy, France it was pretended, 
had guarantied the privileges of 
the people, and though no one 
could say what those privileges 
were, or how they had been vio- 
lated, it appeared to the Directory 


‘ 


a sufficient reason for interfering 
in the affairs of a country, where 
a spirit of dissatisfaction was sup- 
posed to have for sometime ex- 
isted, and where it had of late 
been extremely promoted by the 
writings of a gentleman by the 
name of La Harpe, whose history 
reminds me of what is said of Dr. 
F.—— after his appearance before 
the privy council: they were not 
insensible, at the same time, to 
what publick report said of the 
treasury of Berne; that accumula- 
ted wealth of hoarding ages seemed 
already in their grasp, and to have 
been placed there for the purpose 
of aiding them in their intended 
expedition to Egypt. = 
It is probable thatthe duke of 
Savoy: when sovereign of the 
Pays de Vaud had from time 
to time assembled the states, and 


‘it is certain, that they have never 


been assembled since; but that 
Fribourg and Berne, having no- 
thing to ask, should not have cal- 
led them together for the only pur- 
pose which had ever given rise to 
their meeting in former times, or 
employed them when met, is not 
surprising, nor is it so, that those 
Cantons should have retained the 
abbey lands and other church pro- 
perty, which was confiscated at the 
reformation, and which ever since 
have stood in lieu of taxes. I can 
conceive, however, that the gen- 
try, may, in addition to the causes 
of revolutionary ideas already 
mentioned, have been mortified at 
the airs of superiority assumed by 
the Bernes, and at the general 
right of hunting and fishing which 


they exercised, as a lord of the 


manor might in England: it was 
another mortifying circumstance 
that they could fill none but infe- 
riour offices of a civil or military 
nature, and that a sort of court 


; was to be paid to the bailiff or go- . 
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vernour of the district: this bai- 
liff who had originally united the 
powers of a sheriff and receiver 
of a county, such as they are ex- 
ercised in England, had in time 
assumed airs of greater impor- 
tance, and though he might be an 
awkward unlettered man, with an 
ungracious Swiss German accent, 
yet was he to be looked up to as 


an oracle on all occasions, his lady. 


claimed precedence in all compa- 
nies, and he was to be called Mon- 
seigneur. All men have a right 
to freedom, and are not to be ar- 
gued out of it by casuistry; in such 
cases precedent is nothing: but the 
people of the Pays de Vaud ought, 
I think, to have reflected how far 
they would have it in their power 
to retain, what they were so desi- 
rous of obtaining, and they might, 
in justice to their sovereigns of 
Berne, have cast a view on the 
opposite side of the lake, and have 
compared their situation with that 
_of their poor neighbours who had 
remained subject to the duke of 
Savoy, they should have compared 
Rolle with ‘Thouon, Morge with 
Evrau, and Vevay with Meillirie. 
‘They have succeeded however in 
all they desired, but I do not find 
the inhabitants in any respect bet- 
ter off than before the revolution; 
the government is fallen into the 
hands of those, who were never 
considered as the most respectable 
of the community, their taxes are 
much greater, their manufactories 
are gone to ruin, and their com- 


merce is extremely diminished; | 


they have disgraced their name, 
their country, and their cause, by 
aiding the French to subdue the 
. Vallaisans, and with -the painful 
recollection of having solicited the 
ruinous, and humiliating interfe- 
rence of a foreign power, they are 


| 


| 
| 
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the expense of so much blood, at 
all times subject to the will and 
to the caprice of France. The great 
object of Switzerland and particu- 
larly of Berne, had always been 
to avoid being absorbed in the 
French revolution. Mistaking a 
long continued lethargy for pru- 
dence, and insensibility for good 
‘policy, they were not to be roused 
by anything that could happen; not 
even the return of the poor, half 
naked, wounded remnant of those 
fine troops, who had remained 
faithful to Louis XVI in his ut- 
most need, could turn them from 
their purpose. 

The treaties and military capi- 
tulations between the two coun- 
tries had been annulled by the 
French government, and every 
outrage committed upon the dig- 
nity and honour of the Swiss na- 
tion, which the ingenuity of the 
French journalists could invent, 
when the Directory finding the 
Swiss still passive, published a 
decree, by which all persons sub- 
ject to Berne and Fribourg who 
had grievances to complain of, or 
rights to vindicate were placed 
under the protection of the great 
nation; a body of their troops 
shortly after entered the territo- . 
ries of the Canton of Berne, and 
the attack commenced. The Latin 
proverb says, that Heaven begins 
by depriving those of their senses 
whom it means to destroy, and 
the events of the last period of the 
history of Berne seems a proof of 
it: all their ancient wisdom, their 
decision and firmness scemed to 


- have abandoned them: no conces- 
; sion which might have conciliated 
_the discontented among their sub- 
: jects was ever made until it was 
: too late; and the courage of their 
| officers and soldiers was damped, 
now to hold that independence, ! and their patriotism allayed by a 
which has been accomplished at | continuation of half measures, and 
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a succession of truces, until the 
enemy who spared no arts, -and 
respected no engagements, was 
prepared toact: you have seen an 
account in the publick papers of 
the sad scenes which followed. 

There is something extremely 
affecting in the last efforts of a 
brave people, in the united exer- 
tions of all ages, sexes and condi- 
tions in defence of their native 
‘country. I say of all sexes, for 
even the woman were willing to 
share the danger of the conflict: 
two hundred and sixty of them, 
armed chiefly with instruments of 
agriculture, appeared in the field 
`n the last fatal action which took 
place near Berne; of these one 
hundred and eighty were killed; 
among them was the mother of a 
family with two daughters and 
three grand daughters; they were 
found stretched lifeless on the spot, 
where the battalion to which they 
had attached themselves had been 
drawn up. Such desperate valour 
was however of no avail. The sol- 
diers of the Bernese army render- 
ed suspicious of their general by 
French agents, massacred him in 
the retreat, the capital was taken, 
and that treasury “ which might 
have ranged embattled nations at 
their gates” became the prey of 
the Directory: in the other aristo- 
cratick Cantons, the defence was 
even less protracted, the orders of 
the French general were received 
with submission, and a revolution- 
ary government everywhere esta- 
blished. 

POLITE LITERATURE. 
LETTERS FROM BRUTUS. 
LETTER VIII. 

To the Right Hon. W. Pitt. 

SIR; 

Some laughing authonrtells us ofan 
eld lady, who, upon any little grievance 
that befel her, used to write to the 
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King. I am sufficiently aware of the 
ridicule which maybe affixed to the 


circumstanice of an individual ad- 


dressing the Minister. Yet a man 
not unaccustomed to think on politi- 
cal subjects, who has lived with some 
degree of observation, and amidst a 
circle capable of informing him, to a 
very advanced period of life, may; 
inthis country, and in this era of po- 
litical disquisition, be pardoned the 
vanity of such a correspondence. An 
honest man, without dany pretension 
to superiour abilities, who has only 
talents and moderation etiough to dis- 
cover what the better part of thé 
country thinks, and who has no mo- 
tive to mislead him, either in form- 
ing, or in expressing, his opinions 
may be of some little use, even to a 
well-informed Minister. If he can- 
not influence the conduct of a bad 
administration, he may, at least, con- 
vey a suffrage not unpleasing to a 
good one. 

Toyou, Sir, he will be particular- 
ly entiled to address himself, when 
he considers you as the Minister of 
the people. ‘This title, I know, has 
not usually been allowed you; titles 
are given to men, as names to things, 
from their first appearance to the eye; 
and you were certainly less formed 
to conciliate popularity than to de- 
serve it. But whoever looks back to 
he history of your publick life, will 
see that its distinctions chiefly flowed 
from the suffrage of the people. Un- 
der the shade of your father’s name, 
and witha fortune not unlike to his, 
you came into power, in opposition to 
that aristocracy which has so long 
encompassed the throne. ‘{hataristo- 
cracy forgot the moderation which 
used to secare iis infiuence, which 
still characterized many of its indivi- 
duals; it forced the crown to an al- 
liance with the people; and the peo- 
ple, who are generally somewhat 
guided by sentiment, were not un- 
willing to trust the hereditary virtue 
of a young’ man who had not had 
time to foul his mind with the prac- 
tice of older and more experienced 
politicians. This connexion, Sir, we 
wish you not to forget. We have 


A 
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not yet found reason to withhold our 
confidence in the wisdom of your 
measures ; but it is still more mate- 
rial to retain that which we bestow 
on their virtue. 


In consideration of this, we are 


sometimes willing to allow a little 
more te the feelings of the man, than 
may bethought to accord with the 
cautious prudence of the Minister. 
If, in some measures of a brilliant 
and popular kind, you have ventured 
to engage with a degree of warmth 
beyond the ordinary reserve of a 
statesman, with a quickness not. sul- 
ted to that wary step, that fas de 
filumò which the hoary counsellor of 


Louis XIII recommends, we are 


disposed to separate those individual 
instances from the ordinary tenour of 
your administration, to allow a sort 


of holiday excursion to official pru-' 


dence; and, as tradition tells: of 


Charlemagne in his hours of social 


festivity, to suppose the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to be gone, and the 
animated generosity of Mr. P. to in- 
terest itself in the somewhat roman- 
tick notion of the ume. 

In this country, he who begins a 
second lustrum in the highest depart- 
ment of the state may be regarded as 
a permanent Minister. You have 
stood some shocks which may be 
fairly held as proofs of the firmness 
of your mind, the extent of your 
talents, and the probable stahility of 
your situation. In one of the rudest 
conflicts of party which the nation 
has witnessed in modern times, you 
came off with victory, though oppos- 
ed by the ablest and most experien- 
eed politicians. In two contests with 
foreign powers, you supported the 
dignity, and exerted the force of the 
empire, with a decision, a prompti- 
tude, and an energy, that has seldom 


- been surpassed by a British admini- 


stration. It must be allowed that in all 
those events a very uncommon de- 
gree of good fortune attended you ; 
but the epithet felix is a compliment 


in every wise man’s vocabulary as. 


wellasinthe Roman. To seize the 


eecasions which good’ fortune pre- 
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sents to us is always the mark of 
superiour talents; to seize them at 
all is always a mark of such talents 
in possession; to seize them with 
the readiness which you showed 
in some instances, is a mark of such 
talents at command. The publick 
acknowledged this in you, and gave 
you credit fora sort of intuitive state 
abilities which shot forth at once in:o 
vigour, unripened by time, uncon- 
firmed by experience. ; 
This is the language of eulogium, 
your enemies will but just venture to 
call it flattery. But I have neither 
motive, nora mind for flattery, and 


my purpose. is not eulogium. The 


talents and virtues ofa Minister are 
the right, the property of the people; 
l call on you, in the name of the! 
people, for their exercise and their 
use. In this demand I have but lit- 
tle personal interest; I have lived 
through many ministries, and have 
now but a few days left of pride in 
the glory, or mortification in the dis- 
grace of my country. Forgive this 
old man’s mention of myself; I-speak 
in the first person, but I think for my 
equals and co-evals, a circle as 
much more respectable, as it is more 
impartial, than that which glitters in 
the sunshine of your favour, or that 
which scowls around the leaders of 
opposition. From this middling 
rank of men, that point in the coun- 
try where information and indepen- 
dence meet, arises the genuine and 
lasting reputation of a Minister. From 
such men arose the fame of your fa- 
ther; I hope you have ambition 
proud enough to look for that of 
their posterity. 

I trust I shall not be supposed to 
favour despotism, when I say that in 
this country the publick interest suf- 
fers nearly as often from a want of 
power, as from a want of good inten- 
tion in Ministers. It has been the vice 
of some administrations to compro- 
mise away theirduty and their reputa- 
tion; to be satisfied with the presumed 
purity of their intentions, and to suf- 
fer all the mischiefs that could result 
from their want of power to carry 
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those intentions into execution, to 
fall upon the country. We trust 
you are “ made of sterner stuff,” 
that you will never submit to barter 
the pride of right for the vanity of 
place, nor cling by the elevation of, 
office amidst the wreck of real and 
honourable dignity. 
At present you have no such trial 
to encounter. With the confidence 
of the people, and the concurrence 
of a great majority of their represen- 
tatives, itis a compliment, if we look 
without jealousy, on your power to 
promote our interests. With that 
commanding place in the scale of 
Europe, which some late instances 
of the force and resources of the em- 
pire have given it, its credit and its 
commerce are at their highest point; 
the publick revenue has been aug- 
mented beyond even the sanguine 
calculations gf the treasury. You 
had the prudence to adopt some of 
the best ideas of your predecessours, 
and the good fortune to see them as 
‘successful in the execution as they 
were promising in theory. The 
increased wealth of the country ena- 
bles it to bear increased taxes with 
but little complaint from individuals, 
and with no hurtful consequences 
even to local and particular manu- 
facturers. These advantages we have 
gained in the short space of a five 
years administration; and it was ano- 
ther piece of your good fortune that 
they succeeded a period of calamity, 
which, after the elation of former 
successes, we felt with an unreason- 
able depression, and predicted con- 
sequences in future, to which the 
temper of the nation always dispo- 
ses it to give ear in the hour of ad- 
versity, but which its vigour and its 
genius always contradict in experi- 
ence. | 
With all those advantages on your 
side, with the reasonable prospect of 
a lasting peace, and at the beginning 
of a parliament friendly to your ex- 
ertions, it may fairly be expected 
that you will think of objects beyond 
the daily and common employments 
of official men, whose minds are 
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often chained down by the cares and 
necessities of the moment, forced to 


devote their talents to the petty con- 


tests of internal cabals, to the man- 
agement of narrow and struggling 
majorities, or the party solicitudes of 
elections to secure them. If the. 
weight of the people with you saves 
you the trouble of such attentions, 
they have some title to expect in re- 
turn those. great and permanent bene- 
fits which they place you in a situa- 
tion to procure, or at least to attempt 
with a probability of success, for your 
country. One or two of those im- 
portant objects I will take the liberty 
to mention; not that I suppose you 
stand in need of the suggestion, but 
merely to tell you, that the people 
look to them with anxiety, and to 
you with expectation. 

One, which must of necessity soon. 
become an object of your attention, 
is the situation of our Eastern pos- 
sessions The great company by 
which that empire is immediately. 
held, exhibits a singular phenomenon 
in politicks. A society of merchants, 
incorporated for the purpose of tra- 
ding with a joint capital, and support- 
ing by the magnitude of that capital 
the demands and difficulties of an 
extensive and distant commerce 3 
that corporation becoming’ sove- 
reign of a country containing sixteen. 
millions of inhabitants, and affording 
an annual revenue of several mil- 
lions sterling, is an event which must 
certainly, in one way or another, pro- 
duce powerful and momentous ef- 
fects on the nation in which it exists. 
Whether these are useful or perni- 
clous is a question of much doubt; 
itis a question which, in your own 
mind at least, you must unavoidably 
meet; and it wiil not be easy to avoid 
a discussion of it in parliament. 

There may be abuses, which, from 
their very magnitude, we dare not 
attack; gangrenes in the state, hike 
some in the body, which we are con- 
tent to palliate, from a fear of ampu- _ 
tation being mortal. But in both ca- 
ses our fears often betray us, and it 


is only from & conjunction of fortis, 


| 
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tude with skill that we are to look 
fora cure. In the consideration of 
this great question you will be assail- 
ed by a thousand motives of present 
conveniency, “ That bawd Commo- 
dity,”’ as Shakspeare phrases it, will 
insinuate the danger to the finances, 
to the credit, tothe growing wealth, 
and the increasing power of the 
~ country, which any change so great 
as an entire resumption of the char- 
ter of this company, or even taking 
their territorial acquisitions into the 
hands of government, would occa- 
sion. But if wisdom and philosophy 
speak on the opposite side; if they 
~ tell you that, from the time of Car- 
thage downwards, the dominion. of 
merchants has been oppressive and 
fatal; that from the nature and con- 
- stitution of the company which holds 
this dominion, (particularly the op- 
portunity which it affords to its weal- 
thy servants of purchasing by shares 
in its stock, a sanction for their own 
malversations) there are abuses in its 
administration superadded to the ge- 
neral evils of mercantile sovereignty ; 
that the very commercial advantages 
pretended to arise frem it to the pa- 
rent state, are but the specious mis- 
ehiefs of monopoly ; and that the real 


interests of our manufactures and 
commerce would be infinitely pro-: 
moted by throwing open the East 


India trade to the invention and in- 
dustry of the nation at large. If such 
arguments, which a liberal and en- 
lightened period like the present is 
accustomed to hear without wonder 
or alarm, should press upon your 
consideration, you will listen to them 

with impartiality.*~You will not in- 
en re acters latest 

* It has been said, that the late Adam 
Smith (whose genius and knowledge em- 
braced more objects, and produced greater 
effects in their discussion, than any other 
writer in Europe) wished to have seen you 
once more before his death, to have left, 
‘like Cato, the last sound his voice could 
aatter, his  delenda est Carthago” against the 
East India Monopoly. I allow something 
for the enthusiasm of a system so splendid 
as his; but the arguments for his convic- 


tion are before the world, and you are not 


ignorant of their force. 
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terpose your own private conveni- 
ency oraccommodation between such 
advantages and the publick; yow 
will not suffer a party in the India 
House, or their representatives in the 
House of Commons, to overawe or to 
rebuke the genius of Great Britain, 
of freedom, of humanity. 

The existence of that party is one 
of the’ greatest evils of which we 
have to complain in this business. It 
has become akind of fourth estate, 
and weighs with an unconstitutional 
preponderancy, on the measures of 
Government. It is only a virtuous 
minister who will wish to resist it; it 
is only a powerful one who can resist 
it with safety: if.we call for this re- 
sistance in you, Sir, itis from a con- 
fidence with which you ought to be 
flattered, both in your uprightness 
and ability. 

In the province of minister, you. 
will probably confine yourself to pub- 
lick and political considerations; else 
you might hear, from many wise and 
virtuous citizens, complaints of this 
Asiatick system in more private 
points of view. This crusade of avas 
rice, they would tell you, like those 
of superstition in the middle ages, 
powerfully affects the manners of the 
people. It has increased the influ- 
ence of “ ill-persuading gold” in a 
most rapid and extensive degree; it 
has changed the sober and moderate 
economy of domestick life, which 
nursed at once the private and the pa- 
triotick Virtues; it has substituted the 
vanity of ostentatious wealth for the 
ambition of an honest popularity, and 
spread over the land the refinements 
of Eastern luxury, to displace the 
wholesome enjoyments of industry; 
and the manly and vigorous exertions 
of genius. | 

Asa mere commercial questioti, 
it will not escape you, that in this 
trade, as in every other, the spirit of 
adventure, if the country is ripe for 
it, wiil burst the shackles of exces- 
sive restriction, and that if an open 
trade is prohibited, a contraband one 
will be carried on equally hurtful to 
the company, without equal benefit 
to the state. I believe it is pretty 

ZZ 
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well known, that vessels under 
Imperial or Swedish colours have lain 
in the very pool of the Thames, fit- 
ting out In the employment of Bri- 
tish merchants for India. These in- 
terlopers the Company were afraid 
to stop, even with the law on their 
side, or to meet the question of the 
insufficiency of their investments for 
either the home or the foreign mar- 
ket. Will not this clandestine inva- 
sion of a monopoly, which they only 
hold against their country, still pre- 
vail? Will not Ireland openly assail 
it? 

Our connexion with Ireland is an 
object of consideration less pressing, 
but not less momentous, nor less dif- 
ficult than that with India. It was 
reserved for that unfortunate mini- 
ster by whose timid and palliating 
politicks America was severed from 
the empire, to loosen, by a like imbe- 
cility of measures, the closeness of 
that tie which held Ireland to Great 
Britian. During a capricious suc- 
cession of viceroys, he had alienated 
the affections as much as he had lost 
-the respect of Ireland. By the com- 
mon effect of his half resolutions, he 
had kept up all the odium of hostility, 
without any of its firmness; the face 
ofa bully, with the heart of a coward. 

But I will not drag him from the 
shade of that retirement in which the 
‘compassion of his country allows him 
to be forgotten. His situation is in- 
teresting, and disarms resentment; 
‘Jet him but feel for the mischief he 
has caused, and my charity shall 

spare him. 

Without going back then to the 
causes or the conduct by which this 
-event took place, it is sufficient to 
-eonsider, that in fact Ireland is in 
that situation with regard to Great 
Britain, which is pregnant with dan- 
ger to both. It is a subject of so deli- 
cate a kind, that I will use no deter- 
„minate vocables to describe that situa- 
-tion ; it is like a matrimonial quarrel, 
which should never be defined, but 
which, it is sufficient to know, is rui- 
nous to the family, and ought to be 
made up as soon as possible. I know 
‘Hon that Ireland, seberly and mede- 


, proposition. 
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rately speaking, has gained anything 
substantial by these concessions, 
which, in the hour of our weakness, 
she wrung from Britain: yet it was 
natural for a spirited people who felt 
some of the badges of former oppres- 
sion hanging upon them, to shake 
them off indignantly, though they 
weighed not:a straw against their in- 
terest. But if the spirit of. jealousy 
and separation should increase, the 


- consequences may be more easily 


feared than foretold. To Britain they 
must certainly be extremely hurtful; 
but to Ireland, ruinous: I believe 
there is not a sensible moderate man 
in that kingdom, who can look on'the 
situation of his country and doubt the 
Such is the danger of 
the present position of both countries ; 
an ordinary administration may palli- 
ate or temporise with that danger; 
but it would be a proud undertaking 
for a great and popular minister to 
endeavour to remove it forever. 

The word Union, I believe, is not 
popular in Ireland ; yet if reason or 
precedent may be looked to, the idea 
should not be disagreeable to that 
country. Every advantage which 
Scotland has received from a similar 
connexion, Ireland is better calculat- 
ed to obtain ; and many of the disad- 
vantages which nationality magnified 
at the time, and which in some dé- 
gree have been felt since, Ireland is 
not su subject to as Scotland was. 
Her commerce and manufactures 
stand more in need of the fostering 
influence of this junction with hep 
wealthy neighbour than those of Scot- 
land did; and the non-residence of 
her absentees, łf increased at all, 
would be increased in a much small- 
er proportion. Her jealousy of a 
united legislature may be natural ; 
and yet, ifthe probableconduct of the 
legislative body be considered, I think 
she will not have much to fear on 
that score :—She knows the value of 
her present representatives, and I will 
not presume to characterize them 
even from their own‘authority. To 
secure her from an overburden of 
British debt would be an arrange- 
ment difieult, but met impossible ; 
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and as to the taxes shc might here- 
after be liable to, it is her misfortune 
at present to be subject to so few.— 
The few to which she is subject, 
press on her starving peasantry with 
a weight that bears them down in a 
miserable and hopeless vassalage ; if 
commerce and manufactures should 
subject her to those of a better sort, 
it would be a symptom of her pros- 
perity : no body complains of suc- 
ceeding to an estate, because the in- 
heritance burthens him with'a quit- 
rent. The subject, I know, is com- 
plicated, and this is not the place, 
even had I the abilities, to detail it. 
I do but point it out to your consider- 
ation, at a period when it may be con- 
sidered with advantage ; when peace 
has left both countries leisure for the 
discussion, and, when Britain is in a 
situation to make her friendship a 
privilege, and her displeasure a mis- 
fortune. If there is patriotism on 
either side of the water, it will com- 
promise little losses for the attain- 
ment of an object so essential to the 
future security of the empire. 

I will not add to the length of a let- 
ter already too long by suggestions of 


a less important kind. There are lo- ' 


cal improvements and local abuses, 
of which a minister may long remain 
ignorant from the: very power that 
should procure him information ; be- 
cause that power creates a motive in 
individuals for concealment or misre- 
presentation. A minister is common- 
ly misled by individuals ; it is the 
broad and general voice of the people, 
informed by experience and prompt- 
ed by necessity, that can truly guide 
him. The information which he thus 
acquires is like the light of the sun, 
which equally illuminates every ob- 
ject around us ; private official intel- 
ligence is often like a narrow dark 
lantern gleam, that only enlightens 
a corner. 

If I shall find it necessary to trou- 
ble you with any further communica- 
tions, they shall at least have the me- 
rit of fidelity. Absolutely unknown, 
though I believe not altogether unno- 
ticed, I cannot be allured by the hope 
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of reward ; and it can alarm none but 

bad men, to be told, that falsehood is. 

the only danger I shall fear. 
Brvuruvs. 


` 


MORTUARY. 


Died, at St. Helena, in the 31st year of 
his age, GeorGe L. Gray, formerly Edi- 
tor of the Anti-Democrat of Baltimore. 
He had sailed from New-York on a voyage 
to Calcutta, but was obliged from severe 
and increasing indisposition, to land at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Finding that there 
was no probability of his recovery, and 
anxious to give hig last sigh in the bosom 
of his family, he determined to return to 
the United States, that he might at least 
have the melancholy satisfaction of seeing 
the faces of his friends once more before 
hisdeath. He accordingly took his passage 
home ina vessel bound for Boston ; but the 
fatal mandate had been issued, against 
which all struggling is vain ; and the com- 
passion of his fellow passengers landed him 
at St. Helena, only to see the last decent 
rites paid to his remains. He has lefta 
young family, of whom he was the sole 
support, to buffet unassisted, with the cala- 
mitiesof life, and an aged and almost heart- 
broken mother to mourn over the disap- 
pointment of all herearthly hopes. Cut off 
in the prime of life, the world has lost 
much of usefulness, and society much of cr- 
nament. Distinguished for the powers of 
his mind, and the elegance of his attain- 
ments, it was not alone the partiality of 
friendship which attributed to him the 
acute discernments of judgment, and the 
powerful fascinations of genius. By all 
who had even a slight acquaintance with 
him, it was admitted that by few was he 
excelled in the gayety, the brilliancy, or the 
instructiveness of conversation ; in the 
touches of humour, or the flashes of wit : 
that his pen was powerful in controversy : 
and the muse which sometimes smiled up- 
on him, spoke to the heart. Alas! he is 
no more. The pleasing and instructive cam- 
panion, the warm and faithful friend, the 
elegant poet, the polite scholar, is gone 
forever ! Nor did the affections of the 
heart lag after the accomplishments of the 
mind. His whole life was spent in the per- 
formance of she social duty. The entire 
object and aim of its early part, was to give 
comfort and independence to an aged pa- 
rent, by giving up his ease, his safety, his 
health, to this darling consideration. To 
the pursuit of this soul-ennobffng purpose 
he has fallenavictim. Itis devoutly trust- 
ed that he is now receiving his rich reward 
in Heaven, i 
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And yet not altogether without consola- 
tion are those who best knew his worth, 
and have to survive his loss. Precious to 
their hearts is the odour of his virtues. He 
has died without reproach or stain. And 
she who gave him life can exult in the con- 
sciousness that he ennobled the gift. 

May those who reverence his virtues, 
imitate his example. Let the son of ge- 
nius shed a tear to the memory of a depart- 
ed brother. Let those who are strong in 
health, surrounded by prosperity, rich in 
the endowments of nature, steal a moment 
from the world and from themselves, and 
in the deep musings of solitude, be hum- 
bled in the mournful contemplation of the 
untimely fate of youth, genius, intellect, 
and probity. 

Would that these unavailing lines could 
earry comfort to the heart of the mourner,’ 
and bind up *“ the broken reed.” 


ee 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Daviv TenieErs, Painter. 


Teniers the younger is distin- 
puished from David Teniers, his 
father, who was also a painter, by the 
addition ofx* The Ape of: Painting,” 
as he so closely copied the works of 
other artists that it was impossible to 
slistinguish which was the original. 
The fame he so justly acquired gain- 
ed him the esteem of Rubens, who 
assisted him in forming his manner; 
he possessed, besides the friendship 
. ef William, Prince of Orange, and 

the patronage of the Archduke Leo- 
-pald. William appointed him one 
efthe gentlemen of his bedchamber, 
and permitted him to copy all his 
pictures, which were engraved under 
his direction: these pictures were in 
the archducal gallery, and in the new 
ones erected by the King of Spain, 
and Don Juan of Austria, to contain 
his works only. Teniers died in 
1694, aged 84. Ifhis father had more 
of the Italian school in his colouring, 
the son exceeded him in the greater 
‘variety of attitudes, and a better dis- 
position in grouping his figures; but 
his small generally excel his larger 
pieces. He loved to pourtray the 
scenes so common in his country— 
wen drinking and smoking, chy- 
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mists in their elaboratories, country 
fairs, and other subjects of that de- 
scription. His brother Abraham un- 
derstood claro obscuro better than he 
or their father, but was inferiour to 
them in the elegance of his touch. 


——— 
ECCENTRICK ADVERTISEMENTS, 


“A lady aged thirty-four, having no 
children, although the widow of a second 
husband, possessing fifty thousand francs 
in ready money, and moveables to the 
amount of ten thousand, wishes to try a 
third marriage, and take for a husband a 
bachelor between forty and forty-five, with 
an established trade, valued at between 
eighty and one hundred thousand francs.” 


p 


“« An American lady, a widow without 
children, of a personal appearance which 
age and misfortunes have changed, but 
still inheriting sufficient sweetness and 
sensibility to please a husband older than 
herself, would wish to choose among those 
who may see this advertisement. She has 
saved from the wreck a little fortune, 
which places her above want, according to 
her moderate plan of life ; and would desire 
an equality of manners, conduct, and for- 
tune. Other circumstances may be learned 
of the publisher, the sworn mediator of 
these alliances.” 


« A lady aged twenty-five, daughter of 
one of the King’s equerries, and possessing 
some talents, such as vocal musick, the 
piano, and drawing, as well as those neces- 
sary in keeping a house, with six hundred 
francs of income, and six thousand in ready 
money, wishes to be united to a bachelor 
between thirty-five and forty-five years of 
age, who has an honourable and fixed em- 
plos ment, and a house decently furnished. 
She must insist on good morals, prudent 
conduct, and religious principles.” 


‘© A bachelor aged forty-nine; of an 
agreeable and very healthy person, livel 
character, and fond of the pleasures which 
decency permits, enjoying ten thousand 
francs of territorial revenue, wishes to 
marry a young lady of good birth, aged 
between eighteen and twenty five, of sweet 
disposition, similar taste, and income be- 
tween two and three thousand francs. His 
intention is to make a contract of marriage 
to the last liver.” 
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. Lagging winter has at length disappear. 
ed, and sunshine now reigns. To exhili- 
rate also the animal spirit, the sunshine of 
Fortune is on the point of darting its invi- 
gorating beams on a very considerable num- 
ber of individuals, who have qualified them- 
selves for participating of its comforts.— 
Such as cannot discover the numerous rays 
of this sunshine, which the splendid Lotte- 
ry is about to emit, that will begin to gild 
the horizon of adventure on Monday morn- 


ing next, must be blind to one of the rich- | 


est Schemes that ever presented a brilliant 
prospect to the votaries of wealth. 


Est mihi nonum superantis annum 
Plenus Oporti cadus. 
Portman-Square. The spacious cellars 
under Brunswick chapel, are now stocked 
with foreign Wine, Spirits, and Liqueurs. 
Orders may be left at the cellars, or at No. 
_19, Bryanstone street. A small quantity of 
matchless Port, ¥2 years in bottle, may be 
had at a high price. 


A gentleman of noble birth, and strict 
principles, is by a chain of the greatest and 
most direful misfortunes, reduced to mise- 

‘ry and distress ; he has frequently been 
obliged to go without a dinner, being too 
poor to pay for one, too proud to beg one, 
and too honest to run in debt for one ; and 

~such have been his distresses, that he has 
frequently washed his own shirt, because 
he had not money to pay a washer-wo- 
man to wash it for him. He has not any 
means or hopes of gaining assistance in his 
distress, but through the medium of this 
address to the breast of charity ; and in do- 
ing this, he puts himself to an expense 
which he can but ill afford, and which he 
is not able, under his very distressing cir- 
cumstances, to repeat ; and therefore he 
intreats, that any answer to this will be post 
paid, and that any assistance will come 
soon—“ Bis d.t qui cito dat.” But he does 
not ask for charity ; he wishes to be use- 
ful ; and any one who may employ him, he 
hopes will be satisfied with his integrity 
and honesty, and will judge of him by his 
actions and conduct only. Should any lady 
or gentleman have any money in the funds, 
he will, on moderate terms, receive their 
dividends for them, or collect any rents if 
they chuse. He gratefully thanks those 
kind persons by whose assistance he is 
enabled to repeat this address once or 
twice more. Any letter, post paid, direct- 
ed to A. B. under cover to Mr. Mill, No. 
37, Brook-street, Holborn, will be respect- 
fully and gratefully attended to. Having 
received a letter in which a doubt is ex- 
pressed relative to his former advertise- 
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ment being a true state of his case, he most 
solemnly declares it is true, though were 
he to relate the whole of his melancholy 
and heart breaking history, he could hardly 
comprise it in the space of even the paper 
itself; but he trusts to that God whom he 
adores, praying for his divine grace, as well 
as for aid and assistance. 


The first-drawn five tickets, on Monda 
next, will each be entitled to 1000/.— 
Hornsby & Co. shared No. 8,839, a prize 
of 10,000/. on the first day in the last lotte- 
ry, and have for many years past on the first 
day of drawing shared a capital prize. 26, 
Cornhill, 52, Charing-cross, and St Mar- 
garet’s Hill, Borough. 

‘s Were I to choose to curse the man I 

hate, 

“ Attendance and dependence be his 

fate.” l 

This was Pope’s anathema against his 
enemies; and it seems as if the British pub- 
lick had it constantly in their remembrance; 
for the rich man who still desires to in- 
crease his fortune, as well as the numerous 
class of individuals whose income is bare- 
ly equal to their expenditure, are equally 
arduous in the pursuit of independence, in 
the only path by which it can be be sud- 
denly, and at the same time, honourably 
acquired : we mean by the purchase of 
tickets or shares in the excellent lottery, 
which begins drawing on Monday next, so 
abundant in capital prizes, many of which 
are certain of being distributed on the very 
first day of drawing. 


Patent Sympathetick Dining Tables.— 
Pocock begs leave respectfully to inform 
the nobility and gentry, his new-invénted 
dining tables, for which he has obtained his _ 
majesty’s royal letters patent, are on a 
principle far more simple and complete 
than any now in use, and cannot be put out 
of order. The great advantage of their 
construction is, that, by their sympathetick 
or double motion, any one person can in a 
moment enlarge or diminish the size of the 
table ; when shut up they are a handsome 
claw table for breakfast, or dining four 
persons, and willlengthen out to dine eight, 
ten, or twelve, standing perfectly firm upon 
only one claw ; a table for twenty persons, 
only two claws; for thirty, three claws, 
and soon; for steadiness, compactness, and 
utility, they are evidently unrivalled. May 
be seen and had at Pocock” cabinet and 
upholstery warehouse, No. 26, Southamp- 
ton-street, Covent-garden. | 


A Real- Light will speak tomorrow at 11 
o’ clock, at the Courthouse ; and at the Ca. 
pitol at 4 in the evening. 
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Lost or stolen from the subscriber, some 
time in December last, a Maiden’s Modesty. 
It was first missed in Mr. ’s Ball- 
room, where a number of ladies were rifled 
of that jewel by a certain personage well 
known by the name of Fashion, long sus- 
pected of being arferrant thief, and even a 
murderer ; although she is a favourite with 
genteel company. With her modesty the 
subscriber also lost her shaw! and hanker- 
chief, and the bosom of her gown, which had 
been plundered of its sleeves the season be- 
- fore. Since the loss of this valuable article, 
the loser has suffered some decay of health 
a considerable degree of scandal, a great de- 
crease of male esteem, and probably some 
waste or want of prudence and virtue; all of 
which she can but attribute to that insidi- 
ous and seductive villain, Fashion, whohas 
oftentimes before imposed upon her the 
greatest hardships, and oppressed her with 
the greatest rigour. Though the catiff stole 
the modesty of many others about the same 
time, and very strict search has been made 
ever since to recover the property, but little 
of it has been obtained; and we are threat- 
ened with the ruin or loss of everything 
valuable about us, if the ravages of the 
monster are not prevented. It is hoped, 
therefore, that every lover of good order 
willinterest himself in the detection and ar- 
rest of this publick disturber, before he cor- 
rupts both the manners and morals of the 
rising and risen generations. On my part, 
as an incitement of vigilance in apprehend. 
ing the villain, I promise to whoever shall 
return the stolen and missing goods to me. 
the uncovered bosom, the loud laugh, the 
shameless countenance, and the impudent 
demeanour I have been obliged to exhibit 
ever gince the loss of my proper apparel, 
with ‘2 few colds, asher, stitches, &c. I 
have taken in my new dress, as a reward 
for trouble; with the hearty and sincere 
thanks of their beguiled friend and humble 
servant, 


Crara CANDID. 
The day is coming, 

When all those who are indebted to the 
subscriber, either by note or account, (par- 
ticular contracts excepted) must and will 
_ be called on in a severe way, unless they 
settle the same before the 30th inst.—as 
he is determined, on having the Money, by 
that time, at all events. 


ABIJAH Fos rer. 
Keene, Aug. 8, 1807. . 
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Ross’s Acme, orthe perfection of human 
nature.—Ross respectfully informs the no- 
bility and gentry, particularly those of taste 
and fashion, that he has now the most ex- 


tensive and extraordinary assortment of la- 
! 
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dies’ and gentlemen’s peruques ever exhi- 
ted for publick view and approbation. Their 
superiority is not merely derived from their 
elegant undulations, nor from their easy 
and close adhesion to the countenance, 


in which they are unequalled, but from that 


strict resemblance tó nature which they 
assume the very first moment of wear, 
and which no other maker can acquire 
or even imitate, affording to the inventor 
the finest triumph of art, and adding to the 
wearer a loveliness to youth and a respecta- 
bility to age.—The universal adoption and 
exclusive preference afforded these peru- 
ques on the last birth-day, and every fashion- 
able gala since, incontrovertibly proves 
their. preeminence. Ross acquaints the 
connoisseurs, that he has them on sale of 
various hues, forms and fashions, from 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9 and 10, ta 100 guineas each. 
—Ornamental hair of the greatest variety 
may likewise be had of all prices, at No. 
119, Bishopsgate-street, within three doors 
from the London Tavern, 


aaa 


VARIETY. 


In the rough blast heaves the billow, 
In the light air waves the willow; 

. Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 
What have I to do with thee, 

Dall, unjoyous Constancy ? 


Sombre tale, and satire witty, 
Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty, 
easur’d sighs, round elay, 
Welcome all! but do not stay, 
What have I to do with thee, 
Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


ory 


A RECKONING WITH TIME. 
By George Coleman, the younger. 


Come on, old Time !—nay that is stuff ;— 
Gaffer! thou com’st on fast enough ; 
Wing’d foe to feather’d Cupid! — 
But, tell me, sand-man! ere thy grains 
Have multiplied upon my brains, 
So thick to make them stupid; 


Tell me, Death’s Journeyman ?—but no ; 
Hear thou my speech ;—I will not grow | 
Irrev’rent while I try it; 
For though I mock thy flight, tis said, 
Thy forelock fills me with such dread, 
I never take thee by it. 


List then, old Is—Was—and—To-Be !! 

I'll state accounts *twixt thee, and me— 
Thou gave’st me first the measles ; 

With teething would’st have ta’en me off, 

Then mad’st me with the hooping cough, 
Thinner than fifty weazles. 
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Thou gav’st me small-pox, (the dragon BALLAD. 


now, 
That Jenner combats on a cow :) 

And then some seeds of knowledge ; 
And grains of grammar, which the flails, 
Of pendants thrash upon our tails, 

To fit us-for a college. 


*T was on a cliff, whose rocky base 
Baffled the briny wave ; 

Whose cultur’d heights their verdant store 
To many a tenant gave ; : 


A mother, led by rustick cares, 
Had, wander’d with her child; 


And when at Christ Church ’twas thy Unwean’d the babe—yet on the grass 


sport | aos m 
To rack my brains with sloe-juice port, He frolick’d and hé swil’d. 
And lectures out of number : With what delight the mother glow’d, 


There Freshman Folly quafts and sings, 
While graduate Dullness clogs thy wings 
With mathematick lumber. 


To mark the infant’s joy; 
How oft would pause amid her toil, 
To contemplate her boy. 


Thy pinions, next, (which while they wave, | Yet soon, by other cares estrang’d, 


` _ Fan all our birth-days to the grave) Her thoughts the child forsook ; 
I think ere it was prudent, Careless he wanton‘d on the ground, 
Balloon’d me from the schools to town, Nor caught his mother’s look. 
' Where I was parachuted down, i 
A dapper Temple -student. Cropp’d was each flower that caught his 
eye | 
Then much in drama did I look ; Till scrambling o’er the green, 
Much slighted thee, and great Lord Coke; | He gain’d the cliff’s unshelter’d edge, 
Congreve beat Blackstone hollow; And pleas’d, survey’d the scene. 
Shakspeare made all the statutes stale, 7 
And, in my crown no pleas had Hale, ’T was now the mother, from her toil, 
To supersede Apollo. Turn’d to behold her child— 
| The urchin gone! her cheeks were fiush’d! 
Ah, Time ! those raging heats I find, Her wand’ring eye was wild ! 
Were the mere dog-star of my mind ; ` f , B 
How cool is retrospection ! She saw him on the cliff’s rude brink— 
Youth’s gaudy summer solstice o’er, Now careless peeping o’er! 
Experience yields a mellow store ; He turn’d, and to his mother smil’d 
An autumn of reflection ! ` Then sported as before. 
Why did I let the god of song Sunk was her voice—"twas vain to fly 
Lure me from law, to join his throng— ’T was vain the brink to brave— 
Gull'd by some slight applauses ? Oh Nature! it was thine alone 
What’s verse to A when versus B? To prompt the means to save. 
Or what John Bull, a comedy, , 
To pleadi bn Bull’ s? She tore her ’kerchief from her breast, 
i aa La scares And laid ber bosom bare; _ 
But though my childhood felt disease, He saw, delighted—left the brink, 


Though my lank purse, unswoll’n by fees, And sought to banquet there. 


Some raged muse, has netted— 
Still, honest one ! *tis most true, =e 
To thee,—(and faith, to others too!) 

Pm very much indebted : THE MOLEHILL. 


Tell me, thou dust beneath my feet; 


For thou hast made me gayly tough, Thou dust that once hadst breath ; 
Inur’d me to each day that’s rough, Tell me how many mortals meet 

In hopes of calm to morrow ;— > In this small hill of death. 
And when, old Mower of us all, 
Beneath thy weepin g sithe I fall, The mole, who digs with curious toil 

Some FEW dear friends will sorrow. Her subterraneous bed, 

Thinks not she ploughs a human soil, 

Then, though my idle prose or rhyme, And delves among the dead. 
Should half an hour outlive me, Time, ` 

Pray bid the stone-engravers, Far in the regions of the morn, 
Where’er my bones find church-yard room, The rising sun surveys 
Siniply to chissel on my tomb, Palmyra’s palaces forlorn, 


ss hauk Time for all his favoyys E Unveiling in his rays, 
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There oft the pilgrim, as he stands, 

- Sees from the broken wall i 

The shadow tott’ring on the sands, 
Ere the huge fragment fall. 


But towers and tempests, mock’d by time, 
Stupendous rocks ! \appear 
To me less mournfully sublime, 
Than this poor molehill here. 
: ‘s 


Methinks the dust yet heaves with breath 
I feel the pulses beat; S 

O, in this little hill of death. 
How.many mortals meet! 


Yonder a shadow flits away : 
Thou shalt not thus depart : 

Stay ! thou transcendent spirit, stay ! 
And tell me who thou art. 


Tis AL¥rEp—in the rolls of fame, 
Andon the midnight page, 

Blazes his broad refulgent name, 
The watch-lght of the age. 


And still that voice o’er land and sea 
Shall ALB1on’s foes appal ; 

The race of AuFren will be free; 
Hear it and tremble, Gavi! 


He was—he is not—all is past ; 
Tell me, but who can tell? 

In what mysterious regions cast, 
Immortal spirits dwell. 


Behold on Death’s bewild’ring wave 
The rainbow Hope arise ; 

A bridge of glory o’er the grave, 
That bends beyond the skies. 
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CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH NATION. 


Oxenstiern, a Swedish writer, calls 
England the Kingdom of Bacchus, the 
School of Epicurus, the Academy of Ve- 
nus, the Country of Mars, the Residence 
of Minerva, the Paradise of the Lovers of 
Liberty, &c. The females, he says, are 
beautiful; but their beauty is accompanied 
by a je ne scai quoi de fade. The bravery of 
the men approaches to ferocity. Their 
talents for wit are great, but they border 
on presumption. Here fortune distributes 
her favours with a liberal hand; but these 
islanders are ignorant of using them. Cour- 
tezans, and the gratification of the palate, 
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are the objects of their liberality. This 
nation wants nothing to make it truly hap- 
py, but to know how to enjoy its blessings. 
Of all the countries in the world, England 
is the most likely to charm a young man, 
provided he understands the language, and 
can bear the expense. Inshort, if the high 
road to H—1l is sown with pleasure, it is 
absolutely necessary to pass through En- 
gland, 


ened 


From the writers of Greece and Rome, . 


we may learn the purest of uninspired mo- 
rality, delivered in the most enchanting 
language, illustrated by the happiest allu- 
sions, and enforced by the most pertinent 
examples and most emphatical reasoning. 
Whatever is amusing’ or instructive in fa- 
ble, whatever in description is beautiful, 
or in composition harmonious, whatever 
can’ sooth or awaken the human passions, 
the Greek and Roman authours have car- 
ried to perfection. __ 
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EVERY MAN A THIEF BY NATURE. 


TO A LADY. 


Listen to me, my dearest creature, 
Every man’s a thief by nature : 

See the little girls and boys, 

How they steal each other’s toys 
Stealing is the first of arts, 

None are thieves but men of parts. 
Poets steal from one another, 

Nay, the daughter robs her mother ; - 
Time will steal our very youth, 

Liars sometimes steal the truth ; 
Nay, your sex would pilfer you 

Of those eyes of heavenly. blue, 

Of that soft envermill’d hp, 

And that ear with rosy tip, 

And your silky auburn hair, I 
That wantons in the enamour’d air. 
Since we are such thieves by nature, 
Why accuse me, dearest creature 

Of a crime, a crime so glorious, 
‘Is your swain at last victorious ? 

Have I really stole your heart, 

Spite of all your pride and art ? 

If you pardon the transgression, 

You shan’t lose by the confession, 
You shall find your heart at rest, 

In your lover’s faithful breast; 

How Ill guard the precious treasure, 
Love’s the source of every pleasure, 
You can prove it, if you doubt it, 
Life, indeed, is nought without it. 


The price of The Port Folio is Six Dollars per annum, to be paid in advance, 
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LETTER XXIII. 


My dear E ’ 


THE Directory had now leisure 
to turn their attention to the small- 
er Cantons, not that they expected 
to findany money ineither of them, 
but a Constitution, as they affected 
to call it, had been composed in 
Paris, and it was their fancy that 
all Switzerland should adopt it. 
These small states, in some mea- 
sure deserved their fate, by the de- 
gree of insensibility with which 
they behefd the distress of their 
neighbours, whose aristocracy and 
~insoler.ce of wealth they were not 
sorry to see humbled ; they were 


soon made to understand, how- 


ever, and in no. very soothing 
terms, that they also were to revo-. 
lutionize themselves, to forego 
their distinct governments as 
states, and to be assimilated to the 
rest of Switzerland, under one ge- 
neral form, in which, the division 
of power and the distinctions’ of 
the magistracy, were closely co- 
pied from that emblem of all per- 
fection, the Directorial govern- 
ment. 


The first measures of the Can- 
tons, who were now the object of 
attack, were such as deserved suc- 
cess, and such as deprived the Di- 
rectory of every shadow of pretext 
for invading them; they liberated 
the inhabitants of the subject coun- 
tries from their allegiance, and in- 
formed the French gencral of their 
having done so, but nothing short 
of the new constitution would avail. 
Had the Cantons not attacked, in- 
vested any one individual of suffi- 
cient talents and experience with 
full powers to direct tH® general 
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defence as he might see best, so as 
to prevent that shock of interest, 
of party spirit, and of local attach- 
ments, which embarrassed all their 
measures, the scenes of their ear- 
lier triumphs might have been re- 
peated, and the French have found 
agrave, as the Austrians had done 
some centuries before, in the bo- 


som of the Alps; it was their mis- | 


fortune not to adopt this wise po- 
licy; still, however, their defence 
was such as became a people who 
had been so many ages in posses- 
sion of liberty: the old and the 
young, the women and the chil- 
dren, even the clergy prepared 
to share the common danger, and 
all that patriotism and religious 
zeal could dictate, all that paternal 
influence, and the sacred love of 
home could effect, was, though in 
vain, exerted. You may see the 
particulars of this afflicting contest 
in the newspapers of the time. 
The Canton of Schwitz, the cradle 
of the nation’s liberty, held out as 
long as there could be any hopes of 
success: but when their losses a- 
‘mounted to a hundred of their peo- 
ple a day, an assembly of the na- 
tion was convoked, and the last 
fierce struggles of expiring liberty 
were allayed by the soothing ac- 
cents of a venerable minister; a 
capitulation was entered into the 
day following with the French ge- 
neral, .and the people of Schwitz, 
having agreed for themselves and 
their neighbours, to lay aside their 
arms, and accede to the general go- 
vernment, the French army was 
withdrawn, and they were left un- 
disturbed. | 


Two of the smaller members of | 


the Helvetick Confederation have 
experienced a still harder fate; 
Bienne, a little republick at the ex- 
tremity of the lake, to which Rous- 
seau hagdrawn such general atten- 
‘tion, had for ages acknowledged 
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the very limited prerogative of the 
bishop of Bale, in the executive 
part of government, but its inha- 
bitants were in full possession of 
all which constitutes the essentials 
of liberty and independence ; as 
the bishop however, was, in his ca- 
pacity of prince of the empire, an 
object of hostility to France, a 
French army took possession of 
Bienne, and has held it ever since. 


Another republick, whose fate 


will interest you, was Mulhausen, 
which consisted of one flourishing 
town, of a few villages, and of a- 
bout eighteen miles square of fer- 
tile territory, upon the river Idd, 
in Alsace. This little state was in 
alliance with Switzertand, and ex- 
hibited in its government a happy 
mixture of aristocracy and demo- 
cracy. It had been proposed to 
this happy, inoffensive people, at 
a very early period of the revolu- 
tion, to unite themselves with 
France, and upon their refusal, 
their territory had been.taken pos- 
session of, and their city rigorous- 
ly blockaded, so as to prevent all 
egress and all communication with 
the adjacent country. The block- 
ade lasted for two years, nor did 
the citizens of Mulhausen submit 
to be incorporated with -France, 
until they had consumed the last 
day’s ration of provisions which 
the town afforded ; these they had 
scrupulously shared, and used inthe 
most rigorously economical man- 
ner, andas they had long been with- 
out fuel, almost every article of fur- 
niture was converted to that use. It 


‘was a most affecting sight, saysthe 


authour of the relation which I 
have now before me, to perceive the 
people of Mulhausen bring out 
their furniture into the publick 
square, and sharing it with their 
fellow-citizens, that all might have 
the means of preparing the small 
pittance of a meal that they allow- 
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ed themselves. In the Moniteur 
of. the day, Mulhausen is repre- 
sented as having solicited to be 
united to France. 

The weak and ill-composed go- 


: vernment which was next in ope- 


ration all over Switzerland, was 
such as would have left the coun- 
try forever at the mercy of its pow- 
erful neighbours, still more than it 
is now by the act of mediation, 
and you may conceive how little 
the constitution was built upon the 
affections of the people, by the fa- 
cility with which it yielded to the 
first efforts which were made a- 
gainst it in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and two, when some of the 
best and most influential charac- 
ters were desirousof availing them- 
selves of that article in the treaty 
of Luneville, which guaranties to 
the Swiss the privilege of regulat- 
ingtheir governmentas they should 
think proper. The interference 
of the First Consul upon this oc- 


-casion, was in violation of the most 


sacred engagement, but though hu- 
miliating in the greatest degree 
to the pride of all Switzerland, 
and to the feelings of its inhabi- 
tants as an independent people ; it 
does not appear to have been at- 
tended with such injurious and de- 
grading consequences, as might 
have been expected; his attach- 
ment to a form of government si- 
milar to the one which he had so 
lately himself overturned in 
France, could not be very great, 
and to give him his due, in that 
spirit of charity which our old pro- 
verb expresses, he did not seem 
bent upon destroying all remains 
of national honour among the 
Swiss; a new constitution was or- 
ganised under the shadow of his 


power, and with somewhat more 


of a general government, than be- 


` fore the revolution, continually in- 


operation, the Cantons are restor- 


ed to their independence as states. 
Berne, indeed, is shorne of its 
beams, and sees two sister states 
arise where it once counted a race 
of happy subjects ; but the ancient 
and more respectable families have 
come forward again, and the pea- 
sants are convinced that they were 
deceived, and not betrayed, and 
that their gallant general deserved 
a better fate. Zurich has been a- 
ble with the assistance of its allies 
to repress an insurrection of dis- 
contented people. The Pays de 
Vaud has the delight of seeing it- 
self treated as a Canton, and is as 
much embarrassed with its inde- 
pendence as your county of Al- 
bemarle would be, and the little 
Cantons are restored to that an-. 
cient form of internal government, 
which they were so much attached 
to; they no longer indeed possess 
as sovercigns, the subject districts 
which they once held, but at that, 
they ought in the true spirit of li- 
berty, rather rejoice than not. 
The last of October, found us 
fixed at Geneva, on the first floor 
of a house in the grande Rue, 
where we had a dining parlour and 
a kitchen, and asufhicieacy of bed- 
chambers for ourselves and ser- 
vants, with house linen, and some 
plate, for thirteen louis a month. 
— was soon afterwards 
fixed at school + took 
lessons regularly of masters who 
attended her. We had every rea- 
son to be satisfied with what we 
had done for , and we be- 
gan to mix a little in the world. 


LETTER XXIV. 

It would be useless to describe 
the situation of Geseva, which you 
ought to know from Moore and 
Coxe, as well almost as if you had 
been there; there are indeed but 
few citics in Europe, which have 
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attracted such general attention, 
ahd not one more deserving of it. 
A little republick, in which the de- 
partments of government were 
wisely and distinctly ascertained, 
with no more of democracy than 
Was necessary to maintain the pri- 
vileges and support the , conse- 
quence ‘of the people ; with no 
other aristocracy than that of ta- 
lents and hereditary virtue, and 
with such a portion of monarchy 
as gave vigour to the law, but 
which, the nation could atany time 
reassume; such a republick was 
very naturally an object of general 
regard: and that the semblance 
to the commonwealths of former 
times might be yet more perfect, 
there was a little army kept up for 
the defence of the state, there was 
a subject territory, once the .pro- 
perty of the church or the fruit of 
former wars, which was to be go- 
verned by proconsuls, sent out for 
that purpose from the capital, there 
had been several seditions, more 
than one civil war, and several re- 
volutions. 

What nature has done for this 
highly favoured spot, still remains 
of course, and travellers will to the 
end of time admire the noble lake, 
the clear, the azure coloured rapid 
riyer, the amphitheatre of gentle 
hills, and the contrast of ‘variega- 


ted vegetation, with the perpetual 


snow of the neighbouring Alps; 
but the efforts of wisdom and vir- 
tue are far less durable: still how- 
ever there is something left of for- 
mer times even in amoral point of 
view, and as in the remains of an- 
cient temples, the foundation may 
still be traced, and here and there 
an isolated column may still com- 
mand our admiration, long after 
the superstructure has been swept 
away, so in Geneva, though their 
independence has been torn from 
them, though their commercial 
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opulence has vanished, and their- 
manufactures have fallen to decay, 
yet their system of education, the- 
basis of all their former happiness, 
remains : their manners are pleas- 
ing, their taste in literature is cor- 
rect, and their morals are- still 
good. It is indeed wonderful how 
so much remains of what Geneva 
was, and how under so many loss- 
es, arid such humiliations, they still 
preserve a degree of apparent inde- 


| pendence, a decent exteriour of 
comfortable 


circumstances, 
such good spirits. 

To fill the various civil, ecclesi- 
astick, or literary offices of the re- 
pubiick, tobe a member of some one 
of the councils, to bein the execu- 
tive or judiciary departments, to 
close a military life in foreign ser- 
vice, by holding a commission in 
the army of the state, were all ob- 
jects of honourable ambition, which 
encouraged the liberal -policy of 
the father in giving a good educa- 
tion, and incited the application of 
the son ; these objects no longer ex- 
ist, but the precious habit remains, 
and no change in the article of li- 
terary attainments is as yet per- 
ceivable, or in the conversation and 
general appearance of the superi- 
our orders of society. But the 
people of the inferiour class, the 
tradesman, the manufacturer, and 
the small shopkeeper have suffered 
by the loss of that spark of patrio- 
tism, that dignified sense of their 
own Importance, whichraised them 
above the paltry arts of gain, con- 
soled them for the inequalities of 
fortune, and made them proud to 
vindicate their title of citizen of 
Geneva in foreign countries. Once 
a year at least, when assembled in 
the great council of the nation, 
they heard themselves addressed 
as sovereign Lords, and the Bour- 
geois, with his sword by his side, 
and his hat on, might perceive that 


and 
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every magistrate bowed before him 
and solicited his approbation, 
~- whose shoes he had made, or 
whose coat he had carried home 
that very morning. | 

You would admire the gentle- 
ness with which their schools are 
conducted, and how powerfully the 
scholar’s mind is incited by a much 
better cause than the fear of blows ; 
there are publick examinations in 
all of them, and nothing is omit- 
ted, which can give importance to 
the prizes that are distributed on 
those occasions; the examination 
which a schoolboy or student un- 
dergoes, is an epgch of no small 
importance in the family, his pa- 
rents think of little else for some 
days, but of the appearance he will 
make, or of the glory he has gain- 
ed, his little brothers and sisters 
are deeply interested in the event, 
and the very: servant-maid who 
_ Waits at supper is proud of his suc- 
cess. The education of the daugh- 
ters is equally well attended to, with 
this difference, that it is never but 
in a very small degree publick, and 
is confined to modern literature, 
andto the more elegant accomplish- 
ments, among which the making 
of artificial flowers, cutting paper 
for profiles, and some other as 
trifling accomplishments are fre- 
quently included; religious in- 
struction, very properly, also occu- 
pies a portion of time of both sex- 
es, as preparatory to the first com- 
munion. All are passionately fond 
of dancing, and their parents in- 
dulge them in that, and in every 
other amusement, suitable to their 
age, so that one can nowhere meet 
with a more general appearance of 
happiness than here; Mahomet 
may have been right in placing the 
Paradise of sensual man in fra- 
grant bowers, by the side of purl- 

g streams, and amid never-fa- 
is, beauties, butwe may say with- 
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out exaggeration, that Heaven has 
placed a Paradise for the young 


and innocent in Geneva; the style 


of dancing is such as accommo- 
dates itself better to the common 
English country-dance, than that 
of the best masters in Charleston 
does, but they have given into the 
rage for the waltz, and I confess 
to my-sreat astonishment. 

I should be tempted, I think, 
were I to see a daughter of mine 
dancing one, to act like the father 
in the Spectator on a similar occa- 
sion, and I acknowledge, that it re- 
quires my full and perfect recol- 
lection of Gibbon’s observation on 
the errour into whicha Greek tra- 
veller had fallen, who visited 
England in the reign of Henry the 
IVth, not to deviate in some un- 
charitable reflection on the subject 
of these waltz; I will tell you 
hercafter the observation which 
they suggested to an Italian lady. 


eas 


POLITE LITERATURE. 


LETTERS FROM BRUTUS, 
LETTER IX. 
To His Grace, the Duke of Kort aiid, 


My Lorp, 

Amid the violence of political con- 
test to which this country is sub- 
ject, menare too generally measured, 
whether in praise or blame, by the 
standard of their party. A unity of 
party comes in place of a unity of cha- 
racter, and a warm and blind attach- 
ment to a particular set of measures, 
or rather to a particular junto of men, 
is held to be the Catholick virtue of 
the statesman and politician. 

But though in the circles of politi- 
cal cabal this doctrine is commonly 
állowed, the people at large make 
distinctions somewhat beyond it. 
They form an estimate of individuals 
separately from the side to which 
they belong, and repose on private 
worth a confidence of a firmer kind 
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than that which depends on the ge- 
neral complexion of a party. 


It must flatter your Grace to be 


told, that such has been hitherto the 
estimation of your character with the 
publick; that the general opinion 

marked you out for one, an whose vir- 
` tue we might rely, as a security 
against his doing anything, either in 
opposition orin power, unworthy of a 
good man. It happened, indeed un- 
fortunately, tnat some of that party, 
with whom you was connected, re- 
quired such a surety ; that, like other 
rich sureties, you risked your reputa- 
tion in alliance with their want of it. 
It is in reputation as in money; there 
isanabsolute bankruptcy,an advantage 
of which profligate men avail them- 
selves. Havingsnothing else to lose, 
they set deeper stakes, and play bolder 
strokes than menof property and cre- 
dit; and when suchstrokesare success- 
ful, the world is too apt to forget the 
profligacy of the adventure in its good 
fortune. In one instance, too striking 
to be soon forgotten, the country nar- 
rowly escaped a situation in which an 
attempt of this sort might have suc- 
ceeded—but we recollect, my Lord, 
that even in the situation we feared, 
it would not have succeeded; that the 
mtegrity and the honour of the Duke 
of Portland would have prevented it. 

Thus, impressed witha sense of res- 
pect and gratitude to his name, he will 
not wonder at our surprise and disap- 
pointment on seeing itlately included 
in an instrument which it wasimpossi- 
ble not to feel as a publick national 
disgrace. There is something in the 
very nature of a money transaction, 
which makes one always desirous to 
manage it with privacy and delicacy. 
It is like some other humiliating ne- 
cessities of our condition, which we 
submit to with reluctance, and wish 
neither to be seen nor remembered; 
like these too, the propriety of its de- 
Jicate management is Increased in 
proportion to the rank of the parties. 
There is often magnificence in the 
spending of money ; but the borrow- 
ing of it is always a paltry sort of bu- 
siness, to which the imagination can- 
not annex any idea of sublimity, un- 
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less indeed it might trace a distant 
one in the ruin of the lenders. ‘here 
are authours of your Grace’s acquain- 
tance who can afford examples of the 
sublime in this way. 

But the matter ts serious, my Lord, 
and I will not indulge myself further 
in any parenthesis of fancy. I speak 
with the regret of a fellow-citizen ; 


others will question you with the tri- 


umph of an enemy. They will ask 
if it became your Grace, and your 
confederates in this business, to be 
parties to a deed which carried the 
second name in the empire to a mar- 
ket of foreign Jews ; to supplicate a 
loan, and mortgage for the security 
part of the realm of England; to 
open a subscription like those for 2 
family in distress, and to copy the fea- 
tures of the transaction from the most 
hackneyed of such precedents; to 
take up money which was to be reim- 
bursed by way of Lottery, the trick of 
strolling pedlers, and bankrupt deal- 
ers in smallware. But I spare my 
countrymen so mortifying a detail. 
They will blush to read it even here ; 
but what will be their feelings, when 
they think of such a paper being 
stuck up in Flemish alehouses, and 
conned over by every little shopkeep- 
er of Antwerp, who can muster up a 
thousand guilders, for the vanity of 


being a creditor to the heir of Great- 


Britain. The statutes have not 
made it treason to Imagine the dcath 
of the Prince of Wales; but there is 
something more humiliating, though 


it may not be so punishable as trea- 


son, In weighing his life against the 
fears of a Jew, and the calculations: of 
a money-broker. 

But the courteous maxims of our 
constitution are more extensive than 
our penal laws. Neither these, nor 
indeed the nature of the transaction, 
will allow us to believe that the illus- 
trious personages themselves “ can 
have done this wrong.” It must have 
been the invention of some mean and 


desperate spendthrift, accustomed te 


such shifts, and insensible to their ig- 


‘-nominy. Noble natures are often ea- 


Sy in proportion to their nobleness, 
and for youth and inexperience there 
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is an additional apology ; but we must 
stretch our indulgence far, to pardon 
the allowance or participation of such 
a business to the Dukes of P 
and N to Earl F 
and Lord S-——_-——.. We blame but 
slightly Mess. E~——— and P : 
They are official to the P ; and 
professional indifference of this sort, 
the “ iras.et verba locant? may ex- 
euse a lawyer; but you, my Lord, and 
your noble cotrustees, have neither 
the apology of habit, nor the induce- 
ment of a tee, for “ letting out” your 
character. 

To such men the country looked 
for protection, if any circumstances 
should happen (and at one time ils 
fears had anticipated such circum- 
stances) in which their protection 
might be necessary. Had not the 
glaring evidence of every newspaper 
prevented it, the fears of that former 
period would have guided our belief 
in the present, and we should have 
filled up the trustees in this deed ac- 
cordingly. With the Dukedom of 
C and the Bishoprick of 
O -— any trustees might have 
served ; unless, indeed, the names to 
which Iallude, like the negative quan- 
tities in Algebra, had subtracted from 
the solidity of pledges so valuable. 
Consistency of character is a natural 
criticism in morals, as in poetry. 
There are names which we could 
have seen in sucha paper, with the 
degree of ill-natured satisfaction 
which arises from this consistency, 
and we should have given their own- 
ers that sort of credit for the transac- 
tion which we afford to the dexterity 
of Scapfin in the farce, or of a Barring- 
ton at the Old Bailey. But we can- 
not spate the names of P 
B——k to ridicule or reproach; we 
would keep them, my Lord, if their 
noble owners will allow us, sacred to 
honour, to virtue, and their country. 

Amid the venal levity of youth- 
ful pleasure and amusement, we 
muststill imagine an ingenuous mind 
such as we know the P to pos- 
sess, sometimes listening to more 
grave and dignified counsels. He 
cannot.apply to persons Mope worthy 
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of his confidence than your Grace 
and your associates ; but the purity 
and dignity of your influence must be 
lost forever, if you allow it to degrade 
itself in offices so unworthy. . 
There is, onthe other hand, anume- 
rous circle of rank and fashion which 
looks to his example as a pattern for 
its conduct. Their imitation will be 
doubly sanctioned, if to his example 
they can add the authority of your ac- 
quiescence. Alas! the moles and 
specks of a fine portrait are easily co- 
piedbyinfcriour artists; butits beauties 
escape theirpencil. Every young man 
can make a long dinner at Weltjie’s, 
can embarrass his affairs, and borrow 
from usurers to redeem them; but it 
is in the ability of few to charm with 
the graces of manner and the flow of 
conversation ; toinform their minds 
with classical knowledge, and to de- 
liver that knowledge with easy and 
pointed elocution. . 2 
In certain elevated stations men 
cannot be forgotten of posterity — 
Your illustrious friend, in the vivacity 
of the moment, may,be thoughtless 
of what history shall say of him; your 
Grace, and your noble colleagues, in 
this transaction, are nearer the period 
when we anticipate its relation. Read 
again, my Lord, the instrument which 
has given occasion to this hasty letter, 
and say whether it is such a record as 
you would wish to descend to poste- 
rity; even as you would wish one of 
your distant successors to finc, when 
he was seeking, with an honest pride, 
to blazon the achievements of his an- 
cestors. 
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For The Port Folio. 
THE SIGNORA AVEDUTA. 


From the German and French. 
(Continued from page 356.) 


It was Thursday that we made this 
arrangement: Friday I began to wish 
that he might have nothing very 
dreadful in his appearance: Saturday 
I could not conceal from myself that 
if his appearance too widely differed 
| from his. voice, my sentiments for 


392 
him might not remain unchanged ; 
and Sunday more dead than alive, 
I went to the church at which we 
had agreed to meet: it was sometime 
before I could summon courage to. 
look towards the appointed spot—but 
what was my surprise when Í did so, 
to behold, instead of the sort of figure 
I had dreaded to see, a man whose 
appearance surpassed any idea that 
my imagination had ever formed to 
itself of celestial beauty. So lost was 
I in amazement and admiration that 
when mass was over my companion 
could with difficulty tear me from the 
spot to which I seemed fixed. 

Oh, most noble of mankind! cried 
I, (when in the evening I repaired to 
the rendezvous,) such modesty could 
alone complete your other perfec- 
tions! my heart is yours forever,— 
he expressed his gratitude for the 
assurance, and told me that he was 
the Count Babbuino, and requested 
permission to ask me of my father 
in marriage, to which I consented 
without hesitation, and promised 
that I would never be any other’s 
than his. The day he made his pro- 
posals, Count, said my father to him, 
your name and fortune are known to 
me; and [cannot but consider as a 
compliment your wishing to unite 
yourself with my family, but permit 
me to say, that I cannot dispose of 
~ my daughter’s heart without consult- 
ing her: for however slight the im- 
portance that men generally attach to 
 exteriour advantage, it is sometimes 
far otherwise with women. Oh, said 
the Count, I flatter myself I shall 
meet with no obstacles on that score: 
I wish it may be so, replied my 
father, endeavouring to conceal a 
smile, I will go for my daughter and 


we will leave it to her; “4veduta, 


said my father to me, Count Babbui- 
no is come to ask you in marriage, 
and I have nothing to say against the 
alliance, unless it be that his person 
may not please you, it Is my duty to 
prepare you for it, he is far from 
handsome.— Who, my father? cried 
I, much astonished, Count Babbuino 
not handsome! í have seen him, [I 
have heard his name, and I am en- 
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chanted with him: so saying I gave my 
hand to my father, and he conducted. 
me to the Count : Imagine te yourself 
my dismay at the sight of a figure 
unequalled by any from the pencil of 
Hogarth. This is not, this cannot be 
Count Babbuino, exclaimed I, or I 
must have taken some one else for 
him: What, replied the astonished 
Count, did you not see me at the 
third pillar at St. Charles’s in blue 
and gold, as we had agreed on? I now 
recollect, replied I, that near the 
person whom I supposed to be Count 
Babbuino was an individual who was 
also in’ blue and gold, and to speak 
the truth, I concluded he. was only 
placed there to serve as a foil to the 
Count; at this candid confession my 
admirer uttered an imprecation, and 
the‘name of Count Bellario eseaped 
bis lips, nor could he conceal from 
me that such was the name of the 
person J had mistaken for him.-I do 
not know, continued the lady, if you 
ever remarked that in certain names 
there is a charm which prepossesses 
one instantaneously in favour of the 
person to whom it belongs. I had no 
sooner heard that of Bellario than I 
experienced the effects of it, and by 


an invincible sympathy I felt myself 
. drawn towards him, thinking myself 


the morecorgpletely disengaged from 
my first promises as I had been mis- 
taken both as to the name and per- 
son. In vain the poor Count employ- 
ed his whole stock of eloquence, and 
embellished his discourse with all 
the flowers of rhetorick; he could not 
succeed in proving to me the supe- 
riority of mental over personal 
charms; when he had finished a 
speech worthy of being compared with 


‘the masier pieces of antiquity, as uni- 


ting the precision of Demosthenes 
to the elegant abundance of Cicero; 
nowise convinced by his arguments, 
I calmly replied, When, Sir, I held 
to you a language not unlike what you 
now make use of, I had not seen the 
Count de Bellario; his merit is pos- 


 sibly as great as yours, and he pos- 


sesses those personal advantages 
which have not fallen to your share z 
not knowing what to answer, the poor 
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` Count withdrew, expressing by his 
air that he found himself: obliged to 
give up all his hopes and abandon his 
projects. My father, who was pre- 
sent at this singular scene, was not a 
little amazed at it, and could not re- 
frain from speaking of it toa confi- 
dential friend, who told it to others, 
until at last it reached the ears of 
Count Bellario. This drew his at- 
tention to me, he soon proposed him- 
self and was accepted. Our union, 
however, was not a happy one; my 
husband was one of those men, who, 
satisfied with their external appear- 
ance, think that they need study only 
how to show themselves to- advan- 
tage. His toilet employed the great- 
er part of his time, and the remain- 
der was devoted to practising airs 
and graces, in which he never failed 
of success. 
Nobody entered a room better than 
he did, nobody. knew better what po- 
liteness was, and nobody had a no- 
bler or an easier air. He would have 
been the most charming man in the 
world in a company of deaf and dumb; 
but the inside of his head was far 
from corresponding with the outside. 
He could speak of nothing but of 
himself, of the success he had met 
with at various courts, of the com- 
pliments paid him, and all which 
he related as circumstantially as 
possible, and without appearing to 
have the least idea that we could be 
otherwise than highly entertained. 
Unfortunately, too for me, he thought 
he could not give me too much of 
his company. But his foolish vanity 
soon became disgusting to me, I be- 
gan by thinking him ridiculous and 
then insupportable. Alas! thought I, 
one is poor indeed with such advan- 
tages only as he possesses. Ah, poor 
Babbuino, at least he had a lute and 
a voice! and I should already have 
become accustomed to his appear- 


ance. 
y I had not, however, been married 
more than a year, when death re- 
lieved me of my tiresome husband. 
The serenades and assidtities of 
Count Babbuino recommenced, and 
his iove and constancy at last touched 
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me ; in short, we were married. But 
strange as you may think it, I soon 
found myself worse off than ever. 
To be: sure my first husband was 


very tiresome and unamfsing, but 
at least he did not torment me: per- 


fectly satisfied with his own merit, 


and certain of obtaining his due share 
of admiration he was never out of 
humour; his pride had never been 
mortified, and he was exact with 
noone. Besides his vanity was of a 
very innocent sort, which is gene- 
rally the case with men whose advan- 
tages are of a nature to attract at once 
the attention of the publick. They 
take no pains to ingratiate them- 
selves into the favour of any one, to 
inspire anything like interest or af- 
fection, and thence it follows, that 
they are less apt to give rise to those 
envious and jealous feelings which 
interfere with the happiness of others. 
Count Babbuino was very differently 
situated, Ais disadvantages were such 
as to be apparent to every one, whilst 
the talent which gave him the power 
of rendering himself agreeable was 
of a nature not to be appreciated but 
by few. He was perpetually uneasy, 
lest the preponderance of his merit 
over his personal defects should not 
be acknowledged by the world in 
general. His vanity, easily alarmed, 
was ever on the watch, he was 
always in dread of some humiliation, 
and the least mortification affected 
him most sensibly; his own opinion 
of his merit was vague and variable, 
at one time he would angle for praise, 
and at another he would affect to re- 
ject it as being more than he de- 
served. It naturally followed that . 
Envy (which is always excited by 
superiour attainments, and particu- 
larly when an individual is extremely 
desirous of displaying them) denied 
him the praise which was his: due, 
and that degree of approbation which 
he was so ambitious of. You will not 
think it strange, that thus situated. 
he should have been perpetually a 
prey to ill humour, that he should 
have envied those whose talents could 
come in competition with his own, 
and that he should have becn too fre- 
3 B 
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quently mortified at not receiving 
shat exclusive and uninterrupted ad- 
miration which he thought himself 
entitled to, from those whom he 
thought had sufficient opportunities 
of knowing his merit: these pas- 
sions he nourished in secret; nothin 
could extinguish a hatred he had 
once conceived, and he spared no 
trouble in procuring’ the means of 
revenging himself. 

| (To be continued.) 


For The Port Folio. 


CRITICISM. 


Odes from the Norse and Welch 
 ~bongues. 
i À GRAY. 


Fancy, obedient to their'dread command, 
With brilliant genius marshall’d forth his 


way; 
They lard his steps to Cambria’s once 

fam’d land, 

And sleeping druids felt his magick lay. 
na £ ANon. 
We are told by Mr. Mason of 

Mr. Gray, that 
_ Phe only work which he me- 
ditated upon with this direct view, 
(the Press) from the beginning, 
was a History of English Poetry, 
which he gave the world in the last 
edition of his poems. But the 
slight manner in which he there 
“speaks of that design, may ad- 
mit here of some additional ex- 
_planation. Several years ago, I 
was indebted to the friendship of 
‘the present learned Bishop of 
Gloucester, for a curious’ manu- 
script paper of Mr. Pope’s, which 
contains the first sketch of a plan 
for a work of this kind, which I 
have stiil in my possession. Mr. 
Gray was greatly struck with the 


method which Mr. Pope had tra- : 


ced out in this little sketch; and, 
on my proposal of engaging with 
him in compiling such a history, 
he examined the plan more aceu- 
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rately, enlarged it considerably, 
and formed an idea for. an intro» 
duction to it. In this was to be 
ascertained the origin of rhyme: 
and specimens, notonly of the Pra- 
vençal Poetry (to which Mr. Pope 
seemed to have adverted,) but of 
the Scaldick, British and Saxon, 
were to have been given, as from 


all these different sources united, 


English Poetry had its original 
though it could. hardly be call- 
ed by that name. before the time 
of Chaucer, with whose school 
(i. e. the poets who wrote in his 
manner) the history was to com- 
mence. The materials which I 
collected for this purpose are too 
inconsiderable to be mentioned; 
but Mr. Gray, besides versifying 
those odes that he published, made 
many elaborate disquisitions into 
fon] the. origin of rhyme, and that 
variety of metre to be found in 
the writings of our ancient poets. 
He also transcribed many parts of 
the voluminous Lidgate, from the 
manuscripts which he found in the 
University Library, and those of 
the private colleges; remarking, as 
he went-along, the several beauties 
and defects of this immediate scho- 
lar of Chaucer. He, however, 
soon found that a work of this 
kind, pursued on so very ex- 
tensive a plan, would become al- 
most endless ; and hearing at the 
same time that Mr. Thomas War- 
ton, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, (of whose abilities, from 
his observations on Spenser, we 
had each of us conceived the 
highest opinion) was engaged in a 
work-of the same kind, we, by 
mutual consent, relinquished our 
undertaking ; and soon after, on 
that gentleman’s desiring a sight 
of the plan, Mr. Gray readily 
sent him a copy of it.” 

The manuscript of Mr. Pope has, 


since been printed in the Genthe- 


a 
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man’s Magazine, for February, 
4783, and may be seen in Dr. 
Anderson’s edition of the British 
Poets, volume the tenth, (Life 
of Gray). Some further account 
of the projected history is given 
in Mr. Roscoe’s preface to his 
Life and Pontificatesof Leo the 
Tenth. ‘To this project we are 
indebted for the four odes, seve- 
rally translations or imitations 
from the Norse and Welch 
‘tongues. Mr. Gray describes 
them as follows : | = 

“ Pembroke Hall, Dec. 24, 1787. 

“ They are imitations of two 
pieces of Norwegian poetry, in 
which there was a wild spirit that 
struck me.” 7 ‘ 
| And gives the following account 

of their publication; adding some 

remarks which we have thought 

proper to retain. 
February 1, 1808. 

“ The sole reason J have to pub- 
dish those few additions now, is to 
make up (in both) for the omis- 
sion of that Long Story; and as 
to the notes, I do it out of spite, 
because the publick did not under- 
stand the two odes (which I have 
called Pindarick) though the first 
was not very dark, and the second 

‘alluded to a few common facts, to 
be found in the sixpenny history 
of England, by the way of ques- 
tion and answer, for the use of 
children. The parallel passages I 


insert out of justice to those wri- ` 


ters from whom I happened to 
take the hint of any line, as far as 
I can recollect.” = > .. 


& His translations- of Northern 
and Welch poetry deserve praise; 
the imagery is preserved, perhaps 
improved ; but the language isun- 
like the language of other poets. 

Mr. Wakefield is more profuse 
"an his praise: “ These transla- 


tions or imitations of the Norse 
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and Welch Poetry are instinct 
with fire and poetical enthusiasm, 
and are, in all probability, such as 
Mr. Gray alone was capable of 
making them. But the poems 
themselves are not his own, and 
are therefore no proper subjects of 
critical observations. Whoever 
will be at the trouble of comparing 
them with the originals, will find 
that Mr. Gray has not only trans- _ 
fused their energy into his tmita- 
tions, but tinctured them with the 
spirit of his own genius. They 
are in perfection—the enthusiastich 
words—the words that. burn—of 
the Muses.” | ; E 

Our design, in bringing these 
poems before our readers, exclu- 
sively of that of collécting them as 
specimens of poctry of a peculiar 
genius, is that of illustration; with 
which view we shall present the 
poems themselves, accompanied 
by notes, and by Latin and Eng- 
lish literal versions of the origi- 
nals : a plan for which Mr. Ma- 
son’s remark is a sufficient apolo- 
8ye | 

‘© Their best comment, since it 
is the best illustration of their ex- 
cellency, will be to insert here the 
Latin, versions of the originals 
whence they were taken; as it is 
probable that many readers who 
have hitherto admired them as 
compositions, have not compared 
them with those literal versions, 
for want of having the books, 
which are not common ones, at 


| | hand.” 
Dr. Johnson pronounces, that, : 


— 


Who is he that pretends to the 
slightest knowledge of Belles Lettres 
and does not Know the beauties—the 
excelence of Marmontel. His de- 
lightful tales—his Incas of Peru— 
indeed all that he has left to posteri- 
ty is so interesting, so delightful, se 
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fascinating, and at the same time of 
such pure and forcible moral tenden- 
cy, that his character as a writer is 
put beyond the reach of chance ; and 
bids defiance to the ill-nature of 
criticism—lIf criticism itself with all 
its ruggedness could be ill-natured 
ewhile contemplating Marmontel.— 
His Life written by himself bears in 
every feature of it the very same fa- 
mily stamp which characterises all 
his other charming writings; being 
simple, elegant, polished andinterest- 
ing, and full of anecdote. Not the 
every day anecdote of the conundrum 
maker; but anecdote selected for its 
value in interesting the feelings, in- 
vestigating the human heart, and 
affording instruction. From this 
work, which has been reprinted in 
America, we offer our readers an ex- 
tract. Itis taken rather by chance 
than by choice, and while it will 
amuse all, and may instruct some of 
our readers, will convey an idea of 
the writer’s heart and understanding. 
It contains a fine reproof to inordi- 
mate vanity and saucy overbearing 
pride. ‘To give the whole in detail 
would exceed the limits we allow to 
extracts, and therefore we have to 


state in explanation that Marmontel | 


had got into a Coach on a journey, 
with a vain consequential young slip 
of nobility—a marquis, whose stupid 
impertinence so wrought upon even 
his (M.’s) temper that he was com- 
pelled to rebuke him severely. 

‘Take his own words. | 


“ The first day, I gave him the back seat, 
and notwithstanding the sickness which 
the balancing of the carriage, and the mo- 
tion backward occasioned me, I suffered 
‘the inconvenience. I even dissembled my 
disgust at hearing the most stupid of all 
spoiled children eternally displaying, with 
a puerile emphasis, his noble origin, his 
immense fortune, and the dignity of presi- 
dent, with which his father was invested. 
I let him.boast of the beauty of his large 
blue eyes; and the charms of his face, 
with which, he innocently told me, all the 
‘women were in love. He talked to me of 
their lures, of their caresses, of the kisses 
they gave his fine eyes ; I listened patiently, 
and said to myself: ‘How ridiculous is 
Vanity ! 


at my ease.’ 
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« The next day, he got into the. car- 
riage first, and seated himself on the back 
seat. ‘Softly, Marquis,’said I; ‘im front, 
if you please. Today it is my turn to sit 
He answered that it was his 
place, and that his father had understood 
that.he should occupy the back seat. , I re- 
plied that, ifhis father had understood it in 
his bargain, I bad not understood it in mine; 
and that, had hg proposed it to me, I should 
not have cased myself up like a fool, in that 
dancing carriage ; that I should now have 
been, for si same money, in the open air, 
u a good horse, enjoying the scene 
sound mé ; that I had ales; been duped 
enough for having employed my five gui- 
neas so ill, and that I would not be so much 
so, as to give him constantly the best place. 
He persisted in keeping it; but, though 
he wasas tall as I, I entreated himsnot to 
oblige me to force him from it, and to leave 
him in the road. He listened to this argu- 
ment, and took the front seat. He was in 
ill humour till dinner time.—However, 
he contented himself with depriving me of 
his conversation ; but, at dinner, his supe- 
riority recurred to him. They brought us 
ared-legged partridge. He thought him- 
self an excellent carver; - estu leporeo, 
et qua gallina secetur. And indeed this ex- 
ercise had made a part of his education. 
He took the partridge on his plate, cut off, 
very judiciously, the two wings and the 
two legs, kept the two wings for himself, 
and left me the legs and the back-bone. 
“ What !” said I, “ You like the wings of 
a partridge ?”? « Yes,” said he “ very well.” 
“ And I too,” said I; and smiling; without 
discomposing myself, I established the 
equality. < You make very free,” said he, 


-“to take a wing from my plate!” * You 


are much more so,” answered I, in a firm 
tone, ‘¢ for having taken two from the dish.’* 
He was red with anger ; but it subsided, 
and we dined peaceably. 

The next day, * It is your turn,” said I, 
€ to take the back seat of the carriage.” 
He seated himselfthere, saying, ‘ you do 
me great favour :” and our fete-a-tete was 
going to be as silent #s on the evening be- 
fore, when an incident animated it. The 
marquis took snuff; I took it too, thanks to 
a young and pretty girl, who gave me a 
taste for it. In his sullen mood he opened 
his fine snuff-box, and I, who was not in 
ill humour, extended my hand, and took a 
pinch, as if we had been the best friends in 
the world. He did not refuse: and, after 
a few minutes reflection, ‘*I must tell 
you,” said he, * a circumstance that hap- 
pened to M. de Maniban, first president of 
the parliament at Thoulouse. I foresaw it 
was something impertinent, and I listened. 
« M. de Maniban,”’. continued he, * once 
gave audience, in his cabinet, to a guidam, 


/ 


+ 
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who had a cause, and who came to solicit 
his favour. The magistrate, as he listen- 
ed, opened his snuff-box : the guidam took 
a pinch : the president did not discompose 
himself, but rang for his servant, and throw- 
ing away his snuff-box that the quidam had 
touched, he sent him for more.” I avoided 
any appearance of applying this story to 
_ myself, and some little time afterward, 
when the coxcomb again displayed his box, 
i again took of his snuff as tranquilly as 
before. He looked surprised; .and 1, smil- 
ing said, ** Why don’t you ring, marquis ?” 
€ Here is no bell.? ‘s You are very fortu- 
nate that there is not,” said I, “ for the 
quidam would have drubbed you soundly 
for having rung.” You may guess the as- 
tonishment that my reply created. He 
chose to be angry; and I was angry in my 
turn. *“ Be quiet,” said I, * or I'll tram- 


ple on you. I see that I have get a young. 


fop to correct, and, from this moment, I 
will submit to noimpertinence. Recollect 
that we are going to a city, where the son 
of a provincial president is nothing ; and be- 
gin from this time to be simple, polite, and 
modest, if you can; for inthe world, self-suf- 
ficiency, foppery, and foolish pride, will ex- 
pose you to much more bitter vexations.” 
While I spoke he concealed his eyes, and 
I saw he wept. I pitied him, and assumed 
the tone of a sincere friend: I made him 
reflect on his. ridiculous boasting, on his 
puerile vanity, and his foolish pretensions ; 
and I thought I perceived that his head be- 
came gradually less inflated with the va- 
pours that filled it. <“ What can I do ?” 
said he, ‘‘I have been brought up thus.” 
To various marks of my kindness, I added 
the politeness of almost always giving him 
the best place in the carriage; for I was 
more accustomed than he to the inconveni- 
ence of riding backwards and this compli- 
ance completely reconciled us.” . 


cE a 


For The Port Folio. | 
POLITE LITERATURE. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

The judicious and learned remarks 
of Dr. Nesbit on the subject of clas- 
sical learning, as they have appeared 
in The Port Folio, have given me 
pleasure, both because I think the 
subject worthy of illustration, and be- 
cause the too prevalent prejudices of 
the day require something of the 
kind. How this kind of Jearning 
came to be cultivated so assiduously 
for twoor three hundred YCayg, and for 
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so long to have been the characteris- 
tick of liberalimprovement, supposing 
it to be nugatory, isa problem which 
I believe its adversaries would find it 
difficult to solve. Whatever people 
may alledge to favourtheir negligence 
or palliate their ignorance, there 
must have: been some good reasons 
for, the stress that has hitherto been 
laid upon the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages in the education of youth, and 
of the acquisition of mental accom- 
plishments. SEK 
Literature, the indispensable fur- 
niture of civilized life, has its origin, 
expansion, and variows modifications; 
and a man who would form just no- 
tions of it should trace its progress, 
and by a tenacious observance of its 
essential properties, learn to taste 
the fountain in its‘remotest deriva- 
tions. Our language, as well as seve- 
ral other of the most cultivated lan- 
guages in Europe, owes much to the 
ancient languages of Greece. and 
Rome; and toa scholar, the contem- 
plation of those modern dialects as 
naturally suggests their classical ori- 
ginal, as the branches of a tree indi- 
cate the root fromwhich they sprung. 
Hence, if our own language, for in- 
stance, has either elegance or force, 
it will be very natural to attribute it 
to that immortal energy of expres- 
sion; which not only exists in those 
ancient examples of fine writing, but 
by the transplantation of words, and 
by frequent imitations of style, has 
diffused itself through the genuine 
productions of modern literature. 
This being the case, I would ask 
whether literature with us ought not 
to embrace those languages, without 
which our own would, at this day, 
have been a jargon, grating to the 
ear, and unsatisfactory to the under- 
standing ?— Whether as it was first 
amplified and harmonized by those 
mother-tongues, it is not capable of 
receiving further improvement from 
them by frequent reference to their 
decision, in matters of grammar, 
style, and composition? Whether 


| by totally neglecting those cxamples 


| which have detained the muscs in 
i 
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our jarring world for so many ages, 
there would not be some danger of 
relapsing into barbarism? and final- 
ly, whether it is not as rational for a 
man that cultivates letters, either as 
a subject of phHosophy or a matter 
of taste, to begin with the beginning, 
and in a manner to grow up with the 
language from its infancy, in the 
leading-strings of Latian lore, to its 
present vigour and maturity, as for 
a mathematician to begin with his 
axioms, or a natural philosopher with 
his laws of matter and motion ? 

I take it for granted that nature is 
right, and even when we cannot give 
a reason for her determinations, it 
would be unreasonable, not to say 
impious, to call them in question. 
On this ground we assert the impor- 
tance of classical Jearning, and do 
not scruple to tell our Goths, that in 
attempting to abolish it they make 
war upon good sense, and, as far as 
in them lies, lay waste the fairest 
provinces of the mtellectual world. 


I do not insist upon the custom of: 


opening the scene of education with 
a Latin grammar ; for bad customs 
sometimes become inveterate, and 
maintain themselves much longer 
than is either for the credit or advan- 
tage of mankind. But F say that a 
youth who loves letters, and is con- 
scious of those fine feelings which vi- 
brate to the accents of truth, and at- 
tach themselves to mental accommo- 
dations, regards the monuments of 
Grecian and Roman literature witha 
veneration, almost religious, and fond- 
ly anticipates a dignified satisfaction 
in an immediate acquaintance with 
them. The secrecy in which they 
are withdrawn from vulgar notice has 
something sacred In it, and an inti- 
macy with them is rated the higher, 
as being the privilege only of those. 
bouyant spirits, whe, in the ardour of 
Jiterary ambition, mount to those 
heights of enlightened antiquity, 
when the native effusions of genius 
gavoured strongly of inspiration. The 
very consciousness of such an ambi- 
tion implies an affinity to those fa- 
thers of literature, that not only 
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sanctions his undertaking, but ktr- 
dtes within his breast an enthusiasm 
that treads on classick ground, that 
listens to the Orphean lyre, and bows 
with grateful homage to the ancient 


muse. 


It seems they have, many ages be- 
fore he drew his breath, provided 
for his improvement and his happi- 


: ness, and thereby bespoke his vene- 


ration and filial attachment ; and he 
gladly recognizes the claim, and pe- 
nerously resolves that the lapse of 
time and the difference of language 
shall, in proportion to the difficulty 
which they throw in his way, prove 
the sincerity with which he cultivates 
it. Distance of time, like distance 
of place, gives a softness and solem- 
nity to objects naturally great, which 
leave a great deat to the imagination, 
and dispose us to expect more than 
common pleasure in an immediate 
aecess to them; and so the remote- 
ness of ancient authours, and even 
their obscurity, has charms to the 
real student. 

The shade of departed friends of- 
ten recurs to the imagination, .and 
sometimes, as has been supposed, to 
the sight of their survivors. — 

The attachments seem immortal, 
and dissolution strangely enhances 
the endearment : And may we not 
imagine that something of the same 
kind takes place between living ge- 


nius and those distinguished charac- 


ters, who at a great distance of time 
have held the lamp of science to abe- 
nighted world? The ardour with 
which their works are studied not 
only excites admiration, but a sort of 
affection which is fain to try itself in 
all the attitudes of personal inter- 
course, however visionary. Hence 
an unwearied application to whatever 


might assist the conception of their 


sentiments and character, and ever 
their voice and features. 

I dont know whether I shall have 
the assent of very general experience, 
but to me, the use of a danguage no 
longer spoken has pleasures of a sin- 
gular and an enchanting nature. ‘fhe 
perception of meaning, by certain are 
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tificial combinations of figures or let- 

ters, independently of sound, is a sort 
of deciphering that calls forth a varje- 
ty of ingenious effort, and continually 
repays the pains of investigation, by 
discoveries the most entertaining and 
interesting to an inquisitive mind. 
I cant help reflecting upon the won- 
derful contrivance whereby ideas are 
perpetuated; whereby a piece of ma- 
nufacture that wecalla book, becomes 
the faithful depesitory of intellectual 
treasures, amassed many ages ago, 
and retaining the distinctive charae- 
tersof their severalauthours; morees- 
pecially am I disposed to admire their 
unperishable excellence, when I re- 
collect, that they emerged to celebri- 
ty after.a long deathlike oblivion du- 
ring the dark ages, like some rivers, 
which sink, and after pursuing their 
wiewless course for many a league, 
burst forth anew, to perpetuate their 
mame and their usefulness, until lost 
in the sea. 

Should Í be proud of an intimacy 
with persons of high station, and very 
dignified character? However my 
fortune might be advanced by such 
an accident, I should not hesitate to 
prefer the privilege of listening to the 
sages of antiquity, and imbibing their 
sentiments, as conceived and ex- 
pressed by themselves, to the most 
flattering partiality of a contempora- 
ry however great he might be: and, 
although my wishes might never be 

ratified, an enthusiasm of this sort 
has been the exciting cause of so 
much literary excellence, in number- 
less instances, that an extinction of it 
would augur very unfavourably to 
learning in general. ‘lo conclude: 

The classical writers of antiquity 
have so large a share in modern com- 
positions of any real merit, that even 
those who either cannot, or will not 
read them, ought to feel themselves 
under obligations to them for those 
very works whereby they would have 
them superseded. This conduct in 
à man of letters is ungrateful, at the 
same time that we could not excuse 
it in any others, but in consideration 
of what they themselves would think 
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still more opprobrious; for the most 


of men would more patiently suffer 

their moral principles to be called in 

question than their understandings, 
M. L. 


ee 


PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


“ Whoever is delighted with his 
own picture, cannot derive his plea- 
sure from that of another. Every 
man is always present to himself, and 
has, therefore, little need of his own 
remembrance’, nor can desire it, but 
for the sake of those whom he loves, 
and by whom he hopes to be remem- 
bered. -This use of the art is a natu- 


-ral and reasonable consequence of af- 


fection ; and though like other hu- 
man actions, it is often complicated 
with pride ; yet, even such pride is 
more laudable than that by which pa- 
Jaces are covered with pictures, 
which, however excellent, neither 
imply the owner's virtue nor promote 
it. . 

* Which he can always find in a mirror. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folio. 

Mr. OLpscHooL, 


Whether I am seized with a con- 
firmed cacdethes scribendi, or only 
infected with a gentle metro-muania, 
or whether these disorders materially 
differ; or whether there are any 
such, I leave ‘it you to decide. [- 
state my case thus: My poetical 
temperament had subsided to a 
peaceful sort of blank-verse humour, 
and I was gently rocking myself to 
sleep, with some dozen of the milk 
and water strainsof Haley, when your 
paper ol—_—I forget the date—was 
brought in by a friend, and upon 
opening it the * Imitation of the 16th 
Oce of Anacreon,” that I sent you 
some weeks since, stared me full in 
the face. I always had, from a strip- 
ling, a natural love of seeing myself 
in print; and whether I scribbled son- 
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nets for the young ladies, or adver- 
tisements for the barber in the village 
newspaper, I always, as í said before, 
felt a kind of congratulatory palpita- 
tion on reading them over, which I 
hardly ever failed to do, by the time 
they were in proof sheet. But to 
come to the point, I caught up the 
paper and read over the imitation 
once or twice, with the most profound 
admiration ; but whether of you, or 
of myself, I foresee our mutual mo- 
desty will not let us agree upon 
Though, to say the truth, Mr. Old- 
school, I felt my gratitude not a lit- 
` tle excited by your condescension in 
printing me ; the result is, a violent 
poetical furor seized me: after the 
first paroxysms of which, had sub- 
sided, and I had written myself down 
into a gentle pastoral disposition, I 
' produced the following 


Translation of the 19th Carmen of Horace. 


TO LYDIA. 


Dialogue between Horace and Lydia. 


HORACE. 


While Lydia’s bosom beat for me, 

Nor any other youthful he 

Had dared his ardent arms entwine 
About that snowy neck of thine, 

Then happier I—more sweetly blest— - 


LYDIA. 
Prithee, rest: 


Before your heart inconstant stray’d, Z 


And Chloe lov’d—the Cretan maid : 
And Lydia left—-for Chloe’s fame, 
(Lydia, of no ignoble name ') 

Then Lydia’s bosom beat for thee, 
Nor sigh’d for other youthful he. | 


HORACE. 


But Cretan Chloe’s charms inspire ! 
Sweet mistress of the trembling lyre ! 
’Tis she who chants the witching strains 
That softly sooth us from the plains, 

Ye gods ! how willing would I die, 

On her sweet breast to heave one sigh ! 
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LYDIA. 
Calais, blooming Thurian boy, 
Oft woo’s mẹ to the nuptial joy : 
Son of Ornithus—and in sooth, 
My eye ne’er view'd a sweeter youth : 
Fates ! every other bliss destroy 
Ere harm my blooming Thurian boy ! 


HORACE. 
Oh Lydia! gentle Lydia! list! 
And turn on me, those eyes I’ve kiss’t, 
What if my vagrant heart returns, 
And kindlier constant for thee burns ? 
And Hymen in his rosy bands 
(As Love our hearts) shall bind our hands, 
And Chloe’s love and Chloe's charms 
Are all forsaken for thy arms ? 


LYDIA. 
Though brighter than the glittering star 
That twinkles in the west afar, 
Were Calais’ charms; and you more light 
And fickle than the birds of flight : 
And your temper more erratick 
Than the blust’ring Adriatick : 
In your arms Pd happier lie, 
And sweetly live and sweetly die! 


Eo Portland, April 8. 

Forgive, dear sir, the folio of rho- 
tomontade at the beginning of this 
translation, and view this production 
with the same kindness you exerted 
towards my other piece ; but if with 
all the allowances you can make, or 
fancy, for a younker who has just 


‘| « gan bathe his baby quill” in the 


rills of Helicon, a modest youth with- 
al :—if with all these, you find the 
lines inadmissable, just turn the leaf 
and kindly write the epitaph of my 
poetical life—somehow thus : 

Hic jacet—G. Scriblerus—born in 
the sunshine of the P. F. of March 
1808, and criticised to death by 
the Editor thereof onthe April suc- 
ceeding—as the fire kindles, have 
mercy on his remains ! ! 


Epitaph, on William Shaw, an Attorney. 
Here lies William Shaw, . 
An attorney at law; . 

If he is not blest, 

What will become of all the rest ? 


The price of The Port Folio is Six Dollars per annum, to be paid in advance, 
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For The Port Folio.. 
TRAVELS. 


LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in diferent parts of those coun- 
_ tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


(Continued from page 889.) 
LETTER XXV. 
My dear E 


AS you have Dr. Moore’s tra- 
vels upon the shelves of your book- 
case, you may now turn to what 
he says of Geneva, and observe, 
in particular, his ‘description of 
the Sunday-night societies, into 
which the whole town, and parti- 
_cularby the female part of it is di- 
vided, from the opulent matron of 
seventy, to the little semstress, 
who trips along in her spencer, 
with her ridicule suspended ‘from 
her arm, and the profits of many 
a week’s labour bestowed upon 
some ornament on her person. If 
a society becomes by the admjssion 
of new members, at length tog nu- 


i 


’ 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


merous to meet any longer with 
conveniency, it is either dissolv- 
ed, or it is separated into two or 
more portions, each of which, like 
the parts of the Polypus, shoots out 
a new head, and becomes a per- 
fect society : the boys have alse 
their societies, and when of a pro- 
per age, and on certain conditions, 
are admitted -into those of the 
young ladies : the men of an ad- 
vanced age have their circles, 
where, “ Wise through time, and 
narrative through age” they meet, 
and regulate the affairs of Europe, 
or descending into the garden, if 
the circle is provided with one, 
they ‘“ Lean on the wall and bask 
before the sun.” There are also fa- 
mily societies, in which on certain 
days, and generally once a week, 
the oldand the young of oneconnex- 
ion meet, a custom of alt others I 
admire, and which is particularly 
essential here, where the differ 
ent ages are so much, upon all 
other occasions, in the habit of 
living or of at best passing their 
3c 
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time apart from each other: it is 
a pity, that with all their good 
sense, the people of Geneva, should 
have suffered the very trifling cir- 
eumstance of living on the hill, or 
at the foot of it, to be a source of 
edious distinction, and that from 
this, or some other such imaginary 
scale of rank in society, there 
should have sprung a degree of 
animosity which has been more 
than once attended with very seri- 
ous consequences: one of their 


exiled citizens, who of all others. 


afterwards contributed with the 
most virulence to the humiliation 
of his native eountry, and who is 
suspected by many of having en- 
tertained worse views, had been 
repulsed in a proposal he made 
of placing his daughter in a socie- 
ty of young persons, who lived a 
little higher up the hill: he was a 
man of genius and of knowledge, 
but of strong passions: having 
embarked in the French revolu- 
tion, he foresaw the probability of 
that unjust fate which had swept 
away so many, and having resolv- 
ed, in case he should be brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal, 
to put an end to himself before 
the mock sentence could be pass- 
ed, he resolutely executed his pur- 
pose, and his wife as resolutely 
performed the promise she had 
made of not surviving him. Their 
object was to preserve their proper- 
ty from confiscation for the sake 
of their daughter, nor can we re- 
fuse them our admiration; one 
may truly say with the Latin poet, 
that there are many who remain 
-inglorious for want of an histo- 
rian- But I can conceive your 
impatience all this time to know 
what I think of the ladies of Ge- 
neva, and that you have as many 
questions to ask upon the occasion 
as Mrs. ‘Fabitha Bramble put to 
‘eaptain Lismihago: I cannet how- 
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ever, you should recollect, be sup- 
posed tobe half as well informed 
as the captain was, for it has been 
by no means my fate to be as well 
circumstanced for that purpose. 
I can tell you, however, that there 
are few that can be called hand- 
some, but numbers who have an 
animated, pleasing, cheerful air, 
and something better than beauty 
in their faces: they are generally 
below your size, wear rouge uni- 
versally after marriage, but so as 
to imitate nature, and dress them- 
selves to advantage; if I might 
venture however to make an ob- 
servation on their appearance in 
publick, it would be to regret, 
that they attach so much impor- 
tance to a certain fullness of form 
about the bosom: they deserve 
our thanks no doubt, as Addison 
somewhere says of the ladies in 
his time, for the courage with 
which they brave the inclemency 
of the weather in order to give us 
a sample of their beautiful persons: 
It is surprising that they should 
be led by the influence of fashion 
to adopt a style of dress, so much 
at variance with that great atten- 
tion to decerum, which so gene- 
rally distinguishes them. As they 


are well and virtuously brought 


up, we may presume that they 
make good wives; there is no- 
where indeed a greater appear- 
ance of domestick happiness, than 
at Genéva, and the. inhabitants 
still retain the very pretty custom 
ef annexing the wife’s name to the 
husband’s. In a place where 
science is so diffused, and men of 
learning are at the same time men 
of the world, the conversation of 
the ladies naturally assumes more 
of a scientifick. turn than with us 
in America, and society so far 
gains by it; but I could have wish- 
ed that somewhat more of ancient 
simplicity had been retained, and 
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that a certain softness of phrase, 
and extreme gentleness of manner 
had never been adopted: words 


and sentences are no more apt to 


be misunderstood indeed, where 
common usc has fixed their value, 
than a pound sterling is likly to 
be confounded with a pound in 
weight; but a stranger at Geneva 
must have some experience not to 
be led into mistakes, and to know 
with certainty, that all expressions 
of very great satisfaction at his 
approach, or of regret at his de- 
arture are words of course; that 
his presence diffuses no more de- 
light than that of any other indivi- 
dual would have done, and that, 
whatever they may say, no one will 
be in agonies during his absence, or 
break their heart should they ne- 
ver see his face again: I have of- 
ten thought, that a very good let- 
ter, like that of the king of Ban- 
tam’s minister in the Spectator, 
might be written upon this sub- 
ject. In losing their independence, 
the Genevans had been deprived 
of a great many amusements, 
which were connected with it, and 
which you may see well described 
by Moore, who possessed the ta- 
lent of relating, and who after hav- 
‘ing made us smile at the event of 
a martial representation in Plein- 
Palais, where the rage of the com- 
‘batants was allayed by.a call to 
‘dinner, paints the interesting scene 
‘of a whole people assembled at 
one general repast. These mili- 
tary.exercises were latterly mere 
matters of amusement. But the 
Genevans were.once a warlike peo- 
ple, in proportion to their means, 
and their annals like those of all 
nations who have had to struggle 
for their political existence, con- 
tain some brilliant moments and 
some sad reverses of fate. 
You may have formed an idea of 
these beautiful environsfrom books 


l 
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of travels, and from what I have 
attempted to describe to you; but. 
the view is in several instances ren- 
dered far more interesting by some 
knowledge of the events, which a 
particular spot has been the scene 
of in former times. I never saw 
the young people of the city col- 
lected in groupes during the sum- 
mer of a Sunday afternoon, on the 
edge of the opposite hill of La 
Batie, or appearing and vanishing ` 
again like imaginary beings among 
the trees, but I derived an addi- 
tional satisfaction from beholding 
at the same time the ruins of the 
neighbouring fort, which was so 
long the torment of their ancestors: 
it is agreeable too to see Lancy, 
once a place of rendezvous for the 
banditti enemy of the neighbour- 
hood, and subjected as such to the 
midnight horrours of military exe- 
cution, now the undisturbed resi- 
dence of a race of peaceful Spa- 
nish sheep; and when worried 
and questioned by the custom- 


house officers at the little village 


of Versoi, one remembers with a 
sort of satisfaction, that this very 
Versoi was taken by storm some 
two hundred years ago. A glori- 
ous effort was made in the year 
1540 to ‘vintage at the expense of 
the Savoyards near the neighbour- 
ing town of Bonne, and the Gene- 
vans having been attacked on their 
return, were so brave-and so for- 
tunate as to repulse a very supe- 
riour enemy, and ‘to-save their 
wine: their march into the city 
wxh the spoils.of the day and up- 
wards of one hundred prisoners 
must have had very much the air 
of a Roman triumph. There is 
no place whence the view of 
the neighbouring mountains, and 
of the Alps in all their magnifi- 
cence, and of the Lake in its falt 
extent is better commanded thar 
from a beautiful country seat call- 
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ed Le Bouchet, which however 
derives an additional interest from 
the great and bloody battle fought 
there, in which the Genevans were 
defeated. Their contests were 
not however confined to the nar- 
row circle of the next towns and 
villages—they took Thonon, they 
compelled Evian to pay a ransom, 
they destroyed the fort of Ri- 
pialle, where the duke of Savoy 
had prepared a flotilla for the in- 
vasion of Geneva; they assisted 
Berne with three armed vessels in 
the siege of Chillon, and made 
Chambery, the capital of all Sa- 
voy, tremble at the distance of 
full fifty miles—And let no one 
think the worse of these exertions 
for having been confined to so 
small a theatre, 


“Or grandeur hear with a disdainful 
smile, l 
The short and simple annals of the poor :” 


When pressed by Berne and Fri- 
bourg in the vear 1531 to submit 
to the pretensions of the duke of 
Savoy, their answer was such as 
became men who knew the value 
of freedom ; there was no expense, 
no danger they would not incur, 
they said, for the protection of 
their independence; death itself 
was to be courted in defence of 
their just rights : when surprised 
in the midst of a winter’s night, 
at a time as they. supposed, of 
profound peace, by a bold invete- 
rate foe, their courage was most 
honourably proved, and the success 
was ‘such as their courage and 
their cause deserved. You may 
easily conceive how the anecdotes 
of this great event, which is term- 
ed the Escalade in Genevan Histo- 
ry, have been treasured up, from 
the first approach of the enemy to 
their final repulse, and how the 
exploits of every individual are 
wecorded, from the woman who 
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killed a soldier with an iron pot, 
to the aged magistrate who boldly 
advanced upon the foe, and died 
fighting at the-head of the people. 
But the military honours of Ge- 
neva have rapidly faded away, the 
anniversary of the Escalade is 
scarcely remembered, the trophies 
of that memorable night no longer 
excite the patriotism of the citi- 
zens, and the arquebusiers, the 
artillerists, and the bombardiers, 
so renowned in former times, are- 
now confounded in one general 
mass of peaceable French subjects. 
You may remember in Moore’s | 
description, a certain king Moses, 
the first, whom he gravely re- 
presents as surrounded by his cour- 
tiers and family, and presiding at 
a military festival, and may wish 
to know what fate awaited the . 
hapless monarch in the scene of 
general ruin which ensued, as Di- 
do was desirous of being told by 
féneas, what had been the end of 
Priam. ‘The commissioners of 
the armed mediation in eighty-two 
treated the monarch with very lit- 
tle ceremony, and deposed him, 
but suffered him to live at large as 
a private citizen: in eighty-nine, 
when the people reassumed with 
some violence a portion of the 
power, they had been deprived of, 
king Moses was restored, and re- 
mained in quiet possession of all 


-his honours for some time, but in 


the year ninety-six he was seen 
stretched upon a mattress in the 
common prison, confounded among 
the victims of that frightful pe- 
riod, like king Priam upon the 
shores of the Hellespont, without 
a title and without a name: but I 
almost reproach myself for trifling 
upon a circumstance any way con- 
nected with a period, the horrours 
of which I must soon bring you 
acquainted with, and which I 
dread as I should the recital of 
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some great domestick misfor- 
tune. \ 


LETTER XXVI. 

The Genevans are very fond of 
society, and besides their regular 
meetings, which I have described 
= to you, there are frequent tea-par- 
ties given by the ladies, who in- 
‘vite on such occasions as many of 
their own sex as they have chairs 
for, besides as many men as they 
can collect: these last are seen 
huddled up together in the midst 
of the room, a few more fortunate, 
than the rest al’ Anglaise upon the 
hearth, whilst the ladies describe 
a formal segment of a circle, and 
one universal buzz, I had almost 
said uproar of conversation is 
kept up: ata certain period of the 
evening, which varies according to 
the more or less fashionable ton 
of the ħouse, two or three ser- 
vants appear bringing in a table, 
which at first sight looks like a 
moveable altar, but is found co- 
vered with -preparations for mak- 
ing tea, with all its accompani- 
ments, which are here far more 
extensive than with us: the cups 
and various sorts of cakes and 
pastry, are now handed about, and 
the uproar of conversation conti- 
nues, uproar is too strong an ex- 
pression, I confess, but the noise 
Is something very like it, though 
attended, it must be observed with 

oliteness, and with great good 

umour. To the tea-equipage suc- 
ceeds as many card. tables as the 
company may require, and the 
‘genius and knowledge of the lady 
of the house is displayed in placing 
those together who prefer each 
other’s company, and in making 
them play at the game they like 
best: good order and silence now 
succeed (as when the distinct ele- 
ments sprung up out of chaos) to 
the confusion of the moment be- 
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fore, and the ‘company seem 
shrunk to a diminished size, which 
would remind you of Milton’s 
Pandemonium, and of the miracle 
that took place there: it has made 
me sorry upon such occasions to 
see a delicate and pretty woman 
toiling through a numerous com- 
pany, with a pack of cards in her 
hands, inviting some, and solicit- 
ing or commanding others, to 
draw a card, and to take their 
places, but it has been afterwards 
consoling to behold her resting 
from her labours, as she ŝat with 
self-complacency, surveying the 
various groups she had so skilful- 
ly arranged; Buonaparte review- 
ing his army, after they had cross- 
ed the Alps, could hardly have 
been more gratified. 

Of publick amuscmentsthere are 
but few; there is a playhouse in- 


deed, but it is not much frequent- 


ed, and there are now and then pri- 
vate concerts; but musick, though 
executed, I believe, to perfection, 
is not such as I expected to find 
it; like stage dancing it seems 
rather an execution of skill than of 
taste, and is very remote from 
conveying any expression that I 
can give a name to; my means of 
observation have been indeed very 
much circumscribed as yet, and I 
may think differently when I get 
to Paris. 

There are private balls also 
from time to time, (for dancing is 
avery favourite amusement) and it 
would be very agreeable to be pre- 
sent at them, were they not so 
crowded, but one would think, that 
every body here were of Miss 
Larolle’s opinion, when she talks 
with delight of having been so 
squeezed at a ball, that she could 
hardly breathe. l 

The city having been for ages 
circumscribed by fortifications, has 
never been susceptible of much 
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augmentation and the houses are 
consequently not in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants: many 
families therefore are compelled 
to reside under the same roof, a 
circumstance, which by no means. 
promotes either cleanliness orcom- 
fort: it is owing to this no doubt, 
as well as to the beauty of the sur- 
rounding country, that so many of 
the families of Geneva pass their 
summer out of town. ‘Their coun- 
try houses are generally large and 
handsome, and though a proper 
taste for ornamental gardening 
does not prevail, yet vineyards 
and wheat fields on a slope termi- 
nated by water, and by a distant 
view of lofty mountains, are in 
themselves such beautiful appen- 
dages, that if you imagined these 
interspersed with comfortable 
houses, where the delight of shade 
$s generally secured, you may sup- 
pose with truth, that it would be 
difficult to find here what would 
not anywhere else be called a 
pretty place. 

Mountains are everywhere, I 
think, agreeable to the sight, and 
they are particularly so, as seen 
from the environs of Geneva: they 
are cultivated to as great a height 
as the soil will admit of, they 
form a field of observation to the 
botanist and natural philosopher, 
they are replete with evidences 
of those great operations of na- 
ture, which carry the mind up to 
periods the most remote in the 
history of the globe, and they af- 
ford a retreat during the summer 
to a nation of herdsmen, who, lost 
to all the knowledge of what is 
going on in the world, confine 
_ their attention to their cattle and 
to the making of cheese. 


I will endeavour in some future > 


letter to give you an idea of the 
simple and uniform turn of the 
pastoral life in the high regions: 
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at present I could only do it from 
the descriptions of others, but 1 
hope to judge for myself during 
the summer. 


ae 
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CRITICISM. 


Odes from the Norse and Welch 
tongues. ~ 


g 


The second of the Odes from the 
Norse and Welch tongues is that en- 
titled, The Descent of Odin, from 
the Norse. 


The Descent of Qdin. 


Uprose the King of Men with speed, 

And saddled strait his coal-black steed, 

Down the yawning steep he rode, 

That leads to Hela’s drear abode.* 

Him the Dog of Darknesst spied, 

His shaggy throat he opened wide, 

While from his jaws, with carnage filled, 

Foam and human gore distilled : 

Hoarse he bays with hideous din, 

Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin; 

And long pursues, with fruitless yell, 

The Father of the Powerful Spell. 
Onward still his way he takes, 

(The groaning earth beneath him shakes), 

Till full before his fearless eyes, 

The portals nine of hell arise. 

Right against the eastern gate, - 

By the moss-grown pile he sate, 

Where long ago to sleep was laid 

The dust of the prophetick maid : 

Facing to the Northern clime. 

Thrice he traced the Runick rhyme ; 

Thrice pronounced, in accents dread, 

The thrilling verse that wakes the dead,# 


* Nistheimr, the hell of the Gothick nae 
tions, consisted of nine words, to which 
were devoted all such as died of sickness, 
old age, or by any other means than in bat-« 
tle. Over it presided Hela, the Goddeas 
of Death. 


Hela, in the Edda, is described with a 
dreadful countenance, and her body half 
flesh colour and half blue. Gray. 


{ The Edda gives this dog the name of 
Managarmor: he fed upon the lives of those 
who were todie. Mason. 

+ The thrilling verse that wakes the dead. 
The original word is Valgallor; from vallor, 
mortuus, and gadlor, incantation. Gray. 

Thrilling is surely a very fine epithet in 


this place. Mason. 


` 
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Till from out the hollow ground 
Slowly breath’d a sullen sound— 


PROPHETESS. 


What call unknown, what charms pre- 
sume, 

To break the quiet of the tomb? 

Who thus afflicts my troubled sprite, 

And drags me from the realms of night? 

Long on these mould’ring bones have beat 

The winter’s snow, the summer’s heat, 

The drenching dews, the driving rain, 

Let me, let me sleep aguin. 

Who is he, with voice unblest, 

Thar calls me from the bed of rest? 


ODIN. 


- A traveller, to thee unknown, 

Is he that calls, a warrivur’s son. 

Thou the deeds of light shalt know; 
Tell me what is done below: § 

For whom that gtit’ring board is spread, 
Drest for whom yon golden bed ? 


PROPHETESS. 


Mantling in the goblet, see 

The pure bev’rage of the bee ; 

O’er it hangs the shield of gold: 

*Tis the drink of Balder bold ; 
Balder’s head to death is giv’n ; 

Pain can reach the Sons of Heav’n— 
Unwilling I my lips unclose : 

Leave me, leave me to repose. 


ODIN. 


Once again my call obey 
Prophetess|| arise, and say, 
What dangers ‘)din’s child await, 
Who the authour of his fate? 


§ Odin, we find, both from this ode, and 
the Edda, was solicitous about the fate of 
his son Balder, who had dreamed he was 
soon todie. The Edda mentions the manner 
of his death, when killed by Odin’s other 
son Hoder, andalso, that Hoder was him- 
self slain afterwards by Vali, the son of 
Odin and Rinda, consonant with this pro- 
phecy. Mason. 

|] Women were looked upon by the Go- 
thick nations, as havinga peculiar insight in- 
to futurity ; and some there were that made 
profession of magick arts and divination. 
These travelled round the country, and 
‘were received in every house with great 

. Fespect and honour. Such a woman, bore 
the name of Volva Seidkona.or Spakona.— 
The dress of Thorbiorga, one of these 
Se eect is described at large in 

iric’s Rauda Sogu (apud Bartholin. lib 1, 
cap. im 6 688. ) She had on a blue vest, 
spangled all over with stones, a necklace of 
glass beads, and a cap made of the skin of 
a black lamb, lined with a white cat-skin— 
Shae leaned on a staff adorned with brass, 
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PROPHETESS. 


In Holder’s hand the hero’s doom : 
His brother sends him to the tomb. 
Now my weary lips I close: 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 


ODIN. 
O prophetess, my call obey! 
Once again arise, and say, 
Who th? avenger of his puilt, 
By whom shall Hoder’s blood be spilt ? 


PROPHETESS. 
In the caverns of the west, 
By Odin’s fierce embrace comprest, 
A wond'rous boy shall bind a bear, 
Who ne’er shall comb his raven hair, 
Nor wash his visage in the stream, 
Nor see the sun’s departing beam, 
Till he on Hoder’s corse shall smile, 
Flaming on the funeral pile. 
Now my weary lips I close : 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 


ODIN. 


Yet awhile my call obey, 

Prophetess awake and‘say, 

What virgins{j these, in speechless we, 
That bend to earth their solemn brow; 
That their flaxen tresses tear, 

And snow veils, that float in air? 

Tell me whence their sorrows rose, 
Then I leave thee to repose. 


PROPHETESS. 
Ha! no traveller art thou, 
King of men, I know thee now, 
Mightiest of a mighty line 
ODIN. 
Nó boding, maid of skill divine, 


with around head, set with stones: and 
was girt witha Hunlandish belt, at which 
hung her pouch, full of magical instru- 
ments. Her buskins were of rough calf-skin, 
bound with thongs, studded with knobs of 
brass, and her gloves of white cat-skin ; 
the fur turned inwards, &c. 

- They were also called Fiolévngi, or Fiol- 
kunnug; i.e. Multi-ecia ; and Visindakona ; 
i. e. Oraculorum Mulier, Nomir ; i.e. Par- 
cæ. Gray. 


q These were probably the Nomir, or 
Parce, just now mentioned; their names 
were Urda, Verdandi, and Skulda; they 
were the dispensers of good destinies. As 
their names signify time past, present and 
future, it is probable they were always in- 
visible to mortals: therefore, when Odin 
asks this question on seeing them, he ve- 
trays himself to be a god: which eluci- 
dates the next speech of the prophetess. 

Mason. 
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Equitavit Odinus 

(Terra subtus tremuit) 

Donec ad altum veniret .- 
_ Helæ habitaculum, 

Tum equitavit Odinus 

Ad Orientale ostii latus, 

Ubi Fatidicæ 

Tumulum esse novit. 


Sapienti carmina 
Mrtuos excitantia cecinit, 
` Boream inspexit, ‘ 
Literas (tumulo) imposuit, 
Sermones proferre cæpit, 
Responsa proposcit, 
Donec invita surgeret, 
Et mortuorum sermonem proferret. 


FATIDICA. 


Quisnam hominum 
Mihi ignotorum 

Mihi facere præsumit 
Tristem animum? 
Nive eram, et 
Nimbo aspersa, 
Piuviaque rorata: 
Mortua diu jacui. 


ODINUS. 


Viator, nominor 

Bellatoris filius sum. 

Enarra mihi que apud 

Helam geruntur. 

Ego tibi quæin mundo 

Cuinam sedes Ayro strate sunt, 
Lecti pulchri, 

Auro ornati? 


FATIDICA. 


Hic Baldero Medo, 
Paratus extat, 
Purus potus, 

Scuto super injecto: 
Divina vero soboles 
Dolore afficietur. 
Invita hac dixi, 
Jamque silebo. 


ODINUS. 


Noli, Fatidica, tacere, 
Te interrogare volo, 
Donec omnia novero. 
Adhuc scire volo, 
Quisnam Baldero 
Necem inferet, 

Ac Odini filium 

Vita privabit? 


FATIDICA. 


Hodus excelsum fert 
Honoratum fratrum illuc. 
Is Baldero 

Necem inferet, 

Et Odini filium 

Vita privabit. 

Invita hec dixi, 

Jamque tacebo. 


Art thou nor prophetess of good ;*° 
But mother of a giant-brood ? 


~ PROPHETESS. 


Hie thee hence, and boast at home 
That never shall inquirer come 

To break my iron: sleep again 

Till rni has burst his tenfold chain ; 
Never, till substantial Night, 

Has reassum’d her anciect right, 

Till, wrapp'd in flames, in ruin hurl’d, 
' Sinks the fabrick of the world ! 


< The original,’ says Mr. Gray, ‘is 
to be found in Burtholinus, de Causis 
Contemnende Mortis. 

Upreis O:linn allda gautr, &e. 


The following is the Latin version : 


Tre VEGTAMS KvitHa, from Ber- 
tholinua, lib. Ill, f. 632. 


Surgebat Odinus, 

Virorum summus; 

Et Sleipnerum, 

Ephippio stravit. 

Equitabat deorsum 
Nithelam versus. 

Obviam habnit Catelum 

Ab Heiz habitaculis venientem; 
Huic sanguine aspersa erant, 
Pectus anterius, 

Rictus, mordendi avidus, 
Et maxillarum infima: 
Allatrabut ille, 

Et rictum diduxit 

Magice patri, 

Et diu latrabat. 


Le ae ae ae aa 
Li 


** In the Latin, Mxzter trium Gegan- 
tum, means, therefore, probably, Anger- 
bode, who, from her name, seems to be 
no prophetess of good, and who b»re to Lok, 
as the E.lda says, three children ; the 
Wilf Tenris, the great Serpent of Mid- 
gard, and Hels, all of them called giants, 
in that w:id but curious system of mytholo- 
gy; with which if the reader wishes to be 
acquainted, he had better consult the 
translation of Mr. Mallet’s Inrroduction to 
the History of Denmark, than the original 
itself; as some mistakes of consequence 
are corrected by the translator. . The book 
is entitled Northern Antiquities. Printed 
for Carnan, 1770, 2 vols. 8vo. Mason. 

Lok is the evil being, who continues 
in chains till the twilight of the gods ap- 
proaches ; when he shall break his bands ; 
the human race, the stars, the sun shall dis- 
appear; the earth sink in the seas, and 
fire consume the skies; even Odin himself, 
and his kindred deities shall perish. For 
a further explanation of this mythology, 
see Mallet’s Introduction to the History of 
Denmark, 1755, quarto, Gray. 
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ODINUS. 


Noli tacere. Fatidica, 
Adhuc te interrogare volo, 
Donec omnia novero. 
Adhuc scire volo, 
Quisnam Hodo 

Odium rependet 

Aut Baldero interfectorem 
Occidendo rogo adaptet? 


FATIDICA. 


Rinda filium pariet 

In habitaculis occidentalibus: 

Hic Odini filius, 

Unam noctem natus, armis utetur. 
Manum non lavabit, 

Nec caput pectet, 

Antequam rogo imponet 

Balderi inimicum. 

Invita hæc dixi, 

Jamque tacebo. 


ODINUS. 


Noli tacere, Fatidica, 

Adhuc te interrogare volo, 

Quænam sint virgines, 

Quæ præ cogitationibus lacrymantur. 
Et in colum jaciunt 

Cervicem pepla? 

Hoc solum mihi dicas, 

Nam prius non dormies. 


FATIDICA. 


Non tu Viator es, 
Ut antea credidi, 
Sed potius Odinus, 
Virorum summus. 


~ ODINUS. 
Tu non es Fatidica, 
Nec sapiens fæmina, 
Sed potius trium 
Gigantum mater. 

FATIDICA. 

Equita domum Odine, 
Ac in his gloriæ: 
Nemo tali modo veniet 
Ad sciscitandum, 
Usque dum Lokus à 
Vinculis sólvatur, 
Et deorum crepusculum 
Dissolventes àderint. a 


apa 


THE SIGNORA AVEDUTA. 
From the German and French. 
(Continued from page 394.) 


You may easily suppose how much 
I had to suffer from such a temper 
and from sucli a disposition, as unfor- 
tunately is buttoo common with those 


a 
\ 


\ 
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whom nature has endowed with un- 
common talents. What principally 
shocked me in him was, the false 
modesty with which he spoke of his 
figure; I had flattered myself that I 
should soon get accustomed to it, and 
I have known persons who, though 
fur from handsome, have by their wit, 
spriteliness and agreeable conversa- 
tion, soon made one forget their per- 
sonal defects, but they: had not, to be 
sure, the ridiculous habit of adverting 
constantly to those defects, whereas 
the Count was always complaining of 
the manner in which he had been 
treated by nature; the real motive for 
which, was not as you might sup- 
pose, with a view of exciting my com- 
passion, but in the hope of forcing a 
compliment from me: to oblige me 
to say that he wronged himself, and 
that if ke was not handsome at least 
he. was to a supreme degree agreea- 
ble. All this for a length of time, 
and from a person whom one sees 
every day, must become insupporta- 
ble, and I at last left his complaints . 
unanswered, and my silence was the 
first cause of dissatisfaction which he 
could allege against me. His vani- 
ty was still more troublesome in ano- 
ther way, from morning to evening 
he was at my side with his lute and 
his fine voice, and it seemed that my 
life was to be passed in listening to, 
and admiring him—Notwithstanding 
my passion for musick, and his ta- 
Jeuts for that delightful art, I could 
bear it no longer, and in six weeks 
time I was so completely tired of his 
verses and of his musick, that I could 
have wished him hoarse for the rest 
of his life, and his lute one hundred 
feet under ground. ark 
As soon as the Count began to dis- 
cover that I no longer tcok the same 
interest in his complaints. and that my 
admiration for his talents was fast di- 
minishing, he became silent, melan- 
choly, and captious—In vain I expos- 
tulated with him on his singular con- 
duct, I soon perceived that he had con- 
ceived against mine the most disho- 
nourable suspicions, and it was thus 
he accounted to himself for the visi- 
ble diminution of my admiration of 
3D ` 
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his merit. The general tenour of my 
conduct, however, at length convinc- 
ed him of his mistake, but he was still 
so narrow minded as to wish to debar 
me ‘from the most innocent amuse- 
ments, provoked as he was that they 
occupied a part of that time and at- 
tention which he considered himself 
as having an exclusive right to. One 
day that I could not refrain from 
laughing at this:puerile vanity, he re- 
venged himself by behaving to me in 
a manner which obliged me to claim 
my father’s protection, nor would I 

again trust myself under his roof un- 
til he had given me sufficient securi- 
ty for his future good conduct; but 
the most inveterate hatred had taken 
place of his former love for me, and 
though his fear of offending my rela- 
tions occasioned him to stifle his re- 
sentment, he had but too many oppor- 
tunities of tormenting me in secret, 
and absolutely rendered life indiffe- 
rent to me. 

At the end of two years death again 
same to my relief, and I was a second 
time a widow, and firmly resolved to 
remain so, and never again to put my 
happiness in the power of another— 
But what would you have me do, I 
am of a social disposhion, my turn is 
for domestick life, and in short, to tell 
you the truth, I have had solitude 
enough; but were I to venture a third 
time into matrimony, who knows but 
what I might athird time be deceived? 
I began. by choosing the handsomest 
man in the world, but was soon tired 
to death of him; I next thought my- 
self sure of happiness with one of dis- 

_ainguished talents, and he tormented 
me! 

Now, pray tell me Sir, what sort of 
aman shall I choose next? “ Let the 
object of your choice be a person, 
Madam, said J, in whose company 
you shall have been more than once, 
and who has other recommendations 

“than a handsome figure and a fine 
voice :” 


aio 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Dr. Radcliffe was a native of 


Wakefield in Yorkshire, and obser- 


` them. to educate him at their own 


ved by the neighbouring gentry to be 
a boy of excellent capacity; this cir- 
cumstance. together with the nume- 
rous family of his parents, induced 


expense: when 15 years of age, he 
was sent to University College, | 
where his mother (then a widow) as- 
sisted him in obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of Botany, Chymistry, 
and Anatomy. He afterwards be- 

came a fellow of Lincoln College, and 
commenced physician with a sove- 

reign contempt for the works of me- 

dical writers: ** There,” said he, “ is 
Radcliffe’s library,” pointing to a 

few books on a window seat. The 

faculty in revenge called his cures 

“© Guesswork,” and he retorted by 
terming them “ Old Nurses.” 


His abhorrence of the absurd prac- 
tice of consulting the w—-r of pa- 
tients is well known. Nature was 
his guide, and she léd-him to adopt 
a cool regimen in the small pox, < 
which has saved numbers of lives, 
and preserved. the smoothness and 
beauty of many faces. Several cir- 
cumstances conspired to render his 
residence at Oxford unpleasant, he 
therefore went to London, where his 
practice became general, and he was 
equally celebrated for his wit, and | 
his prescriptions; the former blazed , 
forth with native frankness, without 
respect to place or persons: he told 
king William, “ I would not have 


' your ¢wo-legs for your three king- 


doms,” and queen Anne, by a mes- 
senger, who had been sent for him, 
that “ Her majesty was as well as 
any woman in England, if she would 
think so.” 


Dr,’ Radcliffe was a firm friend) 
and his lamentations on the death of 
the duke of Beaufort and lord Crae 
ven do honour to his feelings; he has 
however been accused of parsimony, 
and neglect of his family; the latter 
charge he endeavoured to obviate by 
leaving liberal annuities to his two \ 
sisters, two nephews, and a neices 
and rewarding his servants: several 
acts are recorded of his benevolence, 
and he not only forgave, but provided | 
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for a criminal who had robbed him, 
and exulted in restoring a servant 
whom he suspected, and had dis- 
missed. He was once informed of 
a considerable loss he had sustained 
by the capture of a ship in which 
some of his property: had been em- 
barked, and answered the usual com- 
pliments of condolence with a smile 
and ‘ put round the bottle my lord, 
I have only to go up 250 pair of stairs 
to make myself whole again.” 


It is believed that he distributed 
large sums in private charity to the 
nonjuring clergy of England, and 
the deprived Episcopal clergy of 
. Scotland; and he is known to have 
been very liberal to the Society for 
- promoting Christian Knowledge, and 

_ to his friend Dr. Walker, a Roman 
Catholick, to whom he gave a hand- 
` some competence, and a respectable 
funeral after his decease; it has been 
-suspected that he gave his purse with 
his friendship to Dr. Sacheverell. 


His constitution was strong, and 
he had a turn for conviviality, but 
when he entertained Prince Eugene, 
he gave him plain beef and pudding, 
for which the Prince. returned him 
thanks as having considered him 
not asa courtier, but as a soldier.” 
He was to have married a lady 
with 15,0001. fortune, who endea- 
voured to conceal her pregnancy by 
a favoured rival; far from resenting 
her conduct after the discovery, he 
pleaded to her father for forgiveness, 
and advised him to marry her to the 
man of her choice, that he might give 
his property legally to the young 
« Hane-en Kelder.” 
Dr. Radcliffe died November 1, 
1714, and was buried at St. Mary’s 
church, Oxford, with a solemnity 
commensurate to his munificence to 
that University. His death is sup- 
posed to have been accelerated by the 
vexation he experienced for not hav- 
ing attendedQueen Anne during her 
last moments, as ordered by the pri- 
vy council. 
His property (exclusive of the le- 
gacies mentioned above) he be- 
queathed to the University of Oxford, 


All 


where his library is a sufficient mo- 
nument to his memory; and to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in London. 


\ 


St. Evermont, born at St. Dennis 
la Guast, in Lower Normandy, April 
1, 1613, quitted the profession of the 
law to become a wit in the court of 
Lewis XIV. from which he was Ha- 
nished for his reflections on cardinal 
Mazarine, and fled into Holland. But 
the phlegmatick disposition of the in- 
habitants proving unpleasant to him, 
he sought refuge in the gay court of 
Charles IT, 1662, where he shone by 
the splendour rather than the solidity 
of his genius. His writings are ele- 
gant, but superficial. « He thought 
« Petronius more estimable than Sea 
« neca, being himself a voluptuary 
« anda wit;” but he was systematick 
in his pleasures, and a great econo- 
mist in health and wealth, which pro- 
longed his life to the «ge of ninety.. 
He died in London, August 9, 1703, 
possessed of a competence. He was 
an enemy to all the grosser vices, and 
his libertinism was that of the-court 
of the Grand Monarque, beyond 
which he never went, nor loved those 
who did. Count Grammont received 
excellent advice from St. Evermont, 


which he returned by calling him 


« the Cato of Normandy.” He had 
a large wen, which grew between his 
eyebrows: this, with his great leather: 
cap and grey hair, he used to laugh 
at. The first he durst not part with, 
for fear of his life; and the latter he 
preferred toa perriwig. He Hes in 
Westminster-Abbey, near the clock, 
still warning the young and gay not 
to be wasteful of their health, 
strength, and fortune. Perhaps St. 
Evermont never felt his abilities 
more slighted, than when William 
III upon his introduction to him, 
coldly said, “ I think you was a ma- 
« jor-general in the French service ?” 


oii ge 
{It is not always the mean of judging right- 


ly to depend on a man for information of | 
himself. The writer of his own life has 


¥ 
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the correct knowledge of the facts to be 
related, but an opinion of them comes 
with more propriety from other quarters. 
Jn introduciug the following remarks on 
the writings of Mr. Cumberland, how- 
ever, we mean not to make a suggestion 
that could detract from the merit of the 
Biography which he has recently pre- 
sented to the gratification aud delight of 
every elegant scholar, nor even to say 
that the sentiments of the writer from 
whom they are extracted are more justly 
entitled to credit than Mr. Cumberlan 

himself.]-—Emerald. 


Characteristicks of Mr. Cumber- 
land as an Authour. 


If the merits of a writer were to be 


estimated by the eagerness or indif- 
ference of the publick about his pro- 
ductions, it would be no easy matter 
to ascertain, whether Mr. Cumber- 
land was in possession of little or 
much; for, from the com mencement 
of his literary career to the present 
moment, he has been alternately ad- 
mired and abused, followed and neg- 
lected ; we know not to what this is 
attributable, unless to those extraor- 
dinary fluctuations of popular taste, 
which it is not more easy to account 
for than to prevent. The caprices of 
an English audience are so various, 
and their transitions from one ex- 
treme to another so rapid, that it is 
scarcely possible for an authour to 
please in many compositions of the 
same nature, however equally they 
may be written. The instability, 
however, is not confined to our own 
country. Ihave read an anecdote of 
a French authour who states, “ that 
he had written no less than six diffe- 
rent dramatick performances, for the 
express purpose of gratifying the 
taste of the town; not one of which, 
though a very expeditious writer, 
could he produce in sufficient time to 
secure their approbation.” The 
` West-Indian is the ch_fdeuvre of Mr. 
Cumberland, and indisputably one of 
the best comedies the present age 
can boast ; it established early in life, 
the authour’s fame, and is the only 
dramatick composition likely to per- 
petuate hismemory. The language, 
3s, in general, easy and elegant, with 
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all the requisite familiarity ofdialogue, 
without degenerating into loose equi- 
vogue and technical vulgarity. Bel- 
cour and ©’Flaherty are admirably 
drawn characters; andthe fable of 
the comedy, though in many particu- 
lars faulty, is such as none but a skil- 
ful dramatist could have constructed. 
The whole is a judicious combination 
of sentiment and action; of senti- 
ment unperverted by affectation, and 
of action restrdined by judgment. If 
we did not know thata man, ina 
whimsical and unsettled nation like 
ours, cannot possibly conform to his 
own idea of propriety in what relates 
to dramatick writing. we should cen- 
sure Mr. Cumberland for quitting 
the method which seems to have gui- 
ded him in his first productions ; he 
has unfortunately, however, yielded 
to pop ‘lar taste, and given us speci- 


mens of the very worst style of com- 


position, sentimental as well as hu- 
morous; at the head of the former 
may be placed the D-fendent, and o 
the latter the Armourer. . ; 

As a tragick writer, Mr. Cumber- 
land is not above mediocrity ; his 
CARMELITE has a few, and but a few 
good lines; the characters are out of 
nature, and the incidents palpably 
forced; indeed, the action is derived 
from so improbable a source, and the 
plot so romantically puerile, that the 
imagination is seldom deluded into 
any belief of reality. The Battle of 
Hastings, which seems to have been 
made up of scrafe congregated from 
all quarters, is much inferiour to the 
Carmelite; and Days of Yore, the 
last production of this gentleman, far 
inferiour to both. 

What, then, are the peculiar cha- 
racteristicks of Mr. Cumbherland’s 
muse? since, for the comedy of the 
Old School he has no relish; for the 
extravagancies of farce he is too clas- 
sical: and for tragedy he has more 
inclination than talent. 

His forte, however he may have 
occasionally diverted into the less 


solemn department of ‘he drama, is- 
undoubtedly SENTIMENTAL COMEDY. - 


Following the track of Hugh Kelly, 
he borrows his plot, character, and 


language from the novelists, trans- 
fering, though with.a delicate hand, 
the property of the circulating library 
to the stage. There is a wearisome 
sameness in all his plays, which is, 
' perhaps, inseparable trom their na- 
ture. « The union of two lovers is 
supposed to be prevented by a mer- 
cenary father or brother of rigid 
honour ; nothing of course, can be 
more favourable to sentiment: the 
lovers lament thcir destiny with little 
or no effort to avert it: talk a pretty 
deal. about sexsibilitu, sympathy, deli- 
cacy, feeling, &c. till some unlcoked 
for accident induces the parent to 
recall his prohibition, or the brother 
to relax his rigour.” 

Sentimental comedy is the least 
useful of all dramatick compositions, 
Since it neither tends to the correc- 
tion of the foibles and vanities of life, 
nor to the improvement of the hearts 
of mankind. The moral it inculcates 


is generally too Jax for instruction, | 


and the pity it inspires too weak to 
become active; it possesses neither 
the virtue of tragedy nor of comedy; 
it is the offspring of a ridiculous 
union, which retains none of the cha- 
racteristicks of father or mother, ac- 
cording as in animal life, the noble 
qualities of either species are debased 
by a mixture of breeds. The audience 
depart from the sentimental comedy 
as from: a cold lesson of musty-moral- 
ity; they admire the fine sentiment, 
indeed, but they have felt no emotion; 
the ear has been tingled by the fre- 
quent recurrence of a few specifick 
phrases; but the heart has had no 
share in the matter.. Sentimental 
comedy is, indeed, rather injurious 
than beneficial to the interests of 
society ; for people having learnt to 
gloss over their conduct by a set of 
pretty terms, are too apt to substi- 
tute the verbal apology for the active 
principle. The virtues are thus 
cheated of their due, while maxims 
become fashionable, and passion eva- 
porates in sentiment. 

Of sentimental writers, however, 
Mr. Cumberland is the first: he is a 
complete master of the elegances of 
style, and polishes with great taste 
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and nicety. In his sentiment he is 
less hacknied and more diversfied, 
both as to matter and language than 
most other modern authours. If he 
seldom interests by happy induction 
of plot, and forcible display of cha- 


racter, hë sometimes instructs by 


justness of observation, and frequent- 
ly captivates by the brilliancy of his 
expression His productions howe- 
ver, numerous as they are, indicate 
no extraordinary strength of mind ; 
they are more distinguishable for 
delicacy than vigour :—in short, they 
are less the effusions of genius, than 


the decorated refinements of taste. 


~ 


From The Providence Gazette. 


THE ADELPHIAD, No. 89. 


We hope that we shall not be regarded 
as impertinent, if we presume to offer 
some observations on a subject, which, as 
a science, has not received the sttention it 
deserves. It 1s needless to Waste the read- 
eis time, by descanting on the importance 
of painting as a science: he who loves to 
behold the countenance of a dear friend 
recovered from the ravages of nature, who 
tukes delight in beholding the shades of 
those illustrious men, who, as. warriours 
or statesmen, oratours or poets, astonished 
antiquity, when the immutable law of na- 
ture forbids us their persons, has already 
anticipated the utterance of the pen. The 
publick seem already to go hand in hand 
with us in our admiration; the parlour of 


every gentleman furnishes abundant evi- 


dence of the truth of this remark. Ame- 
rican artists do not seem to have consider- 
ed with propriety the subject on which 
their pencils have been employed. As 
painting must, from necessity, occupy but 
a very small surface, they indiscreetly 
crowd their canvas with such a variety of 
faces, that the eye finds enjoyment in none, - 
If a battle is represented, for instance, and 
the death of some celebrated hero is a 
component part of it, his figure ought to 
arrest our attention the most, and conse- 
quently should occupy the most important 
station in the piece. His surrounding at- 
tendants, by countenances expressive cf 
concern, should aid and abet the interest 
of the spectator in the principal object. 
After the imagination is thus once heated 
through the avenue of the eye, the glitter of 
bayonets, and a few scattered faces in the 
back ground, are all the materials requisite 
for the fancy to paint the battle. On the 
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contrary, when we survey a town in ashes, 
wounded men and wounded horses, all 
equally soliciting notice, all sympathy is 
dissipated by the multiplicity of objects. 
The eye, finding no rallying point, leaves 
off all research, and the painter enjoys all 
the credit of exciting biariesque, by divi- 
ding our sympathy equally for the death of 
a man or a horse. 

An American painter onee chose, as a 
subject of his pencil, the pillage of a town 
by night. The flames were discovered, and 
the distress of the inhabitants fying from 
their hones, and their firesides, half naked, 
guided only by the light of the conflagra- 
tion, were represented in the most lively 
and aifecting manner. The painter, how- 
ever, did not stop here; but amid the inha- 
bitants flying from desolation with open 
mouths, he represented a number of the 
enemy employed in the transportation of 
hogs, whose mouths were likewise open in.the 
act of imploring assistance in swinish dialect. 
It is not every kind of distress that is a fit 
subject either for the pencil or the muse. 
The death of General Warren at Bunker’s 
Hill, and of Montgomery at Quebec, is 
liable to criticism, if any judgment can be 
formed from the engravings which profess 
to have been taken from those paintings. 
There is acrowd and assemblage of faces 
in both, but each face seems too much oc- 
cupied with distress of its own, to partici- 
pate in that of anothers. The following 
picture of the dire effects of a battle, drawn 
by Sir Sydney Smith, excites more sympa- 
thetick alarm than the most laboured gene- 
rality of description. ‘* I considered that 


the restoration of the capital to its Jawful 


sovereign would be no gratification, if it 
should be found a heap of ruins, ashes, and 
bones.” To represent, on canvass, a retire- 
ing army, and a town in that situation, 
would make the eye of every spectator 
€s dissolve in feeling’s dew.” 

The muse of poetry may here give profit- 
able instruction to her sister of the pencil. 
Ina poetical description of a battle, no 
pity is excited; all is tumult, uproar and 
confusion ; for instance : 


s* Now had the Grecians snatch’d a short 


repast, 

And buckled on their shining arms in 
haste ; 

Host against host, their shadowy legions 
drew, 


The sounding darts iniron tempests flew.” 


We then read of * dying groans” and « vic- 
torious shouts ;” still Pity hovers on her 
wings, and knows not where to light amid 
such bustle and confusion. When the poet 
solicits the attendance of this delicate god- 
dess, all this bustle retires, and we are pre- 
sented with a personal encounter between 
two, instead of thousands. 
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sc Æneas first advane’d . 
The nodding plumage on his helmet danc’d ; 
Not so Pelides; furious to engage, 
He rush’d impetuous with a lion’s rage.” 


are the mind begins to tremble with 
anxiety for the fate of the Trojan hero ; how 
is that interest deepened now ? 


‘¢ Then rising ere he threw, 
The forceful spear of great Pelides flew; 
That pierc’d the Dardan’s shield’s ex- 
tremest bound, 
Where the shrill brass returned a sharper 
sound. i 
Æneas his contracted body bends, 
And o'er him high his riven targe extends; 
Sees through its parting plates the upper 


air, 
And at his back perceives the quivering 
spear.” 


Even pocts, whose attacks upon the heart 
admit of repetition, are compelled to resort 
to individuality, before a victory can be 
gained. This rule is far more necessary for 
a painter, who, if the first sally of his pen- 
cil on the eves is not successful, is incapa- 
ble of making another, and is obliged to 
retire with disgrace. 
W. 
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ECCENTRICK ADVERTISEMENTS. 


David Gilkeson, wishes to inform 
the citizens of Staynton and its vici- 
nity, that he has commenced the Ca- 
binet Making Business, in all its dif- 
ferent’branches, on the main street, 
leading to the Sweet Springs, and di- 
rectly opposite Mr. Jacob Lea’s, tan- 
ner, where by steady attention to, bu- 
siness, he trusts to be able to oblige 
all who may think proper give hima 
call. He intends constantly kecping 
on hand a general assortment of work, 
which he will always warrant to be 
well made, and any furniture he may 
not have ready made, shall be made 
on the shortest notice. 

For the accommodation of his cua- 
tomers, he intends constantly keeping 
on hand ready made Coffins of all sizes. 
He has also supplied himself with a 
hearse, for the purpose of delivering 
Coffins, any distance not exceeding 
twelve miles, and further to oblige his 


‘customers, he will convey the corpse 


to the place of interment, on said 
hearse, which will be much more con- 
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veient than conveying it ina wag gon, 
and his charges for this additional 
trouble shall be moderate. 


“WILLIAMSPORT RACES. 


On Wednesday, October Ist, will 


be run for, over a beautiful course on 


the banks of Potomack river, adjoin- 
ing Williamsport, a purse of Sixty 
Dollars, free for any horse, mare or 
gelding, four mile heats, an aged 
horse to carry 126lbs. a six year old 
120lbs. a five year old 112lbs. a four 
year old 102 lbs.and, a three year old, 
a feather. Three lbs. will be allowed 
for mares and geldings. 


On Thursday, Oct. 2nd, a purse 


of Forty Dollars, two mile heats, free 
and carrying weights as aforesaid ; 
the winning horse of the preceding 
day excepted. | 

On Friday, October 3d, an Ox 
Race, for a purse of Twenty Dollars, 
free for any Bull, Steer or Cow that 
never won a higher purse—one mile 
heats, carrying a feather. 

` And, same day, immediately after 
the Ox Race—a handsome sweep- 
stakes, will be run for by Ponies, thir- 
teen hands high and under, carrying 
a feather—one mile heats. The 
Horses and Cattle to be entered with 
Jacob Brosius, jun. and George Mou- 
dy, the day preceding each race, or 
double at the post—entrance one shil- 
ling in the pound. The Horse riders 
to be dressed in a Silk Jacket and 
Jockey Cap—The Ox riders as they 
filease. Four Horses to start each of 
the two first days, at 12 o’clock, or 
no race. 

Judges will be appointed to deter- 
mine any dispute, and the purses will 
be paid by 

Jacos Brosius, jun’r, 
GeorcerE Moupy. , 


DEARTH OF MONEY. 


It is a universalty-felt fact that money 
on loan, is almost become unattainable ! 
The papers indeed still unceasingly teem 
with offers, but ( saving one or two) they 
are all a kind of pecuniary quackery, hold- 
ing forth infallible accommodation, yet on 


‘with hair, 
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thetrial, heightening the disease, by tedious 
treaty, injurious exposure, specious exac- 
tion, and final disappointment! From this 
(but too just) accusation, Mr. H. Jackson, 
claims entire exemption. The extent and 
opulence of his connexions (the distin- 
guished mecd of very many years unim- 
peachable professional practice) enable him, 
as hitherto, to MEpIA‘rE the loan of, from 
but 2001. up to 20,0001. or more, by redeem- 
able annuity, and the interest alone requir 
ed to be secured upon land, houses, the 
funds, settlements, jointures, church pre- 
fcrments, and other life incomes: ‘But 
from people of rank, or high respectability, 
nothing more than merely personai securi- 
ty is desired. In every negociation confid- 


ed to Mr. Jackson, and which he under- 


takes, its accomplishment is unfailing; 
just, prompt, secret, frank, and gentleman- 
l 


Post. paid letters, not anonymous, ad- 
dressed (as for some years past) to Mr. H. 
Jackson, to be left at the New Chapter 
Cotiee-House, Dukés-court, Long-acre, if 
from the country, will command an imme- 
diate answer; and if in London, a conti- 
dential appointment at the authour’s house, 
the west end of the town. 


Emon 


Hughs offers tothe nobility and gentry a 
fashionable assortment of Peruques, manu- 
factured on such a principle as not to ob- 
Struct perspiration, &c. sufficiently covered 
so that they may be combed in 
any direction without the liability of their. 
being discovered from a' natural head of. 
hair, dressed in the first style, and with a 
farther advantage, of never shrinking, a 
fault all others have. Only to be had at 
Hughs’s fashionable hair manufactory, with 
the greatest assortment of modern hair or- 
naments. 
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MORTUARY. 


From the ( Portsmouth ) Literary Mirror. 


On Tuesday the 29th of March, depart- 
ed this life, Jona THAN MITCHELL Sew- 
ALL, Esq. Counsellor at Law, in the 6ist 
year of his age. 

The subject of this tribute to Genius and 
Eloquence, was born in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, A. D. 1748. His parents died in the 
early part of his life; and his excellent un- 


cle, the Hon. Stephen Sewall, at that time 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. of 
Massachusetts, adopted and patronized the 
young orphan; and from his invaluable 
counsels he imbibed that firmness of moral 


principle, honour and integrity, for which 


he was so eminently distinguished; and a 
love for Belles Lettres and elegant litera- 
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ture, which afforded him the most rational, 
refined and sublime pleasures. Mr Sewall 
was apprenticed to mercantile business, but 
some years before his term expired, be was 
+ attacked by a fever of the most malignant 
type, which reduced him so extremely low, 
that a voyage to a milder clime was recom- 
mended by his physicians, as the only means 
of recovering hig health. He accordingly 
_embarke.l for Spain; but although. this sa- 
lubrious climate produced a favourable ef- 
fect on his system in general, yet the vio- 
lence of the fever, and the necessary use of 
extremely powerful medicines, rendered 
him the future subj-ct of exquisite nervous 
affections, and at times a prey to the keen- 


est sufferings, which deprived his friends ` 


of the pleasure of his company, and the de. 
light his fascinating and instructive conver- 
sation afforded. These discouragements, 
however, did not preclude his attention to 
the study of the law. Soon after his return 
from abroad, he commenced his legal stu- 
dies with his kinsman, Jonathan Sewall, 
_ Esq. an eminent lawyer in Boston; and 

finally completed them with the late learn- 
ed and worthy Jolin Pickering, Esq. of this 
town. By him he was introduced to the 
bar, where for many years, and till his de- 
clining health obliged him to retire; he was 
equally celebrated as 2 pleader of distin- 


guished merit and a gentleman of the strict- ` 


est honour and integrity. 


Elevated by ennobling arid generous prin- 
ples above the love of popular applause, he 
never courted office at the hands of the 
publick ; but that venerable body who fra- 
med the Constitution of this State, persuad- 
ed him to accept the office of Secretary ; 
and he discharged the duties of his station 
in such a manner as to Merit and receive 
their entire approbation. 

In one particular sphere Mr. Sewall 
was destined to shine with unrivalled 
splendour. .The humane, the fine sensibili- 
ties of his feeling bosom deplored the 
commission of crimes ; while pity and com- 
passion at the same moment impelled him 
to plead the cause of the criminal. Of all 
the capital causes he advocated, (and they 
were numerous) he never lost one. Suc- 
cess always attended his generous and ar- 
dent efforts; while the only fee that he 
usually received was the tear of gratitude, 
when a jury pronounced his poor client 
“ not guilty.” The widow, the fatherless, 
and the stranger, also found in his talents 
a never-failing resource ; for withoft even 
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the hope of reward, he devoted his great 
abilities to their service. 

As a patriot, Mr. Sewall was no lesg 
distinguished than as a lawyer. The love 
of his country was a living principle that 
glowed within his independent bosom: 
And while his impassioned eloquence 
might have roused the sons of America to 
worthiest deeds, his powers of melody 
and song have led the gallant soldier on to 
battle, nd returned him from the field of 
victory triumphant in deathless verse. At- 
tached to the illustrious Washington, from 
sentiments of veneration, respect and love, 
the inhabitants of Portsmouth, appointed 
Mr. Sewall to pronounce the funeral eulo- 
gy of the hero, the patriot, and the sage ; 
and this admirable performance may be 
ranked among the first classical produc- 
tions of the day; while the feeling, the pa- 
thos ofthe mournful oratour melted the hoa- 
ry veteran into tears, and impearled on the 
cheek of bexuty the dew of sorrow. Bat 
above all, he that now rests inthe silent 
tomb was a firm believer in the Christian 
Religion, and bore honourable testimony in 
its cause. He delighted to explore the 
word of God, and his capacious and en- 
lightened mind dwelt with rapture on the 
wisdom, the power, and the goodness of 
the Deity. His hopes of salvation firmly 
rested on the merits of his Redeemer. The 
divine truths of Revelation cheered his soul 
in the season of adversity, and under the 
pressure of bodily infirmity, enabled him to 
look forward with joyful expectation, to 
another and a better wold. After a long 
retirement from the busy scenes of life, he 
was attacked by those afflicting nervous 
complaints which embittered so many of 
his days, with more than wonted violence, 
and after eighteen months patient and sub- 
missive suffering, he resigned his spirit 
without a groan or struggle. — 

May that Being who ‘tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb,” mercifully adapt 
his consolations to the particular situation 
of each individual of the bereaved and sor- 
rowing family ! 3 

Virtues like those of a Sewall will long 
embalm the memory of departed -worth : 
And while Genius without sensibility lives 
unbeloved, and Science without philanthro- 
py dies unregretted; the tatherless, the 
widow, and the poor, gather round his 
grave; and even the prisoner, and the ap- 
pointed for death, exclaim, 


There sleeps our warmest, truest friend ! 
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